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ing into  fruit-fl^  puparium 466 

BZPBRIMSNTS  ON  THS  VaLUS  OF  GrBBNSAND  AS  A  SOURCS  OF  POTASSIUM  FOR 

Plant  Culturs 

Plats  33,  Sand  cultures  with  potassium  salts:  A. — I,  Turkey  Red  wheat. 
Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  nitrate.  II,  Red  clover.  Fdtassium 
supplied  in  potassium  nitrate.  B. — I,  Turkey  Red  wheat.  Potassium 
supplied  in  potassium  chlorid.  II,  Red  clover.  Potassium  supplied  in 
potassium  chlorid.  C. — ^I,  Turkey  Red  wheat.  Potasstum  supplied  in 
potassium  sulphate.  II,  Red  clover.  Potassium  supplied  in  potassium 
sulphate 49^ 
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PtATB  34.  Cultures  with  greensand  deposits:  A.— Red  clover.  Potassium 
supplied  in  greensand  deposits  from  Red  Bank,  N;  J.  I,  Series  with  green- 
sand  marl  from  upper  stratum.  II,  Series  with  greensand  from  lower 
stratum.  B.— Turkey  Red  wheat.  Potassium  supplied  in  greensand 
deposits  from  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  C— I,  Turkey  Red  wheat.  Potassium 
supplied  in  greensand  marl  from  Pamunkey  Valley,  Va.  II,  Red  clover. 
Potassium  supplied  in  greensand  marl  from  Pamunkey  Valley,  Va 499 

Sbbdling  Diseases  of  Conipbrs 

Plate  B.  i.  Normal  damping-off  on  western  yellow  pine;  caused  usually  by 
Coriicium  vagum,  Fusarium  spp.,  or  Pythium  debaryanum,  2,  3.  Blacktop 
damping-ofif  on  jack  pine;  probably  caused  by  Trichoderma  sp.  4.  White- 
spot  injury,  common  type,  on  western  yellow  pine;  usually  due  to  excessive 
heat  at  soil  surface.  5.  Whitespot  lesion,  one-sided  type,  on  western  yellow 
pine;  due  to  heat.  6.  Late  damping-off  resulting  from  inoculatioa  wi^ 
Pythium  debaryanum  on  red  pine  more  than  5  weeks  old.  7.  Wind  injury 
to  jack  pine 55S 

Histological  Studies  on  Potato  Leafroll 

Plate  C.  Camera-lucida  drawing  of  diseased  tissues  of  the  Irish  potato:  z. — 
Tranverse  section  of  an  internal  phloem  group  showing  initial  stage  in  for- 
mation of  intercellular  spaces,  a. — ^Tran verse  section  of  external  phloem 
and  pericycle  showing  the  same  condition.  3. — ^Tranverse  section  of  inter- 
fascicular region  of  mature  stem  showing  necrosis  in  xylem,  cambium, 
medullary  ray  cells,  and  cortex.  4 . — Transverse  section  of  external  phk>em. 
5. — ^Transverse  section  of  internal  phloem  of  mature  stem,  showing  severe 
necrosis.  6. — ^Thmsverse  section  of  internal  phloem  group,  showing  forma- 
tion of  a  large  intercellular  cavity  extending  up  to  the  protoKylem  and 
involving  a  few  cells  of  the  phloem 570 

Plate  35.    A. — ^Normal  potato  plant,  Paul  Kniger  variety,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

March,  1916.    B.— B;ytato  leafroll  in  Pftul  Kniger  variety 570 

Plate  36.    Typical  potato  leafroll  in  Early  Rose  variety 570 

Plate  37.    Typical  potato  leafroll  in  Paul  Kniger  variety 570 

Plate  38.  A. — ^A  cross  section  through  upper  part  d  stem ,  showing  necrosis  in 
outer  phloem  and  cortex.  B.— Cross  section  through  distal  region  of  stem, 
showing  formation  of  intercellular  spaces  in  outer  phloem  and  cortex.  C. — 
Cross  section  through  distal  region  of  stem ,  showing  formation  of  intercellular 
spaces  between  the  cells  of  the  inner  phloem .  D. — ^View  of  another  phloem 
group  showing  cell  wall  thickening 570 

Plate  39.  A. — Cross  section  through  lateral  bundle  of  petiole  showing  a 
diseased  phloem  group  in  the  internal  region  and  the  effect  of  necrosis  on 
the  surrounding  parenchyma.  B. — Cross  section  of  stem,  showing  an 
unusual  type  of  necrosis 570 

Plate  40.  A. — Cross  section  of  stem  showing  granular  deposit  in  cell  of  cortex 
and  formation  of  intercellular  spaces  proceeding  from  the  region  of  the 
fibers  centripetally.  B. — Cross  section  of  stem  showing  large  schizogenous 
cavity  between  cells  of  pericycle  and  cortex  and  centripetal  advance  of  the 
formation  of  intercellular  cavities 570 

Plate  41.  A. — Section  of  middle  portion  of  stem  showing  necrosis  in  cella  of 
cortex  and  primary  phloem.  B. — Cross  section  of  middle  portion  of  stem 
showing  diseased  areas  in  pericycle  and  outer  phloem 570 

Plate  42.  A. — Cross  section  of  intemodal  region  of  upper  part  of  stem  showing 
radial  stretching  of  the  elements  of  the  pericycle.  B. — ^Longitu<iinal  sec- 
tion of  nodal  region  of  upper  part  of  stem  showing  extent  of  necrosis 570 
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Plats  43.    A. — Oroissectiaii  of  petiole  of  mature  plaiitdipwiiigseyei^iiecn^ 

B. — Crois  sectkni  of  nodal  regkm  of  stem  tip  showing  formatian  of  large 
lystgenous  cavities  extending  from  cortex  to  pith  and  involving  inner 
phloem  groups  and  metasylem 570 

PLAT9  44.  A. — Cross  section  of  stem  oi  mature  plant,  showing  necrosis  of  in- 
ternal phloem  together  with  radial  elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  perimed- 
ullary  zone.    B. — ^Enlarged  view  of  a  necrotic  internal  phloem  group 570 

Tlath  45.  A. — Cross  section  of  midrib  of  mature  plants  (Magnum  Bonum), 
showing  abnormal  development  of  the  vascular  tissue  with  thickenings  of 
the  walls  of  the  phloem  adjacent  to  the  fibers.  B . — Cross  section  of  petiole 
of  mature  plant,  showing  abnormally  large  development  of  the  vascular 
tissue  of  the  petiolar  wings 570 

Brown  Cankbr  of  Rosss,  Caussd  bv  Diaporths  umbrina 

Plat:^  D.  Rose  cane  showing  lesion  of  the  canker  caused  by  Diaporthe  umbrina.  600 
Plate  46.  A. — Rose  cane  showing  the  appearance  of  the  canker  caused  by  Con- 
iotkyrimm  fudtelii.  B. — ^A  rose  stem  showing  local  infections  produced  by 
Diaporthg  umbrina.  C— Culture  of  Diaporthe  umbrina  from  stage  B  on  a 
rose  stem  showing  beaks  of  perithecia.  D. — Culture  on  a  rose  stem  from 
stage  B  showing  spore  masses  extruded  from  pycnictia.    E. — ^Pycnospore 

masses  from  culture  shown  infigureC 600 

Plats  47.  Diaporthe  umbrina:  Results  of  inoctdadons  A. — Control.  B. — 
Rose  stem  showing  infectian  produced  by  inoculation  with  stage  B;  cut 
rose  stems  placed  in  moist  atmosphere  under  bell  jars  in  the  laboratory. 
C. — Control.  D. — ^Rose  stem  showing  infection  produced  by  inoculation 
with  stage  B;  rose  plants  in  the  greenhcftise 600 

PARAsmsM,  Morphology,   and  Cytology  op  Cronartium  RnncoLA 

Plate  48.  Cronartium  ribico la  on  Pinusstrobus:  A. — ^This  figure  illustrates  the 
etiolated  condition  of  the  bark  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  young  nodal 
infection.  B. — ^This  figure  illustrates  an  intemodal  infection,  somewhat 
older  than  that  shown  in  figure  A,  in  which  the  infection  I4>parently  orig- 
inated at  the  base  of  the  leaf  fascicle  (a) 660 

Plate  49.  Cronartium  ribicola:  A. — ^The  edge  of  a  pycnium  in  section.  B. — 
Part  of  the  same  section  showing  the  general  relation  of  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  sonis  and  their  relation  to  the  host  cells  beneath.  C. — 
Tangential  section  in  the  xylem,  showing  the  cut  end  of  aray  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  haustorium  (a)  may  rise  from  the  hyphse  in  the  ray  and  enter 
theltunenofthetracheid 660 

Plate  50.  A. — ^A  figure  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  pycnium  (a),  the  heavy 
black  line  at  the  top,  and  young  aecium,  to  the  host  tissue.  B  .—A  section 
through  a  mature  edum,  taken  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  break  in  the  bark, 
to  show  tiie  flcciospore  chains  (a),  the  multilayered  periditun  (6),  and  the 
overlying  host  tissue.  C. — ^A  similar  section  showing  a  double  pycnial  layer 
(a,  Of),  and  the  location  of  the  cork  cambium  (6)  which  cuts  out  the  old  pyc- 
nium       660 

Plate  51.  Cronartium  ribicola:  A. — ^A  median  section  through  a  young  uredi- 
nium  forming  in  the  space  beneath  a  stoma.  B. — A  section  through  the 
same  uredinitim  as  that  shown  in  Plate  55,  C,  talcen  to  one  side  of  the  break 
in  the  peridium,  toward  the  edge  of  the  sorus.    C.-^An  internal  uredinium 

from  the  cortex  of  Ribes  hiriellum 660 
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PlaT9  52.  Cronariium  ribxcola:  A. — ^A  section  of  a  young  telial  column.  B. — 
A  later  stage  in  the  development  of  the  telial  column.  C— A  longitudinal 
section  of  a  mature  column.  D. — ^Hi^^her  power  view  of  the  same  section, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  spores,  and  the  size  of  the  nuclei. 
E. — ^A  cross  section  ci  a  small  mature  column 660 

Platb  53.    CfonarUum  rihicola:  A  drawing  to  show  the  intimate  relation  of  the 

mycelium  of  the  parasite  to  the  host  cells 660 

Plats  54.  Cronartium  ribicola:  A. — ^A  drawing  of  an  infected  12-year-old  main 
stem.  B. — Drawing  of  a  section  through  part  of  a  young  ecium  showing 
the  relation  of  the  fertile  cells  with  their  denser  pcotoplaamic  contents  to 
the  overlying  sterile  cells,  in  which  the  cytoplasm  and  nuclei  have  begun 
to  go  to  pieces 660 

Platb  55.  Cronartium  fibicola:  A. — ^A  drawing  of  a  median  section  throu^  a 
very  young  nredinium.  B. — ^A  drawing  of  a  median  section  through  a 
young  uredinium,  somewhat  older  than  that  illustrated  in  figure  A.  C. — 
A  drawing  of  a  median  section  through  a  small  mature  uredinium 660 

Plats  56.  Cronartium  ribicola:  A. — ^A  drawing  of  the  cell  relations  near  the 
edge  of  an  ecium  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  multilayered  eciai  perid- 
itun.  B. — ^A  drawing  of  a  section  through  a  mature  peridium,  taken  from 
the  same  series  as  the  photomicrograph  in  Plate  50,  B.  C— A  drawing  of 
a  short  mature  telial  column  in  which  the  teliospores  (a)  have  germinated^ 
producing  promycelia  and  sporidia  (6) 660 

Plats  57.  Cronartium  ribicola:  A.— A  mature  teliospore  ftom  the  tip  of  a 
column.  B.— A  mature  teliospore  from  the  side  of  a  colimm.  €• — A  ma- 
ture teliospore  from  the  side  of  a  column.  D. — Five  germinating  telioqx>refl 
from  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  column.  B. — ^A  germinating  teliospore. 
P. — Early  prophase  of  the  primary  division  in  the  promycelium.  O, — 
Late  pn^ihase  of  the  primary  division  in  the  proai3roelium.  H. — ^Barly 
anaphase  of  the  primary  division  in  the  promycelium.  I. — Later  anaphase 
than  tiiat  shown  in  figure  H.  J,  K.— Two  anaphase  stages  of  the  primary 
division.  L. — Late  anaphase  of  the  primary  division.  M. — ^End  of  the 
anaphase  of  the  primary  division.  N. — ^The  3-celled  promycelium. 
O.— Metaphase  of  the  second  division.  P.— Telophase  of  the  second  di- 
vision. Q. — ^The  reorganizing  nuclei  after  the  second  division.  R. — ^The 
completed  promycelium.  S. — Surface  view  of  a  germinating  promyce- 
lium. T. — The  tip  cell  of  a  germinating  promycelium.  U. — A  little 
later  stage  than  the  last.  V. — Surface  view  of  a  tip  cell  of  a  pcomycelium 
bearing  a  sterigma  and  a  nearly  mature  sporidlum.  W. — ^A  mature 
sporidium.  X,  Y,  Z.— Steps  in  the  germination  of  the  sporidia.  AA. — 
Sectional  view  of  a  mature  sporidium.  BB. — Sectional  view  of  a  germi- 
nating sporidium.  CC,  DD. — ^Two  stages  in  the  formation  of  secondary 
sporidia.  EE. — Biidanaphase  of  the  division  of  the  sporidium  nucleus. 
FF. — ^Late  anaphase  of  the  same.  GO. — Sectional  view  of  a  binudeate 
sporidium.  HH. — ^Two  cells  from  the  vegetative  mycelium  in  the  pine. 
II. — ^A  definitely  polarized  nucleus  from  the  vegetative  mycelium  in 
the  pine,  located  just  beneath  the  fertile  layerof  the  young  secium 660 

Plats  58.  Cronariium  ribicola:  A.— The  elements  of  the  pycnium.  B.— An 
active  thin-walled  haustorium  from  a  pine  host  cell.  C,  D,  E. — Old  haus- 
toria.  P. — ^Telophase  of  division  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  fertile  layer  to 
form  a  sterile  cell.  G. — A  newly  formed  sterile  cell.  H. — A  large  polarized 
nucleus  from  the  fertile  layer.  I. — ^An  secial  basal  cell  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  two  adjacent  cells  of  the  fertile  layer.  J.— A  diagram  of  a  basal 
cell  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  two  cells  from  different  levels.    K.— A 
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diagram  of  a  trinucleate  irregular  basal  cell  from  the  tip  of  which  a  tri- 

nucleate  seciospore  initial  has  been  cut  off.  L.— A  diagram  of  part  of  an 
irregular  compound  fusion  cell.  M. — ^A  basal  cell  with  the  nuclei  in  early 
prophase.  N. — Part  <rf  a  basal  cell.  O. — ^A  later  stage  than  the  preceding. 
P. — Metaphase  of  the  division  in  the  basal  cell.  Q. — Early  anaphase,  a 
little  later  than  the  stage  in  figure  P.  R. — ^Midanaphase  of  the  division. 
S. — ^A  later  stage  of  anaphase  than  in  figure  R.  T. — Final  anaphase. 
U. — ^Telophase.  The  two  groups  for  each  pole  are  still  distinct.  V. — Telo- 
phase. The  two  groups  at  each  pole  have  condensed  to  single  masses. 
W. — Prophase  <rf  the  division  in  the  sedospore  initial .  X. — Final  telophase 
of  the  same.  Y. — ^An  sciospore  chain  in  section  view.  Z. — ^A  lai^e  ma- 
ture 8ecio^x)re  in  surface  view.  AA. — ^A  nucleus  from  a  mature  sciospore . .  660 
Platb  59.  CfonarHum  fibkola:  A. — Germinating  SBciospores.  B. — SecticMial 
view  of  the  sedospore  wall  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  tube  is 
constricted.  C. — ^A  binucleate  cell  from  the  mycelium  in  a  leaf  of  Rihes  sp. 
D. — ^A  binucleate  haustorium  from  a  host  cell  oi  Rihes  sp.  B. — A  uredinial 
basal  cell.  The  nuclei  are  in  prophase.  F. — Metaphase  of  the  primary 
diviskm  in  the  basal  cell.  G. — Early  anaphase  of  the  same  division.  H. — 
A  later  stage  of  the  anaphase.  I. — Final  anaphase.  J. — ^A  binucleate  tue- 
diniospore  initial.  K. — ^Metaphase  or  early  anaphase  of  the  division  in 
the  initial.  L. — ^Late  anaphase  in  the  initial.  M. — Late  anaphase  group 
from  the  initial,  for  comparison  with  figure  L.  N. — ^A  basal  cell  bearing  a 
stalk  cell  surmounted  by  a  nearly  mature  urediniospore  (a),  and  a  secondary 
uredinioqxjre  initial  (h),  O. — ^Metaphase  of  the  secondary  division  in  the 
basal  cell,  preparatocy  to  the  fomiation  of  a  secondary  urediniospore  initial. 
P.— A  mature  uredinioepore.  Q.— A  germinating  iiredinioq)ore  in 
sertinnal  view.  R. — ^A  germinating  uredinioqwre.  S. — A  telial  basal  cell. 
T.— Metaphase  of  the  division  in  the  telial  basal  cell.  U.^Late  anaphase 
of  the  same.  V.—Pinal  anaphase  of  the  same.  W.— Telophase  of  the 
same.  X.— A  diagram  of  a  telial  unit  column.  Y.— The  two  nuplei  of  the 
young  teliospore  just  previous  to  fusion.  Z. — The  two  nuclei  in  the  process 
of  fusion.  AA.— The  laige  fusion  nucleus.  BB.— The  fusion  nucleus, 
slightly  decreased  in  size.    CC. — ^The  mature  filsion  nucleus 660 

Further  Data  on  thb  Suscbptibduty  of  Rutacbous  Plants  to  Cttrus 

Can^sr 

Platb  60.    Naturally  occurring  Citru»-canker  lesions  on  leaves  of  Chaeiosper" 

mum  gluHnosa 666 

Platb  61.  A. — Hesperethusa  ctenulata,  showing  discolorations  resulting  from 
inoculations  with  Psettdomonas  citri.  B. — Paramignya  longipedunculata, 
showing  discolorations  around  punctures  made  with  P,  citri  on  leaves.. . .      666 

Plate  62.  A. — Atakmtia  dtrioides,  showing  positive  results  following  inocula- 
tion with  Pseudamonas  dtri,  B. — ForluneUa  kindsii,  showing  results  of 
inoculation  with  rain  water  on  leaves.  C. — Foriunella  hindsii,  showing 
results  of  inoculation  with  P.  citri  on  leaves 666 

Plate  63.    Evodia  rtdleyei:  A. — Stem  inoculated  with  tap  water.    B,  C. — ^Two 

twigs  inoculated  with  Pseudomanas  citri 666 
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Fig.  I.  Graph  showing  change  of  the  hydxogen-ion  concentration  of  cabbage- 
leaf  juice  on  freezing.    Freezing  at  point  x^  thawing  at  point  y 99 

2.  Gn^h  showing  increase  in  acidity  with  increasing  depression  of  the 

freezing  point  on  concentration  of  cabbi^  juice,     i  and  2,  midrib 
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4.  Graphs  showing  quantity,  in  cubic  centimeters,  of  alkali  used  in  water 

extract  of  silage;  comparison  of  colorimetric  titrations  with  phenol- 
phthalein, and  electrometric  titrations  to  Ph  8-3 124 

5.  Graphs  showing  quantity,  in  cubic  centimeters,  of  alkali  used  in  alco- 

holic extract  of  silage;  comparison  of  colorimetric  titrations,  with 
phenolphthalein,  and  electrometric  titrations  to  Ph  9-3 124 
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Pig.  I .  Graphs  showing  the  effect  of  the  acidity  of  dioxogen  upon  the  catalase 
activity  of  after-ripened  peach  seeds;  also  the  buffer  effect  of  the 
seed  material:  i,  0.2  gm.  of  seed  material,  dioxogen  neutralized; 
2,  0.2  gm.  of  seed  material,  dioxogen  not  neutralized;  3, 0.05  gm.of 
seed  material,  dioxogen  neutralized;  4,  0.05  gm.  of  seed  material, 
dioxogen  not  neutralized 143 

2.  Graphs  showing  changes  in  viability  and  catalase  activity  in  Johnson 
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3.  Graphs  showing  changes  in  viability  and  catalase  activity  in  Johnson 

grass  caused  by  heating  air-dry  seeds  at  81^  C.  for  various  lengths  of 

time:  Solid  lineg»catalase,  broken  line <=■  viability 154 
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Tun  MSADOW  Plant  Bug,  Mnus  dolabratus 

Piit 
FkG.    I.  Aftm  dokbfotus:  A,  adult  on  timotliy  head  in  retting  or  feeding  posi- 

tian;  B,  female  ovipoaiting;  C,  egg»  fom  oridoct,  nearly  or  quite 
mature;  D,  mature  egg  rea^  for  depotitioa;  B,  mature  egg  greatly 

enlarged  blowing  membranous  operculum z89 

3.  Aftm  dolabratus:  Nymphs  blowing  relative  size  ol  body  and  develop- 
ment of  wing  pads.  A,  fintinstar;  B,  seoond  instar;  C,  third  instar; 
D,  fourth  inrtar;  £,  fifth  instar 185 

3.  Miris  dolabratus,  genital  segments:  A,  female;  B,  male  of  fifth  instar 

nymph;  C,  female;  D,  male  of  adult 186 

4.  Miris  dolabratus:  A-F,  antenna  of  nymphs;  F,  antmna  of  adult  male 

drawn  to  same  scale  and  showing  relative  lengths  of  segments.  . :  . .       194 

5.  Reduviolus ferus  L.:  A,  first  instar;  B,  second  instar;  C,  third  instar; 

D,  genital  segments  of  female;  E,  fifth  instar;  F,  adult  male;  G, 
genitalia  of  male 196 

Angular-Lbavspot  or  Cucumbbr:    DissBMiNAnoN,  OvitwiwrmoKo,  and 

Control 

Fig.  I.  Cross  section  of  epidermal  portion  of  cuctmiber  insit  fixed  eight  days 
after  inoculation  with  Bacterium  lachrymans,  showing  presence  of 
bacteria  in  stoma  and  tissues  below so6 

3.  Diagrams  of  cucumber  fields  to  show  relation  of  wind  and  drainage 

water  to  angular-leaf  spot  dissemination aio 

3.  Diagram  of  cucumber  field  to  illustrate  picker  dissemination  of  angula^- 

leafspot SIS 

Plasticity  of  Biologic  Forms  ov  Puocdoa  QRAnnog 

Diagram    i.  RestiHs  of  inoculations  with  Puccinia  graminis  torn  Agropyron 
repens  showing  apparent  bridging  before  biologic  forms  were 

isolated 999 

9.  Results  of  inoculations  with    Puccinia  graminit  triHci  and  P. 

graminis  s4caUs  from  Hordtum  jubatum,  Moortiead,  Ifim 930 

3.  Results  of  inocttladons  with  Puccinia  graminis  tram  AgtoPyron 

smiikii,  Maadan,  N.  Dak 931 

4.  Effect  of  intermediary  hosts  on  Puccinia  g9mmnii  stoaU$  mod 

P,  graminis  iritid  from  Agropyron  crisfaimm 939 

5.  Results  of  inoculations  made  with  Puccinia  graminis  saoaUs  from 

Hystrix  palula 933 

6.  Results  of  inoculatians  with  Puccinia  graminis  stcaUs  foxB  Agro- 

pyron repens  after  various  intermediary  hosts 334 

7.  Results  of  attempts  to  increase  the  infection  capabilities  of 

Puccinia  graminis  from  Hordsum  jubaium,  Minot,  N.  Dak 336 

8.  Results  of  successive  transfers  of  Puccinia  graminis  triHci  from 

Agropyron  tenerum  to  barley  and  other  hosts 338 

9.  Results  of  inoctdations  with  Puccinia  graminis  triiici  from  Hordeum 

jubaium  after  various  intermediary  hosts. 240 

zo.  Results  of  inoculations  with  Puccinia  graminis  aosnas  bom  Dadylis 

glomeraia 341 

Soil  Factors  Appbctino  thb  ToxicrrY  ov  Alkali 

FlG.  X.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  31  da3rs  in  quartz  sand  of  different  sizes  containing 

sodium  chlorid 388 

3.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  31  days  in  soils  of  different  texture  containing  sodium 
chlorid  added  in  various  concentrations 989 
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FiQ.    3.  Diagram  showing  tlie  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  ax  days  ia  soils  of  diffefent  texture  containing  sodium 

cflffbonate  added  in  variotis  concentrations 390 

4.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  21  days  in  scnls  of  different  texture  containing  sodium 
sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations 391 

5.  Diagram  showing  the  ntunber  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  inatter 

produced  in  ai  days  in  soils  containing  sodium  chlorid  added  in 
various  concentrations 29a 

6.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  tiie  dry  matter 

produced  in  ai  days  in  soils  of  different  texture  contiuning  sodium 
carbonate  added  in  various  concentrations 393 

7.  Diagram  showing  tiie  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  21  days  in  soils  of  different  texture  containing  sodium 
sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations 294 

8.  IHagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  21  da3rs  in  sand  with  different  amounts  of  garden  soil 
containing  sodium  chlorid,  soditun  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentrations. 395 

9.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  az  days  in  sand  with  different  amounts  of  peat  contain- 
ing sodium  chlorid,  soditmi  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added 
in  various  concentrations 296 

zo.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  ai  days  in  sand  with  different  amounts  of  manure  con- 
taining sodium  chkrid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentrations 297 

zz.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  2z  days  in  sand  with  different  amounts  of  garden  soil 
containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentrations 298 

Z2.  Diagram  ahowing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  2  z  days  in  sand  with  different  amounts  of  peat  contain- 
ing sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added 
in  various  concentrations 299 

Z3.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  sand  with  different  aznounts  of  manui^  containing 
sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added  in 
various  concentrations 300 

Z4.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  loam  with  different  aiziounts  of  chaff  containing  sodium 
chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added  in  various 
concentrations 30Z 

Z5.  Diagram  showing  thp  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  loam  with  different  aznounts  (^  peat  containing  sodium 
chlorid,  sodium  carixmate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added  in  various 
concentrations 303 

z6.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  2z  days  in  loam  with  different  amounts  of  manure  con- 
taiziizig  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentrations 304 

Z7.  Diagram  showizig  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  az  days  in  sand  maintained  at  different  moisture  con- 
tents and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations 305 
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Fig.  18.  Diagram  showing  tlie  number  oi  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  21  days  in  sand  and  loam  maintainrd  at  diffefcot  mois- 
ture oontents  and  oootaaning  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  caft)Oiute»  and 
sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  conoentraticais • 306 

19.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
ptoduced  in  az  days  in  loam  maytaiufd  at  different  moisture  con* 
tents  and  containing  sodium  diloiid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 

sulphate  in  various  concentratiaiis 307 

90.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
pcoduced  in  ax  days  in  loam  and  clay  maintained  at  different  mois- 
ture contents  and  containtng  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  caibcnate, 
sodium  sulphate  added  in  varioua  concentratians 308 

az.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  3  z  days  in  clay  maintained  at  different  moisture  contents 
and  cotitaining  sodium  cfakrid,  sodium  cafbooate,  and  sodium  sul- 
phate MJUled  in  various  concentratioos. 3zo 

aa.  Diagram  Showing  the  number  of  Tdieat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 
produced  in  az  days  in  sand  and  clay  maintatnied  at  different  mois- 
ture contents  and  containing  sodium  chloride  sodium  carboiiate,  and 
sodium  sulphate  in  various  concentrations 3zz 

aj.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  tha  dry  matter 
produced  in  az  days  in  sand  and  clay  maintainrd  at  different  mois- 
ture contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  catbonate,  and 
sodium  sulphate  in  various  concentratioens •      3za 

34.  Diagram  showizig  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  az  days  in  sand  and  peat  maintained  at  different  con- 
centrations and  containing  sodium  chlorid*  sodium  carbonate,  and 
sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations 3x3 

35.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  azui  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  az  days  in  loam  and  ^eat  maintainrd  at  difiterent  mois- 
ture contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and 
sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations 3z6 

36.  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter 

produced  in  3z  days  in  loam  and  manure  maintained  at  different 
moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  sodium  sulphate  in  various  conoentratkms 3Z7 

37.  Graphs  showing  the  percentage  of  normal  yield  of  dry  matter  <qI  Tdieat 

produced  in  az  days  with  various  concentrations  of  added  sodium 
chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 3z8 

A  CONTKIBUnON  TO  THS  BlOU>GY  OF  PRUtT-FtT  PARASrfBS  IN  HaWAH 


Fio.    z.  Diadiasma  tryoni:  Qgg  ju^  laid;  length  0.48  mm 430 

3.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Egg  mature;  length  0.65  mm 430 

3.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Cast  skin  of  first-instar  larva,  showing  head  charac- 

ters of  first  instar  and  serosal  cellular  mass  still  clinging  to  ventral 
surface 433 

4.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Lava  of  first  instar,  lateral  aspect,  showing  rig^t 

main  tracheal  trunk  with  braziches,  and  characteristic  position  and 
volume  of  egg  serosal  cells  clinging  to  ventral  surface 433 

5.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Larva  of  first  instar  about  to  molt,  lateral  aspect 

showing  food  canal  filled  with  fat  globules  and  illustrating  the  b^g^- 
ning  of  the  formation  of  the  meconium 434 
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Flo.    6.  Diackatma  tryoni:  Larva  in  second  instar,  donal  Bgpect,  showing 

general  shape  ol  body  and  food  canal 4^4 

7.  Diaduuma  tryoni:  Mandible  of  second-instar  lanra,  showing  mandible 

of  third  instar  pushing  from  within 4^5 

8.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Larva  of  the  third  instar,  dorsal  a^)ect. 42$ 

9.  Diaduuma  tryoni:  Mandible  of  third-instar  larva,  showing  mandible 

of  fourth  instar  pushing  from  within 435 

ID.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Third-instar  larva,  lateral  aspect,  showing  digestive 

canal 436 

11.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Larva  of  fourth  instar,   lateral  aspect,  showing 

complete  right  tracheal  trunk  with  branches  and  stigmata 427 

12.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Mature  larva,  lateral  aspect 428 

13.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Greatly  enlarged  view  of  spines  covering  surface  of 

body  of  mature  larva 428 

14.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Head  of  mature  larva,  dorso-cephalic  view 429 

15.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Mandible  of  mature  larva 429 

16.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Alimentary  canal  removed  from  a  matute  pupa, 

showing  the  position  and  shape  of  the  meconium 431 

17.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Ftuit  fly  puparium  showing  emexgence  hole  made 

by  adult  parasite .' 433 

18.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Parts  of  ovipositor:  A,  B,  lateral  sheaths;  B,  poison 

blade;  C  and  D,  piercing  blades,  sdiowing  characteis  of  ends  of  each 
blade 43^ 

19.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Reproductive  syst^n  of  newly  emeiged  female: 

A,  alkaline  gland;  B,  poison  reservoir  ^nth  poison  glands  leading 
to  it;  C,  spermatheca; .  D,  ovaries,  diowing  position  and  usual 
number  of  eggs  and  developing  egg  cells  in  newly  emeiged  female ...      437 

30.  Opius  humiUs:  Egg  freshly  laid 440 

ai.  Opius  humiUs:  Mature  egg 440 

22.  Opims  kumilis:  Larva  of  first  in^ar,  lateral  aspect,  Aowhig  pontion 

and  quantity  of  egg  serosal  cells  clinging  to  ventral  surface 441 

23.  Opius  humiUs:  Larva  of  first  instar,  dorsal  aspect,  showing  head 

characterB,  complete  tracheal  system,  and  digestive  canal 441 

24.  Opius  kumiUs:  Molted  skin  of  fixst-instar  larva,  showing  head  char- 

acters       44a 

25.  Opius  humiUs:  Mandible  of  mature  larva 442 

26.  Diachasmafullawayi:  F^reshly  deposited  e%g 445 

27.  Diachasma  fulktwayi:  Mature  egg 445 

28.  Diachasma  fullawayi:  Cast  skin  of  first-instar  larva,  showing  head 

characters  and  egg  serosal  cells  still  clinging  to  ventral  surface 446 

29.  Diachasma  fullawayi:  Mandible  of  mature  larva 447 

30.  Tetrasiichus  giffardianus:  Egg  newly  deposited 449 

31.  Tetrastichus  giffardianus:  Newly  hatched  larva 449 

32.  Tetrastichus  giffardianus:  Pupae  in  normal  position  and  number  in 

fruit-fly  puparium  opened  to  show  contents 450 

33.  Tetrastichus  giffardianus:  Fruit-fly  puparium  showing  characteristic 

emergence  hole  made  by  adult  parasite 451 

34.  Diachasma  tryoni:  Dead  encysted  egg  removed  from  melon-fly  pupa. . .      455 

35.  Tetrasiichus  giffardianus:  Dead  encysted  cluster  of  eggs  removed  from 

melon-fly  pupa 456 

36.  Galesus  sihestrii:  Eggi  i  day  old 458 

37.  Galesus  silvesirii:  Newly  hatched  larva 458 

38.  Galesus  silvesirii:  Larva  of  second  instar 459 

39.  Galesus  sihestrii:  Mandible  of  mature  larva 459 
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Fig.  40.  Galesus  sihesirii:  Fruit-fly  puparium  showing  characteristic  emergence 

hole  made  by  adult  parasite 460 

41.  Pachycrepoideus  dubius:  Fruit-fly  puparium  showing  characteristic 

emergence  hole  made  by  adtdt  parasite .* 46a 

Observations  Amy  Expskihsnts  on  Intestinal  TaacmsM 

Fio.    I.  Skeleton  outlines  of  two  dwarfed  trichinae  after  the  flrst  molt  outside 
of  the  host  and  of  two  unmolted  larvs  from  the  same  host  about  18 

hours  after  artifldal  infection 476 

3.  Trichina  spiralis:  Outline  drawing  of  a  dwarf  larva  after  the  flrst  molt 

outside  of  the  host 477 

Bactsriolooical  Stubibs  on  Alfalfa  Silags 

Fig.    I.  Graphs  showing  protein-sparing  effect  of  carbohydrate  in  alfalfa-silage 

fermentation,  flrst  series 588 

a.  Graphs  showing  protein-sparing  effect  of  carbohydrate  in  alfalfa-silage 

fermentation,  second  series 589 

3.  Graphs  showing  protein-sparing  effect  of  carbohjrdnite  in  allal&^lage 

fermentation,  third  series 589 

Brown  Canker  op  Roses,  Caused  bt  Diaposthe  umbrina 

Fig.    i.  Diaparikt  umbrina:  a,  Vertical  section  of  a  pycnidium  in  nattue,  X  80; 

simple  and  branched  sporophores;  c,  pycnospores,  X  360 597 

3.  Diapcrlhg  umbrina:  a,  Vertical  section  of  pcritheda  in  nature,  X  80; 

b,  an  ascus;  c,  ascospores;  d,  germinating  ascospores,  X  420 597 

3.  Diaportks  umbrina:  Tangential  section  showing  relative  arrangement 
of  pycnidinm  and  peritheda  in  natuie,  a  pycnidium  surrounded  by 
flve  perithecia;  a,  piolifemus  stratum  extending  upward  from  base 
of  pycnidium 597 

A   MULIlPLE-PlPBTTE  HOLDER  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SERUM  FOR  THE 
COMPLEMBNT-FlZATION  TEST 

Fig.    I.  General  view  of  device  and  pipettes 616 

a.  Holder  connected  with  serum  botUes  in  standard  tray 6x6 

3.  Test  tubes  in  rack 617 

Parasitism,  Morphology,  and  Cytology  of  Cronartium  ribicola 

pio.    X .  Diagram  representing  the  life  circle  of  Cronartium  ribicola, 
88097*^—20 3 
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STUDIES  IN  INHERITANCE  OF  CERTAIN  CHARACTERS 
OF  CROSSES  BETWEEN  DAIRY  AND  BEEF  BREEDS 
OF  CATTLE ' 

By  John  W.  Gowbn 
Assistant  Biologist,  Biological  Laboratory,  Maim  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

An  outstanding  need  of  present-day  genetics  is  the  analysts  of  the 
hereditary  variations  in  the  economically  important  domestic  animals. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  preliminary  anal}^  of  the 
data  from  the  first-generation  crosses  of  the  prominent  dairy  breeds  of 
cattle  on  the  beef  breed  Aberdeen- Angus  (22,  42)} 

This  work  has  been  undertaken  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
necessary  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problems  which  are  connected 
with  the  inheritance  of  milk  and  butter-fat  production.  Consider- 
able work  has  already  been  done  in  this  laboratory  in  the  analysis  of 
the  variation  in  these  characters  without  immediate  r^ard  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  such  variation  {27-38),  These  studies,  it  is  Jjelieved,  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  accurate  analysis  of  such  characters,  for  without  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  normal  fluctuation  of  such  quan- 
titative character  as  milk  production,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
determine  such  inheritance. 

Further,  the  only  method  now  known  by  which  an  adequate  analysis 
of  these  laws  of  hereditary  can  be  made  is  by  hybridization  experiments 
so  carefully  planned  that  the  segregating  factors  may  be  analyzed  sepa- 
rately. To  that  end  a  crossbred  herd  is  being  formed  to  accumulate  as 
much  material  as  possible  for  the  analysis  of  such  hereditary  variation. 
This  crossbred  herd  has  now  gone  into  its  second  generation.  It  seems 
wise,  therefore,  to  make  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  of  the  first- 
generation  herd. 

This  paper  will  have  as  its  object  the  analysis  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
more  prominent  characters  of  the  first  generation  of  this  crossbred  herd. 

The  plan  of  the  work  and  its  early  prosecution  was  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Rajrmond  Pearl.  Through  the  exigencies  of  the  war  the  analyses 
of  the  data  so  far  collected  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  has 
felkn  to  the  author.    The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  the 

1  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  Literature  cited."  p.  54-57. 
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following  pages.    The  conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  the  author's^ 
and  he  is  alone  responsible  for  them. 

FCfUNDATION  HERD 

The  stock  available  for  the  crosses  consisted  of  the  following  breeds 
in  the  relative  proportions  shown  in  Table  I :  Holstein-Friesian,  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  Aberdeen-Angus. 

TablS  I. — Breeds  available  as  foundation  stock  for  the  crossbred  herd 


Breed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Holstein-Friesian 

Holstein-Friesian  grades. 

Guernsey 

Jerseys 

Maine  State  Jerse3rs 

Maine  State  grades 

Ayrshire 

Angus 


3 
i6 

10 

6 
z 
8 
S 


Total,  all  breeds. 


86 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  a  number  of  grades  carrying  m,uch 
Holstein-Friesian  blood.  These  were  not  used,  since  to  carry  convincing 
proof  the  ultimate  results  must  be  based  on  experiments  with  stock 
bred  for  some  gederations  for  the  characters  which  were  to  be  studied: 
milk,  butter  fat,  and  beef;  otherwise  the  results  might  be  explained  by 
the  heterogenous  mixture  of  factors  contained  in  the  grades.  The 
stock,  together  with  the  breeds  which  were  finally  used  in  the  fotmdation 
crosses,  is  shown  in  Table  II.  They  are  all  animals  of  good  breeding  and 
come  from  lines  productive  in  milk,  butter  fat,  or  beef  production,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  seems  well  at  this  point  to  consider  the  qualities  of  this  foundation 
herd  in  respect  to  its  inbreeding  and  possibilities  of  increased  vigor  due 
to  heterosis  of  the  crossbred  progeny.  Studies  of  the  known  inbreeding 
of  this  foundation  herd  have  been  made.  The  choice  of  a  definite  numeri- 
cal measure  of  this  inbreeding  is  necessary  to  any  adequate  study. 
Several  such  figures  have  been  given  to  the  students  of  inbreeding  through 
studies  of  this  laboratory  (27-38).  It  is  thought  wise  to  use  only  one  of 
these  measures — ^namely,  the  coefl5cient  of  inbreeding — as  this  measures 
the  total  amount  of  inbreeding  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pedigree  of 
a  given  animal.  Table  III  gives  this  amotmt  of  inbreeding  in  the  suc- 
cessive generations,  up  to  the  fourth,  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  animals  used  in  this  foundation  herd.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  inbreeding  coefficients  are,  in  general,  low,  compared  with 
those  of  the  animals  already  studied  in  this  laboratory.  This  indicates 
that  inbreeding  would  have  little  effect  in  increasing  the  vigor  or  pro- 
duction by  the  animals  of  the  crossbred  herd. 
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Tabls  II.- 

-Parents 

of  the  crossbred  herd 

Times 
bred. 

Breed  and  anhnaL 

Times 
bred. 

Jsrsby: 

lakeland's  Pbet  (102603) 

Columbia's  Fox  (126386) 

Flora's       Golden       Poetess 
(264927) 

6 

I 

2 
I 
2 

Z 
I 

Z 

z 

z6 

4 
2 

GubrnsiSy: 

Lady    Primrose's    Governor 

of  the  Fountain  (18328) 

C^aziada's  Cresua  (44386) 

College  Creusa  (25661) 

Creusa  of  Orono  3d  (34228) . . . 
CoUesre  Gem  (doo^7) 

z 
2 

3 

2 

I 

RosaUc  (MSTHB  4887) 

Ruth  8th  (MSJHB  4457) 

Flying  Fox's  Flora  (274051). . 
CoU^e  Ruth  (MSJHB  4895) . 

Rue  Victoria  (273096) 

Columbia      Brown      Bessie 
(148551) 

College  Creusa  2nd  (34227) . . . 

Creusa 's  Lady  (53234) 

College  Gem  and  (53235) 

Ayrshirb: 

Dot  Alaska  (20353) 

2 
z 

z 

3 

2 

I 

Lassie  of  M.F.  (297736) 

Holstbin-FrijSSIan  : 

Maple  Grove  Netta  (29307) . . . 
Orono  Netta  ( ^88^2) 

Delva's  University  Be  Kol 
(146774) 

Abbrdbbn-Anous  : 

Kftvan  (z676t7) 

2Z 

Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 
(41913) 

Eventime  4th  (155526) 

Hearthbloom  ^Z47i4i) 

Orono  Madge  (Z92781) 

Orono  Ellen  (Z92783) 

3 
3 

2 
2 

Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld 

(98482) 

Pauline  5Pbsch  (81048^ 

Del va  Johanna  De  Kol  (33910) . 

(a)  Twins  once. 
Tablb  III. — Amount  of  known  inbreeding  in  the  foundation  herd 


Name  of  animal. 


SInown  repeated  ancestors' 
generations. 


ToUl 
known  re- 
peated an- 
cestors for 
four  gen- 
erations. 


Coefficient 
of  inbreed- 
ing. 


Canada's  Creusa  (44386) 

College  Creusa  (2566Z) 

College  Creusa  2nd  (34227) 

College  CJem  (40037) 

Columbia's  Brown  Bessie  (Z4855Z) .  . 

Columbia's  Fox  (Z26386) 

Creusa 's  Lady  (532^4) 

C^usa  of  Orono  3ra  (34228) 

Delva  Johanna  De  Kol  (Z46774) 

Delva's  University  De  Kol  (133910). 

Eventime  4th  (Z55526) 

Kayan  (1676Z7) 

Hearthbloom  (Z47Z41) 

Flora's  Golden  Poetess  (264927) 

Flying  Fox's  Flora  (27405Z) 

Lady   Primrose's   Governor  of   the 

Fountain  (Z8328) 

Lakeland's  Poet  (Z02603) 

Lassie  of  M.  F.  (297736) 

Pauline  Fbsch  (8Z048) 

Johazma  Lad  fi^mor  De  Kol  (4Z9Z3) 

Rosalie  (MSJHB  4887) 

Rue  Victoria  (273096) 

Ruth  8th  (MSJHB  4457) 

Taurus  Crc^m^lle  Hengerveld  (98482). 
Maple  Grove  Netta  (29307) 


Average  inbreedizig. 


25.000 

25.000 

12.500 

.  000 

6.250 

.000 

.  000 

Z2.  500 
6.250 

25.000 

6.250 

6.250 

.  000 

z8.  750 
.000 

6..250 

18.  750 

12.500 

.000 

Z2.  500 
.000 

Z2.  500 
.000 

18.  750 
.000 


8.654 


■  AH  BimmaLE  tbitt  on  not«be  traced  fairly  completely  for  the  four  generaticas  are  excluded  from  this 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  MATINGS 

The  experiments  for  the  study  of  the  inherited  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent br^ds  were  intended  to  include  those  breeds  where  careful  selec- 
tion of  these  characters  had  been  made.  Before  passing  to  a  study  of 
these  characters  in  the  Fj  hybrids  it  seems  necessary  to  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  characters  of  the  breeds  used  as  parents  so  that  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  breed  and  type  differences  may  be  had.  Toward  this  end 
Table  IV  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  simplest  form  possible. 

TablS  IV. — Contrasting  characters  of  the  parental  breeds  of  the  crossbred  herd 


Character. 


Body  color. . . 

White  mark- 
ings. 
Switch  color. . 

Muzzle  pig- 
ment. 

Tongue  pig- 
ment. 

Horns 

Conformation . 

Milk  quantity 

Milk  quality. . 


Jersey. 


Fawn  or  dun 

Often  absent 

Black       or 

white. 
Black 


..do. 


Horns 

Dairy. . . 
Medium. 
High 


Guernsey. 


Light   fawn 

or  dun. 
Present 


Light  fawn 

or  white. 

White 


.do. 


Horns. . . 
Dairy. . . 
Medium. 
High 


Ayrshire. 


Red 

Present... 
Red  or  white 
Black 


.do. 


Horns. . . 
Dairy. . . 
Medium. 
..do 


Holstein- 
Priesian. 


Black.. 
Present. 


Black      or 

white. 
..do 


.do. 


Horns. 
Dairy. 
Large.. 
Low. . . 


Aberdeen- 
Angus. 


Black. 

Often     ab- 
sent. 
Black. 

Do. 

Do. 

Polled. 
Beef. 
Low. 
High. 


By  comparing  the  various  characters  which  the  different  breeds  ex- 
hibit, as  seen  in  Table  IV,  the  following  character  differences  are  brought 
out.  The  coat  variations  offer  a  range  of  color  from  black  to  almost 
white.  This  white  is  divided  into  more  or  less  definitely  centralized 
white  areas,  each  one  of  which  presumably  behaves  distinctly.  The 
tongue  colors  of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  such  that  colors  from  white 
to  black  are  available.  The  t)T)ical  conformation  of  each  breed  is  dis- 
tinct, offering  many  points  of  difference.  Further  differences  which  seem 
rather  too  obvious  to  describe  are  horns,  secretions,  skin  texture,  general 
body  build,  mammary  development,  temperament,  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  character  of  the  milk.  In  all  it  is  believed  that  the  choice  of 
the  foundation  stock  has  been  almost  ideal,  for  in  each  breed  chosen 
there  has  been  years  of  selection  for  some  of  the  above-mentioned  char- 
acters whose  inheritance  is  to  be  studied. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  objected  that  the  inheritance  of  these 
characters  are  not  economically  important.  This  is  in  a  sense  true;  yet 
the  intimate  association  which  exists  between  the  hereditary  units 
necessitates  the  studying  such  things  as  coat  color  and  tongue  color  for 
the  full  analyses  of  the  economically  important  problems.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  preliminary  paper  on  the  first  generation  hybrids  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  acquiring  exact  knowledge  of  such  things  as  mUk  and 
beef  production. 
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CROSSBRED  HERD 
TIME  OP  BEGINNING   MATINGS 

The  ctx>sses  herein  described  are  the  result  of  matings  since  the  spring 
of  1913.  For  the  number  of  animals  there  were  to  work  with  this  is 
satisfactory  progress,  and  it  is  expected  that  with  reasonable  success  the 
first-generation  crosses  will  soon  be  complete. 

PLAN  OF  MATINGS 

The  plan  calls  for  reciprocal  matings  of  all  of  the  important  dairy  and 
beef  characters.    At  first  there  were  some  crosses  made  which  were  later 
found  to  be  hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  bulls 
necessary  for  the  F,  generation.     Consequently  only  the  heifers  were 
saved  for  future  breeding  purposes.    The  breeds  chosen  for  the  foundation 
of  the  F,  Mendelian  herd  were  Jersey,  Holstein-Friesian,  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus.    The  ultimate  choice  of  these  rests  on  the  fact  that  these  breeds 
have  all  the  outstanding  characters  which  were  desired  for  analyses, 
such  as  low  and  high  milk  production,  low  and  high  percentage  of  fat, 
poor  and  good  beef  qualities.     Besides  these,  the  minor  characters  of 
color,  secretions,  and  conformation  oflfer  considerable  range  of  variability 
for  analyses  in  conjunction  with  the  analyses  of  the  economic  characters. 
In  hancUing  the  Mendelian  herd  and  its  parential  generation,  it  is  the 
plan  to  have  them  under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest  of  the 
Aerd  animals  as  it  is  possible.    They  are  raised  side  by  side  with  the 
oth^T  herd  animals  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  by  the  same 
Aerdsman.     In  the  breeding  of  the  animals  a  rack  is  used  wherever  there 
/s?  3.   marked  difference  in  size  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
-matixigs.    After  the  mating  has  taken  place,  the  herdsman  fills  out  one 
^^  tili^  service  record  blanks  shown  in  figure  i. 

^^   tte  first  service  fails,  another  service  is  given  at  the  next  period  of 

^^^ ti .     Each  of  these  service  blanks  are  filled  out  and  carefully  filed.   When 

Y^»I^^^"^^  takes  place,  the  herdsman  files  another  blank  recording  such  birth. 

^^    <:»rresponding  service  and  birth  blanks  are  then  filed  together.    Each 

^ixxn:x^  is  tagged  at  birth  with  a  number  corresponding  with  that  on  its 

j^^^lx  blank.  These  tags  are  the  common  metal  tags  put  through  the  carti- 

1^  ^^    ^Df  the  ear.     Besides  this,  when  the  animals  are  old  enough,  they  are 

jjj^^"^^ed  on  the  shoulder  with  their  distinguishing  number.     Any  chance 

^^^^Mstake  of  pedigree  of  these  animals  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

jj^^^^il  of  the  animals  are  kept  until  they  are  200  days  old,  when  they  are 

^^^^^^lued  for  the  study  of  conformation  in  relation  to  milk  production. 

\^^*^^3es  this  description  the  animals  are  carefully  examined  and  a  descrip- 

^  ^-^    of  the  color  and  other  outstanding  features  made.     Photographs  of 

^^^^  the  animals  are  taken  before  they  are  sold  and  kept  in  the  perma- 

^^^    files  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  for  reference. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  MATINGS 

^^f  ore  passing  to  the  analyses  of  the  individual  F^  hybrids  it  is  well  to 
"^v^  dearly  what  each  individual  mating  was  and  what  differences 
^^^^^ccn  them  could  be  expected.    To  this  end  Table  V  has  been  drawn 

^  to  show  the  matings  which  produced  each  crossbred. 
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Fig.  I. — S8RVIC0  and  BntTR  Rbcords  ussd  at  Mains  Expbrimbnt  Station. 

Service  record  blanks  are  filed  numerically  with  the  herdsman.  When  a  service  b  made,  the  service 
record  blank  is  filled  out  immediately  and  filed  by  the  author.  The  resulting  birth  b  described  on  the 
birth  record.    The  oorrespondinc  service  and  birth  records  are  connected  in  the  ofl&oe. 


MAINE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  ORONO.  MAINE 
This  Information  Wnx  Bb  Hbld  Strictly  Confidbntial 

This  blank  shoiild  be  filled  out  immediately  after  the  service  is  completed,  and 
mailed  in  an  addressed  envelope  furnished  you,  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Orono,  Maine. 

SBRVICB  RBCORD 

Date.  Hotir  of  service  This  record  made  by 

BULL  used.  Breed. 

(Name.) 

Is  the  bull  roistered?  *  If  so,  give  reg.  No. 

Owner  of  bull — Name.  Address. 

Age  of  bull.  No.  of  coverings  at  this  service. 

COW  served.  Breed. 

(Name.) 

Is  this  cow  registered?  If  so,  give  reg.  No. 

Owner  of  cow — Name.  Address. 

Age  of  cow.  When  did  she  calve  last? 

(Give  month,  day  and  year.) 
How  many  times  has  she  been  in  heat  since 
calving  including  this  heat? 

OrVB  THB  HOUR  (aND  DAY)  WHBN  IT  WAS  FIRST  NOTICBD  THAT  THB  COW  WAS  IN  HBAT 
BBFORB  SHB  WAS  PUT  TO  THB  BUlrL  THIS  TIMB 

How  many  hours  had  the  cow  been  yi  heat  before  she  was  served  ? 
(Do  not  write  in  this  q>ace.) 

Sbribs.  Nuubbr. 

MAINE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  ORONO,  MAINE 
This  Information  Wnx  Bb  Hbld  Strictly  Confidbntial. 
One  of  these  blanks  should  be  filled  out  immediately  after  each  calf  is  bom,  bvbn 
IF  rris  A  PRBMATURB  BIRTH  (ABORTION).    Mail  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Oiono,  Maine. 

BRBBDBR'S  BIRTH  RBCORD 

Date  of  birth.  Hotir  of  birth.  Record  made  by. 

Was  the  calf  male  or  female? 
(Make  especial  note  oi  twin  births.) 

Weight  of  calf  at  birth. 

Sire  of  calf.  Reg.  No. 

(Give  name  and  breed.) 

Dam  of  calf.  Reg.  No. 

(Give name  and  breed.) 

How  long  was  the  dam  dry  before  calving? 

At  what  hour  (and  day)  did  labor  begin? 

Has  the  dam  ever  aborted  ?    (If  so  give  particulars) 

Note  any  peculiarity  about  the  birth  or  the  calf  which  interests  you  and  might 
interest  others,  especially  abortions  and  monstrosities. 

(Do  not  write  in  this  space. ) 

Sex  entered. ..." 


Duration  of  gestation  da3rs  hrs.  (20  x  )+ 

Sbribs.  Numbbr. 
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Tabls  V. — Number t  sex,  and  parentage  of  animals  of  the  crossbred  herd 


CmM 
Na 


Sex 


Dropped. 


Name  of  sire  and  reg- 
istry No. 


Breed  oi  sire. 


Name  of  dam  and 
regikry  No. 


Breed  of  dam. 


9. 
lo. 


IS. 

13. 


1914. 
Har. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


•8 

5 

'.   29 

:.  xo 


X9XS. 
Jan.    9o 


Feb. 
Feb. 


16.. 

«7. 

F. 
M. 

18.. 

19. 

so.. 

M. 

F. 
M. 

St.. 

as.. 

M. 

F. 

t3- 

S4- 


«5. 

a6. 


»?- 
aS. 

s»- 

30. 

31. 
3«. 
33- 


S4. 
35- 


37. 
38. 

39. 

40. 

4X. 

4*. 

43- 


13 
Mar.  S3 

Har.  36 

Apr.    7 

Apr.  SI 

Apr.  as 

May    4 

Jme    6 

Oct   as 

Oct   s7 
Nov.    8 

X9X6. 
Jan.     z 
Jan.     z 
Jan.   zo 

Feb.  ss 

Har.    9 

Har.  so 

Apr.  xo 
May     s 

May  s5 

Jvae  17 

Jwly  X9 
Ang.  39 

Sept  zz 

S«ptss 

Oct     9 

Oct   17 
Nov.  zo 

Dec.  Z5 

19x7. 
Jan.     5 
J«».    13 

Jan.   s8 

Feb.    9 

Feb.    9 

Mar.  »5 

Apr.  30 


Lakeland's    Foci 

(XOS603). 
....do 


Jersey.. 
....do.. 


Dehra's     University 

De  Kol  (133910). 
Johaima  Lad  Manor 

De  Kol  (4x913). 
Tauros       Creamelle 

Hengcrveld  (9848a). 

Kayan  (167617) 

Taurus  Crcamdle 

Hengervdd  ^98483). 
Kayan  (X676X7, 
....do 


Hol8tdn>Fricsian. 
....do 

....do. 


Ddva  Johanna  De 
_Kol(x46774).        . 
P  u  a  1 1  n  e   Posch 
^(8x048). 
Canada's  Oeusa 

(443,86). 
Flora's  Golden 

Poetess  (364937)* 
Rosalie  (4887) 


Aberdeen- Angus. . 
Holstein-Fricsian 

Aberdeen- Angus . 
do 


.do.. 


Lakeland's     Poet 

(X03603). 
Taurus  Creamelle 

Hengervdd  (9848a). 
Columbia's    Fox 
^(X3«386).  ^ 
Taurus  Creamelle 

Hengcrveld  (9848a). 
Lakeland's  Poet 

Ki^an  (X676Z7) 

do. 


Jersey 

Holstein-Fricsian 

Jersey 

Holstciift-Friesian' 
Jersey 


Aberdeen- Angus. 
.....do 


DotAlMka(3M53).. 
Maple  Grove  NetU 

(39307.) 

Ruth  8th  (4457) 

College  Creusa 

(35661). 
Pauline  Posch 

(81Q48). 
Creusa  of  Orono  3d 

(34aa8). 
Delva  Johanna  De 

Kol  (146774). 
College  (jcm  (40037) 

Bventime    4th 

Flymg  Fox's  Flora 

(374051).  ^  , 
Hearthbloom 

(147X4X). 
College  Ruth  (4895) 
Rue  Victoria  (373096) 


.do., 
.do.. 


Taurus  Creamelle 
Hengerveid  (98483). 

Kayan  (X676X7) 

....do. 


do 

do 

Holstein-Fricsian 

Aberdeen- Angus . 
do 


Ruth  8th  (4457) . 
do.. 


Taurus  Crcamdle 

Hengervdd  (98483). 

Kayan  (X676X7) 


Fi  Crossbred  (o). 
Kayan  (1676x7)... 


Lakeland's  Poet 

(X036(»). 

Kayan  CX676Z7) 


....do 

Taurus  Creaznellc 

Hengervdd  (9848a). 
Lskcland's  Poet 

(xoa6Ga). 
Kayan  CX676X7) 


Holstein-Fricsian. 

Aberdeen- Angus . , 

Jersey  XHolstdn. 
Aberdeen- Angus . , 

Jersey 

Aberdeen- Angus. . . 


do 

Holstein-Fricsian 


Lady  Primrose's 
Governor  of  the 
Fountain  (18338). 

Ft  Crossbred  (o) 

Taurus  Creazndle 
Hengervdd  (98483). 

Kayan  (1676x7) 


Jersey 

Aberdeen- Angus. . 
Guernsey 


Jersey  XHolstdn. 
Holstein-Friesian . 

Aberdeen- Angus . 


do. 

Fi  Crossbred  (zo) 

do 

Angus  XC^ucxnsey. 

KayMi  (1676x7) 

Aberdeen- Angus. . 

do. 

do 

do. 

do 

Ckoasfaccdo. 

Tfrtrv  -  Hfllstehi 

do... 

do 

Maple  Grove  NetU 

(a9307).      , 
Dot  Alaska  (39353).. 
College   Creusa 

(25661). 
Columbia      Brown 

Bessie  (X48551). 
College   Creusa   3d 

Fi  <Sossbred(x).... 
Creusa  of  Orono  3d 

(34a38). 
Orono   Madge 

(X9378X). 
Pauline    Posch 
^(81048). 

Creusa'sLady(<3a34) 
Orono    Ellen 
^(193783). 
Bventime  4th 
_  (x5SSa6). 
Canada's 

(44386). 
Hearthbloo 

(x47X4x). 


RosaUe(4887) 

Flying  Pox's  Flora 

(a7405x). 
Orono   Nctt  a 
(3883a). 

Dot  Alaska  (39353).. 
College  Creusa 

(a566x). 
Rue    Vi<;toria 


Creusa 


(373096). 
College  Creusa  snd 

CoB^     Om    and 

(53335). 
Flora's    Golden 

Poetess  (364937). 
Qrossbredz 


Holstdn-FricsiaA. 

Do. 
(Guernsey. 
Jersey. 

Da 

Ayrshire. 
Do. 

Jersey  (MSJHB). 
Guernsey. 

Holstdn-Friesian. 

C>uemsey. 

Holstdn-Friesian. 

C>uemsey. 

Aberdeen- Angus. 

Jersey. 

Aberdeen- Angus. 

Jersey  (MSJHB). 
Jersey. 

Jersey  (MSJHB). 
Do.  • 

Ayrshire. 

Do. 
Guerxisey. 

Jersey. 

Guernsey. 

Jersey  XHolstdn. 
Guernsey. 

Aberdeen- Angus. 

Hdstdn-Friesiaa. 

Guernsey. 
Aberdeen- Angus. 

Da 

(Guernsey. 

Aberdeen- Angus. 


Jersey  (MSJHB). 
Jersey. 

Ayrshire. 


Da 
(Guernsey. 

Jersey. 

(Guernsey. 

Da 

Jersey. 

J  c  r  s  e  y-Holstdii- 
Friesiazi. 
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Table  V. — Number ^  sex,  and  parentage  of  animals  of  ^  crossbred  herd — Continued. 


Calf 

Sex 

No. 

Dropiied. 

44.. 

F. 

X917. 
May     4 

45.. 

F. 

May   13 

46.. 

F. 

June    6 

47.. 

F. 

Aug.    6 

48.. 

U. 

Aug.  xo 

49.. 

F. 

Aug.  15 

50.. 

H. 

Aug.  aa 

51.. 

M. 

Aug.  87 

5».- 

F. 

Oct.    XX 

53.. 

M. 

Oct.    ai 

Naxnd  of  tire  and  reg- 
istry No. 


Taurus  Greamene 

Hengerreld  (984B<)- 

Kayan  (1676x7) 


Taurus 

Hengervdd  (98483)< 
....do , 


Crossbred  o 

Taurus  CreameUe 

Hengenrdd  (984^). 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Breed  of  sire. 


Holstein-Priesian 
Aberdeen- Angus . 
Holsteiift-Fricsian 
....do 


Jersey  -  Holstein- 

Pncsian. 
Holstein-Priesian 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Name  oi  dam  and 
registry  No. 


Orono   Madge 

(xgarSx). 
Pauline    Posch 

(8x048).^ 
I^assie    oi    M.    P. 

(a97736). .  . 
Hearthbloom 

(x47X4i). 
Crossbred  xz 

Crossbred  a , 

Bventime    4tli 

QroewrMlza 

Orono    Bllen 

(i9a7«3). 
Rosalie  (4887) 


Breed  of  dam. 


Aberdeen- Angus. 
Holstein-Priesian. 
Jersey. 
Aberdeen- Angus. 

Jersey^Hobtein- 

Priesian. 
Holstein-Priesian- 

Guernsey. 
Aberdeen-Angus. 

Holstein-Priesian- 

Guernsey. 
Aberdeen- Angus. 

Jersey  (MSJHB). 


An  examination  of  Table  V  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment there  was  a  large  preponderence  of  males.  This  is  shown  graph- 
ically in  figure  2. 
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Pio.  a.— Diagram  showing  graphically  the  number  and  sex  sequence  of  the  births  composing  the  crossbred 
herd.    The  clear  rectangles  are  fenutle.    The  cross-hatched  rectangles  are  the  male. 

This  preponderance  of  males  is  shown  by  figure  2  to  be  due  to  a  large 
excess  of  males  in  the  first  matings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
probably  no  relation  between  the  time  of  service  and  the  sex  of  the 
animals  produced,  this  excess  is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  chance. 
Unfortunately,  this  first  excess  of  males  in  the  birth  has  not  been  com- 
pletely neutralized,  but  still  leaves  a  good  number  of  males  over  the 
expected  half.  In  the  first  54  births  there  were  31  males  to  23  females. 
Since  the  segr^^tion  of  the  sex-determining  elements  probably  takes 
place  in  the  male,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  individual  bulls  in  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  offspring  produced.  The 
numbers  as  yet  are  rather  too  small  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion, 
but  are  still  large  enough  to  be  of  interest.  Table  VI  gives  such  a 
comparison  of  breeds. 
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TablS  VI. — Inflation  oj^he  sex  produced  to  breed  of  bull 


Breed  and  name. 

Ml. 

Pemak. 

JBRSSy: 

T -flkelftnd  *n  Poet 

a 
I 

4 

Columbia  Fox 

Total 

3 

4 

Holstbin: 

Delva's  Univcisitv  De  Kol 

I 

I 

lO 

Taunis  Creamelle  Hengerveld 

6 

Trttal  

II 

7 

Abbrdbbn-Angus  : 

K^^van ,,,.,,.,,, , ,.....,,. 

15 

8 

«^»J  (M* 

Total 

15 

8 

Gubbnsby: 

r#ady  Primrose  *s  Governor  of  the  Fountain 

Total 

Crossbrbd: 

No 

2 

Total 

2 

Grand  total 

31 

23 

Table  VI  shows  that  the  large  number  of  males  is  principally  due  to 
two  animals — ^Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  and  ICayan.  This  increased 
number  over  half  does  not  belong  to  any  breed  difference,  but  is  probably 
simply  a  function  of  chance  sorting. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PARENTAL  HERD 

The  description  of  the  parents  and  their  crossbred  offspring  will  be 
arranged  in  the  following  form  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison.  The 
description  of  the  individual  parents  will  be  made  first. 

The  description  of  the  animals  will  be  given  in  the  following  form: 
First,  the  sex,  then  the  color  and  markings  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body — ^muzzle,  tongue,  switch,  horns,  hoofs,  and  secretions — and  then 
the  general  type  that  the  offspring  exhibits  in  regard  to  its  breed  char- 
acteristics. The  further  points  considered  will  be  in  the  following 
succession:  Type  as  judged  by  dairy  or  beef  production,  number  and 
placement  of  teats  or  rudimentaries,  description  of  milk  veins  and 
wells,  and  lastly  the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  udder. 

The  individual  descriptions  of  the  crossbred  animals  follow  that  of 
their  parents.  The  mating  is  given  first,  then  the  number  of  the  result- 
ing offspring.  The  rest  of  the  description  of  these  crossbreds  follows 
the  same  form  as  that  of  their  parents. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ANIMALS  IN   PABJInTAL   HBRD 
Abbrdbsn-Anous  Hbrd 

Malb:  kayan  (167617). — Solid  black  except  for  a  small  amount  of  white  aiound 
rudimentaries.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black,  with  a  few  gray  hairs  scat, 
tered  through  it.  No  horns  nor  traces  of  them.  Hoofs  black,  and  secretions  dark 
brown.  The  head  is  a  good  typical  Aberdeen-Angus  head.  Well-nnmded  low-set 
bull,  kept  in  rather  low  flesh  for  breeding  purposes.  Four  rudimentaries;  milk  veins 
fairly  large  and  long. 

Fbmalb:  BVBNTiBfB  4TH  (i 55526). —Solid  black;  muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch 
black,  with  a  few  gray  hairs  in  it.  No  trace  of  horns  present.  Hoofs  black ;  secretions 
dark  biown.  The  face  is  typically  Angus.  The  shoulders,  barrel,  rump,  fore  and 
hind  quarters  are  not  deeply  fleshed  and  lack  the  filling  typical  of  Angus.  In  short, 
the  cow  has  some  traces  of  the  dairy  type;  at  the  same  time  she  has  the  deep,  blocky 
body  characteristic  of  the  beef  breed.  Four  fair  teats  and  two  rudimentaries.  Fair- 
sized  milk  veins  and  wells.    Udder  large  for  such  a  low-milking  breed  (PI.  i,  A). 

Fbmalb:  hbarthbloom  (147141). — Solid  black  except  for  a  few  white  haiis  be- 
tween the  fore  teats.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black.  Switch  black,  with  a  few  gray 
hairs  in  it.  No  trace  of  horns  or  scurs.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  dark  biown.  Typical 
Aberdeen-Angus  in  shoulders,  head,  barrel,  and  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  an  animal 
in  breeding  condition.  Four  well-placed  teats,  udder  dt  small  capacity.  Milk  veins 
and  wells  small .  A  typical  beef  cow  having  none  of  the  dairy  points  developed  to  any 
extent  (PI.  i,  B). 

FbmalB:  orono  uadgb  (192781). — Black  except  for  a  small  white  area  on  the 
teats.  Muzzle  and  tongue  black;  switch  black,  with  a  few  gray  hairs  in  it.  Horns 
entirely  absent.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  dark  brown.  Face  rather  lacking  somewhat 
in  the  Aberdeen- Angus  type.  It  is  rather  too  thin.  Body  lacks  filling  in  chine  and 
over  the  withers.  Four  teats  and  one  rudimentary.  Milk  veins  and  wells  are  small. 
Udder  of  low  capacity. 

Fbmalb:  orono  Bixbn  (192783).— Solid  black  except  for  a  few  white  hairs  on 
hind  quarters  of  udder.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  No  trace  of 
horns;  hoofs  black.  Secretions  dark  brown.  A  typical  Aberdeen- Angus  cow  in  low 
flesh.  Four  teats  and  one  rudimentary  on  right  side  between  the  fore  and  hind  teats. 
Udder  oi  low  capacity  and  meaty  in  texture. 

Ayrshirb  Hbrd 

Fbmalb:  dot  ALASKA  (29353).— Red,  white,  and  black;  black  confined  to  outside 
of  nostrils.  Majority  of  the  body  is  dark  red.  Spotting  irregular  in  area,  occurring  on 
the  shotdders,  brisket,  belly,  flank,  rump,  and  base  of  tail.  Practically  all  of  the  white 
areas  are  flecked  with  the  red  islands.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  white;  switch  red  and 
black,  mixed  with  some  gray.  Horns  are  not  at  all  "typy"  of  the  Ayrshire,  as  they 
are  too  thin  and  not  thiown  upward  sufficiently.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  orange. 
Face  has  too  much  dish  and  the  body  is  too  short  and  too  low  to  the  ground  for  the 
good  type  of  Ayr^iire  animal.  Udder  rather  small  and  only  of  fair  shape.  Ifilk  veins 
and  wells  of  medium  length  and  size.  The  animal  is  much  too  small  and  lig^t,  even 
for  the  New  England  type,  the  type  she  most  resembles. 

Fbmalb:  orono  nbtta  (38832).— Red  and  white;  large  broad  star.  Shoiddersand 
brisket  and  front  part  of  fore  and  hind  legs  white.  The  barrel  and  rump  are  white- 
spotted,  each  spot  containing  large  irregular  islands.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black. 
White,  heavy  horns,  pretty  well  up.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  small  in  amount  and 
yellow.  Dark-red  nose,  with  a  few  gray  hairs  scattered  through  it.  Rump  not  quite 
as  level  as  would  be  expected  of  an  animal  typical  of  the  breed.  Hind  quarters  aome- 
whatheavy.  Udder  small,  especially  in  the  fore  quarters.  Milk  veins  and  wells  small. 
Four  well-placed  teats  (PI.  i,  C). 
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PbmalS:  UAPhH  OROVB  NBTTA  (29307).— OoloT  red  and  white.  Much  resembling 
the  spotting  of  her  dau^ter,  Oiono  Netta.  Muzzle  black;  horns  heavy;  black-tipped 
and  thrown  forward  and  up,  as  would  be  characteristic  of  the  Ayrshire.  Udder  good- 
sized  and  well  shaped.  Well  carried  out  in  fore  quarters.  General  type  is  that  of  the 
New  Inland  Ayrshire. 

GUSKMSSY  Hbrd 

Mai^B:  lady  prucrosb's  oovbrnor  of  ths  pountain  (18328).— Oobr  a  light 
yellow  and  white.  White  confined  chiefly  to  the  shoulders,  legs,  and  belly.  Muzzle 
is  flesh-colored.  Switch  white.  .Horns  coming  out  at  right  angles  to  head  and  curving 
slightly  forward.  Good  Guernsey  form  both  in  head  and  in  fore  and  hind  quarters. 
Four  well-developed  rudimentaries  (PI.  2,  A). 

Fbmals:  collbgb  obu  (40037).— Cobr  orange  and  white.  White  on  belly,  fore 
and  hind  legs  chiefly.  Tongue  white;  few  white  hairs  on  face;  muzzle  smutty; 
switch  white.  Horns  large ,  thrown  forward,  up  and  back,  black  tipped.  Hoofs  white; 
secretions  orange.  General  appearance  is  heavy  for  a  dairy  cow.  Face  a  little  short; 
body  short;  withers  thick,  well-developed;  broad  girth;  rump  fairly  short;  tail  set 
high ;  twist  well-filled.    Udder  small  and  poorly  shaped.    Veins  and  wells  fairly  large. 

Fbmalb:  collbgb  obm  2ND  (53235).— Color:  Orange  and  white.  White  star  on  fore- 
head. Two  white  spots  on  left  shotdder.  Belly  white;  short  white  stocking  on  left 
foreleg,  extending  as  long  white  area  along  front  of  leg  to  brisket. 

Hind  legs  are  white  below  the  knee.  Muzzle  white;  tongue  white;  switch  white. 
Horns  long  and  slender,  thrown  up  and  back.  Hoofs  white;  secretions  orange,  large 
in  amount.  The  animal  exhibits  a  fair  Guernsey  type,  although  rather  light  in  body 
weight  and  heavy  in  shoulders.  Udder  of  fair  shape;  teats  rather  well  placed; 
medium-sized  milk  veins  and  wells. 

Fbmalb:  coixbob  crbusa  (25661). — Color  orange  and  white,  white  star  on  fore- 
head. Muzzle  has  a  grayish  area  around  it.  Broad  band  of  white  extending  across 
the  shoulder  and  connecting  with  the  white  belly.  Forelegs,  brisket,  and  udder 
white.  Broad  band  of  white  across  the  rump  including  the  exterior  end  of  the  chime 
and  running  down  on  forelegs  as  far  as  the  hoof.  Muzzle  white,  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  it.  Tongue  white;  switch  white.  Horns  heavy,  thrown  up  and  back.  Hoah 
white;  secretions  orange.  The  general  tjrpe  is  that  of  a  fair  Guernsey.  Udder  it 
good  size,  although  rather  poor  in  shape.    Milk  veins  and  wells  good  size. 

Fbmalb:  collbob  crbusa  2Nd  (34^27). — Color  orange  and  white.  Large  white 
star.  Udder  white,  broad  band  extending  over  rump  to  fore  sides  of  white  hindl^;s; 
hindlegs  are  clear  white  to  knee.  Muzzle  white;  tongue  white;  switch  ^diite. 
Horns  long,  thin,  thrown  upward  and  curved  forward  and  in.  Hoofs  white;  secre- 
tions orange,  large  in  amount.  Nose  narrow,  strong,  good  dish  and  veins.  General 
type  is  that  of  a  fair  Guernsey.  Udder  rather  small,  pendant,  and  poorly  shaped. 
Medium-sized  veins  and  wells. 

Fbmalb:  crbusa 's  i^adt  (53234). — Color  3rellow  and  white.  Star,  white  spot  on 
both  shoulders,  extending  over  withers.  Belly  white;  forel^[s  white  on  the  inside; 
short  stockings.  White  spot  on  left  side  of  barrel.  Rump  and  tail  set  white.  Irreg- 
ular white  lines  in  front  of  hindlegs,  extending  down  into  clear  white  area  below  the 
knee.  Muzzle,  toi^ue,  and  switch  white.  Horns  thrown  forward  and  up.  Hoofs 
white;  secretions  orange.  Animal  is  rather  light  in  weight  and  withers  are  a  trifle 
heavy  for  a  typical  Guernsey  animal.    Milk  veins  lead  to  rather  good  wells  (PI.  2,  B). 

Hoi^stbin-Fribsiak  Hbrd 

Malb:  JOHANNA  LAD  MANOR  DB  KOL  (41913)- — Color  black  and  white.  Star. 
Broad  band  of  white  just  back  of  the  shoulders,  extending  around  the  body.  Fore- 
legs vdiite,  tail  set  white,  hindlegs  white,  the  white  extending  as  Irregular  area  up- 
wards to  the  flank.    Muzzle  black,  switch  white.    Horns  large  and  thick,  coming 
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out  at  right  angles  from  head.  Good  Holstein-Fxiesian  type;  if  aii3rthing  the  head 
has  too  much  of  the  aquiline  and  perhaps  might  be  considered  chunky.  Neck  and 
shoulders  are  heavy.  Crest  is  lacge.  Rump  well  rotmded.  Throughout,  the  bull 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  strong,  masculine  development. 

Malb:  TAURUS  CREAMBiXB  HBNGBVBLD  (98482).— Cok)r  black  and  white.  White 
on  face,  shoulders,  and  belly.  Stockings  on  fore  and  hind  feet.  Muzzle  black; 
tongue  and  switch  white.  Large  straight  horns  come  out  at  right  angles  from  head. 
Hoofs  white,  with  black  streaks  in  front;  secretions  dark  brown.  Four  well-placed 
rudimentaries.  Veins  long,  leading  to  good-sized  wells.  In  the  white  areas  the 
skin  may  be  seen  to  be  spotted  with  black.  All  in  all  the  bull  is  a  good  large  type 
of  Holstein-Friesian  (PI.  2,  C). 

Fbmalb:  paui«inb  posch  (81048). — Color  black  and  white.  Broad  white  blaze. 
Throat  white.  Forelegs  white.  Broad  band  of  white  on  both  shoulders  and  over 
withers.  Brisket  and  belly  white.  Irr^^ar  white  area  running  from  white  hind- 
1^  over  the  flank  and  across  white  rump  to  connect  on  the  other  side  with  a  white 
area  coming  from  the  other  hindl^.  Muzzle  black  and  white.  Tongue  and  switch 
white.  Horns  fairly  heavy,  curving  forward  and  down.  Hoofs  black-and-white 
streaked;  secretions  dark  brown.  Good  Holstein-Friesian  type.  Udder  somewhat 
too  pendant  and  lacks  filling  in  the  fore  quarters.  Milk  veins  tortuous  and  of  good 
size.    Wells  good  size. 

Fbmalb:  dblva  johanna  db  koi«  (146774). — Color  black  and  wbltt.  White 
star.  Brisket  and  dewlap  white.  White  forelegs.  Belly  and  udder  white.  Hind- 
legs  white,  the  white  areas  extending  irregtdarly  onto  the  flank.  Muzzle  black. 
Tongue  and  switch  white.  Horns  fairly  heavy,  turning  forward.  Hoofs  white; 
have  a  black  streak  in  front  part;  secretions  dark  brown.  Udder  has  a  tendency  to 
be  somewhat  pendant.  Veins  large  and  tortuous.  Fair-sized  wells.  The  skin 
tmder  the  white  areas  can  be  seen  to  be  black. 

JBRSBY  Herd 

Malb:  lakbland's  pobt  (102603). — Color  black,  brown,  and  dark  fawn.  Head 
and  shoulders  dark  brown  to  black,  gray  at  base  of  horns.  Back  a  dark  fawn.  Legs 
dark  fawn.  Hair  extremely  heavy  on  face.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black,  with  a 
small  white  spot  on  tip;  switch  black.  Strong  horns  turned  forward  and  in.  Hoofs 
black;  secretions  yellow.  Rump  a  trifle  long.  Dewlap  rather  prominent.  Pour 
rudimentaries  fairly  well  placed.    Small  milk  veins  and  wells  (PI.  3f  A). 

Malb:  Columbia's  fox  (126386). — Color  solid  except  for  a  small  white  spot  on 
right  stifle.    Tongue  black;  switch  black. 

Fbmalb:  lassib  of  u.  f.  (297736). — Color  gray-fawn.  Black  spot  on  fore- 
legs just  above  hoofs.  Hindlegs  light  gray-fawn.  Muzzle  and  tongue  black.  Switch 
black,  with  a  few  gray  hairs  in  it.  Horns  turned  forward  and  in.  Hoofs  black ;  secre- 
tions yellow.  Face  a  little  long;  nose  a  little  narrow.  Withers  somewhat  heavy  and 
a  little  too  prominent  for  a  perfect  Jersey  type.  Udder  of  excellent  proportions  and 
of  good  size.  Teats  well  placed;  milk  veins  on  right  side  branched,  on  the  left  side 
single  (PI.  3»  B). 

Fbmalb:  rosauB  msjhb  (4887). — Color  a  lig^t  cream  and  black.  Black  on 
front  side  of  face,  forelegs,  and  hind  quarters.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch 
black.  Horns  black  and  white,  rather  light,  thrown  fdiward  and  up;  hoc^  black; 
secretions  yellow.  The  animal  is  not  at  all  a  good  Jersey  type  because  of  the  heavy 
withers,  pronounced  dewlap  and  barrel  showing  little  tendency  to  the  typical  V- 
shape.  Udder  is  rather  small;  teats  small;  milk  vein  on  right  side  long,  left  side 
ihort  and  small. 

Fbmalb:  ruth  8th  msjhb  (4457). — Color  solid  orange.  Muzzle  black;  tongue 
black ;  switch  black.  Horns  fine,  white  tips.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  yeUow.  Face  is 
overrefined.    Dewli^  and  brisket  too  much  in  evidence.    Vertebra  wide  apart. 
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Barrel  medium-sized.  I/mg  level  romp;  fine  dean  bones.  Cow  in  extremely  poor 
condition.  Udder  rather  good  size,  pendant;  teats  large  and  long;  milk  veins  short 
and  of  fair  size. 

Fbbcalb:  coixBGS  RX7TH  MSjHB  (4895).— SoUd  color,  yellow  fawn,  varying  in 
shades.  Dark  on  face,  neck,  and  back.  Light  on  nose,  belly,  and  legs.  Muzzle 
black ;  tongue  white ,  background  covered  with  small  black  spots ;  switch  black.  Horn 
slendor,  turning  forward  and  up,  white  base,  black-tipped.  Hoofs  black;  secretions 
yellow.  Udder  small,  deeply  cut  between  quartets.  Small  teats;  good-sized  veins, 
rather  long  and  leading  to  good-sized  wells. 

Fbmalb:  rue  victoria  (273096).— Color  solid,  a  general  light  cream.  Muzzle 
black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  Horns  heavy,  turning  forward  and  in.  Hoofs 
black;  secretions  yellow.  Face  and  neck  are  fair  type.  Shoulders  heavy;  brisket 
of  good  size.  Barrel  short;  rump  long  and  level.  Udder  rather  small;  teats  well 
placed;  milk  veins  good-sized  and  tortuous. 

FBBiALB:  FLYING  Fox's  FLORA  (274051). — Solid  color.  Muzzle  black;  tongue 
black;  switch  black.  Horns  black-tipped,  turn  forward  and  in.  Secretions  yellow. 
Udder  good  size  with  well-balanced  quarters.    Teats  well  placed. 

Fbmalb:  Columbia's  brown  bbssib  ( 14855 i).-T-Solid  color.  Muzzle  black; 
tongue  black;  switch  black.  Horns  turn  forward  and  down.  Udder  pendent,  hind 
quarters  good;  fore  quarters  rather  poor.  This  may  not  be  the  natural  condition,  as 
the  animal  is  quite  old. 

Fbmalb:  flora's  goldbn  pobtbss  (264927). — Solid  color,  dark  gray-fawn.  Face 
and  front  part  of  forelegs  dark.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  brown.  Horns 
fair-azed,  curving  forward  and  in;  white  at  base  and  black-tipped.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  yellow.  Udder  capacious,  somewhat  cut  between  quarters.  Good-sized, 
tortuous  veins,  rather  short.    On  the  whole  an  excellent  tjrpical  Jersey  animal. 

INDIVIDUAL  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  THE   CROSSBRED   HERD 

Crossbrbd  o:   lakeland's  Poet  (102603)   X   Delva  Johanna  De  Kol  (146774) — 
Jersey  X  Holstein-Friesian. 

Male:  Black,  small  amount  of  white;  white  spot  on  left  front;  elbow  joint;  white  on 

^^to;  small  area  in  inguinal  region.    Muzzle  and  switch  black;  tongue  black,  with 

^hite  spot  in  the  middle  of  it.    General  type  is  that  of  the  Holstein-Friesian.    Horns 

heavy,  coming  straight  out  from  head  (Holstein-Friesian  type).    Four  rudimentaries, 

^^c  supernumerary  placed  on  the  scrotum. 

^«ossbrbd  i:   Lakeland's  Poet  (102603)   X  Pauline  Fbsch  (81048)— Jersey  X 

&>Istevn.Friesian. 

^'^'^a.le:  Black  and  white.    No  white  on  face;  white  spots  on  left  side  of  brisket, 

^xtenclijig  as  white  streaks  under  forelegs;  white  spots  flecked  with  black  on  left  flank, 

r*^S"*^^r  white  areas  on  right  side  of  udder.    Muzzle  black  and  white;  switch  black; 

^'"^P^^rsed  with  a  few  white  hairs.    Horns  have  white  base,  black  tips,  <rf  mediimi 

^    ^'^'t:,  curving  forward  and  in.    Hoofs  black;  secretions  light  brown.    General  tjrpe 

.  ^^^^  a  Holstein-Friesian  X  Jersey  intermediate.    The  face  and  horns  give  more  the 

^^■'^ssion  of  the  Holstein-Friesian,  for  there  is  no  dish  in  the  face,  and  the  body  lacks 

,^_^^^<ige  shape  of  the  Jersey.    The  lack  of  fleshing  and  small  size  of  barrel  show  the 

wv^^  influence.    Udder  pendent,  with  four  poorly  placed  teats.    Milk  veins  and 

.^  *^ither  small.    Rather  a  low  milker  with  a  fair  percentage  of  butter  fat.    Has  a 

^^  ^airy  temperament. 

^^^Ossbrbd  2:  Delva 's  University  De  Kol  (133910)  X  Canada's  Creusa  (44386) — 

^^^*^n-Friesian  X  Guernsey. 

^^^ale.    Black  and  white.    Practically  all  black  areas  have  some  red  on  the  base 

^  ^e  hair.     White  strip  on  face;  white  spot  on  shoulder  connected  on  left  side  with  a 

^^te  belly,  which  extends  as  far  forward  as  the  end  of  the  brisket.    Forelegs  white; 
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teats  and  udder  white;  white  on  hind  legs,  extending  as  an  irregular  area  onto  the 
flank.  Tail  about  half  white.  Mtuzle  black,  with  white  spot  in  the  middle  d  it. 
Tongue  white;  switch  white;  horns  white  at  base,  black  tips,  turn  upward  and  in. 
Hoofs  white;  secretions  slight  and  dark  brown.  In  general,  the  body  type  is  that  of 
a  Hblstein-Friesian.  Udder  of  good  size,  but  poor  in  shape ;  lacks  filling  in  fore  quarters, 
tending  to  be  somewhat  pendent.  Pour  teats,  one  supernumerary  on  left  side  near 
the  fore  teat.  Milk  veins  and  wells  of  good  size.  Milk  pioduction  rather  lai^ge  in 
quantity,  but  low  in  percentage  of  fat. 

Crossbrqd  3:  Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol  (41913)  X  Flora's  Golden  Fbetess 
(264927) — Holstein-Priesian  X  Jersey. 

Male.  Black  and  white;  white  not  distinctly  separated  from  the  black  areas  and 
small  in  the  total  amount.  White  on  brisket;  white  spot  on  belly;  right  flank  has 
three  white  spots;  small  white  spot  at  base  of  switch.  Muzzle  light  slate.  Tongue 
b  white  with  two  small  patches  of  black  on  left  side  and  tip.  Switch  mixed  black 
and  white,  black  predominating.  Horns  those  of  the  Hblstein-Friesian,  short,  and 
curving  in  and  upward.  The  type  is  intermediate  between  the  Holstein-Friesian 
and  the  Jersey.  In  general  the  animal  is  too  light  for  a  Holstein-Friesian  of  the  same 
age.  Shoulders  are  heavy,  fairly  deep.  Barrel  is  of  medium  size;  rump  long  and 
level.    Rudimentaries  four  and  well  placed. 

Crossbred  4:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Rosalie  MSJHB  (4457)— 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Jersey. 

Male.  Solid  black,  muzzle  slate  color,  tongue  a  day-blue,  switch  black.  Horns 
of  medium  length,  curving  slightly  forward.  Type  that  of  an  intermediate,  but 
giving  more  the  impression  of  the  Jersey  than  the  Hblstein-Friesian.  This  impression 
may  be  due  to  the  evident  quality  and  refinement  which  the  animal  exhibits.  The 
size  of  bone  is  greater  than  that  idiich  may  be  expected  of  a  Jersey  btdl  of  the  same 
age,  showing  that,  even  in  the  question  of  quality,  the  Holstein-Friesian  has  had 
some  influence.    Four  rudimentaries  fairly  well  placed. 

Crossbred  5:  K^yan  (167617)  X  Dot  Alaska  (29353) — Aberdeen- Angus  X  Ayr- 
shire. 

Male.  Solid  black  except  for  a  few  white  hairs  on  scrotum.  Muzzle  light  slate. 
Ibngue  and  switch  black.  Prominent  scurs.  Type  in  general  that  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  although  in  the  lateral  view  of  the  head,  the  straight  nose,  and  lai^ge  refined 
nostrils  exhibit  the  A3rrshire  character  distinctly.  Rudimentaries  four  and  well 
placed. 

Crossbred  6:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Maple  Grove  Netta  (29304) — 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Ayrshire. 

Male.  Black  and  white,  the  area  of  the  'vdiite  lacge  in  proportion  to  the  black. 
Each  whit^  area  has  many  black  islands  in  it.  The  forehead  has  broad,  V-shaped 
white  star  on  it.  Muzzle  has  a  white  strip.  The  throat  is  white.  Upper  part  of 
forel^s  and  front  of  lower  part  white;  white  belly,  the  white  extending  across  the 
shoulders.  White  on  both  sides  of  rump.  Planks  and  one  side  of  hindlegs  white. 
Muzzle  slate-colored.  Tongue  flesh-colored;  switch  mostly  white,  but  has  some  black 
in  it.  Type  is  that  of  an  Ayrshire.  Broad  forehead ,  straight  nose,  clean-cut  lips  which 
are  rather  long.  Horns  large,  coming  straight  out  from  head,  turning  slightly  up. 
Pour  rudimentaries  well  placed  (PI.  3,  C). 

Crossbred  7:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Ruth  8th  MSJHB  (4457)— Aberdeen- Angus  X 
Jersey. 

Male.  Solid  black  except  for  a  'vdiite  spot  in  the  inguinal  r^ion.  Muzzle  meditun 
slate;  tongue  pale  clay-blue;  switch  black.  No  horns  or  scurs  visible,  although  there 
are  slight  prominences  tmder  the  hair.  In  general  the  type  is  that  of  an  intermediate. 
From  the  front  view  the  breadth  and  diah  of  the  forehead,  blockiness  of  shoulders  and 
fore  quarters,  and  the  depth  of  barrel  indicate  the  Aberdeen-Angus.  In  the  side  view 
the  head  is  that  of  the  Jersey,  as  it  shows  much  dish.    The  hind  quarters  are  too  light 
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and  thin  for  the  Angus,  and  the  whole  body  exhibits  more  the  dairy  t)rpe  than  the 
type  of  the  beef  animal.    Rndimentaries  four  and  well  placed. 

Crossbkbo  8:  Kayan  (167617)  X  College  Creusa  (25661) — Aberdeen-Angus  X 
Guernsey. 

Male.  Solid  oolorof  a  dark  red-bzown  hue.  Muzzle  is  brownish  and  smoky.  Tongue 
a  light  slate.    No  horns  or  scurs  present. 

Ckossbrsd  9:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Pauline  Fbech  (81048) — Aberdeen  Angus  X  Hol- 
stein-Friesian. 

Male.  Black  and  'vdiite.  White  extends  from  the  region  of  the  navel  to  the  inguinal 
region  as  a  narrow  band.  Muzzle  and  tongue  black.  Switch  black,  with  a  few  white 
hairs  scattered  through  it.  Small  loose  scurs.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  brown.  The 
head  and  fore  quarters  have  a  pronounced  beef  type.  The  hind  quarters  are  not  so 
heavily  fleshed  as  one  would  expect  from  a  beef  animal  of  the  same  age.  Rndi- 
mentaries four  and  well  placed.  Milk  wells  small;  veins  about  a  feet  in  length  and 
of  fair  size  (PL  4.  A). 

CrossbrBd  10:  Ka3ran  (167617)  X  Creusa  of  Qrono  3d  (34228) — ^Aberden- Angus  X 
Guernsey. 

Male.  Brownie  black  except  for  a  little  white  in  front  of  scrotum.  Muzzle  and 
t(Migue  li^t  slate ;  switch  black.  No  horns.  The  type  b  that  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus, 
although  it  is  much  refined.  The  quarters  lack  something  of  the  filling  of  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus bull.  Rudimentaries  fotur,  one  small  supernumerary  placed  in  back  of 
the  hind  rudimentaries  about  midway  between  them. 

Crossbrsd  II :  Lakeland's  Poet  (102603)  X  Delva  Johanna  De  Kol  (146774) — 
Jersey  X  Holstein-Friesian. 

Female.  Black  and  white ;  small  star  in  middle  of  forehead.  Lower  part  of  brisket 
white,  extending  onto  upper  part  of  foreleg.  There  is  a  spot  on  the  left  foreleg  and 
one  on  the  right  foreleg  just  above  the  knee.  Upper  part  of  belly  has  irregular  white 
spots.  Right  side  oi  udder  white,  left  side  ci  udder  has  the  middle  portion  white  and 
back  part  black.  White  spot  on  right  flank.  Lower  part  oi  tail  above  switch  spotted 
with  white.  Little  spot  of  white  above  ankle  on  each  hind  hoof.  Muzzle  slate; 
tongue  white;  switch  white  and  black  about  equally  mixed.  Horns  7  inches,  sharp, 
black  tips,  curving  forward  and  in.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  a  dark  brown.  The 
general  type  of  body  is  that  of  a  rather  light  Holstein-Friesian.  In  the  side  view  of 
the  face  the  thin  nose  and  dish  show  clearly  the  Jersey  influence.  Four  teats,  one 
small  supernumerary  placed  well  up  on  middle  of  hind  quarters  (PI.  4,  B). 

Crossbrsd  12:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  College  Gem  (40037) — 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Guernsey. 

Female.  Black,  white,  and  gray-fawn.  White  on  both  forelegs  and  stockings 
extending  to  humerus.  Belly  has  broad  strip  of  white  extending  from  between  the 
forelegs  as  far  back  as  the  hind  quarters  of  the  udder.  Hindkgs  have  stockings  of  a 
gray-fawn  which  extend  as  a  regular  line  on  right  front  side  to  the  white  on  the  belly. 
Muzzle  black;  tongue  white;  switch  white;  horns  cturved  forward  and  slightly  upward, 
with  black  tips.  Hoofs  black-and-white  streaked;  secretions  orange.  The  type  is 
essentially  Holstein-Friesian  in  appearance,  although  the  thinness  of  the  face  and 
the  extremely  heavy  dioulders  and  high  tail  set  show  plainly  the  influence  of  Guernsey 
mother.    Theudderbofmediiun  size,  teats  four  and  fairly  well  placed.    Quality  fair. 

Crossbrsd  13:  Coltunbia's  Fax  (126386)  X  Eventime  4th  (55526) — ^Jersey  X  Aber- 
deen-Angus. 

Male.  Black,  with  a  small  amount  of  white  on  underside  of  throat  and  in  the 
ingiiittfti  region.  Muzzle  slate;  tongue  light  clay-blue;  switch  black.  Fair-sized 
icurs.  The  breadth  and  height  of  forehead  and  heavy  shoulders  indicate  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus. The  thin,  narrow  nose,  low  heart  girth  and  lack  of  body  depth,  hair, 
and  evident  quality  resemble  the  Jersey.    However,  the  evident  roundness  of  build. 
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and  deepness  of  fleshing  make  the  general  type  too  much  that  of  a  beef  animal  to  favor 
the  Jersey.    Four  well-placed  rudimentaries. 

Crossbred  14:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (9848a)  X  Plying  Pox's  Flora 
(274051) — Holstein-Priesian  X  Jersey. 

Male.  Black  and  white.  White  between  the  forelegs  extending  as  irregular 
spotting  on  either  side  into  the  inguinal  region.  Two  white  spots  on  right  shoulder; 
white  spot  on  right  hip  and  right  flank.  White  at  base  of  switch.  Muzzle  white; 
tongue  black;  switch  black-ti|)ped  white  coverts.  Horns  white,  black-tipped. 
Hoofs  black;  secretions  light  brown.  Intermediate  in  type  between  the  Holstein- 
Priesian  and  Jersey.  Rudimentaries  well  placed;  milk  veins  and  wells  small;  about 
20  inches  on  either  side  (PI.  4,  C). 

Crossbrbd  15:  Lakeland's  Poet  (102603)  X  Hearthbloom  (147141) — ^Jersey  X  Aber- 
deen-Angus. 

Female.  Solid  black.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black.  Horns  slight 
stubs  just  through  the  skin.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  a  dark  orange  bordering  on 
brown.  Head,  shoulders,  and  withers  give  the  appearance  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
except  that  they  are  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  The  fleshing  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  rather  heavy,  but  not  heavy  enough  for  the  beef  type.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  barrel,  rump,  flanks,  and  twist  are  of  the  Jersey  type,  which  is  heavily  fleshed. 
Pour  well-placed  teats;  milk  veins  and  wells  small.  Quality  good.  The  poll  of  the 
head  has  the  pectdiar  knobbed  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  (PI.  5,  A). 

Crossbrbd  16:  Kayan  (167617)  X  College  Ruth  MSJHB  (4895)— Aberdeen-Angus  X 
Jersey. 

Female.  Solid  black.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black.  No  horns 
present,  although  there  are  slight  loose  prominences  under  the  skin.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  dark  brown.  The  face  is  intermediate  in  type  between  the  Jersey  and 
Aberdeen- Angus.  In  the  front  view  of  the  face  the  great  breadth  of  forehead  and  nose 
of  the  Aberdeen- Angus  are  not  seen.  In  the  side  view  the  face  lacks  the  dish  of  the 
Jersey.  The  general  type  is  intermediate  between  the  two  breeds,  the  fore  quarters 
favoring  the  beef  type,  the  barrel,  rump,  and  hind  quarters  generally  indicating  the 
Jersey  type,  which  has  a  considerable  amount  of  flesh  on  it.  Teats  four,  fairly  well 
placed. 

Crossbrbd  17:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Rue  Victoria  (273096) — ^Aberdeen- Angus  X 
Jersey. 

Male.  Black,  except  for  a  small  amount  of  white  in  front  of  the  inguinal  region. 
Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  Loose  scurs  about  i  inch  in  length. 
Hoofs  black;  secretions  brown.  Head,  shoulders,  and  withers  resemble  those  of  a 
light  Aberdeen- Angus  bull.  The  depth  and  length  of  body  and  rump  show  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Jersey  quite  heavily  fleshed.  Loin  has  more  breadth  and  filling  than 
would  be  expected  of  a  Jersey  of  the  same  age.  Milk  veins  about  14  inches  on  each 
side.    Rudimentaries  four  and  fairly  well  placed.    Quality  fair. 

Crossbrbd  18:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Ruth  8th  MSJHB  (4457)— Aberdeen-Angus  X 
Jersey. 

Male.    Twin  to  No.  19.    Black  in  color.    Died  when  only  a  day  old. 

Crossbrbd  19:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Ruth  8th  MSJHB  (4457)— Aberdeen-Angus  X 
Jersey. 

Female.  Twin  to  No.  18.  Solid  black.  Muzzle,  tongue,  and  switch  black.  No 
horns,  although  slight,  loose  concrescences  can  be  felt  through  the  skin.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  brown.  Pace,  shoulders,  and  fore  quarters  resemble  the  Aberdeen-Angus. 
Hind  quarters  are  those  of  the  Jersey  in  very  high  condition.  Hair  rather  coarse  in 
quality  like  that  of  its  father.  Poiu"  well-placed  teats;  milk  veins  small  but  long, 
leading  to  foxu-  wells  (PI.  5,  B). 
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Crossbrbd2o:  Taurus  CreamelleHengerveld  (98482)  X  Maple  Grove  Netta  (29304)— 
Holstein-Fciesian  X  Ayrshire. 

Male.  Black  and  white.  Broad  white  star  on  forehead.  Throatt  white;  white 
band  extending  across  shoulders  onto  belly  on  the  left  side.  White  spot  on  right 
shoulder.  White  on  dewlap  and  brisket.  Front  side  of  forel^^s  white;  back  black- 
and-white  spotted.  Belly  black  and  white,  white  extending  as  an  irregular  band  to 
the  region  of  escutcheon.  Spot  on  right  flank;  irregular  white  area  extending  down 
onto  left  1^  from  tail.  Hindl^[s  white  on  front  side;  backside  black.  Line  of 
demarcation  between  white  and  black  irregular.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  white; 
switch  white.  Horns  large,  rather  thick  at  base,  extending  upward  and  in,  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  Ayrshire  type.  The  general  type  of  body  is  that  of  an  interme- 
diate, tending  more  toward  tJie  typical  Scottish  Ayrshire  build.  However,  the 
thickness  of  the  shotdders  and  the  depth  of  fleshing  show  the  Holstein-Friesian  blood. 
Four  rudimentaries  and  two  supernumeraries  placed  near  left  hind  rudimentary. 

CsossBKSD  21:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Dot  Alaska  (29353) — ^Aberdeen-Angus  X  Ayr- 
shire. 

Male.  Black  except  for  a  very  small  area  of  wbitt  in  the  inguinal  region.  Muzzle 
dark  slate;  tongue  black-tipped,  with  a  small  spot  of  black  on  right  side;  otherwise 
white.  Switch  black.  Horns  large  and  quite  solidly  attached.  The  face  and  body 
generally  are  those  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus,  although  the  horns  and  V-shaped  appear- 
ance of  the  head  show  the  stamp  of  the  Ayrshire.  Fore  quarters  are  distinctly  Aber- 
deen-Angus, hind  quarters  are  a  trifle  high  in  twist,  and  perhaps  a  little  li^t  for  this 
breed.    Four  large,  prominent  rudimentaries  well  placed  (PI.  6,  B). 

Crossbrbd  22:  Kayan  (i676i7)XColl^;e  Creusa  (25661)— Aberdeen-AngusX 
Guernsey. 

Female.  Black  and  white;  wbitt  streak  on  belly  and  around  udder.  Muzzle 
black.  Tongue  slate;  switch  black.  Horns  are  entirely  absent.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  brown.  The  face  tends  more  to  the  Guernsey  tfaim  to  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
tjrpe,  except  that  the  horns  are  lacking.  Withers  and  brisket  heavy,  barrel  well 
rounded,  poorly  fleshed  for  the  Aberdeen- Angus.  On  the  in^le,  the  general  appear- 
ance is  more  that  of  a  Guernsey,  yrhich  is  very  low  set,  than  it  is  that  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Teats  four,  well  placed;  milk  veins  and  wells  small.  Veins  are  too  fine  for 
them  to  be  felt  through  the  thick  coat. 

Crossbred  23:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482 )X Columbia  Brown  Bessie 
(148551)— Hblstein-FriesanXJcrBcy. 

Male.  Black  and  white.  White  spot  on  forehead;  n^ite  on  brisket;  white  in 
inguinal  region;  and  white  stockings  on  hind  feet.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  white, 
with  a  small  black  spot  on  tip  of  it.  Switch  white.  Horns  well  developed,  curving 
forward  and  slightly  up.  The  general  type  is  that  of  an  intermediate,  favoring  the 
Jersey  in  the  side  view  d  the  head  and  light-fleshed  hind  quarters.  The  shoulders 
and  withers  are  those  of  the  beef  breed,  although  not  carrying  quite  as  much  fleshing. 
Rudimentaries  four  and  well  placed  (PI.  5,  C). 

Crossbred  24:  Ka3ran  (i676i7)XCollege  Creusa  2nd  (34227) — ^Aberdeen- Angus X 
Guernsey. 

Male.  Black,  except  for  white  shield  in  inguinal  r^on.  Muzzle  dark  slate; 
tongue  dark  slate;  switch  black.  Horns  small  and  easily  movable,  showixig  that 
they  are  not  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  head.  The  contour  of  the  face  is  interme- 
diate, but  favors  that  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus.  The  body  is  more  Guernsey  than 
Aberdeen- Angus  in  type,  although  the  heavy  fleshing  of  the  fore  quarters  and  shoul- 
ders and  rather  deep  flesh  oi  the  hind  quarters  show  the  beef  type.  The  rudimen- 
taries are  four,  the  two  front  ones  being  quite  small.    All  four  are  rather  well  placed. 

Crossbred  25:  Crossbred  oXCrossbred  i— Jersey- Hhlstcfn  -  Frietiaa  X  Jeney- 
Hblstein-Friesian. 
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Female.  Color  black  and  white.  Bioad  white  star  on  forehead;  white  at  throat, 
irregular  broad  \idiite  band  extends  Over  withers  from  the  right  side  and  connects 
with  the  belly  on  the  left  side.  Brisket  white;  left  forel^  has  white  stocking,  and 
the  other  side  is  white.  Belly  \idiite  as  far  as  the  escutcheon.  Hindlegs  white. 
Irregular  white  spot  including  the  run^  and  tail  base.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
tail  white.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  flesh-colored;  switch  white.  Horns  curved 
forward  and  in,  rather  light,  and  about  5  inches  long.  Hoofs  black;  secretions 
brown.  The  animal  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  small  for  her  age.  She  exhibits  the 
Holstein-Friesian  type  in  the  face  when  viewed  from  front  or  side.  Shoulders  and  ■ 
chest  rather  heavy  and  deep.    Four  fair-sized,  well-placed  teats. 

Crossbred  26:  Kayan  (i676i7)XCreusa  of  Orono  3d  (34228) — ^Aberdeen- AngtisX 
Guernsey. 

Female.  Color  solid  black,  except  for  a  small  ^ite  area  around  the  teats.  Muz- 
zle black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black.  No  horns  nor  scurs  present.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  yellow.  In  general,  the  face  and  shoulders  favor  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
type.  The  barrel  and  hind  quarters,  which  are  quite  heavily  fleshed,  show  plainly 
the  Guernsey  character.  The  back  is  somewhat  swayed,  like  the  back  of  the  Guern- 
sey mother.    Teats  medium-sized,  not  especially  well  placed. 

Crossbred  27:  Lakeland's  Pdet  ( 102603) X Orono  Madge  (192781— JerseyXAber- 
deen-Angus. 

Female.  Black,  with  a  small  amount  of  white  around  the  teats.  Muzzle  black; 
tongue  slate;  switch  black.  No  trace  of  horns  nor  scurs  present.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  yellow.  The  type  of  the  face  is  intermediate,  although  rather  favoring 
the  Jersey,  even  while  it  still  retains  some  of  the  breadth  and  lacks  the  dish  char- 
acteristic of  this  breed.  Shoulders  are  heavy  and  deeply  fleshed.  Barrel  and  rump 
give  the  appearance  of  a  Jersey  animal  in  high  condition.  Back  is  considerably 
swayed,  this  characteristic  coming  probably  from  the  Jersey  father.  Teats  four,  of 
medium  size,  and  rather  well  placed. 

Crossbrbd  28:  Kayan  (i676i7)XPauline  Posch  (81048) — Aberdeen- Angus X 
Holstein-Friesian. 

Male.  Black,  except  for  a  small  white  spot  on  sheath  and  scrotum.  Very  little 
white  area  on  right  hind  leg.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black  on  distal  half,  proximal 
half  white;  switch  white.  The  horns  are  represented  by  small  sctu^  shown  not  to  be 
attached  to  the  bone  of  the  head,  since  they  are  movable.  Face  and  fore  quarters 
show  the  Aberdeen- Angus  characters  plainly.  Hind  quarters  are  intermediate,  but 
favor  the  Holstein-Friesian,  as  the  animal  stands  too  high  on  its  feet  and  is  too  highly 
cut  up  in  the  twist  for  a  good  Aberdeen- Angus.  Four  rudimentaries  are  present, 
the  front  ones  being  }i  inch  long. 

Crossbrbd  29:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Creusa's  Lady  (53234) — Aberdeen-Angus  X 
Guernsey. 

Female.  Black,  brown,  and  white.  Brown  ring  arotmd  eyes  and  on  inside  of  fore 
and  hind  leg.  White  line  along  tmderside  of  belly.  Muzzle  white;  tongue  slate  in 
distal,  flesh  color  in  proximal  portion;  black  switch.  No  horns  present.  Hoofs  black; 
secretions  brown.  Head  narrow  and  thin,  long  for  the  Aberdeen- Angus;  only  a  slight 
dish.  The  shoulders  are  rather  heavy  tending  more  toward  the  beef  form  than  toward 
the  dairy  type.  Body  and  hind  quarters  resemble  the  Guernsey.  Four  teats  fairly 
well  placed. 

Crossbrbd  30:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Orono  Ellen  (192783) — 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Aberdeen- Angus. 

Male.  Black  and  white.  White  extending  as  a  line  on  the  belly  as  far  as  the 
brisket.  Coronets  of  both  hind  feet  white.  Muzzle  black ;  tongue  black;  switch  black 
and  white,  black  predominating.  Loose  scuis  about  i  inch  in  length.  Hind  hoofs 
white ;  front  hoofs  black ;  secretions  light  brown.  Lower  part  of  the  face  resembles  the 
Holstein-Friesian;  upper  part  has  the  character  of  an  Aberdeen- Angus.    The  typedf 
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the  rest  of  the  body  is  that  of  an  intennediate,  resembling  the  Aberdeen- Angus  in  the 
increased  amount  of  flesh  carried  by  the  animal.  Pour  rudimentaries  fairly  well 
placed .    Animal  shows  a  good  deal  of  quality. 

Crossbrbd  31:  Lakeland's  Pbet  (102603)  X  Eventime  4th  (155526). 

Male.  Solid  black.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  Horns  are  loose. 
Hoofs  black;  secretions  considerable  in  amount  and  a  dark  orange.  Face  is  rather 
long,  narrow,  and  more  on  the  order  of  the  Jersey  than  the  Aberdeen-Angus.  Shoul- 
ders rather  heavily  fleshed.  Four  fairly  well  placed  rudimentaries.  Mammary  vein 
small.    Quality  is  rather  good. 

Crossbkbd  33:  Kayan  (167617)  X  Canada's  Creusa  (44386) — ^Aberdeen- Angus  X 
Guernsey. 

Male.  Black  except  for  a  small  area  of  white  around  rudimentaries.  Muzzle 
black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  Horns  of  good  length  and  solid.  Hoc^s  black; 
secretions  light  brown.  The  head  and  shoulders  are  essentially  those  of  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  thinly  flexed.  The  rest  of  the  body  indicates  the  type  of  a  Guernsey  bull 
of  about  the  same  age.    Rudimentaries  rather  small,  placed  close  together. 

Crossbrbd  33:  Lady  Primrose  Governor  of  the  Fountain  (18328)  X  Hearthbloom 
(147141) — Guernsey  X  Aberdeen- Angus. 

Female.  Solid  brownish  black.  Muzzle  slate;  tongue  a  lig^t  slate;  switch  black. 
The  front  view  of  the  face  resembles  the  Aberdeen- Angus  with  the  exception  of  having 
a  rather  small  muzzle.  The  side  view  shows  the  influence  of  the  Guernsey.  On  the 
whole  the  animal  is  much  too  blocky  of  form  to  resemble  a  typical  Guernsey,  and  all 
in  all  resembles  the  paternal  side  rather  than  the  maternal  in  its  shape  of  body. 

Crossbrbd  34:  Crossbred  o  X  Rosalie  MSJHB  (4887)— Jersey  -  Holstein-Friesian 
X  Jersey. 

Female.  Red  and  black.  Light  fawn  on  underside  of  throat.  Neck  gives  a  dark- 
red  appearance,  owing  to  the  under  hair  being  a  red  and  the  outer  hair  nearly  black« 
Barrel  has  a  dark  reddish  tinge,  black  on  front  side  of  foreleg  and  red  on  the  back  side* 
ffindlegs  a  red-fawn.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  black  with  a  few  hairs  in 
it.  Horns  of  a  medium  length.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  orange.  The  head  and  body 
give  the  characteristics  typical  of  the  Jersey.  Four  well-placed  rudimentaries  of  fair 
size*. 

Crossbred  35:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Flying  Fox's  Flom 
(274251) — ^Holstein-Friesian  X  Jersey. 

Male.  Black  and  white.*  White  on  belly.  Short  white  stockings  on  forelegs; 
hindlegs  have  rather  long  stockings.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  white;  switch  white. 
Horns  rather  long,  solidly  attached.  Hoofs  white;  secretions  a  light  brown.  The 
face  is  that  of  a  Jersey  somewhat  shortened  and  increased  in  breadth.  Barrel  and 
hind  limbs  are  Jersey  except  that  withers  are  rather  heavy.    Four  rudimentaries. 

Crossbrbd  36:  Kayan (167617)  X  Orono  Netta  (38832) — ^Aberdeen -Angus  X  Ayr- 
shire. 

Male.  Solid  black.  Muzzle  black,  tongue  slate.  The  type  is  that  of  an  inter- 
mediate throug^iout.  The  shoulders  and  body  are  rather  more  thick-set  and  blocky 
than  would  be  expected  of  the  Ayn^ire  and  a  little  too  rangy  for  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus. 

Crossbrbd  37:  Ka3ran  (i676i7)XI>ot  Alaska  (29353) — Aberdeen- Angus X Ayrshire. 

Female.  Black  and  fdiite,  the  ^ite  occurring  as  a  white  irregular  patch  around 
the  teats.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  No  trace  of  horns.  Hoofs 
black;  secretions  dark  brown.  Face  is  an  intermediate  between  the  Aynhire  and 
Angus,  leaning  more  toward  the  Aberdeen-Angus  typt.  Body  distinctly  Ayrahire 
except  for  the  shoulders,  which  are  much  too  heavy  for  that  breed.  Teats  good  size, 
fairly  well  placed.    Udder  of  good  size,  quality  fair. 

Crossbrbd  38:  Crossbred  10  X  Collie  Creusa  (25661) — Aberdeen- Angus-Gnemsey 
X  Guernsey. 
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Male.  Solid  color,  a  dark  shade  of  orange,  a  little  light  on  fore-  and  hindlegs.  Muz- 
zle is  badly  smutted  with  black;  tongue  is  cream-colored;  switch  red.  Secretions 
a  light  orange.  Pace  is  that  of  a  Guernsey  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  short 
and  broad.  Has  some  dish.  Shoulders  are  a  trifle  heavy,  but  aside  from  that  the  ani- 
mal tends  toward  the  t3rpe  which  would  be  expected  of  a  Guernsey  bull  of  the  same 
age.    Rudimentaries  small,  fairly  evenly  placed  (PI.  6,  A). 

Crossbrbd  39:  Kayan  (i676i7)XRne  Victoria  (273097)— Aberdeen-Angus X Jersey. 

Male.  Solid  black.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black.  Scurs  are  short 
and  loose.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  brown.  The  face  is  plainly  that  of  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus, and  the  general  t)rpe  of  body  is  intermediate  between  the  two  breeds. 
Four  well-placed,  good-sized  rudimentaries. 

Crossbrbd  40:  Kayan  (167617)  X  College  Creusa  2nd  (34227)  —  Aberdeen-Angus 
X  Guernsey. — 

Male.  Black  and  white,  white  limited  to  a  small  area  around  the  rudimentaries. 
Muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black.  Horns  consist  of  small  stubs  just  through 
the  skin.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  brown.  The  forehead  and  shoulders  are  more 
those  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus  than  those  of  the  Guernsey.  A  thin  muzzle  and  rather 
lighter  fleshing  of  the  rest  of  the  body  give  the  appearance  of  a  beef  and  milk  animal 
rather  than  that  of  either  the  beef  or  dairy  type.  Rudimentaries  four,  about  equal 
distance  apart. 

Crossbred  41:  Kayan  (167617)  X  College  Gem  2nd  (53235)  —  Aberdeen- Angus  X 
Guernsey. 

Female.  Solid  brownish  black.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  slate;  switch  black.  No 
evidence  of  horns,  but  it  really  died  too  young  to  determine  this  point.  Face  gives  a 
general  appearance  of  the  Guernsey  type.  Fore  quarters,  barrel,  and  hind  quarters 
intermediate. 

Crossbred  42:  Crossbred  o  X  Flora's  Golden  Poetess  (264927)  —  Jersey-Holstein- 
Friesian  X  Jersey . 

Female.  General  color  a  dark  dun,  with  no  white  spots.  The  dark-colored  hair 
intimately  mingled  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  black  hair.  Muzzle  black;  tongue 
black;  switch  black.  Horns  present.  Hoofs  black;  secretions  brown.  The  gen- 
eral build  of  the  face  and  general  body  contour  tends  toward  the  Jersey  type  rafther 
than  the  Holstein-Friesian. 

Crossbred  43:  Crossbred  o  X  Crossbred  i  —  Jer9e3r-Holstein-Friesian  X  Jersey- 
Holstein-Friesian. 

Male.  Four  white  spots  on  the  front  side  of  both  forelegs.  White  brisket;  irr^rular 
white  spots  on  belly  made  up  of  four  white  streaks  on  both  sides.  Muzzle  black; 
tongue  white  with  a  black  spot  in  it  toward  the  base;  switch  black.  Short  horns 
present  and  hoofs  black.  General  type  of  both  the  body  and  face  is  that  of  a  Holstein- 
Friesian. 

Crossbred  44:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  XOrono  Madge  (192781)— 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Aberdeen- Angus. 

Female.  Solid  black.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black;  switch  black.  Very  small, 
loose  scurs  present.  Hoofs  black.  The  face  is  narrow  and  thin,  without  much  dish, 
indicating  the  Holstein-Friesian  type.  The  fore  quarters  are  Aberdeen- Angus.  The 
body  and  hind  quarters  are  intermediate,  favoring  slightly  the  Aberdeen-Angus  type. 

Crossbred  45:  Kayan  (1676x7)  X  Pauline  Fosch  (8x048)  —  Aberdeen-Angus  X 
Holstein-Friesian. 

Female.  Black,  with  a  small  white  streak  on  the  belly.  Muzzle  black;  tongue, 
distal  portion  black,  proximal  ndiite;  switch  black.  Hoofs  black.  General  type  is 
that  of  an  intermediate,  with  the  face  and  fore  quarters  favoring  mofe  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus. 

Crossbred  46:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Lassie  of  M.  F.  (297736) — 
Holstein-Friesian  X  JerKy. 
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Female.  Black  and  white.  White  belly  to  brisket.  Short  white  stockings. 
Lower  part  of  tail  ndiite.  Muzzle  black ;  tongue  slate  in  the  distal  portions  and  white 
in  ppoodmal;  switch  white.  Large  horns  present.  The  face  is  of  the  extreme  Jersey 
type,  almost  a  complete  reproduction  of  that  of  her  mother.  The  rest  of  the  body  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  breeds. 

CROSSBRBD47:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (9848a)  X  Hearthbloom  (147 141)  — 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Aberdeen-Angus. 

Female.  Black  and  white,  with  small  white  areas  extending  the  length  of  the 
belly.  Muzzle  black;  tongue  black-tipped,  ndiite  at  base;  switch  white- tipped. 
Hoofs  black;  secretions  dark.  The  general  type  of  the  body  and  face  is  that  of  an 
Abdereen-Angus. 

Crossbrbd  48:  Crossbred  o  X  Crossbred  iz  —  Jersey-Hblstein-Friesian  X  Jersey- 
Holstein-Friesian. 

Male.  Black  and  white.  Small  star  on  forehead.  Irregular  ndiite  spot  on  left 
shoulder.  Irregular  white  areas  on  both  fore  feet.  Small  white  spot  on  left  hind 
ankle.  Belly  ^^ite;  muzzle  black;  tongue  white;  switch  white.  Horns  present. 
Hocrfs  black.    General  type  is  that  of  a  Jersey. 

Crossbrbd  49:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98483)  X  Crossbred  2  —  Holstein- 
Friesian  X  Holstein-Friesian-Guemsey.  * 

Male.  Black  and  white.  White  under  throat  and  on  underside  of  neck.  Fore  and 
hind  legs  indute;  belly  white;  muzzle  vdiite,  with  four  black  spots  scattered  over  it; 
tongue  white;  switch  white.    General  appearance  is  that  of  a  Holstein-Friesian. 

Crossbrbd  50:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Eventime  4th  (155526) — 
Holstein-Friesian  X  Aberdeen-Angus. 

Male.  Black  and  ^ite.  Large  star.  White  spot  on  left  shoulder  and  irregular 
white  spots  on  both  flanks.  Belly  white  to  brisket;  muzzle  black;  tongue  slate  at  tip, 
with  wiiite  in  proximal  half;  switch  white.  This  animal  died  when  it  was  too  young 
to  determine  whether  or  not  horns  would  be  present.  Hoofs  black  in  the  fore  parts 
and  white  behind.  The  general  type  is  that  of  an  intermediate  between  the  two 
breeds. 

Crossbred  51:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Crossbred  12 — Holstein- 
Friesian  X  Guemsey^Holstein-Friesian. 

-^e.    Black  and  white.    Medium-sized  star.    White  belly;  fore  and  hind  feet 
wliite;  muzzle  black;  tongue  white;  switch  white.    Horns  present.    Hoofs  white. 
^c  general  type  of  the  body  is  that  of  the  Holstein-Friesian. 
^^ossBRBD  52:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Orono  Ellen  (192783)^ 
•doIst:ei3i-Friesian  X  Aberdeen-Angus. 
I'eni^c. — Black  and  white,  the  white  limited  to  the  ing^uinal  region.    Muzzle 
Ojaclc;   tongue  black;  switch  black.    The  general  type  of  the  face  aud  fore  quarters 
^^'^^t:  c)f  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  the  hind  quarters  resembling  the  Holstein-Friesian. 
w  ^^^^^OSSBRED  53:  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (98482)  X  Rosalie  MSJHB  (4887)— 
^^J^^iai-Friesian  X  Jersey. 

.    ""^^^  •    Solid  black.    Muzzle  black;  tongue  black,  with  a  small  white  spot  near 
L^^^^fc^;  switch  black.    Horns  present.    The  general  appearance  of  the  face  and 
^   i^  that  of  the  Jersey  type. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  FOR  ANALYSIS 

^^^se  data  just  presented  oflfer  perhaps  the  most  accurate  scientific 

^^^^irial  on  first-geneiation  crosses  that  exists  for  the  study  of  many 

^^^^^^  questions  on  inheritance  in  cattle.   *Their  collection  is  the  result 

^^  ^  Carefully  planned  series  of  experiments  both  to  test  the  result  of 

^^er  investigations  and  to  bring  forth  new  data  on  the  subject.    The 
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descriptions  of  the  crossbreds  and  their  parents  furnish  the  material  for 
the  objects  for  our  preliminary  study — 

(i)  To  determine  the  inheritance  of  the  following  color  characters: 
Body  colors  oi  the  dairy  cattle,  red,  white,  yellow,  fawn  (in  its  various 
shades),  and  black;  the  white  markings,  muzzle  and  tongue  pigment, 
and  switch  color. 

(2)  To  determine  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  the  polled  character. 

(3)  To  determine  the  inheritance  of  the  body  and  breed  t5rpe  in  the 
first  generation. 

(4)  To  determine  whether  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  are  characters 
which  exhibit  dominance  and  segregation. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 
INHERITANCE  OF  COLOR  CHARACTERS 

Body  Color 

» 

The  summary  of  the  data  for  the  individual  description  is  tabulated 
as  follows:  The  offspring  of  a  given  bull  are  given  under  the  name  of 
the  bull.  The  description  of  the  mating  consists  of,  first,  the  description 
of  the  character  studied  in  the  given  bull  and  the  description  of  this  same 
character  in  the  dam.  Following  the^  parental  descriptions  are  given 
the  description  and  number  of  a  given  kind  of  offspring  resulting  from 
a  given  mating.  This  same  scheme  of  tabulation  of  the  results  is  used 
for  all  characters  studied  in  the  paper.  The  term  "solid  color"  is  used 
in  the  following  sense:  In  speaking  of  the  general  body  color  of  an 
animal  it  means  that  that  animal  has  no  white  markings  whatsoever. 
In  speaking  of  a  given  part  of  the  animal,  as  the  face,  it  means  that  this 
part  has  no  white  markings,  although  white  may  occur  in  other  places 
throughout  the  coat.  The  term  "color*'  is  considered  to  be  the  ground 
color  of  the  body  and  not  the  white  spottings.  With  these  lew  d'^finitions 
made  clear  the  consideration  of  the  data  on  the  behavior  of  the  coat  color 
in  inheritance  for  our  crossbred  herd  may  be  taken  up  (Table  VII). 

Table  VII  shows  that  black  body  color  is  dominant  to  all  other  colors, 
red,  brown,  and  fawn.  Two  interesting  cases  of  segregation  occur.  The 
deep-orange-coated  bull  and  the  dark-fawn  heifer  are  shown  to  come 
from  matings  of  black  F^  parents.  These  cases  are  too  few  to  base  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  factors  in  coat-color  inheritance, 
but  what  they  do  indicate  is  that  there  is  a  particular  inheritance  and 
not  a  blending  one. 

These  conclusions  art  in  line  with  the  general  experiences  of  those  who 
have  bred  black  cattle  and  fawn  or  red  colored  animals  together. 
Spillman  (41)  showed  that  the  progeny  of  Fj  hybrids  of  black  on  red 
cattle  behaved  in  Mendelian  fashion  with  red  recessive.  This  conclu- 
sion  was  further  emphasized  by  the  crosses  made  of  the  Hereford  on 
Aberdeen-Angus  by  Boyd  (10)  r  in  which  he  showed  that  this  black  of 
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the  Aberdeen-Angus  was  dominant.  The  red  of  the  Hereford  segre- 
gated out  in  the  F,  genemtion.  Further,  in  his  interesting  crosses  of 
bison  on  domestic  cattle,  Boyd  (10)  shows  that  the  bison  on  almost  any 
breed  produced  either  black  or  brindle  body  color,  indicating  that  here 
also  the  dark  body  color  was  dominant. 

Early  in  the  study  of  the  inheritance  of  color  in  cattle  Banington 
ana  Pearson  (6)  collected  data  to  show  that  red  cattle  sometimes  resulted 
from  the  cross  of  two  black  Galloways.  This  was  used  by  them  as  an 
argument  against  the  Mendelian  explanation.  It  remained  for  Lloyd- 
Jones  and  Eward  (20)  on  their  own  data  and  that  of  Youatt  (3^)  to 
show  that  this  was  no  anomaly  to  the  Mendelian  explanation,  but  that 
it  was  due  to  the  grade  Galloways  being  heterozygous  for  this  red.  In 
some  crosses  of  Shorthorns  on  Galloways  they  show  that  in  the  straight 
F,  generation  a  clean-cut  segregation  of  20  blacks  to  6  reds  was  obtained. 

TablB  VII. — Behavior  of  the  gen€ral  body  color  in  the  parental  and  first  filial  genera- 
tions of  cattle 


Sire. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Hengcrveld 

Do 

Do 


Kayan 

Do 

Do 

Lakeland's  Pbet. 
Crossbred  o  F,. .. 


Do. 


Crossbred  lo  Fi 

Lady  Piimiose's  Governor  of 

the  Fountam. 
Delva's  University  De  Kol  . . 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . . 
Columbia's  Fox 


Description  of  mating. 


carrying 


Black  X  black 

Black  X  fawn 

Black   X    Fj   black 
fawn. 

Black  X  black 

Black  Xfawn 

Black  Xred 

Fawn  X  black 

Fi  black  carrying  fawn  X  fawn 


F,  black  carrying  fawn  X  Fi 

black  carrying  lawn . 
F,  black  carrying  fawn  X  fawn 
Fawn  X  black 


Black  X  fawn. . 

....do 

Fawn  X  black. 


OffsiMiiic. 


7  black. 

5  black. 

2  black. 

3  black. 
15  black. 

4  black. 

6  black. 

I  black,  I  dark  fawn, 
some  black  hairs 
present. 

3  black. 

I  deep  red-fawn. 
I  black. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  F,  generation  of  our  crosses  contains  two  very  interesting  animals 
as  above  mentioned:  One,  a  deep-orange  bull,  was  the  result  of  a  back- 
crossed  black  Fj  bull  canying  the  Guernsey  color  onto  a  Guernsey. 
The  other  was  produced  by  a  back  cross  of  a  black  Fj  bull,  Holstein- 
Friesian  X  Jersey,  onto  a  dark  Jersey.  The  coat  of  this  heifer  was 
very  dark.  The  appearance  of  the  dark-fawn  and  deep-orange  oflfspring 
from  black  F^  parents  indicates  that  segregation  of  the  parental  coat 
colors  does  occur.  The  deep-orange  bull  is  of  especial  interest  since  he 
shows  the  s^^egation  of  the  Guernsey  coat  with  the  color  modified. 
This  deepening  of  the  shade  of  the  coat  seems  to  be  confirmatory  evi- 
dence for  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Wright  {38)  that  the  coat  color 
of  Guernsey  cattle  differs  from  the  other  dun-colored  breeds  by  a  reces- 
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sive  dilution  factor  for  this  fawn.  The  proof  for  this  factor  being  reces- 
sive comes  in  the  fact  that  the  P^  cross  was  a  back  cross  of  a  black  Guern- 
sey Fj  bull  on  a  Guenrsey  cow.  Furthermore,  this  factor  from  the 
nature  of  the  cross  can  not  be  sex-linked  as  in  the  case  of  Wentworth's 
explanation  of  the  dark  shade  of  brown  in  the  coat  of  the  male  Ayr- 
shire (46), 

The  case  of  the  almost  identical  appearance  of  the  dark  dun  F,  heifer 
and  her  Jersey  parent  agrees  well  with  the  findings  of  Kuhlman  {17) 
for  Jersey  X  Aberdeen- Angus  crosses.  These  cases  support  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  Jerseys  any  such  dilution  factor  as  that  in  the  Guern- 
sey is  not  normally  present. 

Gbkbral  WmTB  Markings  op  thb  Coat 

Most  investigators  have  considered  that  white  markings  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  coat  were  due  to  a  piebald  factor  exhibiting  great 
somatic  variation  (jp,  21,  43,  48).  This  statement  of  the  case  seems  to 
the  author  to  have  many  contradictions,  but  as  this  appears  to  be  the 
popular  belief  the  data  will  be  treated  first  from  this  point  of  view. 
Table  VIII  presents  this  treatment. 

TablB  VIII. — Behavior  of  the  general  white  markings  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations 


Skrt, 


Descriiitioa  ol  matiiiK. 


OffspriBc. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 

Do 

Kayan 

Do 

Lakeland's  Fbet 

Do 

Minor  crosses: 

Crossbred  o 


Spotted  X  solid  color. 


Spotted  X  spotted 

Spotted  X  solid  color 

Spotted  X  spotted 

Solid  color  X  solid  color . 
Solid  color  X  spotted 


Do. 


Crossbred  10 

Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Delva's  University  De  Kol. , 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 
Columbia's  Fox 


Fi  spotted  carrying  solid 
color  X  solid  color. 

Fi  spotted  carrying  solid 
color  X  Fi  spotted  carry- 
ing solid  color. 

F,  spotted  X  spotted 

Spotted  X  spotted 


.do. 


Spotted  X  solid  color. 
do 


2  solid  colors,  5  spotted. 

8  spotted,  I  solid  color. 

3  solid  color,  3  spotted. 
3  solid  color,  13  spotted. 

1  solid  color. 

2  solid  color,  3  spotted. 

2  solid  color. 

3  spotted. 


I  solid  color. 
Do. 

I  spotted. 
Do. 
Do. 


Two  points  of  importance  come  out  in  consideration  of  these  data: 
First,  the  white  piebald  factor  must  be  dominant;  second,  this  factor 
must  be  present  in  the  buUs  in  the  heterozygous  form,  as  each  bull 
throws  some  solid-color  animals.  The  first  conclusion  is  not  strange, 
for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  factor  is  dominant,  recessive,  or  perhaps  in^ 
termediatein  its  eflFect.  The  fact  could,  however,  be  just  as  well  explained 
by  the  presence  of  a  dominant  factor  for  white  in  a  given  part  of  the 
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body  and  the  simultaneous  presence  of  other  recessive  factors  for  white 
in  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  second  conclusion  could  be  explained  on 
chance  sorting,  in  which  chance  had  given  us  nine  heterozygous  bulls. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  seem  unlikely,  unless  the  piebald  condition  is 
lethal  when  homozygous.  Furthermore,  the  piebald  condition  is  always 
favored  in  the  ratios  obtained  as  this  work  and  that  of  Kiesel  {18)  have 
shown. 

The  work  of  others  furnishes  further  supporting  evidence  for  the 
view  that  the  white  markings  are  brought  about  not  by  one  factor  but 
by  the  interaction  of  many.  Boyd  {10)  and  Nabours  {26)  have  shown 
that  the  white  face  of  the  Hereford  is  dominant.  In  collecting  evidence 
for  cases  parallel  to  their  case  of  animals  white  with  red  and  with  black 
ears  Lloyd- Jones  and  Eward  {20)  found  Storer  {20),  Wilsdorf  {48), 
and  others  had  described  similar  cases.  Chillingham  and  Park  cattle 
have  such  dominant  markings  of  white  body  coat  with  black  ears;  and 
Pembroke  and  Highland  cattle,  which  have  a  coat  of  almost  identical 
pattern,  have  the  character  recessive.  Wilson  (51)  further  fills  in  the 
gap  by  describing  cases  of  cattle  which  were  all  white.  Besides  these 
examples  the  belt  of  the  Dutch-belted  cattle  has  been  shown  to  be 
separately  inherited.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  a  given  kind  of  white  is  separately  inherited. 

All  of  these  cases  are  important  for  the  interpretation  of  the  coat  of 
the  roan  Shorthorn.  Already  some  of  those  differences  in  behavior 
of  the  white  have  been  used  for  parallels  to  explain  the  peculiar  ratios 
obtained  in  these  Shorthorn  cattle  studies  {20,  ^),  It  remains,  how- 
ever, to  be  shown  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  inherited  white 
throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  coat  before  this  parallelism  is 
established.  Allen  (j)  has  made  a  beginning  at  this  kind  of  attack  by 
his  studies  on  the  distribution  of  these  white  markings  in  mammals  and 
birds.  His  studies  as  to  the  location  of  the  centers  of  these  spots  are  in 
general  found  to  check  well  with  this  study.  The  location  of  the  areas 
may  be  given  as  follows:  The  forehead,  the  throat,  a  band  across  the 
shoulders  often  extending  to  the  belly,  an  irregular  spot  on  the  rump 
including  some  of  the  tail  set,  irregular  spots  on  the  flanks,  lower  half 
of  tail  above  switch,  belly  from  brisket  to  inguinal  region  and  any  leg 
as  a  coronet,  or  as  a  short  or  long  stocking. 

The  data  on  these  crossbreds  as  above  presented  are  well  suited  to  this 
novel  analysis.  The  markings  of  both  parents  and  offspring  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  described  in  writings,  by  drawings,  and  with 
photographs.  The  areas  were  found  to  fall  naturally  into  the  groups 
above  mentioned.  The  material  to  determine  the  behavior  in  inheritance 
of  the  various  groups  is  available. 

The  general  practice  followed  throughout  the  study  of  these  indi- 
vidual spots  is  to  consider  each  area  separately.  The  general  conclu- 
sions for  the  behavior  of  these  areas  are  then  given.     If  there  are  any 
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cases  which  appear  anomolous  to  the  conclusion,  these  are  considered 
together  with  their  color  pedigree.  The  summary  and  general  con- 
clusions are  reserved  for  the  end  of  this  section  on   white  maridngs. 

WmTB  MARKINGS  OF  TH9  FACS 

The  markings  of  the  face  have  been  divided  into  the  classes  familiar 
to  most  breeders:  Star,  star  and  snip,  blaze,  and  solid  color.  In  all  of 
these  studies  the  presence  of  a  few  white  hairs  is  considered  as  star  or 
snip,  etc.,  according  to  the  place  of  its  appearance. 

The  behavior  of  the  Fj  progeny  markings  is  shown  in  Table  IX. 

Tabl9  IX. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  face  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations 


Sire. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Kayan 

Do 

Do 

Lakeland's  Poet. 

Do 

Do 

Minor  crosses: 

Crossbred  o. . 


Do. 


Crossbred  lo. 


Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . 
Columbia's  Fox 


De8cription  of  mating. 


Star  X  solid  color. 


StarXstar. 

Star  X  F  i  blaze  carrying 
star. 

Star  X  Fi  solid  color  car- 
rying star. 

Solid  color  X  solid  color. . . 

Solid  color  X  star 

Solid  color  X  blaze 

Solid  color  X  solid  color . . . 

Solid  color  X  star 

Solid  color  X  blaze 

F I   solid   color  carrying 

star  X  solid. 
F 1  solid    color    carrying 

star  X  F '  solid  carrying 

star. 
F  1  solid  carrying  star  X 

star. 
Star  X  solid  color 


.do. 


Solid  color  X  solid  color. 


Offsprixis. 


8  solid  -f  3  star. 

I  solid  +  I  star,  i  star  snip. 
I  blaze. 


9  solid  color. 

10  solid  color. 
3  solid  color. 

Do. 
I  solid  color  -f-  i  star. 

1  solid  color. 

a  solid  color. 

2  star,  I  solid  color. 

I  solid  color. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


As  a  whole,  Table  IX  indicates  that  white  markings  of  the  face  are 
suppressed  in  the  Fj  offspring  when  one  of  the  parents  is  solid  color. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  interpretation.  Heifer  12  had  no  mark 
and  came  from  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld  (large  star)  and  College 
Gem  (very  small  star).  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  this  star  in  College 
Gem  is  hair  just  turning  gray  with  age.  This  does  not  seem  likely, 
however,  and  it  seems  best  to  consider  this  a  case  against  so  simple  an 
hypothesis  as  a  single  recessive.  Four  other  cases  offer  exceptions  if  it 
should  prove  true  that  their  solid-color  parents  are  genetically  solid 
colored.  Unfortunately,  only  two  of  these  cases  can  be  pedigreed,  as 
they  alone  come  from  breeds  recording  color  markings  as  part  of  their 
registration  for  the  herd  book.  The  first  of  these  (Columbia's  Brown 
Bessie)  has  her  color  pedigree  given  in  Table  X. 
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riie  pedigree  of  this  animal  has  so  much  recorded  white  in  it  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  the  appearance  of  white  on  any  of  her  offspring  quite 
likely  from  the  standpoint  of  chance  inheritance  of  single  factors  when 
she  is  mated  to  white  bulls. 

Tabl9  X. — Pedigree  of  Columbians  Brown  Bessie 


Si 


No.  34550-        cf 
Bkown  Bbssxb's 

Son. 
Solid  color,  black 
tongue  and  switch. 


No.  37496.        9 

Fancy  Bbs. 

Star,  white  flanks: 

fleck    on    right 

thigh;    white 

ioreleet,  ana 
hind  soocs,  and 
•witdi. 


No.  17576.  d" 

COMBINAnON  3D. 

SoUd  color,  black 
switdi. 


No.  43^.    Combination. 
Solid  color,  blade  points. 


SoUd 


»W3o. 
color. 


black  tongue  and  switch . 


No.  74997.  9 

Brown  Bessis. 

White  flanks,  belly,  and 

tongue;  switchblade. 


No.  9777.  S 

Fancy's  Haxky. 

White    forefeet;    white 

hind  stoddngs;  white 

tongue;  mixed  switch. 


No.  9807.  9 

BBS8WAX. 

Gray;  white  in  both 
flanks,  left  hip.  both 
hind  legs,  and  left 
forefeet:  white  belly. 


No.  7890.     VOLBO.  c? 

Solid    color,    white   tongue,    black 
switch. 


No.  74996.    Brown  Flora.  9 

Solid  cNor,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


Solid 


3445-    J 
color. 


No.  2876.    Landsbbr's  Fancy.     9 
Byelids  buff;  sUr;  white  on  shoulder; 
white   forefeet,   hind   legs;   belly 
white. 


No.  Z404.    Top  Sawybr.  S 

Solid   squirrd  gray;   bla(±   tongue 
andswitdi. 


No.  Z870.    Bbsma  30.  9 

Solid  color,  black  tongue,  hoof,  and 
switch. 


I        .1 


No.  26S53.        d* 

TUKBIOO'8  BBST 

Son. 
Solid  oolor,  black 
tongue   and 
switch. 


No.  18208.  S 

TURBIGO. 

Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  3533.     TORMBNTOR.  <f 

Gray;  dark  shading;  small  star;  white 
belly,  front  of  hind  legs,  and  fore 
ankles.- 


No.  24757.    Majbstic.  9 

Solid  color,  white  tongue,  and  brown 
switch. 


No.  49"9.  9 

ZORANDA. 

White  spot  on  each 
flank,  on  right  thigh; 
white  belly;  white 
tongue  and  switch. 


566^.    Ruby's  Harry.  S 

on  face;  white  on  right  arm. 


No.  156 
Spot  on  lace; 
flanks,  belly,   and  left  hind  leg: 
right  hind  stocking  white;  mixed 
switch. 


No.  10592.    Miss  Evbrobbn. 
Partly  colored. 


No.  80927.        9 

FlOSSIS  LAND68BR. 

White  fleck  on 
each  flank,  arm- 
pits, and  belly; 
white  on  thigh; 
hind  legs, 
tongue,  and 
switch  white. 


No.  24886.  cT 

Fancy's  Harry  tth. 
Mixed  black  and  white 
switch;  white  tongue. 


No.  9777.    Fancy's  Harry.  <f 

White  on  forefeet;  white  hind  stock- 
ings; white  tongue;  mixed  switch. 


No.  32989.    Ruby  Tormbnt.         9 
Little  white  on  brisket  and  flanks; 
white  belly;  white  on  legs;  white 
switch. 


No.  75581.  9 

AI.BTHA  OF  Mount 

Plbasant. 

Solid  color,  blade  tongue 

and  switch. 


No.  1x578.    Sir  Florian.  d" 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  33487.    Enna.  9 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


Fancy  Bee  (37496),  the  granddam  on  the  father's  side,  had  a  star 
which,  if  the  hypothesis  that  the  star  is  due  to  a  single  recessive  is 
correct,  would  have  been  transmitted  to  Brown  Bessie's  Son  6th  in  the 
heterozygous  form  (single  dose).  This  gives  an  even  chance  that 
Columbia's  Brown  Bessie  carries  a  star. 
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The  case  of  Lakeland's  Poet,  father  of  Heifer  ii,is  not  quite  so  good. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  good  chance  that  he  carries  this  star,  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  color  pedigree  (Table  XI). 

TablS  XI.— Pedigree  of  Lakeland* s  Poet 


"g-a 

pff  c  t; 

4P 


o\5 


Na  P.  &  8591.  S 
Caibst. 

White  under 
chest;  white  on 
forelegs;  switch 
white. 


NaP.S.63Xi.  9 
Mabel  3sth. 
Solid    color,    red 
muzzle. 


No.  2»o7.  d 

S.  Fontaine's  King. 
White  on  each  stiffie; 
tail  and  tongue  white. 


No.  358a.  9 

D.  OxvoRD  Lass. 
White    across    withers; 
tongue     blade;     tail 
white. 


No.  1559.  S 

S.  Boyle. 

White  spot  on  forehead; 

tail  and  tongue  white. 


No.  3213.  9 

D.  Mabel  330. 
Tongue  and  tail  black 
dappled  on  chine. 


No.  X559.        S.  Boyle.  d 

White  spot  on  forehead;  tail  and 
tongue  white. 


No.  2537.    D.  Fontaine  4Th.        9 
Fawn  and  white;  white  patch  on 
forehead;  white  spot  behind  right 
shoulder. 


No.  928.    Count  Wolsbley.        <f 
Brown,  solid  color;  tail  and  tongue 
black. 


No.  2252.  D.  Oxford  Primiiose.   9 
Fawn;  white  stripe  on  left  shoulder. 


No.  X242.    S.  Golden  Lad.  d 

Gray-fawn,  solid  color;  tongue  and 
switch  black. 


No.  3214.     D.  TOOTSIR .  -^ 

Gray;  white  on  each  stiffle;  ^diite 
ring  in  tail;  tongue  white. 


No.  390.    S.  EVERTON  SIlNG.  <f 

Gray,  solid  color;  tongue  black  and 
white. 


No.  1x25.    D.  ^Label  X3TH.  V 

Brown;  white  spot  on  loins;  white 
speck  behind  each  shoulder;  tail 
black. 


■A 


.a 


Is 

M 


No.  53844.        cT 
Pedro's  Polo. 
Solid  color,  black 
tongue    and 
swit(^ 


No.  45486.  d" 

General  Marigold. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  34969.   Major  Polo.  <f 

So  id    color;    brown    tongue    and 
switch. 


No.  88x86.    Mary  Idaoold.  9 

Solid  color  except  little  white  on 
belly;  blade  tongue  tnd  switch. 


No.  88543.  9 

Rioters  Pretty  Belle. 
Solid  color  except  belly: 
hind   legs,    tail,    and 
switch   white;   white 
tongue. 


No.  26015.    Pedro  op  Linden,    d 
Solid  color;  bla(±  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  75273.    Rioters  Pretty        9 

Pearl. 
Solid  color;  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  X52789.      9 

Nora  of 

Monmouth. 

Solid  color,  light 

tongue,  black 

swtch. 


No.  453x3.  cT 

Lord  Harry's  Hugo. 
Solid  color ;  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  34 1 1 7.    Florians  Fancy.      d 
Solid  color;  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  837^.    Pride  op  Pioneer.   9 
Solid  color  except  little  white  on 
belly*   white   tongue   and   black 
switch. 


No.  X35»94.  9 

Pride  op  Pioneer  2D. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switdi. 


N0.34117.    Florians  Fancy.       d 
Solid  color;  blade  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  83743.    Pride  op  Pioneer.    9 
Solid  color  except  little  white  on 
belly;    white   tongue   and   black 
switch. 


In  consideration  of  the  single-factor  hypothesis  for  the  different  white 
areas  the  following  animals  are  of  especial  interest:  S.  Boyle,  D.  Fon- 
taine 4th,  S.  Fontaine's  King,  Rioter  Pretty  Belle,  and  Caiest. 

The  sire  of  the  dam  of  the  father  of  Lakeland's  Poet  is  known  to  have 
been  star.  This  would  go  to  his  father's  dam  as  a  single  dose.  The 
chance  of  Mabel's  Poet  65780  carrying  it  would  be  even  and  of  Lake- 
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land's  Poet  receiving  it  i  in  4.  The  only  pedigrees  which  we  have  been 
able  to  study  have  shown  a  fair  chance  for  the  animals  to  carry  the 
star.  There  is  in  this  pedigree  an  apparent  exception  to  the  recessive 
quality  of  star,  as  the  mating  of  S.  Boyle  (star)  by  D.  Fontaine  4th 
(star)  gave  a  solid-color  offspring. 

Some  interesting  cases  of  the  reappearance  of  the  star  after  its 
disappearance  in  the  F^  generation  may  be  mentioned.  Taurus 
Creamelle  Hengerveld  mated  to  No.  12,  the  Fj  exception  noted  above, 
gave  as  the  result  of  this  back  cross  a  star.  Likelpnse,  when  Cross- 
bred o  (solid  color  carrying  star)  is  inbred  to  the  solid-color  females 
carrjdng  star,  he  gave  two  stars  and  one  solid-color  offspring.  These  F, 
offspring  would  indicate  a  segregation  of  the  star  determiner  from 
solid  color. 

MARKINGS  OP  THS  THROAT 

In  cattle  the  white  on  the  neck  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  center  of  its  occurrence.  These  are  (i)  a  white  area 
on  the  throat  and  (2)  an  extension  of  the  white  belt  of  the  withers  into 
an  irr^^ular  white  area  on  the  crest  of  the  neck.  This  last  marking  is 
quite  rare.  In  these  experiments  we  have  nothing  which  could  be 
called  this  extension,  and  shall  therefore  have  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider its  behavior.  The  white  spot  on  the  throat  as  it  appeared  in  the 
parents  and  in  the  offspring  is  given  in  Table  XII. 

TablB  XII. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  throat  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations 


Sire. 


Detcrixytion  ol  snating. 


Offq>riiig. 


Taurus  Creamelle 
veld. 
Do 


Henger- 


Do. 


Kayan 

Do 

Lakeland's  Poet. 

Do 

Minor  cioeBes: 

CSrossbred  o. . 


Do. 


CSrossbred  10 

Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 
Columbia's  Fox 


Throat  spot  X  solid  color. . 

Throat  spot  Fi  solid  cany- 

ing  white. 
Throat  spot   X   Fi  solid 

color. 
Solid  color  X  throat  spot. . 
Solid  color  X  solid  color . . 
Solid  color  X  throat  spot. . 
Solid  color  X  solid  color. . 

F|  solid  carryins^  throat 
spot  X  solid  color. 

F|  solid  carrying  throat 
spot  X  Pi  solid  carrying 
throat  spot. 

F.  solid  color  X  solid  color. 

Throat  spot  X  solid  color. . 


.do. 


Solid  color  X  solid  color . 


13  solid  +  a  spot. 

I  white. 

I  solid  color. 

3  solid  color. 

19  solid  color. 

3  solid  color. 

Do. 

a  solid  color. 

I  throat  spot   X   a    solid 
color. 

I  solid  color. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  XII  is  that  the  white  markings 
of  the  throat  are  recessive.  There  are  two  cases  where  the  behavior  <rf 
the  P|  offspring  is  doubtful:  Crossbreds  6  and  20  from  the  same  dam. 
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Maple  Grove  Netta,  and  by  the  same  bull,  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengerveld. 
Both  animals  have  a  throat  spot  similar  to  that  of  their  sire.  It  would 
seem  that  Maple  Grove  Netta  must  also  have  this  mark  as  a  single  dose. 
She  is,  however,  given  as  unmarked  by  the  herd  book.  Unfortunately, 
the  Ayrshire  herd  books  allow  the  record  to  be  made  as  red  and  white 
without  giving  the  actual  location  of  these  marks.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, trace  definitely  the  white  spot.  The  color  pedigree  of  Maple 
Grove  Netta  is  given  to  show  the  large  amount  of  white  in  the  pedigree 
and  also  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  throat  mark  (Table  XIII). 


■i 


Tabl«  'Kill.— Pedigree  of  Maple  Grove  Netta 


No." 5665."    <r 

Barchbskxb  Mat 

Kino. 

Imported. 


No. 


No. 


Na 


Na 


Na 


No. 


No.  "1x918."  9 

Oranob  Blossom 

OP  Baxcrsskis. 

Imported. 


No.  5389.  S 
Gloucsstbr. 
Dark  red.  with 
heart-shaped 
spotol  white  in 
fordiead;  small 
strip  o<  white 
back  of  shoul- 
ders: two  small 
white  spots 
back  ai  left 
shoulder;  white 
on  both  flanks. 


Na 


Na 


Na  11334.        9 

Atbbnxa. 
Dark  red  and 
white;  forehead 
white  with  two 
narrow  strips  of 
red  inclosed; 
spot  o<  white 
above  left  nos- 
tril; smaller 
spot  above  right; 
mp  across 
shoulders;  both 
thighs  white; 
band  of  white 
across  base  of 
tail. 


Na  4337.  ( 

Gborob  a.  p. 
Dark  red  and  white. 


Na  935«.  9 

MAUNDA  B. 

Dark  red;  white  spot  in 
fordiead;  white  on 
flank  and  taiL 


No.  4313.  <f 

LiNWOOD. 

Dark  red  and  white; 
white  n^ash  in  fore- 
head. 


Na  4543.  9 

Maid  or  Aibbns. 
Red  and  white. 


Na 


Na 


Na 


Na 


No.  3469'    Glsncarnb.  tf 

Dark  red;  little  white;  white  in  fore- 
head; white  spat  on  each  shoulder; 
off  hip  and  both  flanks  wtiite; 
spotted  legs. 


No.  4464.    QUBBN  09  AVY  3D.       9 
Red  and  white:  three^ighths  white; 
some  white  m  forehead  indosins 
red  spot. 


No.  3083.    Hbbran. 
Red  and  y^te. 


No.  6190.     QUBBN  LlNDBTfA.  9 

Dark  red;  a  little  white;  white  spot 
in  forehead. 


No.  3863.    CUMAX. 
Red  and  white. 


No.  6579.    Lady  Tbazlb.  9 

Reddish  roan;  V  of  white  in  forehead; 

white  strip  over  loin  and  shoulders. 


No.  X961.    Lord  Dbrby. 
White  and  red;  mostly  white. 


No.  4S48.    8TKAIHAVBN  Maid. 
Light  red  and  white. 


It  is  hard  to  do  much  with  this  pedigree  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  inher- 
itance of  the  separate  white  marks.  The  presence  of  <i  laige  number  of 
them  is  shown  as  many  areas  carried  by  a  single  animal. 
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On  the  hypothesis  suggested  there  are  two  cases  of  segregation :  Taurus 
Creamelle  Hengerveld  with  a  white  throat  mated  to  No.  2  solid  color 
carrying  white  throat  gave  No.  49,  a  white-throated  offspring.  Crossbred 
0  when  mated  to  Crossbred  i  both  solid  color  carrying  white  throat 
lecessively  produced  Crossbred  25,  a  white-throated  heifer. 

MARKINGS  OP  TH9  SHOULDERS 

The  markings  occurring  in  the  r^on  of  the  shoulders  may  be  divided 

into  three  categories,  depending  on  the  amount  of  extension  of  the  band 

across  the  shoulders.    The  first  of  these  is  a  band  extending  from  tmder 

t&e  armpits  on  one  side  across  the  withers  to  the  armpits  on  the  other 

si€i^^    The  band  may  be  broken  in  its  lower  part  by  pigment,  so  that  all 

th^x^  is  left  is  a  band  across  the  withers.    This  band  may  be  asymmet- 

rioaJ,  having  a  greater  area  on  one  side  than  the  other.     Unfortunately 

aJl  oi  these  extensions  of  this  spot  of  pigment  are  not  present  in  the  herd. 

A-t^ti^aition  will  be  confined  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  white  mark. 

Thi^  treatment  is  given  in  Table  XIV. 


8  XIV. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  shoulders  in  the  parental  and  first 
filial  generations 


Sire. 


^^VRx^ns  Creamelle  Henger- 


XX). 


Lm^  X)o 


lU^^^ 


C^rossbredo. 
Xk> 


Cirossbred  10 

^^*3^  Primrose's  Governor 
T-viIr   ^*  Fomitain. 
g^^:ima  Lad  Manor  Dc  Kol . 
^*'U^nbia'8  Fox 


De8cription  of  matinc 


Shoulder  band  X  solid 
color. 

Shoulder  band  X  Fi  solid 

carrying  band. 
Shoulder    band     X     Fj 

shotdder  band. 
Solid  color  X  spots  on  left 

shoulder. 
Solid   color   X    shoulder 

band. 
Solid  color  X  solid  color. . . 
Solid   color    X    shoulder 

band. 
Solid  color  X  solid  color. . . 

F|  solid  carrying  shoulder 
band  X  solid. 

F|  solid  carrying  shoulder 
band  X  Fi  solid  carry- 
ing Moulder  band. 

Fi  solid  color  X  shoulder 
band. 

Shoulder  band  X  solid 
color. 

do 

Solid  color  X  solid  color. . . 


OSwpnag. 


I  Spotted  right  shoulder,  2 
shoulder  ba 


bands,  11  solid 
color. 
I  solid  color. 

1  shoulder  band. 

2  solid  color. 
10  solid  color. 

9  solid  color. 

1  solid  color. 

5  solid  color. 

2  solid  color. 

2  shoulder  bands+z  solid 
color. 

I  solid  color. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


"^e  data  of  Table  XIV  would  indicate  the  recessive  character  of  the 

^^te  markings  of  the  shoulders.    On  the  basis  of  this  conclusion  there 

^"^^  two  cases  of  segregation :  Crossbred  o  mated  to  heifers  known  to  carry 
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this  mark  but  not  showing  it  somatically  produced  two  offspring  with 
shoulder  bands  and  one  without  it. 

There  are  three  apparent  exceptions  to  this  recessive  interpretation. 
Two  bulls  from  Maple  Grove  Netta  (No.  6  and  20)  have  shoulder  bands. 
By  the  pedigree  given  in  Table  XIII  it  is  shown  that  Maple  Grove  Netta 
must  have  been  heterozygous  for  this  mark;  consequently  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  her  offspring  have  it  when  mated  to  a  bull  carrying  it 
The  other  case  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  reconcile.  In  the  pedigree  given 
in  Table  XVI  with  this  single-factor  hypothesis  there  are  two  known 
possibilities  in  the  fourth  generation  to  have  this  factor  transmitted  to 
Flying  Fox's  Flora,  the  mother  of  the  aberrant  individual.  This  doe 
not  leave  a  great  chance  for  her  to  have  this  factor.  From  her  other 
breeding,  however,  it  would  look  as  if  Flying  Fox's  Flora  must  carry  this 
white  mark. 

IfARKINGS  OF  TH8  RUMP 

The  white  markings  of  the  rtunp  consist  chiefly  of  a  spot  whose  center 
is  the  tail  set.  This  spot  may  be  extended  by  fusion  with  the  patches 
having  as  their  centers  the  middle  of  the  flanks.  These  extensions  will 
be  considered  as  two  separate  spots  located,  respectively,  on  the  rump 
and  on  the  flanks.  The  behavior  of  the  rump  spot  from  the  parents  to 
the  offspring  is  shown  in  Table  XV. 

TablS  XV. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  rump  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generation 


Sire. 


Description  o<  mating. 


Offspring. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
vcld. 

Do 

Do 

Kayan 

Do 

Lakeland's  Pbet 

Do 

Minor  crosses: 

Crossbred  o 

Do 

Crossbred  10 

Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 
Columbia's  Fox 


Rump  spot  X  rump  spot . 


Rump  spot  X 
Rump  spot  X 
ryingrump 
Solid  color  X 
Solid  color  X 
Solid  color  X 
Solid  color  X 


solid  color. 
F|  solid  car- 
spot. 

rump  spot. . 
solid  color. . 
rump  spot., 
solid  color.. 


Fi  solid  color  carrying 
rump  spot  X  solid  color. 

Fj  solid  color  carrying 
rump  spot  X  F|  solid 
color  carrying  rump 
spot. 

Fi  solid  color  carrying 
rump  spot  X  rump  spot. 

Rump  spot  X  solid  color. . 

.do. 


Solid  color  X  solid  color. . 


2  rump  spots. 

10  solid  color. 

I  rump  spot,  I  solid  color. 

15  solid  color. 
7  solid  color. 

1  rump  spot,  2  solid  color. 

3  solid  color. 

2  solid  color. 
I  rump  spot. 


I  solid  color. 

Do. 

I  rump  spot. 
I  solid  color. 


Here,  also,  the  character  of  the  white  mark  appears  recessive  in  its 
transmission.  There  are,  however,  three  exceptions  to  this  view,  if  these 
should  prove  genetically  what  they  appear  to  be  somatically.    The 
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exceptions  are  Ciossbreds  11,  14,  35,  and  require  for  their  pnxluction 
that  the  animals  Lakeland's  Poet  and  Plying  Pox's  Flora  be  heterozy- 
gous for  the  factor  producing  this  white  spot. 

The  single  case  of  this  white  in  the  pedigree  makes  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Plying  Pox's  Plora  carries  this  mark,  even  though  her  two  offspring 
do  show  it  somatically.  The  case  of  Lakeland's  Poet  is  not  quite  so 
bad,  as  in  his  pedigree  there  are  two  animals,  S.  Pontaine's  King  and 
Rioter's  Pretty  Bell,  which  have  their  tails  recorded  as  white.  Since 
the  tail  set  is  the  common  center  for  the  rump  spot,  it  is  probable  that 
these  animals  have  this  spot  (Table  XVI). 

TABI.B  '^Vl.— Pedigree  of  Flying  Fox's  Flora 


n 

U 

i 


No.  6x441.        d* 
Champion  Plyxno 

Fox. 
SoUd  color,  except 
white  <«  bras* 
ket;  white  tip 
to  blade  tonsue; 
block  switch. 


No.  P.  S.  8801.  9 
DuLcs  or  Oak- 

LAND. 

Solid  color;  bkck 
tonsue  and 
switch. 


No.  43000.        ^ 

Don  or  Hood 

Farm. 

Solid  color;  blade 

tongue    and 

switch. 


No.  23465 X-  9 
Blonds  Bsigos. 
Solid  color;  black 

tongue   and 

switdi. 


No.  P.  S.  3160.  d" 

Goldsn  Psrn's  Lad. 
White  spot  on  forehead 
and  withers;  tongue 
and  switch  white. 


No.  X49740.  9 

Sultana's  Rosbttb. 
Solid  color;  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No. 


No. 


No.  30SX3.  cf 

PSDRO  Signal  Land- 

8BBR. 

Solid  color;  black  tongue 
and  switdi. 


No.  83436.  9 

D<mNl|Y  POCIS  3D. 

Solid  color;  blade  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  36930.  d 

Gbm  o9  St.  Lambbrt. 
Solid  color:  blade  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  67895.  9 

Banoor  Maid. 

Solid  color,  except  white 

on  beUy.   brisket; 

mixed  switch;  blade 

tongue. 


No.  1559.     BOYLB.  <f 

Brown  and  white;  white  on  forehead; 
tail  and  tongue  white. 


No.47II>     GOLDBN  PBRN..  9 

Dark  fawn;  solid  color;  black  tail. 


No.  P.  S.  797*    Sarabond.  d 

Dark  brown;  two  white  spedcs  on 

fore  fetlocks;  tail  black  and  white. 


No.  P.  S.  3X38.    Rosbttb  4Th.      9 
Gray;  white  on  right  hip;  tail  blade; 
dappled  under  barrd. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No.  9033-    Young  Pbdro.  d" 

Solid  color;  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  60789.    Signal  Minb  3D.        9 
Solid  color;  blade  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  330x5.    Tbnnbssbb's  d 

Landsbbr. 

Pew  white  hairs  on  left  shoulder; 
small  white  spot  on  right  flank: 
white  ankles,  tongue,  and  switch. 


No.  38907.    Donnbt  Poos.         9 
Solid  color;  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  X8453.    Columbinb's  JOON    (f 

Bull. 
Solid  color;  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  48577-   Miss  Caro  Poon.      9 
Solid  color;  black  tongue  and  switdi. 


No.  3X4SS.    Paumtlbroy.  d 

Some  white  on  brisket;  small  white 
spot  on  each  flank;  white  tongue; 
black  switch. 


No.  53505.    Buna's  First.  9 

Solid  color,  except  white  spot  on  eacn 
stififle  and  flank;  white  tongue; 
black  switch. 


The  white  .shoulder  marks  of  Golden  Pern's  Lad  and  Tennessee's 
Landseer  are  oi  interest  in  connection  with  the  inheritance  of  this  white. 
The  presence  of  white  spots  on  the  hips  of  Rosette  4th  is  of  interest, 
78773*— 18 3 
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ance  this  appears  to  be  the  only  animal  known  to  four  generations 
which  could  transmit  this  white  to  Flying  Fox's  Flora.  Tennessee's 
Landseer,  Fauntleroy^  and  Buna's  First  have  white  marks  on  the  flanks. 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  separate  factor  aigument 
for  the  individual  white  spot,  the  animals  Bangor  Maid,  Boyle,  and 
Sarabond  are  of  interest. 

MARKINGS  OV  TH8  VLANK 

Markings  on  the  flanks  of  dairy  cattle  generally  consist  rather  of 
extension  areas  from  the  white  on  the  legs  than  they  do  of  definitely 
centered  spots.  However,  from  the  evidence  brought  forward  by 
Allen  (j)  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  definite  area.  It  consequently 
will  be  treated  as  such.  Table  XVII  gives  such  treatment  of  the  paren- 
tal and  F|  generation. 

TablB  XVII. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  flanks  in  the  parental  and  first 

filial  generation 


Sire. 


Deacriptioo  d  matins. 


Offipring. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Hcnger- 
veld. 

Do 

Ik) 


Do. 

Kayan. 

Do. 


Lakeland's  Poet. 


Do 

Mmor  crosses: 
Crossbred  o. 


Do. 
Do. 


Crossbred  lo. 


Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  de  Kol. 
Columbia's  Fox 


Spotted  left  flank  X  solid 

color. 

Spotted  X  spotted 

Spotted  X  Fi  solid  color 

carrying  spotted. 

Spotted  X  Fi  spotted 

Solid  color  X  solid  color. . 
Solid    color    X    spotted 

flanks. 
Solid    cokMT    X    spotted 

flanks. 
Solid  color  X  solid  color. . 

F|  solid  color  canning 
spotted  flanks  X  Fi  spot- 
ted flank. 

Fi  solid  color  carrying 
spotted  flanks  X  solid. 

F|  solid  color  carrying 
spotted  flanks  X  Fi 
spotted  flanks  carrying 
solid  color. 

F,  solid  color  carrying 
spotted  flanks  X  spot- 
ted flanks. 

Spotted  flanks  X  solid 
color. 

do 

Solid  color  X  solid  color. . 


3  spotted,  ID  solid  color. 

z  solid  color. 

1  spotted. 

Do. 
9  solid  color. 
13  solid  color. 

a  solid,  I  left  flank  spotted. 

3  solid  color. 

2  spotted  flanks. 

2  solid  color. 
I  solid  color. 

Do. 

Do. 

I  spotted  right  flank. 
I  solid  color. 


Here,  again,  the  white  areas  are  generally  suppressed  in  the  offspring 
when  an  animal  bearing  them  is  crossed  to  a  solid-color  animal.  There 
are  six  cases  apparently  at  variance  with  this  conclusion.  Five  of  them 
may  be  easily  seen  by  their  pedigrees  to  have  had  an  animal  carrying  the 
mark  so  close  that  either  the  aberrant  parent  would  be  heterozygous  or 
else  had  an  even  chance  for  a  sii^gle  dose  ci  the  factor.    Ot  the  four 
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exceptions  from  Taurus  Creamelle  Hengervdd,  two  (Nos.  6  and  20)  are 
from  Maple  Grove  Netta.  The  pedigree  of  this  animal  given  above 
shows  that  she  must  be  heterozygous  for  this  mark  on  a  single-factor 
hypothesis.  No.  14  by  the  same  bull  from  Flying  Fox's  Flora  is  also  an 
exception.  In  this  case  the  parent  expected  to  transmit  this  mark  is  in 
the  second  generation.  The  same  is  also  true  for  the  case  of  the  two 
exceptions  from  Lakeland's  Poet,  for  the  parent  carrying  this  mark  is 
also  in  the  second  generation.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
compare  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  flank  markings  of  a  daughter 
of  Lakeland's  Poet  with  the  flank  markings  of  her  offspring  from  a  straight 
P,  generation.     It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  almost  identical. 

The  remaining  case  is  that  of  No.  3  from  Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 
and  Flora's  Golden  Poetess.  The  solid-color  parent,  Flora's  Golden 
Poetess,  has  a  white-flanked  grandfather  (Mabel's  Poet)  and  granddam 
(Imp.  Lady  Grandiflora).  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  she  should  carry 
white  for  the  flank. 

MARKINGS  OF  THE  TAIL 

Tabls  XVIII. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  tail  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations 


Sire. 


Description  of  mating. 


Offqmng. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 
Do 


Do. 

Kayan. 

Do. 


Do 

Lakeland's  Poet. 


Do 

Miiior  cio6ses: 
Crossbred  0.. 


Do. 


Crossbred  10. 


Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . . 
Cblumbia's  Fox 


Lower  half  ^ite  X  comer 

half  white. 
Lower  half  white  X  solid 

color. 
Lower  half  ^ite  X  F  i 

lower  half  white. 
Solid  color  X  upper  half 

white. 
Solid  color  X  lower  half 

white. 
Solid  color  X  solid  color . . . 
Solid  color  X  lower  half 

white. 
Solid  color  X  solid  color .  . . 

Solid  color  carrying  lower 
half  white  X  solid  color. 

Solid  color  carrying  lower 
half  white  X  F  i  solid 
color  carrying  half  white. 

Solid  color  X  lower  half 
white. 

Lower  half  ^diite  X  solid 
color. 

do 

Solid  color  X  solid  color . . . 


2  half  white. 

3  lower  half  white,  9  solid 
color. 

2  lower  half  white. 

3  solid  color. 
II  solid  color. 

8  solid  color. 

1  lower  half  white,  i  solid 
color. 

3  solid  color. 

2  solid  color. 

2  half  ^diite  +  i  soHd  color. 

I  solid  color. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


The  markings  of  the  tail  may  be  divided  into  four  general  groups:  In 
the  first  only  the  switch  is  white;  in  the  second  the  hair  just  above  the 
switch  is  white;  in  the  third  group  about  half  the  tail  is  white;  and  in  the 
fotirth  group  the  whole  tail  is  white.  Much  observation  of  the  switch 
and  tail  colors  in  cattle  has  led  to  the  view  that  the  color  of  the  hair  in 
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the  switch  is  separate  in  its  behavior  from  the  rest  of  the  tail.  These  areas 
will  be  studied  separately.  The  cases  of  the  ring  just  above  the  switch 
and  of  the  whole  tail  white  will  not  be  studied,  as  these  marks  are  not 
present  in  the  herd.  The  choice  of  the  broad  quantitative  group  lies  in 
a  study  of  the  length  of  those  white  areas.  The  length  of  the  white  area 
on  the  tail  was  measured  and  found  to  be  between  one-third  and  one-half 
Che  total  length  of  the  tail.  The  data  have  been  considered  on  the  basis 
of  this  and  made  two  qualitative  groupings:  (i)  half  white  and  (2)  solid 
color  (Table  XVIII). 

Tabi«B  XIX.— Pedigree  of  Lassie  of  M,  F. 


•I 

b 
li 

m  g 

Si 

ll 


81 


No.  ssssa.        S 
Hood  Pakm 

POOIS  9TH. 

Solid  color.  bUck 
tongue  mnd 
switch. 


No.  X98780.      9 

BSLLS  7TH  or 

Hood  Farm. 
Solid  color,  black 
tongue   mnd 
twitch. 


No.  8043  ?•       (f 
Hood  farm  Gol- 
DBN  Pbrn'8  Lad. 
Solid  color,  black 

tongue   and 

•witdi. 


No.  a  1 26x4.  9 
BBLLS  9XST  ov 
Hood  Farm. 


No.4o6a4*  <f 

Hood  farm  Pogis. 
Sohd  color,  blade  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  76x06.  9 

Figgis. 

Brisket,  armpits,  belly, 
and  hind  stockings 
white;  white  on  right 
f oreankle  and  left  fore- 
leg; dark  hairs  in 
white  switch. 


No.  64368.  (f 

Hood  Farm  Gou>8n 

Lad. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  x8o9ja.  9 

ToNOMA  aaD  ov  Hood 

Farm. 
Solid  color,  blade  tongue 
andswitdi. 


65300.  <f 

.  GoLDBK  Fern's 


No.  6: 
Imp. 

Lad. 

Star;  white  on  stifles 
and  right  flank :  streak 
on  left  flank/  little  on 
belly  and  legs;  white 
tongue  and  switch. 


No.  I95756*  9 

Scot  s  Bbllb. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  64268.  d 

Hood  Farm  Gou>bn 

Lad. 
See  above. 


No.  X8498X.  9 

Hood  Farm  Prior. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switdi. 


No.  17x65.    Oonan's  Pooa.         S 
Sohd  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.6o7«8.  Kathlbtta's  Fancy.  9 
Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  ao883.  SOPHIB'S  TORMBNTOR.  S 

Stor;  brisket  and  left  stifle  white- 
white  on  flanks,  belly,  forefeet,  and 
hind  legs;  white  switch. 


No.  48326.    Birdsby's  Surprisb.  9 
Belly^  and  hind  legs  white;  black  and 
white  switch;  black  tongue. 


No.  57788.    FiNANCiAi,  King.        S 
Solid  color,  dark  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  1 1x438.    SiLBNT.  9 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  35204.     TORONO.  <f 

Stor;  white  stifle;  flanks,  belly,  ri^ht 
forearm,  fore  pasterns^  and  hind 
legs.  haU  of  tail  and  switch  white. 


No.  X47794.     OONAN  X4TH  Of  9 

Hood  Farm. 
Solid  color,  blade  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  P.  S.  X559>     BOYLB.  <f 

Brown  and  white  spot  on  forehead, 
tail,  and  white  tongue 


No.  P.  S.  47XX.     OOLDBN  FBRN.     9 

Dark  fawn;  solid  color;  black  tail. 


No.  P.  S.  2x53.    Grbat  Scot. 
Gray-brown;  solid  color. 


No.  P.as43«-    Paluts.  9 

Gray;  solid  color;  tongue  and  tail 
black. 


No. 


No. 


No.  56742.    Oscar  of  Maplb- 

CROFT. 

Solid  color,  black  tail  and  tongue. 


No.  1x1x72. 

Solid    color; 

switch. 


Emma  Hotchriss.    9 
white   tongue;    blade 


The  general  conclusion  from  these  data  is  that  white  on  the  tail  is 
generally  suppressed  in  the  oflfspring  when  the  animal  bearing  it  is 
crossed  with  a  solid-color  animal.  In  this,  also,  there  are  some  of  the 
same  irregularly  behaving  individuals  which  appeared  in  the  previous 
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studies.  Of  the  o£fspring  of  Taurus  Creamdle  Hengervdd,  No.  14,  16, 
and  50  behave  in  contradiction  to  expectation.  Of  these  the  anomalous 
parents  of  No.  14  and  46  are  available  for  study.  The  same  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  behavior  of  No.  14  with  expectation  is  experienced  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  There  are  only  three  parents  up  to  the  fifth 
generation  which  carry  the  white.  , 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  color  pedigree  of  Lassie  of  M.  F.  that  the 
chance  of  her  carrying  white  for  the  legs  is  good,  since  two  parents, 
Figgis  and  Imp.  Golden  Ferris  Lad,  both  had  these  marks.  The  same  is 
also  true  for  markings  on  the  tail-  (Table  XIX). 

The  case  of  Lassie  of  M.  F.  is  much  better,  as  she  had  both  of  her 
grandfathers  carrying  the  factor.  The  other  exception  is  that  of  No.  1 1 
by  Lakeland's  Poet.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  previous  pedigree  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  this  animal  to  carry  the  factor  for  a  white 
tail,  as  the  description  indicates  that  this  mark  is  carried  by  his  father. 

MARKINGS  OF  THS  BBLLY 

TablB  XX. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  belly  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations 


Sire. 


Description  ci  mating. 


ottsptitm. 


IWus  Creamelle  Henger- 
vdd. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kayan 

Do 

Lakeland's  Pbet 

Do 

Do 

Minor  ciosses: 

Crossbred  o 

Do 

CcoGsbred  xo 

Lady  Prinuose's  Governor 

of  the  Poimtain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . 
Columbia's  Pox 


All  white  X  ingninal  spot. 

All   white    X   fore   part 
white. 

All  white  X  all  white 

All  ^diite  X  solid  color.  . . 
All  white  X  Fj  all  white. . 
Inguinal  spot  X  all  white. . 


Inguinal  spot  X  solid  color. 

Solid  color X inguinal  spot. 
Solid  color  X  all  white. . . . 
Solid  color  X  solid  color. . 

Fore  and  hind  part  white 

caiTving  solid  color  X 

solid  color. 
Pore  and  hind  part  white 

carrying  solid  color  X 

all  white. 
Spot  in  inguinal  r^on  X 

all  white. 
All  white  X  solid  color. . . 


do. 


Solid  color  X  solid  color. 


2  all  white  +  i  solid  color 

+  I  inguinal  spot. 
2  all  white. 

X  all  white. 

5  all  white  +  i  solid  color. 

2  all  white. 

7  inguinal  spot,  2  belly 
white  to  navel,  2  belly 
all  white,  3  solid  color. 

4  inguinal  spot,  4  solid 
color. 

X  inguinal  spot. 

3  all  white. 
3  solid  color. 

Do. 


I  all  white  +  x  solid  color 
-hi  half  white. 

I  solid  color. 

Da 

X  all  white. 
X  inguinal  spot. 


White  on  the  belly  takes  a  variety  of  patterns,  depending  largely  on 
the  method  of  extension  of  these  areas.  The  primary  area,  if  it  may 
be  q>oken  of  as  such,  is  a  white  spot  in  the  region  of  the  udder.  This 
is  practically  always  present  when  any  of  the  other  extensions  toward 
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the  brisket  are  present.  Since  the  data  on  the  extension  areas  are 
rather  limited,  it  has  been  deemed  well  to  consider  only  this  inguinal 
spot  and  leave  the  extension  factors  for  future  study  (Table  XX). 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  this  white  on  the  belly  behaves  quite 
diflferently  from  the  white  markings  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  Table  XX  is  that  white 
in  the  region  of  the  udder  behaves  as  if  it  were  a  dominant.  There  is 
unfortunately  one  real  exception  to  this,  in  that  No.  13  has  a  white 
throat  and  inguinal  spot,  when  his  parents  are  both  solid  color.  For 
the  case  it  must  be  said  that  the  description  of  the  parent,  Columbia's 
Fox,  had  to  be  taken  from  the  herd  book,  as  this  animal  was  sold  without 
description.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  small  white  spot  would  escape 
the  one  nmking  the  record  for  registry,  so  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
check  this  case  it  may  be  that  the  required  spots  will  be  found. 

Should  the  interpretation  of  a  dominant  for  this  case  be  correct,  the 
expectation  and  realization  for  the  various  classes  would  be  as  follows: 

Inguinal  spot  X  inguinal  spot  =  3  spots  to  i  solid  color.  The  actual 
figures  obtained  are  21  to  6.  Inguinal  spot  X  solid  color  would  be 
expected  to  give  i  to  i ;  the  experimental  results  obtained  are  10  to  8. 

WHrrB  MARKINGS  OP  THE  LEGS 

The  markings  of  the  legs  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes: 
(i)  Animals  which  are  solid  color;  (2)  animals  with  a  white  ring  on  the 
coronet  and  extending  a  short  distance  above  it;  (3)  the  further  exten- 
sion of  this  white  into  a  white  sock;  and  (4)  its  still  further  extension 
into  a  white  stocking.  There  are  other  markings,  but  these  are  the  most 
common  and  will  be  the  only  ones  considered. 

Table  XXI. — Behavior  of  the  white  markings  on  the  legs  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations 

LEFT  FORELEG 


Sire. 


Description  of  mating. 


Offsprinsr. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henserveld . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kayan 

Do 

Do 

Lakeland 's  Poet 

Do 

Minor  crosses; 

Crossbred  o 


Do. 


Crossbred  to.. 


I^y  Pripifose's  Governor  of  the 
Fountain. 

Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 

Columbia's  Pox 


Short  stoddngXlong  stoddng .... 
Short  stoddngXshort  stocking ... 

Short  stockingX  solid  color 

Short  stodcingXPi  long  stocking . 
Short  StockingX  Fi  short  stocking 

Solid  oolorXlong  stoddng 

Solid  colorXshort  stoddng 

Solid  color  X  solid  color 

do..\ 

Solid  oolorXlong  stocking 


Solid  color  carrying  whiteXsolid 

color. 
Solid  color  carrying  whiteXsolid 

color  carrying  white. 

Solid  colpr  carrying  whiteXsolid 

color. 
Long  stoddngXsolid  color 


.do. 


Solid  colorXsolid  color. 


9  long  stoddngs. 

X  short  stocking. 

z  short,  zo  solid  color. 

z  long  stoddng. 

z  short  stoddng. 

zo  solid  color. 

a  solidcolor. 

zo  solid  color. 

3  solid  color. 

a  solid  oolor+ z  long  stocUnc. 

a  solid  color. 

z  spot  above  knee+  z  small  white 
spot  on  ooronet+z  short  ttock- 

zsSSd  color. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Tablb  XXI.— Bdboptor  of  tht  white  markings  on  the  Ugs  in  the  parental  and  first  filial 

generations'— Omtiantd 


RIGHT  VOR6LBO 


Sire. 


Description  of  mating. 


Offsprinf. 


TkorusCrcamelle  Hcnccnrdd. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kayan 

Do 

Do 

Lakdand's  Poet 

Do 

Kinor  crosses; 

Crossbred  o 


Do.. 


Crosibred  lo. . 


]>dy  Prinuoae's  Goremor  of  the 
Fountain. 

Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 

I'sPdx 


Ixnff  stoddncsXlonc  stoddngs — 
Long  stockingsXshort  stockings. . . 

Long  stoddngsX  solid  color 

Long  StoddngsX  Pi  kmg  stodcings. 
Long  StoddngsX  Pi  short  stoddngs 

Solid  oolorXsolid  color 

Solid  oolorXshort  stockings 

Solid  colorXlong  sto<^ings 

Solid  colorXsoBd  color 

Solid  colorXloag  stoddngs 


Solid  odor  carrying  white  stock- 
ingsXsolid  color. 

Solid  color  carrying  white  stock- 
ings Xsolid  color  carrying  white 
stoddngs. 

Solid  color  carrying  short  stoddngs 
XsoHd  color. 

White  stockingsXaoUdcokM- 


Long  white  stoddngs  X  solid  color . 
Solid  oolorXsolid  color 


I  long  stocking. 

X  short  stoddng. 

lo  solid  color,  i  short  srndrinfi 

X  long  stoddng. 

Do. 
xa  solid  color. 
a  solid  color. 
8  solid  color. 
3  solid  color. 
a  solid  color,  x  kmg  ttockinff. 

asolid  color. 

X  white  stoddnff+x  white  spot 
above  knee+x  vHiite  on  oor* 
onet. 

X  solid  color. 

Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


LSPT  HINDLBO 


Tennis  Cramdie  Hcngeivcid . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Kayan 

Do 

Lakeland's  Poet.. 

Do 

Hinor  crosses; 

Crossbred  o... 


Do 

Crossbred  xo.. 


Lady  Primrose's  Governor  of  the 

Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 


Johanna  Lad  Mat 
Columbia's  FoK. 


Long  white  stoddngXPi  short 
stocking. 

Long  white  stockingXPi  long 
stocking. 

Long  white  stockingXhmg  whiU. 

Long  wliitestoddngXsolid  color. . . 

Long  white  stoddngXahort  stock- 
ing. 

Solid  colorXkmg  white  stocking. . . . 

Solid  colorXkng  stoddng 

Solid  color  Xsolid  color 

Solid  cokM-Xkng  stockings 


Solid  color  carrying  whiteX  solid 

color. 
Solid  color  carrying  whitcXsolid 

color  carrying  white. 
Solid  color  carrying  whiteX  solid 

color. 
Long  StoddngsX  solid  color 


.do., 


Spot  on  thighXsolid  color. 


X  long  white  stocking. 

Do. 

3  kmg  white  stoddngs. 
7  solid  color,  x  long  whita,3 
X  short  stoddng. 

xa  soHd  color. 

xo  solid  color. 

3  solid  color. 

X  spot  on  thigh,  a  solid  oolor. 

xsolid  color. 

X  long  stoddng,  x  small 

spot  above  coronet. 
X  soUd  oolor. 

Do. 

X  short  stocking. 
X  solid  color. 


RIGHT  HINDLBG 


Taurus  Creamelle  Hengervdd. 
Do 


Do., 


Kayan 

Do 

Lakeland's  Poet.. 

Do 

Minor  crosses; 

Croartvedo... 


Do. 


Xtodr  Prianat's  Oavetmot  «f  the 


LadMaiiorD«Ki«. 

"s  FOK 


Long  white  stoddngsX  long  white 

stoddngs. 
Long  white  StoddngsX  soUd  color . . 

Long  white  stoddngsX  Pi  long 
white  stockings. 

SoUd  color  X  solid  cok>r 

Solid  color  X  kmg  white  stoddngs. . . 

Solid  cok>rXsolid  cok>r 

Solid  cokH-Xkmg  whitestoddngs. . . 

Solid  solor  carrying  white  stock- 
ings XsoBd  ookn-. 

Solid  color  carrying  white  stodc- 
ingsXsolid  color  carrying  white 
stoddngs. 

SoUd  color  carrying  white  stock- 
ingsX  solid  oolor. 

LoogwhitestoddiifsXsottdoofer. . 


do.. 


SoUd  cokvXsoUd  cokv. 


3  kmg  white  stockings. 

4  short  stoddngs.  a  long  white 
stockings.  5  soUd  color. 

a  long  white  sto<kings. 

xo  soUd  oolor. 

xa  soUd  color. 

3  soUd  oolor. 

a  solid  color,  X  white  spot  on  flank. 

a  soUd  oolor. 

X  long  white  stocking+s  lolld 
oolor. 

xsottd  color. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Prom  unpubUsbed  data  collected  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Sturtevant,  ci  Columbia, 
and  the  writer  on  horses  it  was  shown  that  the  frequency  ci  white  on  a 
given  leg  was  markedly  different.  The  order  ci  appearance  is  left  hind, 
right  hind»  left  fore,  and  right  fore.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  what 
Brewer  (ii)  had  already  pubUshed  in  1882,  unknown  to  us,  as  to  the 
frequency  of  these  marks.  It  has  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  this  study 
the  individual  leg  markings  should  be  treated  separately  (Table  XXI), 

Tablb  'XXll.—Pedigree  of  Florals  Golden  Foetus 


No.  65780.  <f 
Mabsl's  Post. 
Some  white  on 
brisket;  speck 
on  left  side  of 
beUy  and  patch 
on  belly  near 
left  flank;  black 
tongue   and 


No.  19576a.      9 

PONTAINB'8  BSOWN 

Daisy. 
SoUd  color,  black 
tongue    and 
switch. 


Na  P.  S.  959X.         S 

Cahsst. 

White  under  chest;  fore 

legs,  switch  white. 


NaP.S.63ix.  9 

Habbi,  3«TH. 
Solid  color,  red  murxlf 


No.  P.  S.  as9x. 
Caibst. 
Seeaboire. 


No.  P.  S.  6315-  9 

Browny'8  Bbauty. 
Tongue   and    switch 
black. 


No.  3307.  S.    PoNTAINn'sKlNO.     ^ 

White  on  eadi  stifle;  tail  and  tongue 
white. 


No.  358a.    D.  Oxford  Lass.         9 
White  across  withers;  tongue  Mack; 
tail  white. 


No.  1559.    S.  B0VI.B.  <y 

White  spot  on  forehead;  tail  and 
tongue  white. 


No.  33x3.    D.  Mabbi.  a3D.  9 

Tongue  and  tail  black;  dappled  on 


No. 


No. 


No.  X690.    S.  Marion.  ^ 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  F.  S.  7633.    D.  Bbauty 

Browny. 
Black  points. 


i 
n 

11 


No.  64768.       S 
Plying  Pox's 
Victor. 
Solid  color,  black 
tongue   and 
switdi. 


No.  6x441.  (f 

Champion  Plying  Pox. 
Solid  color,  except  white 
on  brisket;  white  tip 
to  black  tongue;  black 
switch. 


No.P.S.ai6o.     GOLDBN  Pbrn'S   <f 

Lao. 
White  spot  on  forehead  and  withers; 
tongue  and  switdi  black. 


No.  X49740.  Sultana's  R068TTB.  9 
Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  P.  S.  8801.  9 

DULC8  oy  Oakland. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No. 


No. 


No.  X73908.      9 
Imp.  Lady  Grandi- 

FLORA. 

Spot  on  left  hip; 
white  on  right 
stifle  and  hind 
feUocks;  black 
tongue  and 
switch. 


No.<a9i5.  e 

MONA's  Glory. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  P.  S.  xa4a.    GOLDBN  Lad.       <f 
SoUd  color,  tongue  and  switch  bla^ 


No.  P.  S.  3983*    MoNA  8th.  9 

Spots  in  forehead;  tail  white;  white 
patch  on  eadi  stifle. 


No.  165772.  9 

Lady  Grandiplora. 
SoUd  color .  black  tongue 
and  switch. 


No.  xa4a.    Goldbn  Lao.  ^ 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch. 


No.  P.  S.  6407.    Grandiplora.     9 
Solid  color,  tail  and  tongue  black. 


The  general  conclusion  is  that  these  white  areas  are  generally  sup* 
pressed  in  the  offspring  when  the  animal  bearing  them  is  crossed  to  a 
solid-color  animal.  Should  this  be  interpreted  as  being  due  to  a  single 
recessive  factor,  several  of  the  experimental  animals  have  white  markings 
against  this  interpretation.  Two  of  these  animals  are  anomolous  to  this 
in  every  foot  These  are  Crossbreds  ii  and  35.  Study  of  the  pedigree 
of  Lakeland's  Poet,  the  sire  of  these  animals,  shows  that  he  had  a  good 
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chance  to  carry  this  white,  as  his  mother,  Nora  of  Monmouth  II,  had 
white  ankles  and  a  white  knee,  and  his  grandfather,  Caiest,  had  four 
white  feet  The  case  of  Flying  Pox's  i^ora  is  not  so  dear.  The  only 
ancestor  in  the  four  generations  of  her  pedigree  who  carried  white  feet 
is  Tennessee's  Landseer.  The  chances  of  her  carrying  factors  for  the 
piodiiction  al  these  feet  derived  from  this  animal  are  small,  as  the 
animal  bearing  such  marks  is  in  the  fotirth  generation. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  hind  feet  have  more  exceptions  than  the 

fore  feet    Three  of  these  females  exceptional  in  the  left  hind  foot  are 

also  exceptions  in  the  right  hind  foot    These  three  exceptions  are 

Lassie  of  M.  P.,  Eventime  4th,  and  Hearthbloom.    Only  one  of  these 

aoiinals.  Lassie  of  M.  P.,  is  available  for  study.    The  chance  of  her 

carrying  white  is  rather  good,  as  she  has  two  ancestors  in  the  third 

generation  who  could  transmit  this  to  her.    The  other  exceptions  are 

Flora's  Golden  Poetess,  with  o£fspring  having  white  on  the  left  hind 

feet;  Columbia's  Brown  Bessie,  and  Orono  Ellen,  with  offspring  with 

white  on  the  right  hind  feet.    The  chance  of  Flora's  Golden  Poetess 

carrying  the  white  seems  good  from  the  above  pedigree.    Caiest  in  the 

third  generation  and  Imp.  Lady  Grandiflora  both  carry  white.    This 

makes  it  certain  that  the  mother  and  the  two  grandparents  on  the 

father's  side  each  has  one  dose  of  the  factor  (Table  XXII).    The  case 

is  even  stronger  for  Columbia's  Brown  Bessie,  as  in  her  ancestry  both 

ol  her  grandmothers  have  white  feet.     In  fact,  the  wonder  is  why  she 

did  not  transmit  more  white  to  her  offspring. 

SOKMAItY  OP  THB  EviDBNCB  ON  THB  SEPARATE  InHERTTANCE  OF  WmTE  MaRKINOS 

A  general  summary  of  the  behavior  of  the  white  markings  just  studied 
^eems  necessary  for  a  dear  understanding  of  the  conclusions  based  on 
tbas  study  and  their  bearing  on  the  general  problem  of  coat-color  inherit- 
ance. As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  limiting  of  the  study  to 
individual  spots  attacks  the  problem  in  an  entirely  novel  way.  Such 
analysis  is  made  necessary  because  of  the  peculiar  ratios  which  have 
been  obtained  in  other  studies  of  coat  color,  such  as  those  made  in  the 
Siorthoms.  In  the  study  of  the  roan  coat  of  this  breed  about  the  only 
thing  which  the  results  of  Wilson  (4^36),  Laughlin  (ig),  Wentworth 
(44f45)f  Banington  and  Pearson  (6),  and  Walther  (43)  have  in  common, 
are  exceptions  which  each  found  to  the  interpretations  offered  by  the 
other  writers.  A  beginning  at  a  solution  of  these  exceptions  has  been 
made  by  the  excellent  review  of  the  writings  of  Storer,  Wilsdorf ,  and 
others  on  white  body  color  by  Uoyd- Jones  and  Eward  (20).  In  this 
leview  they  show  that  two  types  of  identical  white  body  with  colored 
cus  exist.  In  the  ChilUngham  cattle  this  white  is  dominant.  In  the 
Highland  cattle  it  is  recessive. 

TUs  does  not  quite  fit  the  case  oi  the  roan  Shorthorn,  for,  while  the 
presence  of  these  two  genetically  different  whites  would  complicate  the 
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results,  it  is  entirely  likely  that  their  presence  would  be  noted  because 
the  pattern  of  each  is  so  striking.  It  does  remain  to  be  shown  rather 
that  the  piebald  cattle,  like  the  Shorthorn,  have  a  difference  in  behavior 
of  the  separate  spots  which  compose  this  piebald.  A  b^;inning  at  this 
kind  of  analysis  has  been  made  by  Kiesel,  according  to  a  review  by  Lang 
(j^).  In  these  experiments  a  solid-color  Limburger  race  was  crossed  to 
a  piebald  race,  P^  intermediate  piebald.  The  back  cross  gave  22  solid 
color  and  29  piebald.  The  back  cross  to  the  piebald  gave  84  piebald  out 
of  90.  Unfortunately,  no  record  of  the  exact  spotting  has  been  given; 
consequently,  we  are  left  in  the  datk  concerning  any  difference  in  behavior 
throughout  the  coat.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Kiesel's  results 
would  fall  in  line  with  the  results  obtained  here,  where  each  individual 
area  is  treated  separately. 

Analysis  by  the  method  of  individual  white  spots  has  shown  a  marked 
difference  in  the  inheritance  of  such  spots  throughout  the  animal's  coat. 
This  is  perhaps  as  far  as  the  writer  should  go,  and  is  the  only  conclusion 
it  is  intended  to  emphasize;  but  realizing  that  there  are  exceptions  not 
yet  accounted  for,  it  may  be  said  that  white  spotting  in  the  inguinal 
region  is,  broadly  speaking,  dominant.  The  spots  of  the  rest  of  the  pie- 
bald pattern  are,  individually  considered,  reces^ve.  These  enumerated 
individually  according  to  the  r^on  in  which  they  occur  are  (i)  white  on 
the  face  (star,  star  snip,  or  blaze);  (2)  white  on  the  throat;  (3)  white  as 
a  band  across  the  shoulders;  (4)  a  M^iite  area  on  the  rump  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  set;  (5)  white  on  the  flanks  as  irr^;ular  spots;  (6)  white  on  the 
tail  above  the  switch;  and  (7)  the  white  stockings  on  the  four  feet. 

The  bearing  of  this  difference  in  inherited  behavior  on  the  general 
problem  is  at  once  evident.  If  the  red-coated  Shorthorns  should  carry 
one  of  these  recessive  white  spots,  we  should  expect  a  small  proportion 
of  cattle  produced  from  the  random  mating  of  such  an  animal  in  the 
Shorthorn  population  which  would  be  white-spotted.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  obtained.  The  reverse  is  also  true  that  if 
these  dominant  white  are  mated  together,  we  should  expect  that  a  het- 
erozygous mating  would  now  and  then  take  place,  giving  a  red.  The 
evidence  brought  forward  offers  a  straightforward,  dear  explanation  of 
the  anomolous  behavior  of  the  Shorthorn  coat. 

Bbhavior  op  ths  Muzzls  Color  in  ths  F|  Progbny 

The  cathodes  used  to  describe  the  color  of  the  muzzle  pigment  are, 
in  general,  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  tongue  color.  The  tabulation 
and  classification  of  these  terms  has  already  been  given  by  Pearl  (jj). 
For  this  classification  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  paper.  In  his  study  of 
tongue  color  it  was  found  that  the  essential  thing  was  not  so  much  the 
color  of  the  pigment  but  rnther  its  presence.  This  study  will,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  pigment.  Table  XXIII  gives 
the  tabulated  data  for  this  treatment. 
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Tabu  XXUH. — Behavior  of  the  muale  pigment  in  the  parental  and  first  fiHal  generations 


Sat. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 
Do 


Kayan. . .  . 
Do..  - 
Do... 
Do... 


lakeland's  Fbet. 

Do 

Ifinor  crosses: 

CroaBbred  o. . 


Do 

Crossbred  lo. 


Lady  Primrose 's  Go  vcmor 
of  the  Fountain. 


Descrii»tioti  of  mating. 


White  X  pigmented . 


White    X   Fi,   pigmented  carrying 

white. 

Pigmented  X  pigmented 

Pigmented  X  white 

Pigmented X pigmented  and  white. . . 
Pigmented  X white,  few  pigmented 

spots. 

Pigmented  X  pigmented 

Pigmented  Xpigmented,  spotted 


Fi  pigmented  carrying  white  Xpig- 

mented. 
Fi  pigmented  carr3rinj9^  white  Xpig- 

mented  carrying  white. 
Pigmented  carrymg  white  X white, 

few  black  spots. 
White  X  pigmented 


Offspring. 


13  pigmented. 

I  white  with  small 

black  spots. 
13  pigmented. 
3  pigmented. 

Do. 
I  pigmented. 

5  pigmented. 

1  pigmented. 

2  pigmented. 

3  pigmented. 

I  smoky  brown. 
I  pigmented. 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  XXIII  is  that  the  pigmented 
muzzle  is  dominant  to  the  nonpigmented  one. 

Bbhavior  op  TH8  Tongue  Pigment  in  the  F|  Oppspring 

The  inheritance  of  tongue  color  in  cattle  has  already  been  studied  in 
this  laboratory.  The  previous  study  on  several  thousand  cattle  indicates 
that  pigmentation  is  due  to  two  closely  coupled  factors.  The  data  here 
are  nt>t  sufficient  to  test  this  h3rpothesis  thoroughly.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
Table  XXIV  substantiates  the  previous  conclusions. 

Table  XXIV. — Behavior  of  the  tongue  pigment  in  the  parental  and  first  filial  generation 


Sire. 


Tatffus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 

I>o... 

Do... 

Kayan 

Do... 


UWand'sPbet. 
Do..  . 


I'mor  crosees* 
CioaBbwdo. 


Do. 


I>>... 

Wr  t'TTOtRjec*,  Governor 
^wtheBountahi. 


Description  of  mating. 


Offspring. 


White  Xpigmented . 


WhiteXwhite. 

WhiteXFi  white 

Pigmented  Xpigmented . 
Pigmented  X  white 


Pigmented  Xpigmented . 
Pigmented  X  white 


Pigmented  carrying  white  X  pig- 
mented. 

Pigmented  canying  white  X  pig- 
mented carrying  white. 

Pigmented  canying  white X white. . . 

Pi  pigmented  canying  whiteXwhite 

WhiteXpigmented 

Pigmented  Xpigmented 


6    pigmented,     i 
black  and  white. 

1  white. 

2  wlfite. 

6  pigmented. 
10   piemented,    3 
black  and  white. 

3  pigmented. 

a    white,    i    pig- 
mented. 

3  pigmented. 

2  white. 

I  white. 
Do. 
s  pigmented. 

Bo. 
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Pigmented  is  dominant  to  unpigmented  tongue.  Lakeland's  Poet 
seems  to  contradict  this  but  a  study  of  his  pedigree  given  above  shows 
him  heterozygous  for  the  unpigmented  tongue. 

Inhbrttancb  of  SwrrcH  Color 

All  of  the  crosses  available  for  study  in  this  experiment  have  either 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  with  a  black  switch.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  determine  the  dominance  of  the  other  colors  to  each  other.  Black 
as  a  color  is  dominant  to  the  other  colors  (Table  XXV). 

TablB  XXV. — Behavior  of  the  stntch  color  in  the  parental  and  first  filial  generations 


Sire. 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Elayan. 


Do 

Do 

Lakeland's  Fbet. 
Do 


Minor  crosses: 
Crossbred  o. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Crossbred  lo 

Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . 
Columbia's  Pox 


Description  of  mating. 


WhiteXblack. 
WhiteXwhite. 


WhiteXblack,   few   gray 

hairs. 

WhiteXF,  white 

Black,  few  white  hairs  X 

black. 
Black,  few  white  hairsX 

^diite. 
Black,  few  white  hairs X 

mixed  red,  black,  gray. 
BlackXwhite. 


Black  Xblack,  few  white 
hairs. 

Black    carrying    white  X 

black.  « 

Black    carrying    white  X 

black  carrying  white. 
Black    carnring    white  X 

black  ana  white. 
Black    carrying   whiteX 

white, 
do. 
WhiteXblack,  few  ^ite 

hairs. 
White  Xbrown. 
Black  Xblack,  few  white 

hairs. 


Offspring. 


1  black,  2  white,  a  black 
and  white. 

2  white,  I  white  with  few 
black  hairs. 

2  white,  X  ^ite  tip  and  i 
black. 

2  white. 
5  black. 

ID  black,  I  blackXwhite. 

3  black. 

1  black,  I  blackXwhite,  i 
black,  few  white  hairs. 

3  black. 

2  black. 
I  ^diite. 

Do. 

I  black. 

I  red. 
I  black. 

I  black  and  white. 
I  black. 


The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  conclusion  are  shown  by  their  pedigrees 
and  their  other  breeding  records  to  be  heterozygous  for  the  white  factor. 

Two  interesting  cases  of  segregation  appear  in  the  P,  generation.  A 
white  switch  resulted  from  mating  Crossbred  o  (black  carrying  white) 
to  an  P,  cow  (black  carrying  white).  Another  case  of  segregation  c^ 
perhaps  more  interest  than  the  above  is  that  from  Crossbred  lo  (Uack 
carrying  white  X  white).  This  mating  gave  an  orange-red — ^that  is,  the 
ground  color  of  the  Guernsey  minus  its  diluting  factor  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  white  of  the  parent. 
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SEGREGATION  OP  THE  POtrtrED  CHARACTER 

In  his  interesting  review  of  the  literature  on  domestic  cattle  and  their 
origin  Morse  {23)  and  others  (5)  give  briefly  the  theories  as  to  hornless 
cattle  (47).  The  different  views  held  all  go  back  to  the  conception  of  use 
in  selection  to  account  for  the  loss  of  horns.  Durst  (14)  and  Ewart  {15) 
take  the  ground  that  domestication  has  brought  about  the  loss  of  horns. 

Auld  {4)  considers  that  a  reduction  in  the  horns  topk  place  in  between 
the  upper  Eocene  and  lower  Miocene  period.  Contradictory  to  this, 
Arenander  {2)  says  the  first  cattle  were  hornless.  Major  {23)  found 
skulls  in  the  tertiary  deposits  in  Italy  the  males  of  which  were  homed 
and  the  females  hornless.  Thus  he  considers  a  progressive  extension  of 
this  would  bring  about  the  hornless  race.  This  is  something  of  the  idea 
of  Keller  (j6),  when  he  dtes  the  African  cattle  with  movable  horns  to 
be  ancestors  of  the  hornless  animals. 

Based  on  rough  notes  collected  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  Bateson  and 
Saunders  (7,  8)  treated  these  data  on  the  homed  character  in  cattle  as 
if  it  were  a  single  Mendelian  factor  and  conclude  that  the  presence  and 
absence  of  homs  are  almost  certainly  allelomorphic  characters.  Further 
data  collected  by  Spillman  {41)  on  165  cases  led  him  to  conclude  that 
poUedness  is  a  simple  Mendelian  dominant.  Boyd  {10)  has  given  later 
data  on  polledness  in  his  cross  of  mutant  polled  Herefords  onto  pure 
homed  Herefords  and  in  his  crosses  of  polled  cows  to  the  American 
bison.  In  both  of  these  the  polled  character  is  dominant.  In  one  of 
his  bulls,  Variation,  he  thinks  he  gets  a  significant  difference  from  the 
expected  ratio  of  i  to  i.  Thus,  in  crosses  of  Variation  with  pure  homed 
cows  he  obtains  22  polled  to  6  homed,  or  a  difiference  from  the  expected 
14  to  14  of  3.1  times  the  probable  error  of  the  theoretical  half,  or  what 
might  seem  a  significant  difiference.  Lloyd-Jones  and  Eward  {20) 
have  added  materially  to  the  data  already  presented.  In  71  matings , 
of  Shorthorn  bulls  to  Galloway  cows  70  were  clear-polled,  6  scurred, 
and  2  homed.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  polled  factor  is 
dominant.  By  this  view  the  two  homed  heifers  are  exceptions  to  this 
conclusion.  On  this  point,  however,  it  seems  well  to  quote  them,  as  it 
appears  to  the  author  that  the  explanation  they  ofifer  is  correct.  In 
reference  to  the  dams  of  these  homed  heifers,  they  say  (20,  p.  looa) : 

The  cows  154  and  49  are  referred  to  as  "pure-bred  Galloway,"  but  their  behavior 
in  respect  to  the  transmission  of  homs  is  not  in  harmony  with  what  we  should  be 
justified  in  expecting  if  this  were  the  case.  Of  aU  the  polled  breeds  of  cattle  the 
Galloways  have  been  longest  established  and,  in  the  matter  of  homs  perhaps  the  most 
rigidly  selected,  and  they  are  recognized  as  practically  never  producing  homedofifspring. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  "be  pointed  out  that  there  does  not  exist  an  inevitable 
incompatibility  between  the  heterozygous  condition  for  polled,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  "pure-bred"  condition,  on  the  other.  To  be  pure  bred,  from  the  breeders' 
standpoint,  an  animal  must  be  recorded  in  the  record  books  of  the  breed  associations, 
or  eligible  for  such  record,  or  it  must  be  from  parents  whose  recent  ancestors  were 
thus  recorded  or  eligible  to  record.  To  be  stu^,  homed  Galloways  are  not  eligible 
to  record,  but  the  herd-book  associations  make  no  biological  restrictions  as  to  the 
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animal  carrying  horns  recessive,  and  polled  Galloway  cows  may  not  be  disqualified 
as  pure-breds  becatise  they  happen  to  produce  homed  offspring.  Therefore,  idthough 
the  behavior  of  the  Galloway  cows  Nos.  154  and  49,  one-half  dt  whose  offspring  by  a 
Pp  bull  have  been  homed,  is  "not  in  harmony  with  Yfhzt  we  would  expect"  if  they 
were  ptire-bred  animals,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  serve  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  are  not  such.  But  if  these  two  cows  were  bona  fide  pure-bred  Galloways  it  is  at 
least  plain  that  we  can  not  rely  upon  pedigree  and  registration  as  assurance  that 
animals,  purchased  as  ptu^-breds,  are  homozygous  for  the  polled  trait. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  these  authors  the  occurrence  of  horns  on  the 
heifers  were  due  to  their  female  parents  being  heterozygous  for  the 
homed  factor. 

In  this  same  paper  data  on  the  segr^^tion  of  polledness  are  given. 
In  back  crosses  of  P'pXpp  (where  P'  is  the  polled  and  p  the  homed 
factor)  7  polled  to  9  homed  were  obtained  where  the  expectation  was 
8  to  8.  In  P'pXP'p  matings  20  polled  to  8  homed  were  obtained 
where  the  expectation  was  21  to  7.  Their  conclusion  {20 ,  p.  102a)  on 
this  evidence  would  seem  substantiated : 

The  present  results  substantiate  the  allelomorphic  nature  of  the  homed  and  polled 
condition  in  cattle. 

The  citations  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  polledness  is  a  simple 
Mendelian  character.  Some  exceptions  to  this  conclusion  in  our  crosses, 
the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  Table  XXVI,  gave  ground  for  the 
belief  that  other  factors  influenced  the  restdt. 

Tabi^B  XXVI. — Behavior  of  the  polled  character  in  the  parental  and  first  filial  generaHont 


Sire. 


Dcscriptiaa  ol  mating. 


Offsprinc. 


Tatuits  CreameUe  Henger- 
veld. 
Do 


Do. 


Kayan. 


Lakeland's  Poet. 
Do 


Minor  crosses: 
Crossbred  o. . 
Crossbred  10. 


Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 


Horns  X  horns . . . 
Horns  X  polled — 
Horns  X  Fi  horns. 

Polled  X  horns  . . . 


Horns  X  horns . 
Horns  X  polled . 


Horns  X  horns 

Polled  carrying  horns  X 

horns. 
Horns  X  horns 


10  horns. 

3  polled  (i  9  >  X  d" )»  3  loose 
scurs(i9.  i<f  ). 

1  homed. 

8  polled  (7  9 .  I  (f ,  slight 
prominence  not  through 
skin). 

61oosescur8  (6d'). 

3  tight  SCUTS  u  e ). 

.1  heavy  horn  (i  <f ). 

3  horns. 

2  polled  (a9)i  i  homed 
(<f). 

5  horns. 
I  homed. 

Do. 


On  the  above  interpretation,  the  data  in  Table  XXVI  oflFer  several 
interesting  anomalies.  The  first  is  an  animal  restdting  from  a  mating 
of  Kayan  to  the  Ayrshire  cow  Dot  Alaska.  This  mating  produced  a 
male,  No.  21 ,  with  heavy  4-inch  solidly  attached  horns  (PI.  6,  B).  By  his 
previous  breeding  record,  where  each  mating  coastituted  a  back  cross^ 
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it  veotild  seem  that  Kayan  has  been  shown  homozygous  for  the  polled 

diaraoter,  for  if  Kayan  is  considered  heterozygous  for  the  polled  char- 

actex-,   -we  have  the  impossible  ratio  of  17  polled  to  i  homed,  where  the 

expecrtation  is  equality.    Another  assumption  is  left  open:  The  scurred 

anirixsLls  are  really  homozygous  for  the  homed  factor.    This  h3qx>thesis 

seems    unlikely  on  the  following  grounds:  Scurs  are  present  only  where 

polled    individuals  are  also  in  the  stock.    The  inclusion  of  the  scurred 

amnafiiXs  with  the  polled  ones  always  improves  back-cross  ratios  of 

polled  X  homed  crosses,  whereas  the  inclusion  of  scurred  individuals 

vittt   ^lie  homed  group  makes  the  ratios  far  from  probable. 

Tfa^  same  kind  of  case  occurs  in  No.  31  out  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
cow  ^E^entime  4th.  Since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  test  her  genetic 
conixx>sition  in  so  thorough  a  manner  as  that  of  Ksiyan,  the  case  may 
beclti^  to  Eventime  4th  being  heterozygous  for  the  homed  factor. 

Tlnus,  we  have  two  exceptional  cases  for  polledness  which  demand  a 
supplexnentary  hypothesis  to  explain  their  appearance. 

S|>illxnan  (^j)  says  that  scurs  may  develop  to  considerable  size,  but 
are  loose  and  hollow.  It  is  interesting  in  tWs  connection,  however,  to 
poiat.  out  that  8  loose-  to  3  tight-scurred  animals  occur,  a  ratio  corre- 
^^^dijig  well  with  the  expectation  of  the  Pj  population  for  a  separate 
factor  for  loose  and  tight  scurs.  From  this  the  most  probable  explana- 
tioa  -^vould  seem  to  be  that  loose  and  tight  scurs  are  due  to  a  simple 
*^^J^d^lian  factor  and  not  due  to  any  inherent  quality  of  being  scurs. 

^^  ctnother  paragraph  in  the  same  paper  Spillman  says  that  males  are 

""^'^    likely  than  females  to  have  scurs.    This  statement,  however,  is 

^^  siippQrted  by  evidence,  and  in  fact  is  contradicted  by  Lloyd- Jones 

^"  ^xrvard  (20),  who  say  their  data — 

^        ^***>    evidence  that  sex  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  inheritance  of  these 

^^'^^^^^^tis  [Homed  and  polledness]. 

lci^3^  investigators  offer  numerical  data  on  the  frequency  of  scurs. 

^^    cases  6  were  scurred  and  2  homed.     It  will  be  seen  that  this 

Y^^^eucy  is  much  below  that  of  the  data  of  the  author.     Unfortunately 

^y 4- Jones  and  Eward  do  not  sex  their  data;    but  it  is  possible  to 

^^^P  the  data  of  the  present  author  in  relation  to  sex,  as  is  seen  in 

T:a.bie  XXVII. 

TabItB  JaCVU.—Relaiion  of  sex  to  polledness  f^ 


t>escription  of  mating. 

PoUed. 

Scurred. 

Homed. 

Sire. 

Dam. 

Male. 

Pemak. 

Solid  attach- 
ment. 

Loose  attach- 
ment. 

Mate. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Honed 

Pblled 

Homed 

I 

3 
7 

I 
6 

I 

I 
I 

Med 

3 

•  Tub  table  is  baaed  on  descriptions  made  before  any  idea  of  the  influence  of  testicular  secretion  on  the 
prodttdioQ  of  horns  in  the  heterozygous  individual  was  thought  of. 

*  This  male  is  recorded  with  loose  scurs  just  under  skin.    He  died  and  was  put  away  before  this  could  be 
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The  polled  character  in  these  crosses  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
females.  In  7  offspring  from  matings  of  homed  males  ^th  polled 
females,  3  polled  females  were  produced  to  i  polled  male;  i  male  and  i 
female  had  scurs  and  i  male  had  heavy  horns.  In  the  reciprocal  cross 
of  polled  male  bred  with  homed  female,  i,  male  was  doubtfully  recorded 
as  "loose  scurs  under  the  skin."  He  died  before  this  could  be  checked. 
Of  the  others,  7  females  were  polled,  3  males  had  solidly  attached  scurs^ 
6  had  loose  scurs,  and  i  was  homed. 

These  data  make  it  probable  that  sex  has  some  influence  on  the 
homed  condition.  The  parallel  with  the  case  of  sheep  is  of  spedal 
interest,  for  castration  experiments  by  Wood  and  others  (jy)  have 
established  the  presence  of  a  secretion  by  the  testis  which  materially 
aids  the  production  of  horns  in  this  species.  On  the  basis  of  this  the 
testis  in  the  bull  would  be  expected  to  secrete  a  hormone  which  would 
piDduce  horns  with  one  dose  of  the  homed  genes,  where  two  doses  of 
the  homed  gene  would  be  required  by  the  female. 

The  parallel  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  variability,  both  intra- 
and  inter-radally  of  the  action  of  this  secretion  or  hormone.  Thus, 
Crossbred  9  (PI.  4,  A)  at  three  years  had  scurs  only,  whereas  Crossbred 
21  at  one  year  had  heavy  homs.  For  the  case  of  sheep  the  work  of 
Arkell  and  Davenport  ( j)  have  shown  a  ^milar  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  action  of  the  secretion  in  this  species  (see  also  13). 

This  variability  in  the  action  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  results 
obtained  by  Lloyd- Jones  and  Eward  {20),  where,  out  of  78  offspring 
of  a  Shorthom  bull  to  Galloway  cows,  they  obtained  only  6  scurred  and 
2  homed  animals  (see  p.  45).  Here  it  is  omceivable  that  in  this 
cross  the  secretion  may  be  small  in  amount  or  lacking  as  in  some  of 
the  merinos  that  Arkell  bred.  Such  a  lowered  concentration  or  amount 
of  the  secretion  would  explain  the  results,  as  without  its  aid  to  the 
I  growth  of  homs  the  male  offspring  would  be  polled  like  the  female, 

and  the  results  obtained  by  IJoyd- Jones  and  Eward  would  be  expected. 
This  difference  in  the  behavior  within  a  species  is  still  further  empha- 
sized by  the  work  of  Morgan  (24)  on  the  hen-feathered  races  of  poultry. 
In  this  case  the  hen-feathered  character  is  known  to  vary  all  the  way 
between  a  strictly  hen-feathered  male  to  one  of  almost  complete  cock 
pltmiage.  This  variability  may  also  take  place  in  the  same  bird  of 
the  Campine  race  owing  to  age  or  to  a  difference  in  the  physiological 
state  of  the  bird.        ^ 

The  position  of  cattle  in  the  series  of  animals  known  to  possess  such 
a  secretion  seems  intermediate  between  that  of  reindeer  and  sheep, 
since  castration  experiments  on  the  homed  breeds  show  no  retarding 
of  the  hom  growth,  although  it  does  tend  to  make  the  hom  longer  and 
more  slender. 
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ON  THE  BB9P  QUALirms  OF  THS  P|  OFFSPRING 

36  qtialities  of  an  animal  which  make  for  the  beef  or  dairy  form 
se^^cKx^M  to  be  divisible  into  four  general  regions  when  considered  from  the 
h^f^^^f^tary  point  of  view.  These  regions  from  front  to  back  are  head, 
fojT^cs,  quarters,  barrel,  and  hind  quarters.  It  seems  wise  to  have  fairly 
bncu  IlH  m\  catq;ories  under  which  to  group  the  qualities  of  beef  or  milk 
pncxiluction.  In  view  of  this  the  descriptive  terms  chosen  to  describe 
tkr^  r^  ^-n  animals  are  beef,  beef  and  milk,  milk  and  beef,  and  milk.  Tables 
X-^^^  "Will  shows  the  characters  so  grouped. 

TA.:^saL«.:S  XXVIII. — Behavior  of  tht  type  of  head,  fore  and  hind  quarters,  and  barrel,  in 

the  parental  and  first  filtal  generation 

HBAD 


Sire. 


Creamelle    Henger- 


.lalK« 


Land's  Poet. 


:croases: 

^^  ^roesbred  o 

T^^    ^CH^TOSsbrcd  lo 

^i^^«^"     Primrose's  Governor 
T.?^      "•Jie  Fountain. 
gy-"^  ■  fcua  Lad  Manor  De  Kol 
^^  ^•^■-«»bia  's  Pox 


Deacriptioa  ci  nuitiiiff. 


MUkXbcef 

MilkXmUk 

Beef  Xmilk 

MilkXbeef 

MilkXmUk 

do 

Beef  and  milk  X  milk. 
Milk  Xbeef 

Milk  X  milk 

MilkXbeef 


Offfprinff. 


3  beef  and  milk»   i  milk 
and  beef. 

lo  milk. 

4  beef,  14  beef  and  milk,  a 
milk  and  beef. 

2  beef  and  milk,   i  milk 

and  beef. 
I  milk  and  beef,  2  milk. 

5  milk. 

I  milk  and  beef. 
Do. 

I  milk. 

I  beef  and  milk. 


PORB  QUAXTBRS 


Creamelle  Henger- 


^i^Kwbred  o 

C^nwbred  10 

J^  Primrose's  Governor 
,^1*    ^tJie  Fomitsun. 
SS^^^^a  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . 
^^^•-^^ttbia's  Pax 


Milk  X  beef. 


Milk  X  milk  and  beef. 

Milk  Xmilk 

Beef  Xmilk 

MilkXbeef 

MUk  X  milk  and  beef. 


Milk  Xmilk 

Beef  and  milk  X  milk. . 
MilkXbeef 


Milk  X  milk. 
Milk  X  beef. 


3  beef  and  milk,   i  milk 
and  beef. 

1  milk  and  beef. 
8  milk. 

6  beef,  14  beef  and  milk. 
3  beef  and  milk. 

2  milk  and  beef,  x  milk. 

5  milk. 

I  milk  and  beef. 

I  beef  and  milk. 

I  milk. 

I  beef  and  milk. 
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Tabls  XXVIII.— BeAovtof  cf  Him  iyp€  of  head,  fore  and  hind  quarUrs,  and  barrel^  in 
the  parental  and  first  fiSal  generation 


BARRJIL 


Sire. 


Tbtirus  Creamelle  Hcnser- 
veld. 

Do 

Do 

Kayaa 


Do. 


Lakeland's  Fbet 

Do 

Do 

Minor  crosses: 

Crossbred  o 

Crossbred  10 

Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Ponntain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . 
Columbia's  Fox 


DcKripHon  of  matlaff . 


MilkXbecf 

Bfilk  X  milk  and  beef 

Milk  X  milk 

Beef  X  milk  and  beef 

Beef  X  milk 

Milk  X  beef 

Milk  X  milk  and  beef 

Milk  X  milk 

do 

Beef  and  milk  X  milk 

MilkXbeef 

Milk  X  milk 

Milk  Xbeef 


Offtprinf. 


4  milk  end  beef. 

X  milk. 
6  milk, 
z  beef  and  milk,   i  milk 

and  beef. 
I  beef,  5  beef  and  milk,  zz 

milk  and  beef. 
3  milk  and  beef, 
z  milk, 
z  milk  and  beef,  x  milk. 

5  milk. 
X  milk. 

I  milk  and  beef. 

I  milk. 

I  beef  and  milk. 


HIND  QUARTSRS 


Taurus  Creamelle  Henger- 
veld. 

Do 

Do 

Kayan 


Do. 


Lakeland's  Poet. . 

Do 

Bfinor  crosses: 

Crossbred  0.. 

Crossbred  10. 


Lady  Primrose's  Governor 

of  the  Fountain. 
Johanna  Lad  Manor  De  Kol . 
Columbia's  Fox 


Milk  X  beef. 


Milk  X 
MilkX 
Beef  X 


milk  and  beef. 

milk 

milk  and  beef . 


Beef  X  milk. 


MilkX 
MilkX 


beef 

milk  and  beef. 


MilkX 
fBeef 


milk, 
milk. 
Milk  X  beef. . 


/Beef 
iMilk  ' 


MilkX 
MilkX 


milk, 
beef.. 


4  milk  and  beef. 

I  milk. 
8  milk. 
X  beef  and  milk,   i  milk 

and  beef. 
X  beef,  6  beef  and  milk,  zi 

milk  and  beef. 
3  milk  and  beef. 
I  milk  and  beef,  2  milk. 

5  milk. 
I  milk. 

I  milk  and  beef. 

I  milk. 

I  beef  and  milk. 


The  dairy  and  beef  qualities  are  seen  to  be  blended  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  Fj  oflfspring.  Even  with  this  blending,  however,  domi- 
nance and  recessiveness  may  be  discerned  in  the  crosses.  The  beef 
qualities  are,  in  general,  quite  pronounced  in  the  head  and  fore  quarters 
ot  these  hydrids.  The  dairy  qualities  seem  to  predominate  in  the  barrel 
and  hind  quarters.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  a  study  of 
some  exact  measurements  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  these 
animals.  While  the  number  of  cows  having  these  measurements  is 
relatively  small,  they  do  show  several  interesting  points.  Taken  with- 
out regard  for  their  probable  errors,  the  head  of  crossbreds  with  Angus 
blood  is  somewhat  shorter  in  length  and  broader  between  the  eyes  than 
crossbreds  of  the  dairy  breeds  of  the  same  age.    The  girth  at  the  last 
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rib  for  these  Angus  crossbreds  is  increased,  as  is  also  the  width  of  the 
brisket.  The  measurements  of  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  show  there 
is  no  change  frmn  the  general  form  of  the  other  crossbreds  other  than 
a  sUght  shortening  of  the  rump. 

This  conclusion  is  not  in  entire  agreement  with  the  few  known  recorded 
crosses  where  descriptions  are  given.  Bruce  (12)  records  crosses  result- 
ing from  Dexter  cattle  with  Shorthorns  as  wonderful  beef  animals. 
Boyd  (jo)  says  of  his  wide  crosses  of  bisons  with  domestic  cattle  that 
the*following  characters  are  dominant:  A  somewhat  modified  hump  of 
the  bison,  width  of  hind  quarter,  and  width  in  front  of  the  beef  breeds. 
Nabours  {26),  describing  the  crosses  made  by  Borden  (9)  of  Bos  indicus 
on  Bos  iaurus  says  a  modified  hump,  great  increase  in  body  size,  and 
dewlap  are  characteristic  of  the  Fj  progeny.  The  heavy  filling  in  front 
is  characteristic  for  all  of  these  crosses.  Bruce  and  Boyd,  however, 
record  an  increase  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  hind  quarters.  The 
author  finds  no  such  increase  in  his  crosses. 

From  his  results  the  author  may  say  that  for  the  improvement  of  the 
beef  qualities  of  dairy  breeds  the  first-generation  crosses  result  in  an 
increased  value  of  the  beef  qualities  in  the  fore  quarters  without  mate- 
rially influencing  the  hind  quarters. 

MILKING  QUALITY  OF  THE  F^   OFFSPRING 

Since  the  results  on  the  milking  qualities  of  the  F|  offspring  are  of 
interest,  as  they  are  new,  it  seems  well  to  add  them  to  this  study, 
although  they  are  as  yet  few  in  number.  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  give 
the  age,  days  in  milk,  production,  and  the  production  expected  from 
these  animals  when  they  reach  their  maximum  at  mature  form.  By 
forming  a  column  for  the  difference  in  excess  of  the  parent  over  that  of 
the  offspring  it  is  possible  to  compare  their  productions  and  clearly 
bring  out  the  differences.  This  same  method  may  also  be  used  for  both 
fat  and  fat  percentage.  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  give  the  results  of  such 
treatment.  The  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  are  separately 
treated,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Wilson  (4g-^6)f  Pearson  (jp),  and 
others  (40),  that  the  quality  bears  little  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the 
milk  flow. 

TablS  XXIX. — Transmission  of  milk  production  from  parental  to  first  filial  generation 
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TablS  XXX. — Transmission  of  fat  concentration  from  parental  to  first  filial  generation 
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Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  show  that  high  milk  production  tends  to 
behave  as  dominant — that  is,  in  a  cross  of  high-producing  lines  to  low- 
producing  lines  the  offspring  tends  to  have  the  high  production  of  the 
high  line.  This  agrees  well  with  some  unpublished  studies  on  a  large 
series  where  the  productions  of  both  parental  lines  are  known. 

Unfortunately  a  like  result  can  not  be  said  for  percentage  of  fat. 
Here  the  parental  high  fat  p>ercentage  is  suppressed  in  the  offspring 
when  this  parent  is  crossed  to  a  low  line. 

SUMMARY 

This  constitutes  a  preliminary  paper  on  the  crossbred  herd  now  being 
brought  together  by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
purpose  of  stud3dng  some  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry. 

The  first  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  inbreeding 
in  the  fotmdation  herd.  It  is  shown  that  the  inbreeding  as  measured  by 
the  best  mathematical  methods  is  no  greater  than  would  be  expected  to 
occur  in  any  of  the  modern  breeds  when  the  animals  were  selected  at 
random.  Consequently  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  results  of  the  study 
are  not  due  to  the  width  of  the  crosses,  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a 
number  of  the  animals  famous  in  their  breed  have  been  far  more  inbred 
than  any  of  the  parental  stock  used  in  these  experiments. 

The  individual  records  of  the  animals  composing  both  the  parental 
generation  and  the  first  and  second  filial  generations  are  given. 

(i)  Black  body  color  is  dominant  to  the  other  color  in  the  first  genera- 
tion. In  the  second  generation  an  orange-coated  bull  and  a  dark  Jersey 
dun-coated  heifer  were  segregated  out  This  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  a  recessive  dilutor  in  the  Guernsey,  segregated  out  along  with 
the  black  color.  The  dark  heifer  shows  that  the  Jersey  does  not  nor- 
mally possess  this  factor. 

(2)  It  has  been  shown  that  white  marking  of  the  body  taken  as  a  whole 
appears  as  a  dominant.  Study  of  the  individual  white  areas,  however, 
indicate  that  this  is  due  to  white  in  the  inguinal  r^on  only,  for  this 
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alone  appears  as  such  a  damixiant  The  white  spots  on  the  face  (star, 
star  sxiip,  and  blaze),  neck,  shoulders,  rump,  flanks,  and  l^s  are,  in  gen- 
end,  suppressed  in  their  offspring  when  such  animals  are  mated  to  solid 
color. 

(3)    -As  has  been  suggested,  but  as  has  never  been  tested  before,  the 
/zjzeiexited  muzzle  is  dominant  to  the  one  not  so  pigmented. 
f4,y    Agreeing  with  the  previous  worit  of  this  laboratory  it  is  shown 
tba-t  CL  pigmented  tongue  is  dominant  to  a  nonpigmented  one. 

(3)  -A  black  switch  appears  to  cause  the  suppression  of  the  other 
switjcb  colors  in  the  offspring.  Because  of  this  suppression  and  because 
all  of  't±t  matings  had  at  least  one  animal  with  a  black  switch  as  parent, 
it  was  impossible  to  study  the  behavior  of  the  other  colors.  There  was 
one  osLse  of  segregation  of  a  deep  red-orange  switch  from  a  back  cross  of  a 
black:  animal  carrying  an  orange  coat  and  white  switch,  genetically. 
This  c«we  showed  the  segregation  of  the  factor  for  orange  switch  from 
^t:  for  both  white  and  black. 

(^)     Tlie  character  of  polledness  has  been  studied.    Two-homed  ani- 
ni^s  xncsulting  from  crosses  of  polled  X  homed  appeared.     On  the  basis 
^  *^^  other  results  these  could  have  not  resulted  from  a  heterozygous 
pofl^d   condition.     One  of  these  cases  had  the  horns  tight  on  the  head 
^^  tfae  other  loose.    These  cases  then  form  exceptions  to  the  previously 
**^*^^F>tjed  hypothesis  of  simple  dominance  for  the  polled  character  and 
'^^i^  a  subsidiary  hypothesis.    The  hypothesis  suggested  is  that  the 
^^s   have  some  action  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  horns.     Partial 
^"^^^^   to  this  hypothesis  is  given  by  the  fact  that  of  the  polled  aninn^lff 
.°  ^^^xe  females,  2  males,  i  doubtfully  polled.    Of  those  with  scurs  i 
j^^l^  and  7  males  had  loose  scurs;  of  those  with  tight  scurs  all  (3)  were 
1         Atwiv^^  •  ^^  those  with  horns  all  (2)  were  males.    This  would  seem  like  a 
1         >J^^^^   case  where  the  male  has  some  influence.    The  explanation  of  this 
it   I  Jic^^rence  appears  to  be  due  to  a  hormone  secreted  by  the  germ  cells, 

^tiould  this  prove  tme,  this  forms  an  interesting  parallel  between  cattle 
0iid  sheep,  in  which  the  sex  glands  are  known  to  produce  such  changes. 

(7)  The  qualities  of  beef  production  are  shown  to  be  divisible  into 
four  general  r^ons  of  the  body:  head,  fore  quarters,  barrel,  and  hind 
quarters.  The  type  of  head  ai^  heavy,  deep  fleshed  fore  quarters  are 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  when  either  parent  is  of  Abeideen- Angus 
breed.  The  body  and  hind  quarters  appear  intermediate,  but  resemble 
most  the  dairy  parents. 

(8)  Data  are  given  on  the  milk  and  fat  production  of  some  of  the 
crosebreds.  The  results  indicate  that  milk  and  fat  production  behave 
sepaiatdy.  High  milk  production  is  dominant  to  low,  but  high  fat  per- 
centage is  recessive  to  a  low  fat  percentage  in  the  milk. 
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PLATE  X 

A. — ^Eventime  4th:  This  is  a  good  Aberdeen-Aiigu3  oow  of  ratlier  light  fleshing. 
Note  the  size  of  the  udder  as  compared  with  that  of  Heaithblooin .  This  cow  pfoduced 
3,852  pounds  of  milk  for  the  year,  while  Hearthbloom  produced  ooity  500. 

B. — ^Hearthbloom:  The  rounded  blocky  conformation  is  typical  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breed.  Notice  the  cleanly  polled  condition.  This  animal  is  of  better  beef 
type  than  Eventime  4th. 

C. — Qnmo  Netta:  Note  the  typical  horns  thrown  up  well  over  the  head.  The  laige 
amount  of  white  distributed  over  the  coat  between  the  red  or  brown  areas  is  character- 
istic of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 

(S8) 
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PLATE  2 

A. — Lady  Primiose's  Governor  of  the  Fbuntain:  This  imported  bull  presents  the 
characteristic  ccmfomiatioii  and  white  marlrings  of  the  Oaemsey  breed.  Notice  the 
sag  in  the  back  and  the  high  tail  set. 

B. — Creusa's  Lady:  The  illustration  of  this  Guernsey  cow  is  inserted  to  show  the 
lafge  areas  of  white  interspersed  with  the  cream-colored  hair  typical  of  the  coat  of  this 
breed.     The  presence  of  the  star  is  quite  characteristic. 

C. — ^This  Holstein-Friesian  bull  is  of  excellent  constitution  and  vigor.  He  is  the 
father  of  a  good  number  of  our  crossbreds.  Note  that  most  of  the  white  areas  that 
are  studied  individually  in  this  paper  arc  present  in  this  bull. 
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PLATE  3 

A, — Lakeland's  Poet:  This  Jersey  bull  exhibits  the  dark  t3rpe  of  pigmentation  at 
one  end  of  the  rai^  of  coat  colors  characteristic  of  the  breed.  He  is  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  range  from  Lassie  of  M.  P. ,  who  shows  the  light  type.  He  is  the  father  of  a 
number  of  the  crossbreds  now  in  the  crossbred  herd. 

B. — Lassie  of  M.  F. :  The  light  pigmentation  of  the  coat  of  this  Jersey  exhibits  one 
end  of  the  range  of  coat  colors  characteristic  of  the  Jersey  breed.  The  other  extreme 
in  pigmentation  is  shown  by  Lakeland's  Poet  (PL  3,  A).  The  well-filled  condition 
oT  the  udder  is  typical  of  this  Jessey. 

C— Crossbred  6:  The  characteristic  shape  of  the  head  and  carriage  of  horns  show 
plainly  the  Ayrshire  blood  of  this  Pi  bull  from  a  Holstein-Priesian  X  Ayrshire  cross. 
The  white  markings  and  high  cut  hind  legs  do  much  to  accentuate  the  Ayrshire 
appearance. 
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A. — Cxossbred  9:  This  crossbred  is  essentially  of  the  beef  type.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  blood  could  scarcely  be  noticed  except,  perhaps,  in  the  slightly  high  cut  hind 
quarters.    The  characteristic  sctus  of  the  Angus  crossbred  male  are  easily  noted. 

B. — Crossbred  11:  This  animal  is  distinctly  an  intermediate  between  ^e  Holstein- 
Friesian  and  the  Jersey.  The  dish  of  the  face  and  the  thin  nose  and  rump  show  plainly 
the  Jersey.  The  parallel  lines  of  the  back  and  belly  show  the  Hobtein-Flriesian 
influence. 

C. — Crossbred  14:  Another  Holstein-Friesian- Jersey  cross;  this  time  a  bull.  The 
picture  shows  that  the  intermediate  type  is  transmitted  to  the  male  as  well  as  to  the 
female. 
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A.— Crossbred  15:  This  Pi  female  out  of  a  Jersey  X  Aberdeen-Angus  cross  ahows 
the  characteristic  polled  condition  of  the  females  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  crosses.  The 
body  type  is  that  of  the  well-fleshed  Jersey  rather  than  the  Aberdeen-Angus. 

B. — Crossbred  19:  A  typical  freemartin  bom  twin  with  No.  18.  The  polled  condi- 
tion with  loose  bursas  under  the  sldn  is  interesting.  The  Angus  blood  is  much  moce 
in  evidence  than  the  Jersey,  as  seen  especially  in  the  rounded  condition  of  the  body 
and  heavy  foce  quarters. 

C. — Crossbred  23:  A  Holstein-FriesianX  Jersey  bull,  showing  white  hind  feet  and 
switch.  He  comes  from  a  cross  the  male  parent  of  which  has  the  marks  and  the  female 
of  which  is  solid  color.  The  pedigree  of  this  female  shows  that  she  probably  carries 
these  marks. 
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PLATE  6 

.  A.— Grossbfed  38:  This  Pj  bull  comes  from  the  cross  of  a  black  Px  bull  Aberdeen- 
Angus-Ouernsey  X  Guernsey.  He  is  solid  orange  in  color,  carries  horns,  the  light 
eye  ring,  and  muzzle  color  of  the  Guernsey  breed.  The  conformation  resembles  the 
Guernsey,  espodaHy  in  the  region  of  the  loin,  chine,  and  tail  set. 

B. — Crossbred  21:  This  bull  is  the  progeny  of  Kayan  (Aberdeen-Angus  dean- 
polled  bull)  mated  with  Dot  Alaska  (Ayrshire).  Note  the  heavy,  solidly  attached 
boms  grown  while  only  a  year  and  four  mondis  old.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  blood  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  heavy,  beefy  conformation  of  this  bull.  The  other  homed  animal 
had  horns  even  longer  than  these  at  this  age. 
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CONDITION    OF   FERTILIZER    POTASH    RESIDUES    IN 
HAGERSTOWN   SILTY  LOAM  SOIL^ 


By  WiLUAM  Frbar  and  E.  S.  Erb 

Department  of  Experimental  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when  solutions  of  potassitun  salts  are 
brought  into  contact  with  clayey  or  loamy  soils,  the  potassium  is  quite 
rapidly  removed  from  solution  by  the  soil,  with  or  without  leplacement 
in  the  solution  by  other  basic  elements  in  chemically  equivalent  amounts; 
also,  that  by  immediate  washing  of  the  soils  thus  treated  a  large  part  of 
the  potassium  they  have  acquired  from  the  potassium-salt  solution  can 
be  recovered  from  the  soil. 

It  has  furthermore  been  shown  by  numerous  investigations  that,  when 
the  potassium  salt  is  introduced  into  a  day  or  loam  soil  in  a  solid,  such 
as  the  potash  salt  of  a  commercial  fertilizer,  the  potassium  is  quite 
promptly  "fixed,"  or  united  with  the  soil  solids  and  made  stationary  at 
the  point  of  introduction;  that  the  downward  movement  of  the  potassium 
into  the  subsoil  is  relatively  slight,  and  that  the  loss  by  drainage  is 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  sandy  soil  the  drainage  loss  may  be 
large  (2),^ 

The  testimony  concerning  the  usefulness  to  crops  of  the  potash  thus 
fixed  in  the  soil,  the  crop  increases  obtained  in  many  instances  by  potash 
fertilization,  and  also  the  quantity  of  potassium  taken  up  by  the  crop  to 
which  the  fertilizer  has  been  applied  is  that,  whether  a  crop  increase 
follows  the  potassium  dressing  or  not,  the  crop  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  adequately  studied,  richer  in  potassium  than  the  crop  grown 
simultaneoudy  upon  the  same  soil  without  such  fertilization.  In  gen- 
end,  the  amount  of  potassium  taken  up  by  the  crop  fertilized  with  potash 
as  contrasted  with  that  not  so  fertilized  is  proportionally  much  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  total  potassium  supply  of  the  soil  due  to  the 
potassium  dressing  supplied. 

<  Approved  for  publicatiaa,  by  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean  and  Director,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Bxperiment 
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There  is,  indeed,  much  evidence  that  the  crop  fertilized  never  takes 
off  potassium  in  amotmt  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  the  usual  fertilizer 
dressing;  nor,  very  often,  half  as  much.  The  agricultural  value  of  the 
residual  fertilizer  potash  is  consequently  a  point  of  much  economic 
importance,  especially  in  view  of  present  prices  for  fertilizer  potash. 

The  final  criterion  of  such  value  is,  of  course,  in  the  crop  3delds  and  their 
potassium  content  noted  at  successive  periods  after  ^tash  fertilizing. 
There  are  of  record  few  long-continued  field  or  pot  studies  upon  this 
point. 

Chemical  methods  of  soil  examination  are  doubtless  not  strictly  com- 
parable with  biological  methods  for  determining  the  degree  of  "avail- 
ability" of  a  plant  food  present  in  the  soil,  or  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  such  material  present  in  different  degrees  of  availability. 
They  do  serve,  however,  to  determine  the  existence  of  differences  in  the 
condition  of  solubility  of  such  plant  food,  and  in  a  roughly  quantitative 
way,  the  amounts  present  in  the  conditions  contrasted. 

PREVIOUS  WORK 

Numerous  chemical  studies  of  this  sort  have  been  made  upon  soils 
representing  comparatively  brief  periods  of  fertilizer  treatment  with 
collectively  small  amounts  of  added  fertilizer  constituents.  Few  such 
studies  represent,  however,  long  periods  of  contrasted  treatments  defi- 
nitely maintained.  Of  these,  that  reported  by  Dyer  (j)  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  barley  soils  of  the  Hoos  Field,  Rothamsted,  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  important.  The  treatment  contrasted  had  continued 
for  38  years,  and  not  only  the  amotmt  and  composition  of  the  fertilizers 
but  also  the  crop  pelds  and  the  ash  content  and  composition  of  the  crops 
removed,  were  known  for  two  of  the  plots,  soils  from  which  were  analyzed. 
Of  these  two  plots,  No.  2A  had  received  no  fertilizer  potash.  No.  4A, 
4,100  pounds.  The  potash  had  not  largely  increased  the  crop  yields, 
but  had  increased  the  potash  content  of  the  barley;  so  that,  while  the 
38-year  pelds  from  plot  2A  contained  984  pounds  of  potash,  those  from 
plot  4A  contained  2,057  pounds.  The  net  residuum  of  fertilizer  potash 
on  plot  4A  was,  therefore,  2,043  poimds;  whereas,  plot  2 A  had  lost  984 
pounds  in  the  crops,  making  a  net  contrasted  difference  between  the 
two  plots  of  3,027  pounds.  The  results  of  the  chemical  examinations 
of  the  two  soils  at  the  end  of  the  38-year  period  with  respect  to 
potash  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Potash  (pounds  per  acre). 

Ratio. 

Caastituent. 

PlotaA. 

Plot  4A. 

Di£ference. 

tA;4A. 

Total  potash  (modification  of  Smith  method) . 
Potash  dissolved  by  sttoiu:  hydnxAloric  acid 

(method  not  accurately  described) 

Potash  dissolved  by  i  per  cent  citric  acid 

acting  for  two  weeks  at  room  temperature. 

36,376 
6,269 

57 

43»30i 

8,242 

753 

6,925 

1,973 

696 

i:  1. 19 
i:  1. 31 
1:13.21 
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Moreover,  in  five  groups  of  plots  from  the  same  field,  each  with  two 
plots  receivixig  no  potash  and  two  that  were  periodically  dressed  with 
potash  fertilizers,  the  soils  of  the  potash-dre^ed  pair  invariably  con- 
tained more  total  potash  than  those  of  the  nonpotash  pair;  with  a  single 
exception,  more  potash  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  in  all  cases 
much  more  potash  soluble  in  i  per  cent  citric  add,  the  average  ratio  for 
the  nonpotash  to  potash-treated  soils  in  this  last  case  averaging  i  to  9. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STUDIES 

The  soils  used  for  the  present  study  represent  plots  i  and  4,  Tier  II, 
of  the  General  Fertilizer  Experiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station,  which  have  been  maintained  continuously  since  1881.  All  the 
plots  of  Tier  II  were  cultivated  and  cropped  alike,  the  land  being  kept 
under  the  common  Pennsylvania  4-course  rotation  of  com  (Zea  mays), 
oats  (Avena  saUva),  wheat  (Triticum  aesiivum),  and  grass  (mixed  timothy 
{Phleum  praiense)  and  mediiun  red  clover  {Trifolium  praiense).  Plot  i 
received  no  dressings  of  any  kind  during  this  experiment  Plot  4  was 
dressed  biennially,  for  com  and  wheat,  with  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  so  that,  beginning  with  1881,  it  had  received  18  such  dressings, 
equivalent  to  i  ,800  pounds  of  potash  (K3O)  up  to  the  time  of  the  sampling 
in  1 91 6,  when  the  land  was  in  oat  stubble.  The  latest  of  these  dressings 
had  been  applied  14  months  prior  to  the  sampling. 

From  1868  to  1 88 1  the  plots  were  used  for  certain  cultivation  experi- 
ments, plot  I  being  plowed  with  a  common  plow  for  com  and  wheat, 
plot  4  with  a  subsoil  plow  for  com,  and  a  Michigan  plow  for  wheat. 
Both  plots  were,  however,  cropped  alike  and  were  also  fertilized  alike 
and  not  at  all  heavily.  Prior  to  1868  the  land  was  under  general  farm 
cultivation  and  cropping,  the  two  plots  forming  part  of  the  same  field 
and  doubtless  having  had  the  same  farm  history. 

The  weight  of  the  acre  7-inch  surface  layers  of  the  two  plots  was 
determined  ^  at  22  points  imiformly  distributed  over  each  plot,  with  de- 
tails of  method  and  result  that  have  been  elsewhere  reported.*  The  air- 
dry  (not  oven-dry)  weights  of  the  respective  surface  7-inch  layers  were: 
Plot  I,  2,091,662  pounds  to  the  acre;  plot  4,  2,036,449  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  probable  error  of  these  determinations  was  less  than  10,000 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  22  subsamples  obtained  in  two  independent  series  from  each  plot 
in  the  course  of  the  acre-weight  determinations  were  supplemented  by 
80  other  subsamples,  likewise  divided  into  two  independent  series  for 
each  plot,  obtained  by  means  of  a  soil  auger.  Both  sets  of  subsamples 
were  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  by  air-dr3Hbig  and  sifting  all  of  each 

1  All  qoanttUtive  detcnninations  reported  were,  unless  othendse  spedficmlly  credited,  made  by  Mr» 
BsB  tinder  the  supervisioo  of  the  senior  author. 

*  PRSAR.  WnUAM.  and  £rb,  B.  S.     BXCAVATION  MSTBOD  VOK  DSTBRIONINO  IHB  APPAMCNT  SPBOflC 

OKATRY  09  aoiu.    To  be  published  in  Proc.  Assoc  Off.  Agr.  Chem.    191 7. 
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subsample  successively  through  a  4-mm.  and  a  i/20-mch  (i  .27  mm.)  sieve. 
The  fine  soils  obtained  from  the  latter  sifting  were  in  each  case  com- 
posited so  as  to  represent  the  fotu:  series  of  subsamples  obtained  from 
each  plot,  and  the  composites  were  then  submitted  to  partial  analysis. 
The  results  of  this  study  of  sampling  methods  have  also  been  elsewhere 
reported  in  detail.* 

The  net  results  for  the  proporticm  and  amount  of  fine  soil  (passing  a 
i/20-inch  sieve)  in  the  surface  of  the  two  plots,  which  contain  a  good 
many  cherty  fragments,  were: 

Plot  z.  Plot  4. 

Fine  soil  (per  cent  of  air-dry  sample) 90. 39  9i-  59 

Fine  soil  (pounds  to  the  acre  7  inches) i,  890, 644  i,  865, 947 

The  analyses  of  the  several  series  composites  from  the  same  plot  show 
composition  differences  somewhat  greater  than  appear  in  duplicate  analy- 
ses of  the  same  composite.  These  series  differences  are  rarely  more  than 
double  the  differences  shown  by  duplicate  determinations  upon  the 
same  composite.  They  are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  approach  the 
differences  exhibited  by  the  anolyticsA  figures,  either  detailed  or  aver- 
age, for  the  respective  plots.  For  this  reason  the  several  sets  of  detailed 
analyses  are  not  presented  in  full  in  the  present  account;  but,  when  the 
repetitions  of  a  determination  upon  composites  from  the  same  plot  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  they  have  been  used,  by  application  of  the  Gauss 
formula,  to  calculate  the  probable  error  of  the  determination. 

Because  of  the  exceptional  care  employed  in  taking,  preparing,  and 
compositing  the  samples,  it  is  believed  that  the  materials  used  for  this 
study  are  in  an  unusual  degree  representative  of  the  soil  areas  from 
which  they  were  obtained. 

All  analytical  results  stated  in  this  paper  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  air-dry  soil,  without  recalculation  to  a  water-free  basis.  Deter- 
minations of  hygroscopic  moisture  made  when  the  anal}rtical  work  was 
begun  showed  a  range  of  0.785  to  1.088  per  cent  for  the  eight  series 
composites,  with  plot  averages  of  0.816  and  0.829  per  cent,  respectively. 
Another  set  of  such  determinations  made  about  the  close  of  the  analytical 
work  showed  an  average  increase  of  only  0.05  per  cent  of  moisture  in 
the  soils. 

TOTAI^  POTASH 

Portions  of  the  series  composites  were  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  by  grinding  in  an  electric  mortar  mill  of  agate.  The  total 
potash  content  in  each  was  determined  in  duplicate  by  the  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  method  as  described  by  Washington  (9,  p.  129),  The  final 
weights  of  potassium  platinichlorid  were  ascertained  by  first  weighing 
the  dried  precipitate  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  then  washing  out  the  soluble 

>  pRSAR.  WiLUAM.  and  Bbb.  B.  S.    a  study  in  son,  saicpx^ng.    To  be  published  in  Proc.  Assoc.  Off. 
Agr.  Chem.    1917. 
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^t  imth  hot  water,  and  again  weighing,  after  drying  at  100®  C,  the 
^^^tKityl^  with  its  felt  and  any  residual,  insoluble  impurities,  of  which 
^  anal!  amount  always  appeared.  The  difference  between  the  two 
^^^tR-t^  thus  obtained  was  counted  as  the  weight  of  potash  salt.  This 
/^^locediire  was  used  in  all  other  potash  determinations  here  reported. 
Th^^    :aresults  of  eight  determinations  of  total  potash  for  each  plot  were: 

Percent. 

I^lot  I,  untreated 3.  82ii:aoa40 

I^Xot  4,  potash  dressed 3.  543  ±  .  0134 

'I^h^  :f  act,  curious  at  first  blush,  appears  that  the  potash-treated  plot 
contsij^xa^  at  this  time  actually  less  potash  than  the  untreated  plot  The 
pr(>1:>Q,l:>le  explanation  of  this  condition  is  f  oimd  in  the  rather  high,  natural 
varia.l>xl^ty  in  composition  of  the  soils  of  the  general  series  of  plots, 
whioli    Isas  been  established  by  other  studies  of  these  soils  (4,  />.  187). 

POTASH  SOLUBLE  IN   HOT,   STRONG   HYDROCHLORIC   ACID 

•*^^  snethod  followed  was  substantially  the  old  official  method  *  as 
presoirii-^(j  fQj-  cases  in  which  only  the  alkalis  are  to  be  determined — 
^^t  is,  10  gm.  of  the  air-dry  fine  soil  in  its  natural  condition  of  sub- 
aiv^sic>3ci  were  exposed  for  10  hours  on  steam  cups  or  in  water  bath  to  the 
so  v^n-t  action  of  100  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (i.i  15  sp.  gr.),  with  hourly 
^  ^kixxx^.    The  heavy  metals  and  alkaline  earths  were  thrown  out  of  the 

^^^^xi  by  bariiun  hydrate,  and  the  excess  of  this  precipitant  was 

^^^^"^^^<i  from  the  filtrate  as  oxalate.     Each  of  the  precipitates  was 

'^^^i  with  from  600  to  700  cc.  of  warm  water  to  insure  the  complete 

-  .  ^^^^x*y  of  the  alkalis  therefrom.     All  subsequent  details  of  procedure 
^^S^^^d  for  determining  the  sodium  in  the  solution  were  omitted. 

.-       ^^^    a  matter  of  common  experience  that,  of  all  the  more  abundant 
•     ^^^i^xnents,  potassium  reacts  most  sensitively  to  the  conditions  of  aad 

•jr^.^^'^xi.     Hilgard  (6,  p,  342)  has  emphasized  this  fact,  and  Frear  and 
^^    ^4,  />.  18 j)  have  demonstrated  it  for  the  potash  in  the  soils  of  the 

^^^J^^^^i  fertilizer  tract. 
,         ^     temperature  condition  is  especially  influential  upon  the  rate  of 

-  ^^c>:ti  for  this  constituent.     In  the  first  set  of  these  determinations 

-  ^^ssolving  flasks  were  heated  on  steam  cups.    While  the  solutions 
^^^^^*x^d  gave  in  most  cases  fairly  concordant  duplicates,  in  others  the 

^^^"^xices  between  duplicates  were  equal  to  fully  20  per  cent  of  the 

^T^^^H  dissolved.    These  differences  are  attributed  to  inequalities  of 

'temperatures  maintained  on  the  different  cups,  and  in  part  also 

^^^  differences  in  the  agitation  of  the  liquids  on  different  cups. 

^fc^^^thet  set  of  determinations  was  made  later,  in  which  the  dissolving 

^^^^>  provided  as  in  the  former  set  with  reflux  condensers,  were  sus- 

^^^KT  Oy  COMMITTSS  ON  BoiTINO  TBhTTAnVIt  AND   OmOAL  MbTHOOS   Of  ANALYSIS   [ASSOOA- 
^'^^  or  OmOAXi  AOUCULTURAI,  CBSKISTS],  p.  34-35.     19X6. 
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pended  in  a  water  bath  to  such  depth  that  the  level  of  water  in  the 
bath  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  add  in  the  flasks.  The  water 
was  at  boiling  temperature  (about  99^  C.)  when  the  flasks  were  intro- 
duced, and  was  so  maintained  during  the  solution  process.  The  water 
level  in  the  bath  was  maintained  by  frequent,  small  additions  of  water, 
and  the  flasks  given  a  rotary  shaking  each  hour.  The  bumping  of  the 
bath  insured,  however,  a  constant  agitation  of  the  soil  patricles  in  the 
acid  solvent.  The  maximum  difference  between  duplicates  observed 
when  this  solution  method  was  followed  was  equivalent  to  no  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  potash  dissolved. 


Plot  and  treatment. 

On  steam  cui>s. 

In  water  bath. 

Plot  I,  untreated 

PeretnL 
<*o.  272  5  ±a  00346 
*.3iio±  .005 

P^rcnU. 
c  a  3687 
^  .  4072  ±.  00146 

Plot  4i  dresBed  with  potash 

B  xo  detennjnatioiis.  «  Duplicate  detennmations. 

ft  x6  determinations.  '  6  determinations. 

The  water-bath  treatment  gave  in  each  case  about  one-third  more 
potash  than  was  obtained  by  heating  in  the  steam  cups.  Because  the 
prescribed  conditions  were  more  certainly  maintained  by  use  of  the  water 
bath,  and  also  because  the  results  thus  obtained  are  the  less  variable, 
these  results  are  accepted  as  the  better  representing  the  method. 

POTASH   SOLUBLE   IN  WARM  N/5  HYDROCHLORIC   ACID 

For  this  determination  loo  gm.  of  the  fine  soil  was  used  in  its  natural 
condition  of  subdivision,  with  i,ooo  cc.  of  N/s  hydrochloric  add.  The 
dissolving  flasks  were  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  40®  C.  in  an  electric 
oven  for  five  hours,  and  were  well  shaken  at  hourly  intervals  dtuing  that 
period.  The  solutions  were  then  promptly  separated  from  the  tmdis- 
solved  soil  by  filtration.  A  500-cc.  aliquot  of  the  filtrate  was  evaporated 
down  for  analysis.  The  details  of  analjrsis  of  the  solutions  were  as  pre- 
viously described  for  the  solutions  otherwise  obtained. 

There  were  eight  determinations  for  each  plot,  with  results  as  follows. 

Percentaff  e  ci 
potash  (KtO). 

Plot  I,  untreated o.  0143 i^  00017 

Plot  4,  dressed  with  potash o3oi±  .00019 

POTASH  SOLUBLE   IN   DISTILLED  WATER 

Determinations  were  attempted  by  three  different  methods  of  solu- 
tion,  with  different  ratios  of  soil  to  solvent,  all  at  moderate  temperatures, 
of  the  potash  that  could  be  dissolved  by  distilled  water  from  the  respec- 
tive fine  soils  in  their  natural  state  of  subdivision. 
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FttAjSK  MBTHOD. — ^A  lo-gm.  portion  of  the  soU  was  heated  with  i  ,000  cc, 

of  freslily  bmled  and  cooled  distilled  water  in  an  electric  oven  at  40*^  C. 

tor  fiA^ne  hours,  with  vigorous  shaking  at  hourly  intervals.    At  the  end  of 

the  Instating  period  the  soluticm  was  filtered  quickly  away  from  the  undis- 

solv^ecS.  soil,  and  freed  from  suspended  silt  and  clay  by  repeated  filtration. 

'The  CTTBtire  filtrate,  after  it  had  been  freed  from  visible  suspended  matter, 

^^as     c^oncentrated  by  evaporation.    To  destroy  the  dissolved  organic 

^t^^z:,  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and  the  residue 

^en.     up  with  dilute  add.    The  determinations  of  potash  were  made 

£^^A7^3:znetrically  as  in  the  preceding  solutions,  but  with  highly  variable 

^^^sult^.    Although  the  results  from  the  respective  soils,  obtained  by 

fivje  T^^petitions  for  plot  i  and  eight  for  plot  4,  were — 

PercenUgeof 
poU»h(K,0). 

^I^Iot  I,  untreated a  0033  d:a  0003 

^f^t  4,  dressed  with  potash 0049^:  .0006 

^^  «"'E^-»iges  of  variation  were,  for  plot  i,  from  15  to  46  parts  of  potash  per 
°^"^<=>«ii  of  the  soil,  and  for  plot  4,  from  17  to  75  p.  p.  m. 

■^^^^K^coLATiON  BiBTHOD. — For  this  method  50-gm.  composites  for  each 

P*^^   '^^^re  gradually  filled  into  ^-inch  percolation  tubes,  closed  below  by 

'^^^■^^^  of  a  double  paper  filter  reenforced  by  a  linen  filter  firmly  bound 

"^^^^*^=»^^  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.    The  soil  was  lightly  tamped  as  it  was 

^^    :ijito  the  tubes,  so  thot  in  each  case  the  dry  soil  column  had  a  final 

^F^^t*^    of  3K  inches.    The  distilled  water  was  delivered  from  a  Bunsen 

^^^^^  suspended  over  the  tube  at  such  rate  as  to  maintain  a  i-inch  water 

J^^^^    ^bove  the  level  of  the  light,  add-extracted  asbestos  wad  placed  over 

^   ^^:>il  to  secure  uniform  entry  of  the  liquid  into  the  soil  column  and  to 

"^^^^'^^i^it  spattering  and  superficial  packing  of  the  soil.    Four  such  tubes 

*^^^^-ining  duplicate  portions  of  the  two  soils  were  supported  side  by  side 

'^^^^^^^m  temperature  (about  21®  C),  under  like  evaporation  conditions, 

1^^     "tie  percolaticm  was  continued  until  500  cc.  of  percolate  had  been 

^^^-^aed  from  each.    The  times  required  for  the  percolation  differed 

^^^hat.  ^ 

^^*^^  percolates  were  filtered  until  free  from  clay,  and  potash  was  then 
^^^"^aiined  as  in  the  preceding  solutions,  with  the  following  results: 


TrMtmcnt. 


Untreated 

do 

Dressed  with  potash 
do 


Set 


a 
b 

a 
b 


Percolatioa 


Days, 

4 
4 
4 
6 


Potash. 


Pound.        Average 


P§rctnt. 
a0048 

.0043 
.0083 
.0077 
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CirAY  SEPARATION  watbr. — ^For  a  purpose  stated  later,  a  mechanical 
separation  of  the  clay  from  these  soils  was  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Six  hundred  gm.  of  the  air-dry  fine  soil  was  shaken  with  about  2  liters 
of  distilled  water  in  a  rotary  shaker  for  eight  hours.  After  the  suspen- 
sions thus  obtained  had  settled  overnight,  the  clayey  liquor  was  carefuUy 
siphoned  off.  The  soil  residues  were  then  thoroughly  agitated  with  a 
fresh  portion  (1.5  to  2  liters)  of  distilled  water,  then  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  particles  of  more  than  0.005  ™™*  ^  diameter  had  settled  out,  when 
the  new  clay  suspension  was  siphoned  off.  This  washing  process  was  re- 
peated for  10  days.  Even  then  not  all  the  clay  had  been  removed  from 
the  coarser  soil  members.  The  volumes  of  the  combined  washings  were, 
for  plot  I  soil,  16,710  cc.;  for  plot  4,  18,530  cc. 

To  remove  the  clays  from  these  suspensions  they  were  allowed  to  stand 
for  two  days,  by  the  end  of  which  five-sixths  of  the  clay  had  settled  out. 
The  overlying  liquors  were  carefully  drawn  off,  and  the  clay  still  remaining 
in  suspension  in  the  liquor  was  almost  completely  removed  by  flocculation. 
The  flocculating  material  first  used  was  ammonium  chlorid.  This  was 
added  in  5-gm.  portions  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water, 
and  thoroughly  stirred  through  the  liquor. 

In  the  case  of  the  suspension  from  plot  i  soil,  flocculation  began  shortly 
after  the  addition  of  two  portions,  or  10  gm.,  of  the  flocculant;  but  three 
portions, or  15  gm., caused  no  appearance  of  flocculation  in  the  suspension 
from  plot-4  soil.  This  liquid  had  the  appearance  which  slight  alkalinity 
gives  to  clay  suspensions,  although  rather  sensitive  pink  litmus  gave  no 
alkaline  reaction  when  moistened  with  it.  The  addition  was  tried,  there- 
fore, of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  with  stirring  after 
each  drop  had  been  added.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  tenth  drop, 
flocculation  began  rather  sharply,  so  that  the  addition  of  the  acid  was 
discontinued. 

The  liquors  drained  off  from  these  flocculated  clays  were  still  faintly 
cloudy,  and  separated  a  little  clay  on  long  standing. 

Of  the  washings  from  plot  i,  14,530  cc.,  and  of  those  from  plot  4,  13,030 
cc.  were  withdrawn,  filtered,  evaporated  to  drvness,  and  the  evaporation 
residue  ignited  to  get  rid  of  organic  matters  and  ammonium  salt.  The 
ignited  residues  were  moistened  with  acid,  taken  up  with  hot  water, 
filtered,  and  subjected  to  analysis  for  potash  by  the  method  already 
described. 

The  quantities  of  potash  found  in  the  total  wash  waters  were: 

Percentage  of  soil. 

Plot  I,  untreated o.  0038 

Plot  4,  dressed  with  potash 0087 

In  view  of  the  differences  in  method  of  treatment,  in  proportion  of 
soil  to  water,  and  in  duration  of  the  exposure  of  soil  to  solvent,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  quantities  of  potash  removed  by  water  were  in  all 
cases  so  nearly  the  same  for  the  respective  soil  samples. 
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POTASH  SOLUBLB  IN  CARBONATBD  WATBR 

The  quantities  of  soils  used  and  arrangement  of  apparatus  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  in  the  percolation  with  distilled  water. 
The  principal  modifications  consisted  in  (i)  the  delivery  of  water  charged 
with  carbon  dioxid  at  air  pressure  and  room  temperature  by  means  of  a 
continuous  current  of  the  gas  passed  through  the  water  in  the  Bunsen 
bottie;  and  (2)  the  closing  of  the  top  of  the  percolator  tube  by  means  of  a 
one-hole  rubber  stopper,  to  prevent  loss  of  the  gas  from  the  apparatus 
at  that  point. 

The  percolations  were  continued  until  in  each  case  500  cc.  of  percolate 
had  been  extracted.  The  linen  filter  was  washed  in  both  percolation 
tests  with  a  spray  of  water  to  remove  any  soluble  film  that  might  have 
been  deposited  by  evaporation  of  the  percolate.  The  washings  were 
added  to  the  latter. 

The  usual  analytical  procedure  was  followed,  with  these  results,  in 
terms  of  the  air-dry  soil: 


Treatment. 

Set. 

Time  of 

peroola- 

Uoa. 

Potash  (KaO). 

PloC 

Focmd. 

Average. 

I 

Untreated 

a 
b 
a 
b 

Days. 

5 

3 

4 
3 

Percent. 

aoo88 

.0064 

.0162 

.0123 

Percent. 
\ 

I 

do 

f    a  0076 

4 
4 

Dressed  with  potdflh 

( 

do r 

1      .  0140 

While  the  percolates  which  passed  more  slowly  through  the  soil  con- 
tained more  potash  than  those  which  passed  quickly,  the  increase  was  not 
proportional  to  the  time  of  percolation  for  either  soil. 

POTASH   SOLUBLE   IN    AMMONIUM-CHLORID  SOLUTION 

One  himdred  gm.  of  the  ^r-dry  fine  soil  in  its  natural  state  of  sub- 
division were  heated  with  1,000  cc.  of  the  neutral-salt  solution  for  five 
hours  in  an  electric  oven  at  40®  C.  with  hourly  shaking.  At  the  end  of 
the  heating  period  the  liquors  were  immediately  filtered  off  from  the 
undissolved  soils,  and  subjected  to  the  analjrtical  procedure  previously 
described. 

To  find  a  satisfactorily  active  solution  concentration  of  the  ammo- 
nium chlorid  without  too  greatiy  increasing  the  amotmt  of  this  salt  that 
must  later  be  removed  in  the  analytical  process,  the  effects  of  solutions 
containing  17.6  and  50  gm.,  respectively,  of  the  salt  in  i  liter  of  dis- 
tilled water  (approximately  N/j  and  normal  solutions)  were  compared 
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with  that  of  distilled  water.    The  results,  in  terms  of  air-dry  soil,  ob- 
tained with  a  sample  from  plot  4,  were: 


Set. 

Potash. 

Solvent. 

Pound. 

Average. 

Excess  over 
water  effect. 

Distilled  water 

/           a 
I           b 
J            a 

\          ^ 
J           a 
I            b 

Percent. 
0.007s 
.0070 
.0194 
.0186 
.0320 

.oai2 

Percent. 
\  0.0073 

.0190 

.0216 

Percent. 

Nl"^  amTnotiiiitn-chlorid  sohtti^n 

0.  0177 
.0143 

'Mnrmal  fttnnvYnitttti-chlorid  SOluti^m.  r 

This  shows  that,  mider  the  conditions  maintained,  the  N/j  solution 
had  about  2.7  times  the  solvent  effect  of  water  alone;  and  the  normal 
solution  about  3.1  times  that  of  water.  In  other  words,  trebling  the 
concentration  of  the  salt  solution  increased  its  solvent  effect  little  more 
than  one-eighth. 

Hence,  as  the  N/j  solution  introduced  no  more  ammonium  chlorid 
than  could  be  handled  with  a  fair  degree  of  convenience  in  the  anal3rtical 
operations,  a  solution  of  that  concentration  (17.6  gm.  of  salt  to  1,000 
cc.  of  water)9was  used  in  the  remaining  studies  with  the  solvent. 

The  average  results  for  nine  samples  of  each  soil  were,  in  terms  of  the 
air-dry  soil  and  corrected  for  blank: 

Percentage  of 
potash  (K«0). 

Plot  I,  untreated o.  oo936±a  00012 

Plot  4,  dressed  with  potash 01872^:  .  00039 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  solvent  effect  of  a  second  extraction 
with  this  solution  after  two  of  the  treatments,  one  for  each  plot,  included 
in  the  above  averages,  the  once-extracted  soil  residues  were  carefully 
washed  with  a  little  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  salt  solution, 
dried  on  the  filter,  and  again  subjected,  as  before,  to  the  action  of  i 
liter  of  the  fresh  salt  solution.  The  results  obtained  in  the  respective 
extractions  were: 

Percentage  of 
potash  (KtO). 

Plot  X,  first  extraction a  01002 

Plot  I,  second  extraction 00198 

Plot  4,  first  extraction 02210 

Plot  4,  second  extraction 00208 

The  interesting  fact  appears  that  the  amotmts  of  potash  removed  in 
the  second  extraction  were  almost  identical  for  both  soils,  and  in  both 
cases  were  much  less  than  the  quantities  removed  by  the  first  extraction. 
In  order  to  check  this  finding,  a  second  portion  of  plot-4  soil  was 
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thus  extracted  a  second  time,  with  a  recovery  (net)  of  0.00190  per  cent 
of  potash  in  the  second  extract. 

It  happens  that  the  quantity  of  potash  removed  by  the  two  extrac- 
tions of  the  soil  from  plot  4  was  practically  the  same  as  the  amomit 
removed  by  a  single  extraction  with  ammonimn-chlorid  solution  of 
normal  concentration. 

Summary  of  fine-soil  potash  solubilities 


IVntmcnt  of  potash. 


In  terms  of  air-dry  fine 
soil. 


Plotx. 


Plot  4. 


In  terms  of  total 
potash. 


Plot  I. 


Plot  4. 


Total ' 

Soluble  in  hot  (1.115  sp.  gr.)  hydrochloric 

add,  10  hours,  i  no 

Soluble  in  warm  (40®  C.)  N/s  hydrochloric 

add,  ^  hours,  i  :io 

Soluble  m  distilled  water: 

Flask  method,  <  hours  40^  C,  i  :io 

Flask  method,  nicest  results 

Percolation  method,  21^  C,  1:10,  4  to  6 

days 

In  water  from  clay  washing 

Soluble  in  carbonated  water  by  percolation, 

ai®  C,  1:10,  2  to  5  days 

Soluble  in  N/j  ammonium-chlorid  solution, 
5  hours,  40^  C,  I  :io: 

Krst  extraction 

Second  extraction 


Percent. 
3.821 

.3687 

.0143 

.0032 
.0046 

.0045 
.0038 

.0076 


.0094 
.  C030 


Percent. 
3-543 

.4072 

.0301 

.0049 
•0075 

.0080 
.0087 

.0140 


.0187 
.0021 


Percent. 
100.000 

9.649 

.374 

.084 
.  120 

.118 
.099 

.199 


.246 
.052 


Percent. 

loaooo 

"•493 
.850 

.138 
.212 

.  226 
.246 

•395 

.528 
•059 


In  general,  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  potash  of  these  soils  can  be 
extracted  from  the  fine  soil  in  its  natural  state  of  subdivision  by  strong, 
hot  hydrochloric  add  acting  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  a 
period  of  10  hours,  when  10  cc.  of  the  acid  are  used  for  each  gram  of 
the  soil. 

When  the  conditions  of  solution  are  closely  maintained,  the  potash 
of  the  potash-fertilized  plot  is  almost  one-fifth  more  soluble  in  strong, 
hot  add  than  that  from  the  untreated  plot. 

When  mild  solvents  are  used  to  extract  the  potash,  the  differences  in 
the  condition  of  this  element  in  the  two  soils  are  much  more  pronounced. 
The  solubility  of  the  potash  in  the  potash-fertilized  plot  is  from  1.5  to 
2.5  times  greater  than  in  the  untreated  plot. 

The  similarity  of  the  ratios  between  the  percentages  of  potash  dissolved 
from  the  two  soils  by  the  respective  mild  solvents,  distinctly  suggests 
identity  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  acted  upon  in  the  soils  by  these 
solvents.  On  assuming  that  water  and  its  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid 
and  of  ammonium  chlorid  act  only  upon  those  potassium  compounds  of 
the  soil  that  weak  hydrochlorid  add  can  attack,  and  expressing  the 
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amounts  of  potash  dissolved  by  the  former  as  percentages  of  the  entire 
amount  dissolved  by  the  N/^  acrd,  and  in  this  comparison  taking  as 
typical  of  the  water  action  the  results  obtained  by  percolation,  because 
they  are  internally  the  most  consistent,  the  percentages  thus  computed 
are: 


Treatment  of  potash. 

In    terms    of    potash 
soluble  in  N/5  hydro- 
chloric add. 

Plot  I. 

Plot  4. 

Dissolved  by- 
Distilled  water  (by  percolation) 

PereenL 

31.6 

Percent. 
36.6 

Carbonated  water  fbv  nercolation) 

46.5 
63.  I 

Ammonium-chlorid  soi  utionf  Njj 

• 

There  appears  a  very  close  similarity  between  these  percentages  for 
the  two  soils.  The  figures  for  plot  4  lag  somewhat  behind  those  for  plot 
I,  but  probably  no  more  than  should  be  expected  when  the  slow  solution 
rate  here  controlling  and  the  much  larger  amount  of  soluble  potash  in 
plot  4  are  considered.  In  other  words,  there  is  here  a  close  parallelism 
between  the  solvent  effects  with  regard  to  potash  of  the  NI3  hydrochloric 
acid  and  of  the  other  weak  solvents. 

We  may  infer  from  these  facts  of  chemical  behavior  that  the  residues 
from  potash  fertilization  remain,  at  least  in  considerable  measure,  in  a 
state  of  availability  in  the  surface  soil  to  which  the  fertilizer  was  applied. 
The  final  arbiter  of  availabiUty  is  the  plant  itself.  Certain  plant  evidence 
in  our  possession  with  respect  to  the  availability  of  the  potash  in  the 
soils  under  the  treatments  here  contrasted  will  be  presented  later  in  this 
paper. 

POTASH  OF  THie  CLAYS   AND   NONCLAYS  OF  THE  TWO  SGH^ 

With  the  purpose  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  potash  in  the  two 
soils  from  another  viewpoint,  the  days  were  separated  from  the  nonclays 
by  the  method  of  sedimentation  in  distilled  water.  The  details  of  the 
process  are  given  in  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  water  solubility  of 
the  potash. 

The  clays  and  nonclays  from  each  plot  were  assembled,  with  slight 
mechanical  losses,  on  containers  and  filters,  air-dried,  and  weighed. 
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The  net  results  of  the  separations  were: 


Group. 

Ploti.tmtreated. 

Plot  4.  potash-dressed. 

Wdght. 

Percent. 

Weight. 

Percent. 

Clay,  air-dry 

Gm. 
70 

5" 
19 

II.  67 

85.17 
3.16 

Gm. 
66 

517 
17 

II.  00 

Nonclay,  air-dry 

86.17 
2.83 

Solution  and  mechanical  losses 

Total 

600 

100.00 

600 

100.  00 

For  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  results  obtained  by 
the  separatory  treatment  of  relatively  large  quantities  of  soil,  mechanical 
analyses  of  grand  composites  of  the  series  composites  for  the  respective 
plots  were  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Thomas,  of  this  laboratory,  using  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  methods  and  types  of  apparatus,  upon  6-gm.  portions 
of  the  fine  soils.     His  results  were : 


Group. 

Diameters. 

Plot  1. 

Plot  4. 

Fine  gravel 

MiUimeUrs. 
3           -I 

I        -  -5 
.5    -25 
.25  -.1 
.1    -  .  05 
.  05  -  .  005 
.  005-  .  0 

Percent. 

.16 

3.38 

3.86 

.56 

14.90 
63.50 

iao8 
5.65 

Percent. 

;'8^ 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand. ,,-.,,..,,,, 

3.90 

.70 

14.05 

63.46 

la  34 
6.06 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

Qay 

Ignition  loss        

99.99 

• 
100.55 

These  percentages  differ  somewhat  from  those  reported  earlier  by 
Brown  and  Skinner  (j,  p.  30)  for  the  sturface  soils  of  these  plots,  who  found 
in  brief: 


Group. 

Plot  I. 

Plot  4. 

Fine  gravels  and  sands 

Percent. 
II.  9 
73.6 
13.9 

Percent. 
15.9 
69-5 
13.9 

Silt. .  

Qay 

^^••j^ 

Total 

99.4 

99-3 

That  is,  they  found  less  sand  and  more  silt  and  clay,  although  their 
disregard  of  ignition  losses  somewhat  increased  their  percentages. 

In  general,  the  figures  obtained  by  the  sedimentation  of  6oo-gm. 
portions  of  the  soil  are  essentially  confirmed  by  the  mechanical  anal3rses. 
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The  two  soils  are  practically  alike  in  their  proportions  of  the  mechanical 
components.  The  observed  difference  in  the  apparent  specific  gravity 
of  the  soils  is  probably  the  consequence  chiefly  of  son^e  unlikeness  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  constituent  soil  grains. 

THB  CLAYS 

The  characters  of  the  separated  "clays"  were  distinctly  claylike. 
When  moist,  they  had  a  putty-like  consistence;  and,  when  dried,  were 
hard  and  broke  with  a  gluelike  fracture.  Microscopic  examinations  of 
the  suspensions  before  the  final  sedimentation  showed  that  most  of  the 
particles,  visible  under  a  one-twelfth  objective,  had  diameters  less  than 
0.0025  mm. 

Portions  of  the  cla3rs  were  analyzed  by  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith  method, 
with  these  results,  in  terms  of  the  amounts  of  clay : 

Pefx»itaffe 

of  total  potash 

in  clays. 

Plot  I,  tmtreated 3. 310 

Plot  4,  dressed  with  potash 3. 137 

The  clay  from  plot  4,  as  with  the  entire  fine  soil,  contained  less  potash 
than  the  corresponding  fraction  of  the  plot  i  fine  soil.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  clay  contained  a  less  percentage  of  potash  than  appeared 
in  the  total  fine  soil. 

TH9  NONCLAYS 

The  total  potash  in  the  washed  noricla5rs  was  not  determined  directly. 
Computed  by  difference,  the  percentages  are,  in  terms  of  the  amounts 
of*nonclays: 

Percentage 

of  potash  in 

nonclays. 

Plot  I,  untreated 4. 027 

Plot  4,  dressed  with  potash 3-  701 

SOI^UBIUTIBS  OP  THB  POTASH  OP  THS  WASHED  CLAYS  AND  NONCLAYS  IN  N/j  AMMONIUM- 

CHLORID  SOLUTION 

The  washed  days  and  nonclays  thus  separated  and  air-dried  were 
1  1  treated  in  50-gm.  portions  with  500  cc.  of  N/3  ammonium-chlorid  solu- 

tion fot  five  hours  at  40®  C,  with  hourly  shaking,  and  the  resultant 
!  solutions  were  immediately  filtered  off  and  analyzed  for  potash.    The 

results  are  stated  below  in  terms  of  the  total  weight  of  cla3rs  and  nonclays, 
respectively: 

Plotx.  Plot  4. 

Potash  dissolved  from—  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Clay,  washed a  035a  a  0408 

Nonclay,  washed 0041  .0050 
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We  may  safely  conclude  from  these  studies  that,  although  the  clays 
are  not  so  rich  as  the  nondays  in  total  potash,  weight  for  weight,  they 
yield  to  weak  solvents  from  six  to  eight  times  as  much  of  this  element 
during  a  ^ort  period  of  tinde.  It  is  also  clear  that,  while  both  fractions 
of  the  potash-dressed  soil  are  richer  in  soluble  potash  than  the  corre- 
sponding fractions  from  the  unfertilized  soil,  the  clays  differ  in  this  par- 
ticular much  more  than  the  noncla3rs. 

The  percentages  of  the  total  potash  in  these  washed  clays  and  non- 
days  that  are  removed  by  the  ammonium-chlorid  solution  are: 

Plot  I.  Plot4. 

per  per 

PoU^  diasolved  front—  cent.  cent. 

Clay,  washed , o.  761  i.  306 

Nonday,  washed 102  .132 

That  is,  whether  the  amount  dissolved  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
respective  soil  fractions  or  of  thdr  total  potash  contents,  the  solubility 
of  the  day  potash  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  nonclay. 

RBLAIION  09  AMOUNTS   OP    POTASH    DISSOLVED    PROM  CLAY  AND  NONCXAY  TO   THB 
COLLBCTIV9  SURPAC9  ARBAS  OP  THBIR  PARTICLBS 

Since  one  of  the  important  factors  determining  the  quantity  of  a  given 
solid  that  can  be  dissolved  by  a  given  solvent  is  the  amount  of  surface 
which  the  solid  exposes  to  the  liquid,  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  an 
approximation  of  the  surface  areas  exposed  to  the  solvent  by  the  clays 
and  noncla3rs  of  these  soils,  and  to  the  amount  of  potash  dissolved  from 
unit  areas  respectively  exposed  to  the  solvent. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement  are  given  the  areas,  in  square 
meters,  of  the  clay  and  nonclay  fractions  in  100  gm.  of  the  respective 
air-dry  soils,  as  calculated  by  the  conventional  method  (7,  p.  jiS), 
using  the  formula 

Suffacearea=5>^^ 

in  which  "w"  is  the  wdght  in  grams  of  the  group  of  soil  particles  for 
which  the  surface  area  is  to  be  computed;  **J,"  the  mean  diameter,  in 
centimeters,  of  the  particles  of  the  group;  and  "2.65"  the  assumed 
specific  gravity.  The  areas  stated  for  the  nonclays  are  the  sums  of 
those  separatdy  computed  for  the  partides  of  each  dass  as  to  fineness, 
other  than  the  clays.  Owing  to  the  practical  identity  in  mechanical 
composition  of  the  soils  of  the  two  plots,  the  same  percentages  of 
Twyhaniral  composition  were  used  in  the  calculations  for  both  soils. 
With  these  areas  (expressed  in  square  meters  in  the  table)  are  given  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  milligrams  of  the  potash  dissolved  by  the 
ammonitun-chlorid  solution  from  i  square  meter  of  the  particle  surface 
of  the  respective  fractions. 

If  we  accept  without  qualification  these  results  of  the  conventional 
computation  of  the  surface  areas  of  the  respective  groups  of  soil  particles, 
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we  are  faced  with  the  apparent  fact  that  the  potash  of  the  clay  is  much 
less  soluble,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  directly  exposed  to  the  solvent, 
than  that  of  the  nonclay.  This  would  tend  to  n^;ative,  at  least  for 
these  two  soils,  the  widely  held  theory  that  the  soil  particles  are  covered 
with  a  fairly  homogeneous  celloid  coating  from  which  weak  solvents  take 
up  most  of  the  materials  they  gain  from  the  soil  in  a  short  time  after 
they  begin  to  act  upon  it;  or  else,  it  must  be  assumed  that  such  coatings 
are  much  thicker  on  the  nonclay  than  on  the  clay  particles. 


Item. 

Clay. 

Nonclay* 

Surface  areas  of  fractions  in  loo  gm.  of  soil square  meters. . 

Potash  (milligrams)  dissolved  by  N/j  ammonium-chlorid  solu- 
tion from  I  square  meter  of  particle  surface: 

Pint  T .  iitifprtiliz^ 

9-1 

.28 
•45 

5-7 
.  61 

Plot  A   dresjjpd  with  notafth 

-74 

It  is  here  needful,  however,  to  qualify  oiu:  acceptance  of  these  con- 
ventional estimates  of  the  surface  areas  of  the  pai  tides  acted  upon. 

It  was  noted  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
clay  particles,  when  their  watery  suspensions  were  examined  micro- 
scopically, showed  diameters  less  than  0.0025  mm.,  the  mean  diameter 
for  the  clay  group.  The  effect  of  the  average  diameter  being  in  these 
cases  less  than  the  mean  diameter  for  the  clay  group  is,  of  course,  to 
increase,  possibly  in  quite  large  degree,  the  corresponding  surface  areas 
and  to  diminish  correspondingly  the  quantity  of  potash  dissolved  from 
a  unit  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  portions  of  the  washed  clays  and  nonclays 
submitted  to  solvent  action  had  been  air-dried  after  separation  by  sedi- 
mentation. A  portion  of  each  of  the  air-dried  clays  was  shaken  up  with 
water  to  see  whether  the  drjdng  had  resulted  in  any  flocculation  or  cement- 
ing of  the  particles.  It  was  found  diflScult  to  get  all  the  clay  back  into 
suspension,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  little  ammonia  added  to  deflocculate. 
Still,  the  proportion  of  the  dry  clay  not  readily  taken  back  into  suspension 
was  relatively  small.  Another  condition,  possibly  much  more  highly 
determining  in  its  effect,  is  fotmd  in  the  fact  that  ammonimn-chlorid 
solution  itself  acts  as  a  flocculant,  so  that  a  free  expostue  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  clay  particles  is  impossible  in  its  presence. 

POTASH  IN  CROPS  HARVESTED  PROM  THE  UNTREATED  AND  POTASH- 
DRESSED  LANDS 

No  Studies  of  the  potash  content  of  the  crops  from  plots  i  and  4  of 
Tier  II  were  made  in  connection  with  the  present  investigations.  There 
are  available,  however,  two  sets  of  analyses  made  of  crops  harvested  at 
different  times  from  the  plots  of  corresponding  numbers  and  history 
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belonging  to  Tiers  III  and  IV,  of  the  same  General  fertilizer  Experiments. 

^e  former  of  these  sets  of  analyses  was  made  by  Pingree  (<?),  using 

the  oat  crop  harvested  in  1904  from  Tier  IV.    The  second  set  is  composed 

of  unpublished  analyses  made  by  senior  students  of  the  Department  of 

-^^^cultural  Chemistry  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Coll^ne  under  the 

Erection  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Stoddart,  who  has  kindly  permitted  the  use  of 

tte  results  obtained.    This  second  set  of  analyses  represents  the  crops 

^a  complete  rotation,  1910-1913,  from  plots  i,  14, 26,  and  36  (untreated) 

^itecti-vely,  and  from  plot  4,  dressed  with  potash,  all  of  Tier  III. 

Ttk^    following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  these  crop  analyses,  with 

''Aspect   to  the  potash  found : 


Untreated. 

Dressed  wilh  potash. 

Ratios  of 
potash  per- 

Crop. 

Weight  of 

CfOp. 

Potitfh. 

Weight  of 
crop. 

PotMh. 

centaaein 

crop  of  plot 

4  (plot 

I— 100). 

S*^»   X004  (Tier  IV) 

Pounds, 
2,320 
a,  525 
832 
2,669 
1,140 

Pounds, 
26.17 

15-37 

9.81 

Z2.  16 

ia30 

Pounds, 
2,360 
2,788 
1,040 
2,172 
1,040 

Pounds, 
38.86 
19-74 
Z8.01 
11.97 
16.50 

146.3 
"5-3 
147.0 
120. 6 

>fm.  xoxo  (Tier  III) 

^*   xoxi  (Tier  III). 

2f^«a*^    X012  (Tier  III) 

^^*  :KS>X3(Tlttm).. 

175.6 

1V>taI  lor  K  crops 

9,486 
7,166 

73- 81 
47.64 

9,400 
7,040 

105.08 
66.22 

143-7 
141.  9 

^Tc^ital  for  rotation,  1910-1913. 

**  ^^"v^ryoneof  these  crops  the  percentage  of  potash  was  very  markedly 
^^^^^^^  in  that  grown  upon  the  plot  dressed  with  potash,  than  in  the 
.  j^^^I^^Miding  crop  grown  upon  the  untreated  plot  i,  or  upon  its  similars 
.  *^^^tiament,  plots  14,  26,  and  34.  The  excesses  on  plot  4  for  each  unit 
^^^^^  ^f  crop  harvested  varied  from  15.7  to  75.6  per  cent,  and  averaged 
^^'^  I>^^^  cent  for  the  five  crops  analyzed;  41.9  per  cent  for  the  four  crops 
c>.^'*^  ^^^-^1913,  representing  one  complete  rotation. 
J^^^^^  the  potash  fertilizer  was  applied  just  before  the  planting  of  the 
^-^•^d  wheat  crops,  it  is  perhaps  not  unexpected  that  these  crops  as 


corn 


^^^^  contain  more  potash  than  crops  from  lands  receiving  no  ferti- 
,^^  ^x-essing.    It  is  strikingly  clear,  however,  that  the  larger  excesses 
Vi^"^^   in  the  oats  and  hay  crops,  harvested  14  and  21  months,  respec- 
^^^^»     after  the  potash  dressing  had  been  applied.    Furthermore,  the 
^T^^^^s  of  potash  in  the  plot  4  crops  are  possibly  the  more  indicative 
^^^T^^   leady  availability  of  the  potash  in  the  soil  of  that  plot  from  the 
'^^r^^l^t  the  crop  yields  were  not  increased  by  the  potash  fertilization. 
V^^  evidence  from  plant  composition  confirms,  therefore,  the  indi- 
^^^^*^  obtained  by  the  action  of  weak  solvents  upon  the  soil  to  the 
^^  that  of  the  potash  in  plot  4  nmch  more  exists  in  a  state  of  avail- 
^^ty  to  plants  than  of  the  potash  in  plot  i  despite  the  greater  absolute 
^P^^tity  of  the  element  present  in  the  latter  plot. 
78774*— 18— —2 
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PATIS  Olf  THE  FBKXILIZBR  POTASH  APPLIED 

For  an  exact  statistical  allotment  of  the  i,8cx>  pounds  of  potash 
applied  to  plot  4  from  r88i  to  191 6,  inclusive,  there  would  be  requiiiMl  a 
number  of  data  which  the  previously  related  studies  have  not  furnished. 
We  know  that  there  is  little  loss  or  gain  of  the  surface  soil  of  this  plot 
by  erosive  influences.  The  drainage  is  reasonably  free,  but  there  is 
no  water  table,  for  the  drainage  waters  creep  along  the  faces  and  through 
the  crevices  and  seams  of  the  limestone  rocks  that  lie  only  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  surface.  It  has  not  been  practicable,  therefore,  to 
collect  and  examine  the  drainage  water  lost  from  these  two  plots  so  as 
to  determine  the  amotmts  of  potash  they  severally  lose  through  that 
channel.  The  general  composition  of  drainage  waters  does  not  suggest 
that  this  loss  can  be  large. 

We  have,  moreover,  no  entirely  satisfactory  notion  of  the  potash 
transfers  from  surface  to  subsoil  on  these  plots.  Little  downward 
movement  is  indicated  by  the  data  at  hand. 

A  crude  approximation  of  the  fate  of  the  fertilizer  potash  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  from  the  data  in  hand  if  the  losses  by  subsoil  and  drainage 
are  treated  as  relatively  small,  and  therefore  negligible  for  the  purpose 
of  the  computation. 

The  total  yields  (in  pounds)  to  the  acre,  1881-1916,  for  the  respective 
rotation  crops  were,  according  to  data  supplied  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Noll,  of 
the  Department  of  Agronomy  of  this  Station: 


Crop. 

Plot  z.  untreated. 

Plot  4.  pota»h-dres8cd. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Total. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Total. 

Com 

18,144 
8,002 
6,567 

14,  784 

"»799 

91584 

3a»928 
19,811 
16, 151 
18,448 

21,072 
9,236 
6,737 

19,000 
13,215 
",477 

40,07a 
2a,  451 
18,  214 
20,  887 

Oats .   .    . 

Wheat 

Hay 

Total 

87,338 

loi,  624 

K  we  estimate  the  potash  removed  by  unit  weights  harvested  of  these 
several  kinds  of  crops  to  have  been,  on  the  average,  equal  to  the  cor- 
responding removals  during  the  rotation  1910-1913,  the  total  quantities 
thus  taken  from  the  two  plots  were: 
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PeroenUges  of  crop. 

Total  weight  (pounds). 

Plot  I. 

Plot  4. 

Plot  X. 

Plot  4. 

Com 

a6o9 

1. 179 

.456 

.904 

a  708 

1-732 

•550 

1.587 

aoas 

233-4 

73-6 

166.8 

100.  a 

Oats 

Wheat 

Hay 

ZZ^'Z 

**"/ 

674.3 

1, 104. 1 

Excess  removed  from  plot  4 

429.8 

The  excess  removal  by  crops  from  plot  4  thus  calculated  is  probably 
too  great.  The  crop  yields  of  plot  i  have  been  decreasing,  but  those 
also  of  plot  4  have  been  falling  off  at  a  similar  rate.  The  potash  stock 
of  plot  I  has  been  drawn  upon  without  replacement;  that  of  plot  4  has 
been  increasing.  For,  even  at  the  rates  apparent  in  1910-1913,  the 
average  annual  removals  of  potash  in  crops  from  the  respective  plots 
were:  From  plot  i,  at  the  rate  of  18.7  poimds  to  the  acre;  from  plot  4, 
30.7  pounds;  whereas  the  average  annual  potash  addition  to  plot  4  was 
50  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  the  excess 
percentage  of  potash  in  a  unit  weight  of  harvested  crop  removed  from 
plot  4  over  that  from  plot  i  is  now  greater  than  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  experiment. 

At  the  utmost,  therefore,  only  430  potmds  of  the  1,800  pounds  of 
fertilizer  potash  applied  to  plot  4  has  been  removed  in  the  crops  har- 
vested if,  for  this  computation,  v^re  assume  that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
original  soil  stocks  were  the  same  on  each  plot  for  each  tmit  weight  of  a 
given  crop  harvested  and  that  the  excess  removal  on  plot  4  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  fertilizer  potash.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  1,370  pounds 
of  fertilizer  potash  to  be  accounted  for. 

Upon  the  same  basis  of  computation  the  crops  of  plot  4  used  of  the 
fertilizer  applied  only  12  poimds  out  of  50,  or  less  than  one-fourth.  The 
smallness  of  this  utilization  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large  natural  supply 
of  potash  in  this  soil  and  the  little  crop  increase  the  potash  fertilizer  here 
induces. 

The  actual  weights  of  potash  existing  in  the  soils  in  different  states 
of  solubility  remain  to  be  considered.  From  data  presented  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  paper,  the  following  facts  appear  as  to  the  respective 
fine  soil  weights  for  the  surface  acre  7-inch  layers  and  the  total  potash 
percentages: 

Plotx.  Plot  4. 

Weightsof  fine  soil  of  acre  7  inches,  .pounds..  1,890,644  1,865,947 

Total  potash percent..  3.821  3-543 

Total  potash pounds. .        7a,  241  66,  no 
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That  is,  the  plot  dressed  with  potash  now  conttdns,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  received  50  pounds  of  potash  a  year,  about  6,000  pounds  less 
potash  than  the  untreated  plot.  These  differences  in  potash  content  of 
the  two  plots  are  doubtless  due  to  their  geological  rather  than  their  agri- 
cultural history.  Their  initial  differences  in  potash  content  unsuit  these 
two  soils  for  any  direct  statistical  comparison. 

We  may,  however,  assume  that  if  plots  i  and  4  had  had  the  same  potash 
content  at  the  outstart  of  the  experiment  and  the  same  treatment  since 
then  the  percentage  proportion  of  this  potash  soluble  under  the  condi- 
tions here  studied  would  have  been  alike.  To  estimate  the  present  differ- 
ences in  potash  condition  so  as  to  exclude  the  influences  of  geological 
history  and  to  represent  only  the  effects  of  the  differences  in  agricultural 
treatment,  the  respective  solubility  percentages  for  the  potash  in  the 
contrasted  plots  are  used  as  the  quality  factors  and  the  present  total 
potash  in  the  plot  4  surface  soil  as  the  quantity  factor.  The  present 
potash  supply  in  the  latter  plot  is  slightly  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  potash  additions  had  not  been  made.  The  residue  of  these 
additions  is  certainly  not  greater  than  1,371  pounds,  or  approximately 
2  per  cent  of  the  present  potash  stock.  The  influence  of  this  amount 
upon  these  admittedly  crude  approximations  has  been  deemed  too  slight 
for  consideration  in  this  computation.  The  potash  weights  thus  com- 
puted to  the  acre  are: 


Treatment  of  potash. 


Untreated 


Potash- 
dressed 
soil. 


Bzcesi  in 
potash- 
dressed 
soil. 


Total  potash 

Insoluble  in  hot,  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (1.115  sp.  gr.) 

in  10  hours 

Soluble  in  10  hours 

Soluble  in  NJs  hydrochloric  acid,  5  hours  at  40**  C 

Soluble  in  distilled  water 

Soluble  in  carbonated  water 

Soluble  in  NJs  ammonium-chlorid  solution 


Pounds. 
66,  no 

S9>  731 
6,379 

''I 

13a 
163 


Pounds. 

66,  no 

7,598 
562 
149 
261 
349 


PotMtds. 


1,219 

315 

71 

129 

186 


It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  natural  stock  of  potash  in  the 
untreated  soil  is  high.  At  the  annual  rate  of  removal  in  harvested  crops 
for  1910-1913,  the  total  supply  would  last  3,500  years,  and  that  soluble 
in  strong  hot  add  about  350  years.  Even  the  quantities  soluble  upon  a 
few  horns'  exposure  of  the  soU  to  weak  solvents  would  sufi&ce  for  a  num- 
ber of  years:  The  water  soluble,  4  yeai^;  carbonated  water  soluble,  7 
years;  weak  ammonium  chlorid,  9  years;  weak,  warm  add,  13  years. 
Vigorous  crops  of  normal  quantity  would,  of  course,  remove  more  potash, 
but  even  for  such  growths  the  amounts  readily  soluble  in  the  more  or 
less  carbonated  soil  moisture  should  amply  suffice,  judging  from  the 
observed  solubility  proportions.    Experience  on  these  lands  has  amply 
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demonstrated  that  only  after  years  of  normal  crops  have  been  removed 
is  there  any  evidence  of  crop  benefit  by  reason  of  potash  applications. 

The  amomits  of  soluble  potash  in  the  soil  that  was  dressed  with  po- 
tassic  fertilizer  are,  no  matter  how  weak  the  solvent  used,  relatively 
much  greater  than  are  found  in  the  untreated  soil.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  composition  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  respective  lands,  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  the  potash  dressings  remain,  at  least  in  part, 
readily  available  for  some  years  after  the  application.  The  excess 
soluble  in  water  corresponds  to  1.4  times  the  annual  addition;  in  carbo- 
nated water,  2.6  times;  in  weak  solution  of  a  neutral  salt,  5.2  times; 
and  in  weak,  warm  add,  6.3  times. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  excess  of  potash  dissolved  by  hot, 
strcmg  add  from  the  soil  dressed  with  potash  lacks  very  little  of  bdng 
equal  to  the  amount  of  this  dement  added,  1881-1916,  less  the  excess 
quantity  removed  from  plot  4  in  the  crops  harvested  (1,800-430=  1,370 
pounds).  That  this  doseness  of  agreement  is  merely  a  coinddence  must 
be  evident  from  what  has  already  been  remarked  concerning  the  large 
effects  upon  the  strong  add  extraction  of  soil  potash  that  are  observed 
when  the  time  or  temperature  conditions  are  slightly  changed.  Frear 
and  White  (4,  p.  187)  have  reported,  from  analyses  of  the  sod  lands  ad- 
jacent to  and  intersecting  the  tiers  of  plots  under  the  general  series  of 
experiments,  that  while  the  Association  method  of  add  treatment  re- 
moves somewhat  over  8  per  cent  of  the  potash  of  these  sod-land  surface 
layers,  Hilgard's  method,  which  requires  a  5-day  instead  of  a  lo-hour 
treatment,  increases  to  22.7  per  cent  the  proportions  of  the  total  potash 
removed. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  crops  harvested  from 
plot  4  removed  only  two-ninths  of  the  fertilizer  potash  applied,  only 
threendghteenths  of  the  quantity  applied  remains  in  such  condition  that 
it  can  be  readily  dissolved  by  warm,  weak  add.  These  quantities  leave 
eleven-dghteenths  of  the  applied  amounts  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 
The  figures  for  potash  soluble  in  strong  add  do  not  indicate  that  much 
(rf  this  potash,  except  what  the  harvested  crops  took  away,  has  been  re- 

I  moved  from  the  surface  soil.    Most  of  it  remains  there  in  rather  diflS- 

I  cultly  soluble  condition.     In  other  words,  the  residual  potash  tends  to 

assume,  in  large  part,  a  condition  of  rdativdy  slow  availability.    Con- 
cerning the  time  relations  of  this  change,  little  is  known.    Gilbert  (5) 

I  remarked  a  similar  change  in  the  solubility  of  the  residues  of  fertilizer 

I  potash  in  the  loam  soil  at  Rothamsted. 

j  SUMMARY 

! 

A  companson,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  potash  in  a  Hagerstown  silty 
loam  sdl  which  has  in  the  past  36  years  recdved,  in  18  equal  biennial 
diesangs,  1,800  pounds  of  fertilizer  potash,  with  that  in  a  ndghboring^ 
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portion  of  the  same  soil  which  has,  during  the  same  period,  received  no 
fertilizer  addition  of  any  kind,  but  which  has  been  tilled  and  cropped  the 
same,  gives  the  following  results: 

(i)  The  proportion  of  the  potash  dissolved  by  strong,  hot  add  is  some- 
what greater  where  the  potash  dressings  have  been  used.  In  weak 
solvents  (distilled  water,  carbonated  water,  weak  solution  of  ammonium 
chlorid,  and  N/5  hydrochloric  add)  twice  as  much  potash  is  dissolved 
in  a  short  time  at  moderate  temperatures  from  the  fertilized  soil  as  these 
solvents  take,  under  the  same  solution  conditions,  from  the  unfertilized 
soil. 

(2)  Of  the  weak  solvents  named,  the  N/5  add  dissolves  the  most 
potash.  The  quantities  of  this  element  dissolved  by  the  other  weak 
solvents,  differ,  of  course,  with  the  solvent;  but  each  forms  in  each  soil 
the  same  percentage  proportion  of  the  amount  dissolved  by  the  iV/5 
add — that  is,  the  solvent  eflfects  are  parallel. 

(3)  The  potash  dissolved  upon  a  second  extraction  with  ammoniiun* 
chlorid  solution  is  very  much  less  than  is  dissolved  by  the  first  extraction 
with  this  solvent,  and  the  quantities  are  practically  the  same  for  each 
soil;  whereas  that  removed  by  the  first  extraction  from  the  soil  dressed 
with  potash  is  twice  as  great  as  the  amount  taken  from  the  imfertilized 
soil. 

(4)  The  cla3rs  and  nonclays  of  these  soils,  after  separation  by  sedi- 
mentation in  water,  show  the  following  characteristics  as  to  potash 
content  and  solubility :  The  clays  contain  less  potash  than  the  nonclays. 
The  cl0.y  of  the  potash  soil  is  richer  in  potash  than  that  of  the  unfertilized 
soil.  The  same  is  true,  but  in  less  degree,  of  its  nonclay  fraction.  Unit 
wdghts  of  the  clays  give  up  much  more  potash  to  ammonium-chlorid 
solution  than  unit  wdghts  of  the  nonclays.  Both  fractions  of  the 
potash-dressed  soil  exceed  those  of  the  imfertilized  soil  in  this  respect^ 
but  the  clays  much  more  than  the  nonclays.  Unit  surface  areas  of  the 
day  particles,  as  conventionally  calculated,  give  up  much  less  potash 
to  the  solution  than  equal  surface  areas  of  the  nondays.  This  may, 
however,  be  due  to  a  reduction  of  free-clay  smf ace  to  less  than  the  con- 
ventional area  by  cementing  of  the  particles  in  drying,  or  because  of  the 
flocculating  influence  of  the  saline  solvent  used. 

(5)  The  soil  is  naturally  rich  in  potash,  and  potash  dressings  cause 
little  or  no  crop  increase.  These  dressings  are  followed,  however,  by  an 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  potash  taken  up  by  the  crops.  Five  crops 
examined  all  show  this  increase.  On  the  average  for  a  rotation,  the 
crops  harvested  from  the  land  dressed  with  potash  carry  off  in  a  given 
wdght  of  harvest,  40  per  cent  more  potash  than  a  like  harvest  wdght 
from  the  imfertilized  land  contains — ^that  is,  both  chemical  solvent  and 
plant  agree  in  indicating  a  higher  availability  for  at  least  part  of  the 
potash  in  the  potash-dressed  soil.    Moreover,   the  crops  grown   the 
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Second  year  after  the  application  show  a  greater  potash  excess  than  those 
to  which  the  potash  fertilizer  is  directly  applied. 

(6)  On  crediting  the  fertilizer  potash  with  the  excess  only  of  the 

Potash  in  the  crops  from  the  fertilized  soil,  the  crops  have  used  not  more 

^    one-fourth  of  the  potash  dressings  applied,  leaving  a  residue  of 

^3oo  to  1400  pounds  of  fertilizer  potash  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

"^e  Ixi^her  solubility  in  weak  solvents  of  the  potash  in  the  fertilized 

f^^  axroounts  for  enough  of  this  residue  to  correspond  to  crop  requirements 

^^rou^In  a  few  years.    The  larger  amount  of  potash  dissolved  from  the 

^^^rtiliz,^^  soil  by  strong,  hot  add  accounts  for  practically  the  entire 

J^<Ju^,   but  the  close  correspondence  in  potash  quantities  here  observed 

is  ^otal>-tJess  an  accident  due  to  the  particular  conditions  of  temperature 

^^a^  cf  liiration  of  solvent  action  maintained. 

K?)     I^aken  as  a  whole,  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  much  of  the 

l^t^s^t^      applied  as  fertilizer  remains  in  the  surface  soil  in  a  state  highly 

^^t^X-c  to  crops;  that  most  of  it  remains  there  in  a  condition  of  lower 

^'^^fc^ility,  and  that  the  losses  by  drainage  have  probably  not  been  great. 
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HARDENING  PRCXESS  IN  PLANTS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 
FROM  FROST  INJURY  * 

By  R.  6.  Harvby 

Asnstani  Pkarmacognosist,  Office  of  Drug-Plant,  Poisonous-Plant,  Physiological,  and 
FermentoHon  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Hardening  plants  to  resist  frost  injury  is  a  well-established  practice. 
The  physiological  basis  for  this  practice  and  the  mechanism  of  frost 
injury  have  formed  an  interesting  chapter  in  plant  physiology,  for  it 
seems  that  the  more  commonly  understood  physical  phenomena  play  an 
important  r61e  in  determining  the  resistance  of  plants  to  frost.  In  the 
resistance  of  a  plant  to  freezing  the  relative  importance  of  such  factors 
as  unde]txx>ling  of  the  tissue,  the  freezing  point  of  the  cell  sap,  and  the 
precipitation  of  proteins  is  much  disputed,  owing  probably  to  the  fact 
that  different  plants  have  been  investigated  by  the  various  authors. 

In  the  investigation  reported  in  this  paper  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  physiological  changes,  found  to  occur  under  this  treat- 
ment in  such  plants  as  cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea  capUata),  and  tomatoes 
{Lycopersican  esculetUum). 

The  method  of  hardening  commonly  used  is  to  expose  the  succulent 
plants  in  coldframes  for  a  week  or  more  to  temperatures  somewhat 
above  the  freezing  point. 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  mechanics  of  the  process  of  ice  formation  within  tissues  have  been 
investigated  by  Duhamd  and  Buff  on  (9).*  They  ascribed  frost  injury  to 
mpture  of  the  cells  by  growing  ice  cr3rstals.  Goppert  {12)  and  Sachs 
{42,  43),  however,  found  that  ice  formation  takes  place  mostly  in  the 
intercellular  spaces,  and  hence  rupttu^  of  the  cells  does  not  cause  injury 
from  freezing.  Mtiller  (57,  59)  reported  that  ice  formation  within  the 
cell  takes  place  only  on  rapid  cooling  and  that  ice  formation  within  the 
tissue  was  necessary  to  produce  a  true  frost  injury.  Wiegand  (4S,  49) 
observed  microscopically  the  point  of  first  formation  of  ice  crystals  and 
their  increase  in  size  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 

1  In  the  hitter  p«rt  of  19x5  the  work  here  presented  was  undertaken  at  the  tuggestioa  ol  Dr.  R.  H  True, 
Phyiioiocist  in  Charge  of  Plant  Physiological  Investigations,  to  whom  the  writer  owes  nracfa  for  advice 
and  direction.  The  writer  ifi  also  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Crocker.  Dr.  S.  H.  Bckerson,  Dr.  P.  C  Koch, 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
instmctioa  and  for  the  use  of  equifmcnt  at  that  institution. 
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Undercooling  was  found  by  Mez  (jj)  to  be  a  factor  of  great  importance 
in  frost  injury.  Where  ice  formation  occurs  at  once,  the  lower  tissues 
of  trees  are  protected  by  the  poorly  conducting  layers  of  frozen  tissue  on 
the  outside.  Voigtlander  (47)  showed  that,  owing  to  the  continual 
movement  of  plants  in  the  wind,  but  little  imdercooling  of  the  cell  sap 
occurs  in  nature. 

A  mechanical  effect  of  ice  formation  upon  the  plasma  membrane  has 
been  ascribed  by  Maximow  (jo,  jr,  j2)  as  a  cause  contributing  to  the 
frost  injury  of  cells.  He  stated  that  the  osmotic  properties  of  the 
plasma  membrane  are  changed  by  freezing,  beipg  supported  in  this 
opinion  by  Chandler  (5). 

Molisch  (j6)  and  Miiller  (37, 39)  ascribed  frost  injury  to  the  withdrawal 
of  water  from  the  plasma  membrane,  and  with  this  A^ew  Maximow  partly 
agrees.  The  former  authors  did  not  follow  the  effect  of  desiccation  farther 
than  to  state  that  the  injury  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  water  during  freez- 
ing. The  processes  of  freezing,  desiccation,  and  plasmolysis  weref  oimd  to  be 
analagous  in  their  effects  upon  the  cell  by  Matruchot  and  Molliard  (28, 29). 
The  analogy  of  these  processes  is  further  indicated  by  the  work  of  Greely 

(14). 

Gorke  (ij)  advanced  the  idea  that  frost  injury  is  due  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  proteins  through  salting  out.  He  considered  the  concentration 
of  the  salts  of  the  cell  sap  on  freezing  to  be  suflScient  to  precipitate 
irreversibly  the  proteins  in  solution  in  the  cell  sap  and  to  cause  similar 
changes  in  the  protoplasmic  gels.  He  considered  the  effect  of  the  in- 
creased concentration  of  add  salts  to  be  small,  however,  and  insufficient 
to  accoimt  for  the  precipitation.  He  was  supported  in  this  statement 
by  later  workers,  including  Schaffnit  (44)  and  Lidforss  {23),  Voigtlander 
(47)  doubted  that  the  salting  out  of  the  proteins  accoimts  for  frost 
injury.  Chandler  (5)  maintained  that  protein  precipitation  does  not 
occur  to  any  significant  degree.  He  found  that  plants  increase  in  hardi- 
ness when  given  nutrient  salts  in  abundance,  while,  in  accordance  with 
Gorke's  (i j)  theory,  these  plants  should  be  more  easily  injured,  owing  to 
the  increased  salt  content  of  their  cell  sap.  It  therefore  appears  that 
some  factor  other  than  salting  out  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  injury. 

The  accumulation  of  sugars  and  consequent  increased  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  the  cell  sap  was  observed  by  Miiller  (j8)  in  plants  ex- 
posed to  low  temperatures.  The  effect  of  this  increased  content  of  sugars 
was  followed  by  Lidforss  (23),  Schaffnit  (44),  Kovchoff  (21)  and  Bar- 
tetzko  (i).  All  of  these  authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  sugars  an  important 
rAle  in  the  prevention  of  protein  precipitation  owing  to  its  protective 
effect  for  colloids. 

The  lesser  injury  from  freezing  shown  by  hardened  plants  was  ascribed 
by  Gorke  (ij),  Schaffnit  (44),  and  Bartetzko  (i)  to  changes  in  the  proteins. 
Schaffnit  thought  these  changes  consisted  in  a  cleavage  of  the  "high 
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noleeular''  forms  of  the  proteins  to  siinple  forms,  which  are  not  so  easily 

precipitated  by  the  salting-out  process. 

In  tJie  plants  which  have  been  tested  in  this  study  all  of  these  factors 
seetn  -to  play  a  part.  In  addition  to  these,  there  appears  another  im- 
portsLXXt  factor,  which  for  the  most  part  has  been  disr^arded,  the  change 
in  the  actual  acidity  or  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  plant  juice 
on  f z-ie^tzing.  It  seems  that  this  factor  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other  factors  in  explaining  frost  injury. 

PIRS-X"    INDICATIONS  OF  FROST  INJURY  AND  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  IN 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO 

l"!:*^  irst  indication  of  frost  injury  in  the  herbaceous  plants  which  have 
^^^^^=^  c:>bserved  is  in  the  appearance  of  injected  areas.  Where  the  ex- 
P^^^r^^^  to  low  temperature  has  been  of  short  duration,  these  areas  appear 
^^^^^^i^ated  dots  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  is  well  shown  by  cabbage 
^^  "^^«::^Tnato  (PI.  7) ;  and  occasionally  along  the  stem  also,  observed  on 
sunfx^^-^.^^^^  (Helianihus  ammus).  The  injected  spots  when  observed  by 
^^^^^^^^^■^^mitted  light  are  more  transparent  than  the  remainder  of  the  leaf. 
^  ^^-^^"^nsparency  is  due  to  the  displacement  of  air,  which  is  ordinarily 
pj^es^^j,-^^  ^ljj£j^  ^j^^  intercellular  spaces  of  the  spongy  parenchyma,  by 
^^^  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  cells  during  the  process  dL 
^^•^•^.    It  was  shown  by  Sachs  (4^,  43)  that  in  the  process  of  freezing. 


free^ii 


■^^      passes  out  from  the  protoplast  and  freezes  in  the  intercellular 

Y^^^^^^-    On  thawing,  this  water  is  then  left  in  the  intercellular  spaces 

.  ^^    ^^uch  time  as  it  is  evaporated  or  reabsorbed  by  the  cells  which  have 

^T^    l^iiilasmolyzed  by  freezing.     Under  certain  conditions  it  requires  con- 

,   '^^"^^He  time  for  the  protoplast  to  return  to  its  former  position  against 

^,^^^^^^  wall  and  to  regain  its  turgidity. 

*^^^  tomato  leaf  does  not  survive  ice  formation  in  the  tissue;  conse- 

yr^'^Jy  the  injected  spots  appear  as  brown  areas  after  a  few  hours. 

^^"^^^li^oos  of  these  spots  made  immediately  after  freezing  show  a  collapsed 

^  ^^*^^^on  of  the  palisade  cells  (PI.  8,  A).    The  collapse  of  the  palisade 

.    ^'^^^  depressions  in  the  leaf  surface,  and  these  areas  dry  up  after  a 

^3^ays.     Death  of  the  injured  cells  produces  the  spotted  appearance 

.^^^^^*:i  in  the  leaf  at  the  left  of  Plate  7,  B.    The  cells  aroimd  these  areas, 

^^■^^^^^agh  exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  show  no  injiuy  because  there 

^^   ^>x)  ice  formation.    The  effect  of  short  exposures  to  low  temperature 

^^^^^trs  to  be  nil,  the  injury  being  an  accompaniment  of  ice  formation. 

.  ^^Stjander.  (47)  has  previously  shown  that  there  must  be  ice  formation 

^'^^  tissues  to  produce  frost  injury. 

MECHANISM  OF  FREEZING 

,  ^Vi^  undercooling  of  the  cell  solution  is  a  factor  of  great  importance 

^^  "^e  resistance  of  cabbage  to  freezing.    Those  plants  which  have  the 

^^'^^^^t  bloom  on  the  leaf  surface  are  most  resistant  to  the  formation  of 
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ice  witiiin  the  tissue.  Cabbages  which  ate  well  oovered  with  wax  show 
no  indicatioxis  of  freezing  after  several  hours'  exposure  to  a  temperature 
5  d^^rees  below  that  at  which  ordinary  plants  show  ice  formation. 

When  one  considers  the  ph3Fsical  mechanism  of  freezing  in  the  leaf, 
the  cause  of  the  ilssistance  is  f  otmd  to  be  this  coating  of  wax.  In  the 
natural  state  moisture  is  usually  present  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  even 
though  in  minute  quantities.  This  may  be  deposited  by  condensation 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  cooling  down  to  only  slightly 
below  zero  this  water  freezes,  for  the  plant  is  seldom  motionless  enough 
to  allow  much  tmdercooling,  as  shown  by  Voigtlander  (47).  In  plants 
which  have  but  little  wax  greater  amounts  of  moisture  stick  to  the  leaves, 
while  those  covered  with  wax  are  not  wet  This  can  be  observed  if 
such  leaves  are  immersed  in  water.  Those  with  a  thick  coating  of  wax 
have  a  bright  silvery  sheen,  owing  to  the  lack  of  wetting  of  the  leaf  sur- 
face. If  the  wax  is  rubbed  off,  the  surface  then  becomes  wet  and  loses 
its  ability  to  form  a  mirror  surface. 

Water  which  freezes  on  the  leaf  surface  serves  to  inoculate  the  imder- 
cooled  solution  within  the  leaf;  in  fact,  the  injected  spots  observed 
are  caused  by  this  inoculation.  When  once  begun,  the  freezing  process 
is  transmitted  rapidly  through  the  underoooled  leaf  tissue,  and  the 
frozen  spot  enlarges  until  the  whole  leaf  may  be  frozen.  That  water 
on  the  surface  may  cause  the  inoculation  is  easily  shown  by  placing  a 
drop  of  waJter  on  the  leaf  and  exposing  it  to  —  3^  C,  when  the  area  beneath 
the  drop  will  be  found  to  freeze  first  and  show  injection.  Inoculation 
probably  takes  place  through  stomata  or  through  cracks  in  the  wax  and 
will  take  place  less  frequently  if  the  wax  is  thick. 

Bigdow  and  Rykenboer  (2)  have  recently  shown  that  a  very  great 
undercooling  can  occur  in  capillary  tubes.  Stomata  and  cracks  in  the 
waxy  covering  of  the  leaf  are  of  small  enough  dimensions  to  allow  con- 
siderable tmdercooling  without  ice  formation  taking  place  through  them 
to  inoculate  the  tissue  beneath.  It  would  appear  consequently  that 
where  inoculation  occurs  the  openings  are  largest. 

Freezing  in  spots  is  of  common  occurrence  in  plants.  It  has  been 
observed  to  occur  on  cabbages  when  they  are  exposed  to  frost  in  the 
open.  The  injected  areas  have  been  produced  on  various  greenhouse 
plants,  including  begonia,  salvia,  geranium,  coleus,  bryophyllum,  lettuce, 
sunflower,  hydrangea,  and  Aucuba  japonica, 

Unhardened  cabbage  leaves  survive  ice  formation  within  the  tissue 
when  the  injected  area  does  not  cover  too  great  a  part  of  the  surface. 
Only  slight  plasmolysis  can  be  observed  in  sections  of  the  injected  spots 
in  this  case.  On  fixing  with  add  alcohol  (Camoy's  solution)  cabbage 
leaves  which  have  been  frozen  in  spots,  large  masses  of  spherocrystals 
were  fotmd,  quite  sharply  limited  to  the  injected  areas  and  often  not  to 
be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  tissue.    These  crystals  (PI.  8,  B)  appear  to  be 
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calcittxn  malopho^hate.  Evidence  of  the  identity  at  this  substance 
is  £^ \rexi  by  the  spherocrystaUine  fonn  (46) ;  its  reaction  with  ammomum 
inolyb<3ate  and  magnesia  mixture,  showing  the  presence  of  phosphates; 
replaoement  of  the  spherocrystals  by  gypsum  crystals  on  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add;  caiix>nization  on  treatment  with  concentrated 
sulptiixiic  add;  slow  soluUlity*  in  water;  solubility  in  sattnated  solu- 
tions of  dicakium  and  tricaldtun  phosphate  and  insolubility  in  saturated 
monoo3ldtun  phosphate.  Crystals  of  maldc  add  were  obtained  by 
'^orosnblimation  from  cabbage  leaf.  After  fixing  in  Camoy's  solution 
th^se  crrystal  patches  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  older 
^^^v^es,  which  are  not  frozen  as  easily  as  the  leaves  up  to  an  inch  in 
^S^  fa  •  The  crystals  are  more  abundant  in  hardened  than  in  nonhardened 
leaves  of  the  same  size.  Predpitation  of  the  malophosphate 
Ejected  areas  seems  to  be  caused  by  greater  concentration  there, 
'Co  some  effect  of  the  freezing.  Since  Camoy's  solution  kills  the 
very  rapidly,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  diffusion  from  the  sur- 
3g  tissue  into  these  spots  would  occur  to  any  great  extent. 

GROWTH  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  INJECTED  AREAS 

^^     ^  landing  at  room  temperature  for  a  few  minutes  the  injected  areas 

01  ^^l>-1:^>age  often  disappear,  and  no  trace  of  them  can  be  seen  for  two 

or  ta  :x-*^»i^  ^y^  jj^gj.  freezing.    At  about  the  third  day  the  spots  again 

"^^^^'^^^^^'^^  evident  as  slightly  raised  areas  sharply  defined.    The  raised 

P^'^T^^^^^^^s  are  a  little  lighter  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf.    A  decrease 

^      ^^       number  of  chloroplasts  in  these  areas  gives  the  leaf  a  mottled 

^P^v^^^^'^^uice.    Similar  conditions  have  been  observed  by  Ritzema  Bos 

W)   ^::^:^^  other  plants  of  this  genus  (Brassica  napus)  as  a  result  of  frost 

"*^^^^^      The  yoimg  intumescences  grow  very  rapidly  for  10  days  or 

^  ,  ^      ^^nd  may  reach  a  relatively  enormous  size,  showing  in  section 

^^^^ness  many  times  that  of  the  normal  leaf.    They  are  often  of 

^  ^^^-^lar  shape,  but  they  may  have  any  shape,  corresponding  to  the 

l^^^^^nce  of  the  injected  areas  as  they  increase  in  size  (PI.  9).    When 

j^5j£^^^  portion  of  the  tissue  is  injected,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  entire 

gg^     ^^'^Cim  d5dng,  but  death  may  be  prevented  by  placing  the  plant  in  a 

g^    *^^^^^  atmosphere.    The  entire  leaf  may  be  a  mass  of  intumescences 

^^^^^^t  it  is  roied  and  thickened  in  all  manner  of  shapes.    The  swell- 

^^    5^^^^^ur  along  the  veins  of  the  leaf  more  abtmdantly  than  over  the 

^j/^^^^der  of  the  leaf  surface  (PI.  9,  B),  although  the  portions  about 

^  "^'^^ins  seem  no  more  liable  to  injection  than  other  parts. 

^  Section  the  ttunors  when  about  4  days  old  are  seen  to  consist  of 

^^^^ous  cells  with  large  nucld  (PI.  8,  C).    These  large  cells  are  often 

^   ^^  tri-nucleate,  a  condition  commonly  observed  in  pathological  condi- 

^  ^tis.    The  walls  <rf  these  cells  are  quite  thin,  and  large  vacuoles  appear 

^^  the  protoplast.    The   peculiar   large   cells   recall  the  pathological 
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condition  of  cells  recently  found  by  Samuels  ^  to  accompany  the  process 
of  precipitation  of  rapbides  of  calcium  oxalate. 

Quite  often  in  older  intumescences  there  seems  to  be  a  return  to  the 
meristematic  condition  in  certain  cells,  so  that  a  cambium-like  layer 
is  formed  which  pushes  out  conical-shaped  rows  of  cells  to  form  the  tumor 
(PI.  lo,  A).  After  two  weeks'  growth  the  tumors  begin  to  die  back,  and 
infection  may  occur  (PI.  lo,  B).  Before  this  time  no  bacteria  have  been 
observed  in  the  formation  of  the  tumor. 

Growth  is  shcurply  confined  to  the  area  injected  and  does  not  spread  to 
the  other  cells.  Such  limitation  would  haidly  be  the  case  if  bacteria  were 
concerned  in  the  growth  stimulus.  The  growth  is  not  due  to  any  condi- 
tion peculiar  to  the  cabbages  used,  for  identical  growths  have  been  ob- 
tained during  different  years.  Similar  intumescences  have  been  pro- 
duced from  frost-injured  spots  on  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  calicynum. 

Small  growths  have  also  been  observed  to  be  produced  from  injected 
areas  on  the  leaves  of  lettuce  and  salvia.  The  cells  of  injected  areas  of 
hardened  cabbage  leaves  are  not  stimulated  to  growth  by  moderate  freez- 
ing. Since  plasmolysis  of  the  cells  occurs  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the« 
cells  of  nonhardened  plants,  it  appears  that  plasmolysis  alone  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  growth  stimulus. 

Yoimg  intumescences  contain  large  quantities  of  dextrose,  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  leaf  cells.  Levulose  is  present  in  only  small  quantities, 
if  at  all.  When  heated  with  Fehling's  solution,  an  abimdant  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oxid  is  formed  in  the  tumors,  giving  them  a  reddish  color. 
Starch  and  tannins  are  absent  from  the  hypertrophied  areas. 

PEROXIDASE  CHANGES  IN  THE  INJECTED  AREAS  OF  CABBAGE  LEAVES 

A  lot  of  cabbage  leaves  were  spotted  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  to 
allow  the  development  of  tumors.  From  time  to  time  samples  of  the 
spotted  leaves  were  tested  for  peroxidase.  Tetramethylparaphenylene- 
diamin  in  60  per  cent  alcohol  was  used  as  the  reagent  for  oxidase,  and 
10  per  cent  of  commercial  hydrogen  peroxid  was  added  to  this  to  demon- 
strate the  peroxidases.  In  these  reagents  the  activity  of  the  solutions 
was  tested  on  sections  of  potatoes  on  which  known  reactions  were  given. 
Little  or  no  reaction  for  oxidase  was  obtained  in  cabbage  leaves  within 
the  time  in  which  potato  sections  gave  a  good  reaction.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  testing  the  leaf  juices  in  the  Bunzell  (4)  apparatus,  which 
showed  comparatively  little  oxidase  activity  with  tyrosin,  pyrogallol, 
hydroquinone,  and  p)rrocatechin.  It  was  fotmd  that  with  tetramethyl- 
paraphenylenediamin  a  good  test  for  peroxidase  was  given  along  the 
veins  of  the  cabbage  leaf.  In  leaves  tested  immediately  after  spotting 
no  more  peroxidase  reaction  was  given  in  the  injected  than  in  other 
areas;  nor  could  any  greater  amount  of  peroxidase  be  demonstrated  in 

>  Paper  read  before  the  American  Afltodatloa  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  New  York,  19x6. 
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the  spots  until  the  growth  of  the  intumesoences  began.  At  about  the 
second  or  third  day  after  freezing,  the  spotted  areas  showed  more  or  less 
ime^ularly  an  increase  in  the  peroxidase  reaction.  In  young  tumors 
wliicii  -were  growing  rapidly  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  peroxi- 
dase reaction  of  the  ttmiors  over  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  with  the  exception 
of  tiie  ^veins.  Plate  A  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative  peroxidase  reaction 
sho^wm  by  the  purple  color  in  the  ttunors  as  well  as  the  relative  color  of 
tumor  and  normal  areas  of  the  leaf  before  applying  the  reaction.  In 
^  ca^^  leaves  which  were  plunged  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes 
^^ve  xiegative  tests  for  peroxidase. 

^Voods  (jo)  fotmd  greater  amounts  of  peroxidase  in  the  spotted  areas 

of  tol>9xco  leaves  infected  with  mosaic  than  in  the  normal  areas  of  the 

^^^.         He  attributed  the  lighter  color  to  the  oxidation  of  the  chlorophyll 

"y  tlm^  abnormally  increased  peroxidase.     He  submitted  evidence  to 

sho^v-   tfcat  chlorophyll  is  destroyed  by  peroxidases  in  vitro.     It  is  possible 

^^    tihere  is  a  similar  connection  in  the  case  of  tumored  cabbage  leaves 

^    "tixat  this  accounts  for  the  lighter  color  of  the  inttunescences. 

-t^h^t^^  abnormal  growths  were  first  obtained  in  the  ¥rinter  of  191 5  in 

jf^^-^  abundance  and  at  will.     The  only  conditions  necessary  are  to  have 

^  "•^^^laiperature  to  which  the  cabbages  are  exposed  so  regulated  that  the 

^^^^^lan^  can  be  stopped  before  the  1^  is  killed  by  being  frozen  through- 

^  ^         TThe  temperature  required  for  cabbages  is  about  —  3°C.,  with  an 

^^I^^^^svi^re  of  about  30  minutes.     In  June,  191 6,  Smith  (45)  began  some 

^?^^^^*  ixnents  on  the  production  of  abnormal  growths  by  injecting  certain 

^^F>1^   chemical  substances  or  exposing  plants  to  the  vapor  of  these 

^sti^Lxices.    This  interesting  work  has  already   been  reported.     The 

^  I>oint  in  his  report  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  a  niunber  of  these  sub- 

^^^^^*"^,  ammonia,  acetic  add,  amins,  etc.,  are  either  acid  or  alkaline  in 


T^^^on,  and  some  strongly  so,  a  point  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

^^^^'^g  other  plants  tested,  cauliflower  plants  {Brassica  deracea  hotrytis) 

7*^    ^ixposed  to  ammonia  vapor.     The  inttunescences  which   resulted 

^^Ktit:  -well  be  taken  for  those  shown  in  the  illustrations  in  this  paper,  so 

^^^^^-17  are  they.     The  differences  seem  to  be  that  on  exposiure  to  ammo 

*        ^    smaller  area  is  affected,  such  as  that  about  a  stomatal  opening. 

,    "^l^-te  63  of  Smith's  report  (45)  the  growths  appear  along  the  veins  in 

,  ^***^iance.     A  similar  stimulus  can  be  given  by  freezing,  a  purely 

^   T^^^  process  at  the  start,  as  well  as  by  chemical  treatment,  indicating 

^^^^^ilar  basic  cause  in  the  two  processes. 

^^/^^vimescences  of  this  kind  are  quite  commonly  found  on  cabbage, 

^^^^ing  from  aphis  punctures  and  from  breaking  the  leaf  surface;  injec- 

.    ,^^  of  water  which  loosen  the  epidermal  layer  produce  them;  in  fact, 

^^  Only  necessary  to  puncture  the  epidermis  to  cause  their  development. 

^^'^^^j  it  seems  that  the  growtlf  response  is  a  common  phenomenon  in 

^bbage  and  that  it  may  be  caused  by  a  condition  conmion  either  to 
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exposure  to  add  or  alkaline  vapors,  to  freezing,  or  to  dr3dng  by  excessive 
transpiration  from  exposed  areas.  The  factor  active  here  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  a  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  plant  juice,  accompanied  also 
by  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  salts  of  the  cell  sop.  That  a 
change  of  acidity  might  occur  from  exposure  to  ammonia  or  acetic- 
add  vapor  is  not  difficult  to  see.  The  cjiange  in  reaction  of  the  plant 
juice  on  concentration  by  transpiration  is  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment: 

Fresh  cabbage  leaves  were  taken  and  divided  into  two  lots.  The  first 
half  was  kept  in  a  cbol,  moist  atmosphere;  the  other  half  was  allowed  to 
wilt  in  a  dry  room  until  turgidity  had  been  lost  Then  both  samples 
were  ground  in  a  meat  chopper,  and  the  juice  was  expressed.  The 
addjty  of  the  leaf  juice  was  increased  by  the  wilting  from  2.05  X  lo"^  to 
5.37  X 10"^  H'*'.  Evidence  of  the  change  of  reaction  on  freezing  will  be 
given  later. 

By  placing  plants  which  have  been  injected  in  spots  into  tap  water 
for  from  5  to  12  hours  the  formation  of  tumors  can  be  stopped.  This 
inhibition  was  accomplished  by  inverting  a  potted  cabbage  over  a  beaker 
of  tap  water  so  that  all  or  part  of  the  leaves  were  immersed.  The  coating 
of  wax  on  the  leaves  prevents  their  wetting  by  the  water  and  holds  a 
layer  of  air  about  the  leaf.  This  treatment  effectually  stops  transpira- 
tion, although  it  may  also  produce  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  a  poor 
oxygen  supply.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  the  injected  areas  fail  to 
develop  into  ttunors,  and  this  hindrance  is  confined  to  those  spots  which 
are  immersed.  It  is  interesting  in  this  regard  to  note  the  old  observation 
of  Sachs  (42,  43)  that  slow  thawing,  as  he  regarded  it,  decreased  frost 
injury.  His  method  was  to  place  the  frozen  tissue  into  water  and  allow 
it  to  thaw  out  slowly.  Miiller  (j7,  39)  showed  that  this  process  in  fact 
caused  a  very  rapid  thawing,  owing  to  the  rapid  thermal  exchange. 
Hence,  the  lessened  injury  must  rest  on  some  basis  other  than  slow  thaw- 
ing of  the  tissue.  Greenhouse  men  have  generally  observed  that  frost 
injury  is  much  less  if  the  frosted  plants  are  at  once  sprinkled  thoroughly. 

PLASMOLYTIC  BEHAVIOR  OF  TUMOR  CELLS 

The  cells  of  young  cabbage  tumors  are  plasmolyzed  at  lower  concen- 
trations and  in  shorter  time  than  the  mesophyll  cells  in  adjoining  normal 
tissue.  Sections  were  made  from  fresh  tumors,  thin  enough  to  be 
observed  by  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  and  still  thick  enough  to 
leave  several  uninjured  cells.  It  was  found  to  give  greatest  regularity 
if  the  tumor  cells  were  compared  with  the  normal  mesophyll  cells  from 
the  same  section  for  thdr  plasmol}rtic  behavior.  Observations  on  the 
plasmolytic  limits  of  such  tissues  are  very  difficult  and  are  mainly  com- 
parative rather  than  to  be  taken  as  a  nieasure  of  actual  osmotic  pressure 
or  permeability. 
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Ta^ble  I  shows  the  plasmolytic  limit  concentrations  after  30  minutes' 
exposnare. 

TablB  I. — Plasmolytic  limit  concentrations  for  normal  and  tumor  cells 


KindolcdL 


Norm^i   mesophyll. 
Ttunor   <:clls 


Vnodng  potnts  oi  tolwtiiMU. 


Olycaria. 


•c. 

-1-943 
-I.  132 


•c. 

-3.290 
-1-509 


PoUasluni 
nhnte. 


•c. 

-1-733 
—  1.461 


Oddum 
nitrate. 


•c. 

—  1.462 

-  .95a 


ZI 

bis 
to 

SI 

Lia- 
oor 

ito 

jd{ 

ioi 

t^ 
r 


T^ii^ise  values  are  for  yoimg  tumors  about  5  days  old  and  in  active 

P"^^'vvtti.    The  age  of  the  tumor  has  much  to  do  with  its  plasmolytic 

b^h^."v^^or.    Very  old  tumor  cells  which  have  stopped  growth  show  no 

^^^^ri^i^ce  in  plasmolytic  behavior  from  normal  jncsophyll  cells  of  the 

^^^^^     Xeaf .    The  writer  is  inclined  to  regard  the  difference  in  the  plas- 

^^^3^ti<:  behavior  as  being  due,  not  to  a  difference  in  the  osmotic  concen- 

t|^tio:x3  of  the  cell  sap,  but  rather  to  differences  in  permeability,  espe- 

aal^^      to  water,  and  probably  also  to  the  substance  used  for  plasmol- 

^^-  Smith  (45,  P'  iH)  says: 

ivouldseem  .  .  .  that  in  local  osmotic  action  (possibly  in  some  stages  chemical 
also)  of  various  substances  •  .  .  we  have  .  .  .  the  explanation  of  tumor 


actk^] 


*^i^  statement  evidently  implies  a  changed  permeability  as  well  as 
??^     ^^jsmotic  effect.    The  writer  has  determined  the  freezing  points  of 
^^■^^^^     expressed  from  cultures  of  ttunors  caused  by  Bacillus  twmefaciens 
on  daisy  from  Smith's  cultures,  and  has  found  a  lower  freezing 
for  tumor  tissue  than  for  either  stem  or  leaf  tissue.    Evidence 
by  the  greater  freezing-point  depression  of  saps  of  parasites  than 
\  f  lom  the  host  (17)  seem  to  indicate  that  such  an  excess  depression 
g^         ^^^ommon  condition  for  parasitic  tissues  (24),    The  accumulation  of 
\e^^  Xaige  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  ttmiors  of  cabbage  caused  by  freezing 
the  author  to  believe  that  there  is  some  change  in  the  cells  which 
them  to  obtain  it  from  their  neighbors  in  the  smrotmding  aseas. 
^;^     cjuantities  of  starch  present  in  the  cells  before  freezing  are  not 
^^^^^^ient  to  account  for  this  much  sugar,  for  the  young  leaves  in  which 
^J?^^^^:^  develop  rapidly  contain  very  little  starch.    The  decrease  in 
.  ^^^X:>phyll  would  hardly  be  in  accord  with  the  synthesis  of  the  sugar 
^^*^Ui  the  tumor  cells. 

^^  is  probable  that  in  the  frozen  cells  of  the  injected  areas  there  occtu- 

y^^^ges  in  the  state  of  the  protoplasm  constitutents  so  that  more  sugar 

^^^^■^soibed  there,  or  so  tluit  the  sugar  is  held  there  in  some  sort  of 

combinaticMi.    Osterhout   (40)   suggests   that   difEeren^^s   in 

78774**— 18 3 
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permeability  alone  do  not  effect  the  accumulation  of  substances  within 
cells. 

So  far  the  writer  has  not  obtained  the  freezing  point  of  juice  expressed 
from  cabbage  ttmiors  caused  by  frost  injury.  However,  some  evidence 
of  the  relative  freezing  points  of  the  ttmior  cells  and  leaf  cells  can  be 
gained  from  the  following  experiment:  Cabbage  plants  showing  an 
abundance  of  yotmg  ttunors  were  placed  at  a  constant  temperature  just 
sufficiently  low  to  freeze  the  tissue.  It  was  observed  that  on  freezing 
the  leaves  were  frozen  in  spots  over  the  areas  not  covered  by  tumors 
usually  before  the  timior  cells  were  frozen.  One  would  expect  the 
tumors  to  freeze  much  more  quickly  than  the  normal  tissue  if  the  relative 
osmotic  concentrations  were  those  shown  by  plasmolysis.  The  failure  of 
the  tumors  to  freeze  can  not  be  attributed  to  greater  tmdercooling  in 
them,  for  the  cells  have  thin  walls  and  are  not  covered  by  wax. 


PHYSIOIXXJICAX  CHANGE   IN 


CABBAGES  DURING  THE   HARDENING 
PROCESS 


The  physical  changes  in  cabbage  which  have  been  observed  during  the 
hardening  process  are  a  slowing  of  the  growth  rate  so  that  the  plants  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  same  age  grown  at  a  warm  temperature  and 
consequently  are  more  mature;  and  an  increase  in  the  amotmt  of  bloom 
on  the  leaves.  The  condition  of  hardiness  can  weU  be  judged  by  the  stiff, 
springy  condition  of  the  leaves.  Hardened  leaves  are  20  per  cent  thicker 
than  nonhardened  leaves  of  the  same  age. 

By  exposure  to  temperatures  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point 
for  a  week  or  so  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  acquires  the  ability 
to  be  frozen  stiff  without  injury,  or  with  only  slight  injury  (PI.  11,  A). 
Plants  frozen  directly  after  being  taken  from  the  greenhouse  are  either 
injured  in  spots  or  killed  throughout,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  frozen 
area  and  the  temperattue.  Tomatoes  under  similar  hardening  treat- 
ment can  be  made  to  withstand  somewhat  lower  temperatures  without 
freezing;  but  once  the  hardened  plants  become  frozen  they  are  killed 
(PI.  II,  B).  Tomatoes  are  killed  or  injured  on  long  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  5®  C.  This  injuring  is  not  a  true  freezing  to  death, 
according  to  Mtiller  (57,  59),  for  no  ice  formation  takes  place  in  the 
tissue.  Molisch  (36)  explains  it  on  the  basis  of  accumulation  of  toxic 
substances  throu^  poor  oxidation.  Tomatoes  which  can  not  survive 
ice  formaJtion  within  the  tissue  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  a  true  hardiness 
to  frost.  The  tenn  "hardiness"  should  be  applied  to  the  ability  of  a 
plant  to  siu^ve  ice  formation  within  its  tissues,  as  shown  by  cabbage. 

A  condition  of  greater  resistance  to  freezing  can  be  produced  in  cab- 
bages by  watering  them  with  solutions  which  check  growth.  Plants 
watered  with  nutrient  solutions  which  produce  rapid  growth,  such  as 
N/io  potassium  nitrate,  NJio  calduin  nitrate,  or  Knop's  2  per  cent,  are 
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uracil  more  easily  injtired  than  those  watered  with  N/io  sodium  chlorid 
or  N/io^  sodimn  bicarbonate.  The  latter  solutions,  like  exposure  to  low 
texapeiature,  retard  growth.  Cultures  watered  with  all  the  foregoing 
Mfz4y  solutions  showed  a  lower  freezing  point  than  controls  grown  in  poor 
day  soiL  An  increase  in  the  cell-sap  concentration  and  lowering  of  the 
f  reeadLng  point  can  also  be  produced  by  growing  plants  in  dry  soil.  The 
^ncnea^ed  resistance  of  aU>bage  watered  with  salt  solutions  indicates 
^hat  it:  is  not  the  increase  of  concentration  of  just  the  salts  of  the  cell 
sap  on  f reezii^  that  causes  injury. 

METHOD  OF  TESTING   HARDINESS 

An  electrically-controlled  co;istant-temperature  room  which  can  be 
'^^^^xx'ti^ained  at  any  desired  temperature  wittuJA  a  few  tenths  of  a  d^;ree 
^^«  tased  in  determinixig  the  hardiness  of  the  plants  under  test  This 
f^^'^F^^^rtment  was  cooled  by  the  direct  expansion  of  ammonia.  The 
^'^P^:*ature  was  kept  the  same  throughout  by  keeping  the  air  stirred 
.^^^^^^:^Tisly  with  an  electric  fan.  Plants  were  exposed  to  a  temperature 
I  ^  ^^^^oflSdent  to  freeze  them,  and  they  were  then  observed  at  intervals 
I    ^^ta^  appearance  of  injury.    Comparative  tests  were  run  together  and 

^^^^^^^'^  same  length  of  time. 

^^-^         AND    TEMPERATURE    FACTORS    IN     ACQUIRING    OR    LOSING 

HARDINESS 

.     ^"•'^^  time  necessary  for  plants  to  become  hardened  was  determined 

T^^^-^^dng  cabbage  in  dark  chambers  at  constant  temperattu-es  of  3®C., 

-^  ^,  using  18®  and  25®  as  controls.    Exposure  for  24  hours  to  3® 

gj^^^  '^^)und  to  produce  a  slightly  increased  hardiness  as  judged  by  the 

jj^^J^^'*  of  the  injury.    After  5  dajrs'  exposure  to  3®  the  cabbages  were 

^jj^^  ^^^^^jured  by  30  minutes'  exposure  to  —  3®,  although  frozen  stiff.    The 

^  ^g^^^^^'^l  plants  were  killed  throughout    On  placing  such  hardened  plants 

^^^*^^  greenhouse  at  room  temperature  and  at  a  constant  temperature 

%       ^  ^^  in  the  dark,  it  was  found  that  the  hardiness  was  lost  in  the  green- 

y^^^  in  about  the  time  taken  to  acquire  it,  while  the  hardiness  lasted 

^^^^  days  longer  at  18®.    By  alternating  cabbage  plants  between  3® 

.  ^^    ^5®  it  was  shown  that  the  hardening  process  is  an  accommodation 

,      ^^Sht  about  not  by  changes  of  temperature  such  as  occur  in  the  natural 

^"^^mng  of  plants,  but  by  low  temperature.    From  the  above  state- 

..^^^'ts  it  is  seen  that  plants  acquire  and  lose  hardiness  rather  rapidly. 

^^ir  natural  conditions  the  hardiness  acquired  in  one  night  of  low 

r^^I>«rature  may  be  lost  during  the  succeeding  warm  day,  and  there 

^^^^mnulative  effect  only  when  the  average  temperature  is  low. 

^He  maturity  of  the  tissue  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  frost 

^J^^^tamce.    Yoimg  leaves  of  cabbage  are  more  easily  injured  than  old 

^^^^s.    During  hardeiiing  these  young  leaves  become  resistant,  indi- 
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eating  that  they  rapidly  pass  through  some  sort  of  matutatioii  process. 
The  more  common  injury  to  the  cells  about  the  veins  indicates  that  there 
is  a  ph3rsiological  differ€;pce  between  the  vascular  tissue  and  the  other 
cells  of  the  leaf.  This  physiological  difference  is  suggested  also  by 
Mangham  (27)  in  a  recent  article. 

FREEZING  POINT  AND  EXPRESSION  OF  CABBAGE  JUICES 

A  large  ntunber  of  determinations  were  made  of  the  freezing  points 
of  juice  expressed  by  different  methods  from  hardened  and  nonhardened 
plants.  As  Dixon  and  Atkins  (<^)  have  shown,  the  method  of  treatment 
before  expression  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  depression  values. 
However,  there  is  about  the  same  difference  between  the  f  reezii^g  points 
of  juices  expressed  from  hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbages  regardless 
of  the  method  of  treatment  before  expression.  Tests  were  made  after 
freezing  in  liquid  air,  after  f reezii^g  with  soHd  carbon  dioxid,  after  f reezii^g 
at  —  5®  C,  and  without  freezii^g.  One  of  the  most  convenient  methods 
is  to  freeze  the  tissue  wj^th  carbon  dioxid  until  brittle  and  then  to  gprind 
it  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.  The  material  can  then  be  transferred 
to  the  press  and  allowed  to  thaw  out.  This  method  is  more  available 
than  the  liquid-air  method  and  is  less  expensive.  The  sap  was  expressed 
either  in  a  large  hand  press  which  left  a  marc  practically  dry  or  in  a 
hydraulic  press  under  a  pressure  of  10  to  30  tons  on  a  2>^-inch  ram. 
Table  II  gives  the  comparative  values. 

TablS  1 1 . — Depressio  n  values  for  cabbage  juice 


Not  frozen. 

CondiUoa. 

-s-c. 

Caahoa 
dioxid. 

liquid 

Hardened 

•c. 

-0.98s 
—0.  910 

•c. 

—1. 160 

—  I.  122 

•c. 

—  I.  630 
-I- 530 

•c. 

—  I.  822 

Nonhardened 

-1.668 

Excess  depression  of  hardened  over 
nonhardened 

—0.  076 

—a  036 

—a  080 

-0.154 

Average  excess  depression  of  hardened  oyer  nonhardened,  o.oSs^C. 

The  smallest  difference,  0.036°  C,  shown  after  freezing  at  —5°  may 
be  due  to  a  greater  injury  to  the  nonhardened  leaves  and  corresponding 
increase  in  concentration  of  the  expressed  juice.  The  increase  of  the 
freezing-point  depression  on  treatment  with  solid  carbon  dioxid  and 
liquid  air  over  that  given  by  freezing  at  —  5°  may  be  due  to  changes  in 
the  cell  membranes  which  make  them  more  permeable  to  osmotically 
active  substances.  The  process  of  freezing,  especially  to  this  degree,  is  no 
innocent  procedure  and  may  result  in  changes  which  produce  protein  pre- 
cipitation. Consequently,  juices  expressed  in  this  maimer  do  not  repre- 
sent the  true  concentration  of  the  cell  sap  for  all  its  constituents. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  the  difference  of  about  o.i  degree  in  the  freezing 
point  of  the  cell  sap  from  hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbages  is  insuf- 
fident  to  account  for  the  resistance  to  low  temperature  shown  by  hard- 
ened plants,  for  hardened  plants  are  not  injured  by  being  frozen  at  a 
temperature  3  degrees  below  the  killing  temperature  for  nonhardened 
plants  (6).  Since  ice  formation  takes  place  in  this  case,  the  freezing 
point  of  the  cell  sap  must  be  exceeded. 

CHEMICAL    CHANGES    DURING   HARDENING 

Carbohydrates. — In  studying  the  carbohydrate  changes  during  the 
hardening  process  cabbage  plants  from  the  same  lot  were  placed  part  in 
the  greenhouse  and  part  in  a  coldf  rame.  The  plants  were  allowed  to 
harden  in  the  coldframe  tmtil  they  were  not  injured  by  being  frozen 
stiff  at  —3°  C.  Three  samples  of  leaves,  25  gm.  each,  were  taken  from 
each  lot  for  starch  and  sugar  determinations.  The  percentage  values 
are  shown  in  Table  III. 
• 
Table  III. — Analyses  of  carbohydrates  in  cabbage  « 


SfonpleNo. 

Redudnc 
sugars  as 
glaoose. 

Diasacchar 
rids  as 
sacrose. 

Pohraac- 

cfaaridsas 

starch. 

Hardened  cabbages: 

Ai 

Peruni. 

Pereeni, 
I.  91 
a.  05 
^'33 

Percent. 
a.  69 
a.  75 
2.45 

A2 

A^ 

Average 

a.  91 

2.  10 

2.6s 

Nonhardened  cabbages: 

Bi 

1.66 
1.48 

.21 

3.36 
3-39 
3-41 

B2 

B3 

Average 

1.56 

.19 

3-39 

•  The  'writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly,  of  the  Office  d  Drug-Plant,  Poisonous  Plant,  Physiological 
Sod  Fermentation  Investigations,  for  the  carbohydrate  determinations. 

In  the  average  of  these  values  it  is  seen  that  the  equilibritun  between 
starch,  glucose,  and  sucrose  in  the  nonhardened  plants  in  which  poly- 
saccharids  predominate  is  displaced  in  hardened  cabbages  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mono-  and  di-saccharids.  Lidf  orss  (2j)  f  oimd  this  to  be  a 
common  transformation  in  plants  during  the  cold  season.  Hasselbring 
and  Hawkins  (18)  have  foimd  a  similar  condition  to  occur  in  sweet 
potatoes  kept  at  low  temperatures.  They  submit  evidence  to  show 
that  the  increase  in  sucrose  takes  place  only  after  glucose  formation 
from  the  starch.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  cabbage  plants  without 
photosynthesis  for  a  sufficient  time  to  observe  if  that  is  the  case  here. 
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The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  considerable  amount  of  kvulose 
in  cabbage  leaves  by  microchemical  means. 

The  cleavage  of  polysaccharids  3delds  osmotically  active  substances 
which  account  for  the  lower  freezing  point  of  juices  expressed  from 
hardened  plants.  As  Schaffnit  (44)  has  shown,  the  sugars  produced 
may  have  a  considerable  influence  on  frost  resistance  by  allowing  the 
solution  to  be  undercooled  to  a  greater  degree  or  by  preventing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  proteins. 

The  carbohydrate  changes  were  determined  also  in  plants  kept  at 
constant  temperatures  in  the  dark  to  determine  the  relation  of  carbo- 
hydrate change  to  the  time  of  acquiring  hardiness  (Table  IV). 

TABiiH  IV. — Analyses  of  carbohydrates  in  cahbaae  plants  kept  at  constant  temperatures 

in  the  dark 


Teinx>erature. 


Duration. 


Stardi. 


Reducing 
sugars. 


Sucrose. 


Freezing 

point  01 

sap. 


Condition  o(  hardiness. 


•c. 
Greenhouse 


Days, 


18. 
5- 


18. 


Greenhouse 

25 

3 


«5- 
3- 


10 

10 


Percent. 
I.  ^2 


I.  72 
1.64 

I.  19 
1-33 

1-37 
1. 19 


I.  00 
1-30 


Percent. 

o.  70 


1.09 

.48 
.98 

I.  17 
.76 
.73 


.16 
.80 


Percent. 
0.076 


.066 

.16 
•015 

.06 

•IS 

.19 


•OS 
•IS 


•C. 
-a  816 


•67s 
•725 


.780 
.746 
•797 


At  —2.5®  C.  com- 
pletely killed  in 
m  60  minutes. 

At  -2.5**  C.  two- 
thirds  killed  in  60 
minutes. 

At  -2.5**  C.  not  in- 
jured in  60  min- 
utes. Frozen 
stifif. 

At  -4.5*»  C.  aU 
killed  in  60  min- 
utes. 

At  -45**  C.  one- 
third  killed  in  60 
minutes.  Flrozen 
stiff. 

At  -3^  C.  all  kiUed 
in  30  minutes. 

At  -3^  C.  all  killed 
in  30  minutes. 

At  -3**  C.  not  in- 
jtired  in  30  min- 
utes. Frozen 
stiff. 


From  Tables  III  and  IV  it  is  seen  that  hardiness  is  acquired  before  any 
great  change  occurs  in  the  carbohydrate  equilibrium.  A  utilization  of 
both  starch  and  the  reducing  sugars  in  cultures  kept  at  higher  tempera- 
tures is  noticeable,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  any  great  change  at  the  lower 
temperatures. 

Analyses  of  hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbages  were  also  made  by 
a  modification  of  Koch's  {20)  method.    This  method  involves  a  separation 
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into  a  lipoid  fraction  (Fj),  a  water-soluble  fraction  (F,),  and  a  fraction 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water  (F,).  Samples  of  loo  gm.,  green  weight, 
^eere  collected  from  hardened  (Hj,  H,)  and  nonhardened  (NHj,  NH,) 
cabb&ges  and  preserved  in  85  per  cent  alcohol  with  the  addition  of  0.5 
gtn.  of  caldmn  carbonate.  The  weights  given  in  grams  in  Table  V  express 
percentages  on  the  basis  of  green  weight. 

TABtB  V. — Complete  analyses  of  hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbagee 


Coastituent. 


Xotal  solids 

Moist^ire 

Total  phosphorus. 
Xotal  ziitrogen 


Total  lipoid  phosphorus. 
Total  lipoid  nitrG^en 


Organic  solids  F3 

Plioepliorus  Fj 

Nitrx^pen  Fj 

AmxEioxiia  Fj 

Total  Van  Slyke  nitrogen 

O'Spaiiic  solids 

«ioeplionis  Fs 

-^itrogren  F, 

Water-soluble  phosphorus  Fs- 


Hi 


la  1844 

89.8186 

.0669 

•3015 


.  0134 
.oiia 


I-  5037 
.0023 


.0010 
.0168 


5.8603 
.0533 


H« 


xa56o4 

89.4396 

.0664 

.3034 


.  OI3Z 
.0139 


I.  6137 


.0445 

.  oz6a 


6.0869 
.0530 

.2458 
.0314 


NHi 


9- 03s 

90-965 
0535 
3986 


0089 
0146 


0859 

0039 

0459 

0007 
0084 


4.8756 
.0417 
.2381 
.0365 


NHs 


9-2945 
90.965 

•0537 
•2915 


•0093 
.0133 


I.  3750 
.0041 
.0464 


.0068 


5-  0593 
.040^ 
.2328 


'T'ii^  percentage  of  moisture  in  hardened  cabbages  is  decreased  slightly 

^^tti   a  corresponding  increase  in  the  organic  solids  of  the  third  fraction 

v*^b)  •       It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  same  d^ee  of  humidity  under  such 

^^^ff ^r>ent  conditions  as  used  for  "hardening,  and  this  may  well  account  for 

^  ^^ifiPerence  of  i  per  cent  of  moisture,  as  shown  here.    In  the  hardened 

P*^^tits  the  increase  in  total  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  is  noticeable.    The 

^^^^^^^e^^e  in  phosphorus  is  in  accord  with  the  finding  of  greater  amounts 

^^  <^3lcium  malophosphate  in  hardened  plants  by  microchemical  means. 

^be  increase  in  the  aminonitrpgen  of  hardened  plants  is  suggestive  of 

^^^  clianges  which  occur  in  the  proteins.    Schaffnit  (44)  found  the  pro- 

^^**is  from  hardened  plants  to  be  more  difficult  to  precipitate  by  freezing 

^**^n  those  from  greenhouse  plants.    He  ascribed  this  to  changes  in  the 

P'x>t:eins  resulting  in  the  cleavage  of  the  more  labile  "high  molecular" 

*orms.    According  to  the  above  analyses,  the  aminonitrogen  represents 

^5  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  second  fraction  (F,)  in  the  hardened 

*^^*>l>ag^  and  about  half  that  amount  in  the  nonhardened  plants,  or  5.5 

I^^i"  oent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  first  case  and  2 . 5  per  cent  in  the  second 

^^^^^-     Although  this  is  a  small  change,  it  is  not  necessary  nor  probable 

^^^t:  cleavage  as  far  as  to  the  amino  adds  should  occur  to  prevent  pcedpi- 

^^tion  on  freezing. 
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CHANGE  OF  HYDROGEN-ION  CONCENTRATION  OF  A  PI^ANT  SAP  ON 

FREEZING 

INDICATION   OF    A   CHANGE    OF    ACIDITY    AS   SHOWN    BY    COU)R   CHANGES 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes  which  occur  as  a  result  of  freez- 
ing is  a  change  of  color  in  plants  which  have  colored  leaves.  Haas  {15)  has 
shown  that  the  plant  pigments  act  as  an  indicator  of  the  cell-sap  acidity. 
The  change  of  reaction  is  best  observed  in  such  plants  as  coleus,  which 
have  the  pigment  in  solution  in  the  cell  sap  and  not  masked  by  chloro- 
phyll. Using  such  a  natural  indicator  is  advantageous  because  it  intro- 
duces no  external  factors.  Besides,  the  range  of  hydrogen-ion  concen- 
tration covered  by  the  change  of  the  pigment  from  red  to  blue  is  the  same 
as  that  naturally  occurring  in  the  plant.  Everyone  has  observed  that 
various  conditions  afiFect  the  color  of  such  pigments. 

The  color  change  on  freezing  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  acidity  of  the 
plant  juice.  The  juice  of  the  variety  of  coleus  used  here  reacts  slightly 
add  to  the  pigment,  as  shown  by  the  bright-red  color.  If  coleus  leaves 
are  frozen,  the  reaction  remains  the  same  for  a  considerable  time.  If, 
now,  the  leaf  is  rapidly  thawed  out  by  being  dipped  into  warm  water,  the 
red  pigment  at  once  changes  to  a  decided  blue  color.  This  change  can 
be  observed  almost  in  an  instant,  before  oxidase  activity  can  produce 
secondary  changes.  The  rapidity  of  the  change  indicates  a  removal  of 
the  excess  hydrogen-ion  in  much,  the  same  manner  as  by  neutralization. 

Similar  changes  of  reaction  can  be  produced  in  the  white  of  egg  or  in 
cabbage  juice  on  freezing.  If  methyl  red  is  added  to  cabbage  juice  and 
the  juice  allowed  to  freeze,  an  increase  in  the  acidity  is  indicated  by  the 
increasing  red  color  of  the  indicator.  Here  the  change  is  more  or  less 
masked  by  the  chlorophyll.  A  similar  change  of  acidity  can  be  observed 
if  the  white  of  ^gg  is  frozen.  It  is  necessary  to  use  an  indicator  covering 
the  proper  range  of  acidity,  in  this  case  phenolphthalein,  since  white  of 
egg  is  slightly  alkaline.  The  white  of  egg  is  colored  red  by  the  phenol- 
phthalein; but  when  frozen  solid,  the  red  color  disappears,  owing  to  an 
increase  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  This  latter  case  is  to  serve 
merely  as  a  demonstration,  since  we  are  not  especially  concerned  with 
such  materials.  The  change  of  reaction  here  may  be  due  to  the  high 
eutectic  point  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  its  separation  in  the  solid  phase 
on  freezing.  Certainly  such  changes  in  acidity  as  here  shown  have  some 
influence  on  the  precipitation  of  proteins  and  upon  frost  injury.  It  is 
well  known  from  the  work  of  numerous  authors  that  the  acidity  of  the 
medium  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  state  of  hydro- 
philous colloids  such  as  the  proteins. 
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CHANGES  OF  REACTION  ON  PLASMOLYSIS 

A  change  in  inaction  can  be  produced  also  by  placing  sections  of  coleus 
leaves  in  concentrated  sugar  solutions.  The  protoplasts  of  the  trichomes 
are  plasmolyzed,  and  the  red  color  is  deepened  by  the  removal  of  water. 
After  a  time  the  color  changes  to  blue,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pigment 
b^;ms  to  lake  from  the  cell,  indicating  a  change  of  permeability  and  the 
death  of  the  tissue.  If  the  plasmol3rsis  is  not  carried  too  far  nor  allowed 
to  continue  until  a  change  of  color  occurs,  the  cells  regain  their  turgidity, 
and  the  pigment  does  not  leach  out.  Hence,  the  duration  of  the  reaction 
appears  to  be  a  factor  in  producing  the  injtuy,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
change  of  acidity. 
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FkK  I.— Gmih  showing  chance  of  the  hydit>een-ion  concentration  of  cabbac^kaf  Joice  on  freezing. 
Freezing  at  point  s,  thawing  at  point  y. 

POTENTIOMETRIC  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  HYDROGEN- 
ION  CONCENTRATION  ON  FREEZING 

The  change  in  acidity  of  a  plant  juice  during  freezing  can  be  followed 
by  the  use  of  potentiometric  methods.  The  potentiometer  arrangement 
of  Michaelis  (34)  was  used.  The  measurements  were  made  in  a  closed 
vessd  provided  with  a  dip  hydrogen  electrode  essentially  like  that  of 
Bovie  (j)  except  that  an  exit  tube  was  provided  for  the  hydrogen. 

As  shown  by  the  graph  (fig.  i),  the  acidity  of  cabbage  juice  is  increased 
by  freezing.  There  is  first  a  rise  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  then 
a  return  to  its  original  value,  and  then  a  very  rapid  rise  to  an  acidity 
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much  above  that  at  the  start  This  value  temains  constant  at  the  lower 
temperature  and  is  directly  proportional  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point.  On  thawing  there  is  then  a  decrease  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concen- 
tratiop  to  a  value  less  than  the  original,  and  then  a  return  to  the  origixial 
value,  or  a  value  somewhat  lower  than  the  original.    This  change  is  almost 

paralleled  by  the  in- 
creased acidity  of  a  di- 
lute solution  of  acid 
calcium  phosphate, 
CaCHaPOJ,,  on  freezj 
ing.  The  graph  for  the 
plant  juice  differs  from 
the  latter,  however,  in 
the  return  to  the  origi- 
nal value  at  the  start 
of  the  curve  cmd  in  the 
depression  past  the 
original  value  on  warm- 
ing. This  lag  in  the 
curveforthe  plant  juice 
may  be  caused  by  re- 
moval of  part  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  by  pro- 
teins on  freezing  and 
the  breaking  of  the 
combination  on  thaw- 
ing out  If  the  juice  is 
kept  in  the  frozen  con- 
dition for  a  longer  time 
the  final  acidity  is  less 
than  the  original,  evi- 
dently on  account  of 
some  permanent  com- 
bination of  the  excess 
hydrogen  ion.  This 
irreversible  combina- 
tion is  indicated  also 
by  the  color  changes 
in  coleus  leaves. 

There  are  many  objections  to  this  method  of  measuring  the  increase  of 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  freezing,  such  as  the  melting  of  the  ice 
by  the  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  distribution  of 
the  unfrozen  juice.  To  be  free  from  these  hindrances  the  following  pro- 
cedure was  adopted: 
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The  midribs  and  petioles  of  fresh  cabbage  IcECves  were  cut  out  This 
separation  gave  a  mote^  or  less  quantitative  division  of  the  tissue,  although 
a  laige  amount  (Avascular  tissue  was  still  left  in  the  leaf.  Juice  was  ob* 
tained  from  these  portions  by  grinding  them  in  a  meat  chopper  and  then 
expressing.  Samples  of  a  large  quantity  of  juice  were  then  taken  for 
the  determination  of  the  freezing  point  and  the  acidity.  The  remainder 
was  frozen,  and  the  concentrated  juice  expressed  f  rcan  the  ice.  This 
concentrated  juice  was  then  sampled  for  freezing-point  determinations 
and  for  acidity.  The  graphs  in  figure  2  show  on  the  y-axis  the  increase 
in  acidity  on  concentrating  by  the  amount  shown  by  the  depression  of 
the  freezing  point  given  on  the  x-«xis.  Graphs  3  and  4  represent  the 
changes  of  acidity  of  juices  expressed  from  cabbage  leaves  with  the  mid- 
rib removed.  Graphs  i  and  2  give  the  acidity  changes  for  juices  ex- 
pressed from  the  midrib  and  petiole  alone.  The  original  acidity  of  the 
juice  from  the  midrib  is  a  little  less  than  that  for  the  juice  from  the  rest 
of  the  leaf,  although  the  freezing  point  is  practically  the  same.  On 
concentrating,  however,  the  addity  of  the  midrib  juice  does  not  increase 
nearly  so  rapidly  as  that  of  the  juice  from  nonvascular  tissue. 

The  concentrated  juices  were  rediluted  by  adding  the  ice  from  which 
they  had  been  expressed  and  then  allowing  the  mixture  to  thaw.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  loss  in  expressing,  but  this  is  comparatively  small,  as 
shown  by  the  freezing  point  values.  Petiole  juice  having  a  freezing 
point  of  —0.88°  C.  and  an  acidity  of  i.46Xio"*H+  was  concentrated 
to  a  freezing  point  of  — 1.94*^  and  an  acidity  of  1.92  X  io~*H"^.  All  of 
the  ice  removed  was  saved  and  then  remixed  with  the  concentrated 
juice,  giving  the  rediluted  juice  a  freezing  point  of  —  0.85®  C.  and  an  acid- 
ity <rf  o.96Xio"*H"»'.  In  a  similar  manner  the  values  for  juice  from 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  were  originally:  Freezing  point  —0.90°,  acidity 
2.5Xio"*H+;  after  concentration,  freezing  point  —1.96*=*  C,  acidity 
545Xio"*H+;  and  on  rediluting,  freezing  point  —0.85®  C,  acidity 
2.33Xio"^H"»'.  The  concentration  was  the  same  for  both  samples  as 
measured  by  the  freezing  point;  still  there  was  a  much  less  change  in 
the  acidity  of  the  juice  from  the  petiole  than  from  the  nonvascular  tis- 
sue. On  rediluting,  the  acidity  of  the  petiole  juice  is  less  than  its  original 
value,  while  that  for  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  practically  the  same.  The 
same  amounts  ci  acid  were  added  to  the  same  volume  of  juices  expressed 
from  the  midrib  and  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  and  then  the  vials  were 
placed  on  ice.  The  petiole  juice  precipitated  much  more  quickly  than  the 
other  sample. 

BUFFER  EFFECT  OF  JUICE  FROM  MIDRIB  AND  REST  OF  LEAF 

The  juice  from  the  petiole  and  midrib  of  cabbage  has  a  lesser  buffer 
effect  tiian  that  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  This  is  shown  on  titration 
with  Njio  sulphuric  add  and  N/io  sodium  hydroxid  (fig.  3}.    The  number 
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of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  acid  or  N/io  aUcali  is  plotted  on  the  x-axis  and 
Ch  on  the  y-axis.  The  graph  for  midrib  juice  has  a  much  steeper  slope 
than  the  graph  for  juice  expressed  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  indicating  a 
lesser  ability  to  combine  with,  the  add  or  alkali  added.  Precipitation 
was  observed  at  the  points  marked  x.  This  shows  the  point  of  precipita- 
tion on  neutralization  of  the  free  hydrogen,  ion  of  both  samples  to  be 
about  lo"*"  Ch.  On  adding  add  the  albmnens  of  the  petiole  juice  are 
predpated  at  a  lesser  hydrogen-ion  concentration  than  that  for  juice  of 
the  rest  of  the  leaf.  To  reach  the  higher  hydrogen-ion  concentration  a 
considetably  greater  amount  of  add  is  required.    For  instance,  50  cc.  of 
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Fio.  3.— Tftratioii  fnphs  for  cabbace  juices:  i .  juice  from  midrib:  a,  juice  from  rest  of  leaf.    Predpitation 
was  observed  at  jK^nts  marked  "  z."    For  explanation  see  text. 

fresh  petiole  juice  required  0.67  cc.  of  N/j  ortho-phosphoric  add  (H3PO4) 
to  change  its  addity  from  1.56  X  lo"*  to  14.6  X  lo"*  H+,  while  the  same 
amount  of  juice  from  the  re^  of  the  leaf  required  1.48  cc.  of  7V/i  ortho- 
phosphoric  add  to  change  it  from  2.1  X  lo"*  to  14.6 X  lo"*  H"*". 

HYDROGEN-ION  CONCENTRATION  NECESSARY  FOR  NORMAL  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  PROTEINS 

From  figure  3  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  optimiun  hydrogen-ion  concen- 
tration at  which  the  protdns  are  held  in  solution  in  the  cell  sap.  This 
extends  from  Ch  io"*-*^  to  about  lo**'  when  instantaneous  predpi- 
tatiop  of  the  protdns  is  taken  as  the  measure.    If  a  longer  time  is 
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allowed,  lesser  concentrations  of  add  precipitate  the  proteins.  In  fact, 
if  phosphoric  add  is  added  until  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  is 
increased  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  increased  by  freezing,  a  predpjtation 
of  the  protein  occurs  in  about  the  timenecessary  to  kill  plants  by  freezing. 
However,  changes  in  state  much  less  t|ian  predpitation  of  the  proteins 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  changes  in  permeability  or  even  the  death  of 
protoplast. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  MIDRIB  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  LEAF 

The  foregoing  data  indicate  that  there  is  a  difference  between  juices 
expressed  from  the  midrib  and  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  The  proteins  in 
the  midrib  juice  seem  to  be  more  easily  predpitated  by  increase  of  add'ty, 
and  the  juice  has  a  lesser  buffer  effect  Simultaneous  with  the  predpita- 
tion of  proteins  there  is  a  decrease  in  addity  of  the  rediluted  petiole 
juice  to  a  value  less  than  the  original.  The  change  of  addity  is  comparable 
to  the  conditions  causing  a  change  from  red  to  blue  in  coleus  leaves  when 
they  are  thawed  out  In  juice  from  the  rest  of  the  cabbage*  leaf  this 
does  not  occur  to  so  great  a  degree.  The  irreversible  predpitation  of 
proteins  is  hdd  to  agree  with  the  greater  injury  or  stimulation  of  the  cells 
of  the  midrib  and  those  at  the  hydathodes  than  to  those  in  the  spaces 
between  the  veins,  as  shown  by  tumor  formation  both  on  freezing  and  on 
subjecting  to  ammonia  fumes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  cells 
of  the  midrib  in  plants  generally  may  not  have  greater  powers  of  regen- 
eration than  other  cells ;  yet  it  is  indicated  by  the  more  frequent  regenera- 
tion from  such  cdls  in  preference  to  other  areas.  It  is  suggested  also  that 
the  point  of  regenemtion  may  be  determined  by  conditions  similar  to 
the  above  on  stimulation  in  a  similar  manner  by  addity  increased  through 
desiccation. 

PRECIPITATION  OF  THE  PROTEINS  OF  HARDENED  AND  NONHARD- 
ENED  CABBAGE  ON  FREEZING 

The  predpitation  of  proteins  on  freezing  was  found  by  Schaffnit  (44) 
to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  juices  expressed  from  greenhouse  plants  than 
from  plants  taken  from  the  open  in  winter.  Chandler  (5)  doubts  that 
protem  predpitation  can  be  tiie  cause  of  frost  injury.  However,  his 
results  show  that  protein  predpitation  occurs  on  freezing  and  in  the 
case  of  hardened  succulent  plants  to  a  lesser  degree  than  in  nonhardened 
plants.  The  differences  in  the  predpitation  of  proteins  given  in  his  last 
report  (5,  p.  186)  are  small,  but  he  suggests  that  they  are  within  the 
range  of  experimental  error.  He  does  not  state  the  relative  hardiness 
of  the  plants  used,  and  it  is  entirdy  possible  that  they  were  not  thor- 
oughly hardened  so  as  to  be  frozen  without  injury. 

The  writer  has  determined  the  relative  protein  predpitation  in  hard- 
ened and  nonhardened  cabbages.     Plants  from  the  same  lot  were  grown 
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part  in  a  wann  compartment  of  the  greenhouse,  part  in  a  cold  frame 
at  temperatures  usually  above  o^  C,  but  frequently  low  enough  to 
freeze  the  plants  stiff.  The  hardened  plants  were  uninjured  by  an 
hour's  freezing  at  —3*=*,  while  those  from  indoors  were  killed.  Samples 
of  juices  were  collected  from  the  leaves  of  both  hardened  and  non- 
hardened  plants,  using  the  same  method  for  grinding  and  expressing 
in  both  cases.  The  juices  were  quickly  frozen  in  Nessler  tubes  in  a 
freezing  mixture  at  —4*^  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  two  hours. 
Control  samples  were  placed  at  once  into  ice  water  and  kept  there  for 
the  same  time  as  the  frozen  samples.  After  two  hours  the  frozen  samples 
were  quickly  thawed  in  slightly  warm  water  and  then  cooled  to  o*'  as 
soon  as  all  the  ice  had  melted.  All  the  samples  were  then  placed  in 
tubes  and  centrifuged  together  for  eight  minutes  at  high  speed.  Sam- 
ples were  withdrawn  with  a  pipette  to  avoid  disturbing  the  precipitates. 
The  total  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  Nitrogen  I<aboratory  of  the 
Btu-eau  of  Chemistry.  On  expressing  the  total  nitrogen  as  proteins,  it 
was  found  that  9.4  per  cent  of  the  original  quantity  of  protein  was 
precipitated  from  the  hardened  plants,  and  31.2  per  cent  from  the  non- 
hardened  plants  by  this  period  di  freezing. 

A  change  in  state  of  proteins  suffident  to  allow  these  proportions  to 
be  precipitated  by  centrifuging  the  juices  certainly  bears  some  relation 
to  frost  injury.  The  lesser  amount  of  precipitation  in  the  case  of  juices 
from  hardened  cabbages  indicates  that  this  may  account  for  the  lesser 
injury  to  such  plants. 

PREaPITATION  OF  THE  PROTEINS  OF  HARDENED  AND  NONHARDENED 
CABBAGES  ON  THE  ADDITION  OF  ACID 

Juices  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  before  from  hardened  and 
nonhardened  cabbages.  To  50  cc.  samples  a  sufSdent  quantity  of  add 
was  added  to  increase  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  by  approximatdy 
the  amount  by  which  it  was  increased  by  freezing  at  —3®  C.  This 
quantity  was  found  by  previous  experiments  to  be  5  cc.  of  Nlio  sul- 
phuric add  for  50  cc.  of  juice  from  nonhardened  plants.  The  juices 
were  kept  in  ice  water  for  an  hour,  together  with  controls.  The  sam- 
ples were  then  treated  as  in  the  previous  experiment.  It  was  found  that 
this  quantity  of  add  predpitated  11  per  cent  of  the  original  quantity 
of  proteins  in  the  juice  from  hardened  plants  and  44  per  cent  in  the 
juice  from  nonhardened  plants.  This  indicates  that  the  proteins  are 
more  easily  predpitated  by  increase  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
in  the  juices  of  nonhardened  plants  than  of  hardened  plants.  This  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  proteins  to  the  addition  of  add  is  dosdy  parallded  by 
their  sensitiveness  to  freezing. 
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PLATE  7 

A. — Injected  areas  of  cabbage  leaves  photographed  by  transmitted  light  immedi- 
ately after  freezing. 

B. — Injected  areas  of  tomato  leaves  photographed  by  transmitted  light  ithmediately 
after  freezing.  The  leaf  at  the  left  shows  the  mottled  appearance  which  occurs  after 
a  few  days. 
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PLATE  8 

A. — ^Tomato  leaf  showing  the  collapse  of  the  palisade  in  the  frozen  aitas.  Note  the 
normal  condition  of  the  cells  at  the  right  of  the  trichome,  in  which  no  ice  formation 
occurred. 

B. — Crystals  of  calcium  malo-phosphate  in  the  injected  areas  of  cabbage  leaves  pho- 
tographed  by  polarized  light. 

C. — Young  tumor  of  cabbage  leaf  three  days  after  freezing,  showing  large  nuclei  and 
multinucleate  cells. 
78774^—1 
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PLATE  9 

A. — ^Distribution  of  the  intumescences  on  cabbage  leaves.  In  the  leaf  at  the  ri^^t 
nearly  all  of  the  leaf  cells  show  renewed  growth. 

B. — ^Intumescences  on  cabbage  leaves  photographed  by  transmitted  light,  a,  b,  d 
show  the  occurrence  along  the  veins,  and  c  the  development  at  the  hydathodes. 
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PLATE  xo 

A. — Section  of  cabbage  tumor  after  seven  days,  showixig  the  chaios  of  celUbegi]^^ 
at  the  epidermis  and  aieas  of  small  cells  in  active  division  in  the  center  of  the  leaf. 

B. — Section  of  cabbage  tumor  after  two  weeks'  growth.  The  epidermis  has  been 
bfoken  at  the  top,  and  infection  may  occur.  Some  sclerenchymatous  cells  with  thick 
Hgnifieid  walls  have  developed  in  the  center  of  the  tumor. 
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PI#ATE  XI 

A. — Cabbage  plants  showing  the  relative  injnry  to  hardened  (H)  and  nonhardened 
(NH)  plants  after  exposure  for  the  time  given  on  the  label  in  minutes  to  a  temperature 
of  »3®  C.  Breaking  of  the  petiole  while  frozen  caused  some  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
hardened  plants  to  droop;  otherwise  these  leaves  were  uninjured. 

B. — ^Tomato  plants  showing  the  relative  injury  to  plants  ^m  the  greenhouse  (NH) 
and  from  coldframes  (H)  after  exposure  for  the  time  given  on  the  labels  in  minutes  to 
— 1.5^  C.  The  plants  from  the  coldframes  were  not  frozen.  The  young  leaves  show 
the  injury  first. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

Haberlandt  (16)  found  that  a  growth  similar  to  that  of  the  tumor 
cells  of  cabbage  occurs  in  the  storage  cells  which  lie  next  to  the  phloem 
tissue  in  small  pieces  cut  from  potato  tubers.  Growth  occurs  in  pieces 
0.5  by  I  by  I  mm.  only  when  phloem  cells  are  present.  Xylem  cells 
are  not  necessary.  Haberlandt  stated  that  growth  does  not  occur  in 
such  cells  because  they  are  ph3rsiolQgically  different  from  cells  farther 
from  the  phloem  bundles.  Neither  is  growth  due  to  nutrient  materials 
coming  from  the  phloem;  nor  is  it  due  to  the  phloem  cells  giving  off 
substances  which  counteract  the  lethal  overstimulation  of  the  cells  by 
wound  stimulus.  He  attributed  the  growth  to  the  excretion  of  a  growth, 
producing  enzym  QVuchsemyme)  by  the  phloem  cells  and  stated  that 
the  companion  cells  rather  than  the  sieve  tubes  are  responsible  for  it. 

In  any  such  case  or  in  freezing  it  is  difficult  to  establish  just  what 
wound  stimulus  consists  in.  In  the  case  examined  in  this  investigation 
it  appears  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  wound  stimulus  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  change  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  freezing  and  by 
the  consequent  precipitation  of  proteins.  This  offers  a  tangible  thing 
to  which  wound  stimulus  can  be  ascribed.  It  is  possible  also  that  other 
wound  stimuli  may  be  caused  in  a  similar  manner  by  desiccation.  In 
nearly  all  such  cases  it  appears  that  a  stimulus  which  causes  growth  on 
moderate  application  will  cause  death  on  overstimulation  of  the  cells. 
Thus,  the  first  layers  of  a  cut  surface  of  potato  die,  and  phellogen  forma- 
tion is  taken  up  by  the  lower  layers.  Similarly,  cabbage  cells  are  either 
stimulated  to  growth  or  killed  outright,  according  to  the  degree  of  freez- 
ing. The  greater  stimulation  of  the  tissue  about  the  veins  to  form 
tumors  on  freezing  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  such  cells  are  more 
easily  injured  than  the  other  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  thus  receive  a  stronger 
stimulus.  The  easier  precipitation  of  the  proteins  in  juices  expressed 
from  the  midrib  than  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf  indicates  such  a  ph3rsiologi- 
cal  difference. 

Cases  of  renewed  growth  or  regeneration,  such  as  shown  by  IClebs  (19) 
and  Miehe  {35)  to  be  produced  on  plasmolysis,  have  usually  been  ascribed 
to  removal  of  the  cells  affected  from  the  influence  of  those  about  them — 
that  is,  to  a  removal  of  the  correlation  effect.  It  has  been  reported  by 
Klebs  (jp)  that  growth  after  plasmolysis  generally  occurs  only  in  the 
algae.  Miehe  {35)  states  that  in  such  plasmolyzed  cells  only  the  living^ 
continuity  is  destroyed.  This  statement  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  plas- 
modesmen.  It  has  been  shown  by  Gardiner  {10)  and  others  (u)  that 
there  is  a  continuity  of  protoplasm  between  adjacent  cells.  Gardiner 
{jo)  found  that  these  threads  of  protoplasm  were  not  broken  in  every 
case  during  plasmolysis,  but  fine  strands  could  be  observed  running  out 
to  the  cell  walL  Mangham  (^5,  26)  ascribes  to  the  plasmodesmen  an 
important  function  in  conducting  sugar  from  cell  to  cell.    Czapek  (7) 
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showed  that  conduction  of  food  materials  occurred  after  the  plasmoly^ 

of  these  conducting  cells.    The  protoplasmic  connection  between  cells  is, 

therefore,   not  necessarily  broken  by  plasmolysis,   according  to  the 

evidence  above  cited.    Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  in 

some  manner  these  strands  are  killed  on  plasmolysis  if  the  growth 

stimulus  is  attributed  to  the  removal  of  correlation  factors  and  the 

breaking  of  protoplasmic  connection  between  the  cells. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  strands  running  to  the  cell  wall  in 

plasmolysed  cells  may  remain  alive,  since  they  are  scarcely  thinner  than 

the  plasmodesmen  themselves.     In  this  case  the  ''living  continuity''  is 

not  broken.     It  is  equally  possible  that  they  are  killed,  and  in  such  case 

death  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  state  of  the  protoplasm  constituents 

owing  to  changed  acidity  and  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the 

salts.    If  these  threads  are  killed  on  plasmol3rsis  of  the  cells,  equal 

changes  can  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  protoplast.    It 

was  Chandler's  idea  that — 

killing  from  cold  is  more  likely  a  mechanical  injury  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  uie  protoplasmic  membrane  than  an  injtuy  resulting  from  a  precipitation  of 
proteins. 

The  effect  of  plasmolysis  on  the  regeneration  of  plasmol3rzed  cells  can 
then  be  ascribed  also  to  this  change  in  the  membrane  as  well  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  correlation  effect.  If  growth  is  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  correlation  effect  through  plasmolysis  of  the  cells  on  freezing  then 
one  would  expect  the  plasmolyzed  cells  of  the  hardened  cabbages  to  be 
stimulated  to  growth  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  nonhardened 
cabbages.  But  this  does  not  occur;  consequently  the  renewal  of  growth 
in  the  cells  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  breaking  of  the  living  continuity  and 
lemoval  of  the  correlation  effect  in  the  case  of  the  cabbage.  The  lack 
of  growth  in  the  cells  of  hardened  cabbages  is  evidently  due  to  their 
inability  to  withstand  the  concentration  of  the  cell  sap  and  increased 
acidity  without  injury. 

It  appears  that  in  the  process  of  hardening  there  are  changes  which 
occur  in  the  proteins.  To  these  changes  the  greatest  effect  of  the  hard- 
ening is  to  be  ascribed.  The  changes  are  cleavages  to  simple  forms  if  the 
increase  of  amino  adds  on  hardening  of  the  plants  is  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation. The  simple  forms  of  the  proteins  are  not  so  easily  precipitated 
by  freezing  or  by  the  addition  of  add  as  the  more  complex  forms.  The 
increase  of  addity  of  a  plant  juice  on  freezing  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  salts.  Both  conditions  are  favorable 
for  protein  predpitation. 

The  surface  layer  is  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  plasmolyzed  proto- 
plast. It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  greatest  changes  in  aggregation 
of  the  proteins  occur  there. 

The  change  in  color  of  cokus  leaves  after  freezing  indicates  that 
through  irreversible  combination  with  the  proteins  the  excess  h3rdro- 
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gen-km  concentration  is  decx^ased  on  thawing.  This  is  probably  the 
case  in  the  frozen  cells  of  the  injected  areas  of  nonhardened  cabbages. 
In  those  cells  whidi  survive  one  would  then  expect  to  find  a  slightly 
decreased  acidity.  No  indicator  covering  the  proper  range  of  acidity 
has  been  found  which  will  penetrate  the  cabbage  cells  in  sufibnent  con- 
centration to  show  a  color  deep  enough  not  to  be  masked  by  the 
chlorophyll.  However,  sudi  a  change  is  indicated  by  the  change  of  the 
injected  spots  on  coleus  leaves  from  red  to  blue.  The  effect  of  the 
decreased  acidity  may  be  to  cause  greater  activity  of  the  peroxidase 
present  or  to  allow  its  accumulation.  Blackening  occurs  in  the  areas 
of  Avcuba  japonica  injected  by  freezing,  indicating  an  increased  activity 
of  the  oxididug  enz3nais.  Krasnosselsky  {22)  reports  an  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  the  oxidizing  enzyms  due  to  wound  stipiulus.  It  is 
known  that  the  oxidizing  enzymes  are  destroyed  quite  rapidly  at  the 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  shown  by  cabbage  leaves  and  that  a  decrease 
in  acidity  favors  their  action. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  The  first  indications  of  frost  injury  to  succulent  plants  were 
observed  in  the  appearance  of  injected  areas  over  the  leaf  surface. 
These  injected  areas  are  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the 
protoplast  and  the  displacement  of  air  in  the  intercellular  spaces.  Inocu- 
lation of  the  undercooled  leaf  tissue  from  ice  formed  on  the  surface  is 
generally  the  cause  of  the  local  freezing.  Wax  on  the  leaf  surface  pre- 
vents the  inoculation  of  the  undercooled  tissue  and  thus  prevents  injury 
from  freezing. 

(2)  Frozen  cells  in  the  leaves  of  cabbage,  bryophyllum,  salvia,  and 
lettuce  were  found  to  be  stimulated  to  growth  and  to  produce  tumors 
similar  to  those  shown  in  pathological  conditions,  but  without  the  presence 
of  bacteria.  Frozen  spots  on  the  leaves  of  tomato,  coleus,  geranium,  and 
a  ntunber  of  other  plants  did  not  receive  a  growth  stimulus  as  in  the 
former  cases,  but  were  killed  by  the  freezing.  This  local  killing  of  the 
tissue  gives  such  leaves  a  spotted  appearance. 

(3)  The  peroxidase  content  of  the  intumescences  of  cabbage  induced 
by  freezing  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  for  normal  leaf 
tissue.  A  decrease  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  may  occur  in  such 
cells,  and  this  condition  may  allow  greater  activity  or  accumulation  of 
the  respiratory  enzyms,  especially  peroxidase. 

(4)  It  is  suggested  that  the  growth  stimulus  in  frozen  cells  is  not  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  correlation  effect  cm  plasmolysb  of  the  cells,  but 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  partial  precipitation  of  the  proteins  of  these  cells. 
This  precipitation  results  in  an  increase  in  the  permeability  of  the  cells 
to  water,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  cells  to  hold  sugars. 

(5)  The  apparent  osmotic  pressure  on  plasmolysis  of  the  tumor  cells 
was  found  to  be  less  than  that  for  normal  mesophyll  cells.  However,  the 
tumored  areas  of  the  leaf  do  not  freeze  more  readily  than  the  other  areas. 
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(6)  The  principal  effect  of  the  hardening  process  for  cabbages  is  a 
change  in  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  which  prevent  their  pre- 
cipitation as  a  result  of  the  physical  changes  incident  upon  freezing.  The 
proteins  are  changed  to  forms  whidi  are  less  easily  precipitated.  This 
is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  amino-acid  content  of  the  cabbage 
plants  on  hardening. 

(7)  The  factors  which  produce  protein  precipitation  on  the  freezing 
of  a  plant  juice  are  held  to  be  principally  the  increase  in  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  and  the  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  salts.  The 
latter  factor  is  held  to  be  insufficient  to  cause  precipitation  except  under 
the  conditions  of  a  changed  acidity.    Cabbage  plants  were  found  to 

|;  become  resistant  to  a  half -hour's  freezing  at  —3°  C.  after  exposure  to 

^  4-3°  for  five  days.    During  this  time  the  carbohydrate  changes  were 

^y.  slight.    Hence,  the  prevention  of  protein  precipitation  by  sugar  accumu- 

«*^  lated  during  hardening  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  resistance  of 

■^^\  hardened  plants  to  freezing. 

r  (8)  The  proteins  of  the  midrib  of  cabbage  leaves  are  precipitated  more 

.*i.  readily  than  those  from  the  ^t  of  the  leaf.    This  is  considered  to  be  due 

>>  to  ph3rsiological  differences  between  vascular  tissues  and  the  other 

^  ^:v  tissues  of  the  leaf. 

(9)  In  juices  of  nonhardened  and  hardened  cabbages  the  proteins  of 
the  former  were  found  to  be  precipitated  to  a  greater  degree  by  freezing 
Ij;, j; ,  than  those  of  the  latter.    The  percentage  of  precipitation  for  such  juices 

|m  *;  on  freezing  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  relative  precipitation  on  the 

i^.v^  addition  of  add. 

^l*_*  .  (10)  The  greatest  changes  induced  by  freezing  ai-e  supposed  to  occur 

^^■'  n  the  outer  portions  of  the  protoplast  since  this  is  most  exposed  on 

i'i  plasmolysis. 

?^^  (i  i)  The  effects  of  desiccation,  freezing,  and  plasmolysis  are  considered 

to  be  similar,  in  that  all  these  processes  cause  changes  in  the  hydrogen-ion 
and  salt  concentrations. 
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PLATE  A 

X. — ^A  cabbage  leaf  showing  the  chlorophyll  distribution  in  the  intumescences, 
a. — ^A  cabbage  leaf  showing  the  comparative  peroxidase  reaction  given  in  the  tumor 
and  leaf  cells  with  tetramethylparaphenylenediamine. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  SWEET-CLOVER  SILAGE  IN  COMPARI- 
SON  WITH  ALFALFA  SILAGE 

By  C.  O.  SWANSON,  Associate  Chemist,  and  E.  L.  Taoub,  Assistant  Chemist,  Depari- 
meni  of  Chemistry,  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In  pursuing  chemical  studies  in  making  alfalfa  silage,  previously 
reported/  there  were  certain  phases  which  seemed  to  warrant  further 
investigation.  In  outlining  the  plan  for  this  additional  work  it  seemed 
desirable  to  broaden  the  investigation  by  including  sweet  clover.  As 
in  the  previous  investigations,  milk  bottles  were  used  as  containers. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WORK 

After  the  alfalfa  (Medicago  saliva)  or  the  sweet  clover  (Melilotus 
spip.)  had  been  cut,  it  was  allowed  to  wilt  in  the  sun  for  about  two  hours. 
The  alfalfa  was  cut  in  one-tenth  bloom,  the  sweet  clover  just  before 
bloom.  The  alfalfa  was  of  average  size,  fine  quality,  first  cutting. 
The  sweet  clover  was  very  rank  and  had  a  high  moisture  content. 
After  wilting,  the  material  was  brought  to  the  laboratory  and  passed 
through  a  small  feed  cutter.  Alfalfa  was  used  alone.  The  sweet 
clover  was  used  alone  and  also  with  ground  com  in  the  proportion  of 
I  to  lo.  Each  bottle  was  weighed  before  filling.  All  were  packed  full, 
closed  with  corks  which  were  wired,  and  sealed  with  wax  such  as  is  used 
in  closing  desiccators. 

Three  bottles,  one  of  each  kind,  were  opened  each  day  for  the  first 
inreek,  then  every  other  day  for  the  second  week,  then  each  week  for  the 
next  four  weeks,  and  finally  each  month  as  long  as  needed.  On  open- 
ing, the  silage  was  judged  as  to  color  and  grade.  All  the  bottles,  without 
exception,  had  first-dass  silage.  In  this  study  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  as  neady  as  possible  the  same  grade  of  silage  in  all  the  bottles. 
Prom  our  previous  work'  the  conditions  for  obtaining  this  result  were 

known. 

LOSS  OF  MATERIAL 

As  soon  as  a  bottle  was  opened  the  content  was  weighed.  The 
^weight  of  the  material  put  into  the  bottle,  about  700  gm.,  had  been 
obtained  at  the  time  of  filling.  From  these  figures  were  calculated  the 
loss  of  material  during  silage  making.  The  figures  obtained  are  given 
in  Table  I. 

1  SwANaoM.  C.  O..  and  Taous.  B.  L.    mBMicAi.  sruDrBS  in  m akimo  ai^ai<»a  olagb.    In  Jour.  Agr, 
Rcjcarch,  ▼.  to,  no.  6.  |».  a7r'a9**    I9>7. 
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TablS  I. — Loss  of  weight,  in  grams ,  of  various  kinds  of  silage 


Ageolsilace. 


Days, 

X 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

lO 


AJfalfa 
ftlooe. 


a.  o 

5.8 
6.8 
o 
o 

&o 
6.  o 


I: 


Swtct 


6.0 
6.0 

&o 
7.0 


6.0 

7.0 


Sweet 


ooni' 
cbop. 


6.0 

6.0 


5-8 


AgeolsUage. 


Days, 

13 

15- 

17 

21 

29 

43 

64 

98 


AlfalfA 


4-0 
6.0 
9.8 
7.0 

II 

7.7 
7.0 


Sweet 
dover 


l\ 


4-0 
o 
6 
&z 
7.6 

8.6 


Sweet 


and 
corn* 
chop. 


6.0 
9.0 

39.0 

1.6 
9.0 
7.0 


These  results  show  that  the  losses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  approxi- 
mately I  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  the  larger  losses  was  silage  juice. 
The  gas  generated  in  the  bottle  would  push  out  the  stopper  slightly,  re- 
sulting in  loss.  Since  the  total  loss  is  so  small,  the  losses  due  to  fermen- 
tation are  insignificant. 

MOISTURE  CONTENT 

The  moisture  content  in  the  silage  was  determined  on  loo-gm.  samples, 
using  the  material  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  bottles. 
The  moisture  percentages  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. — Percentage  of  moisture  in  alfalfa  silage 


AgeolsUage. 


Days. 

O 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

i;:::;::::: 

10 

13 


Alfatfa 
alone. 


63.2 

63.1 

64-3 
62.  2 

63.7 
64.6 
64.8 
64.6 
64.9 
64.9 


Sweet 
dofver. 


77.5 
77-3 
75-4 
75-9 
77.3 
76.7 


76.5 

77.4 
77.8 


Sweet 
dover 
and 
com- 
diop. 


71.  2 
71.  2 
71.4 
71.9 
73- o 

71.  2 


73.3 
72.1 

71.7 


Aceof  tUage. 


Days-^ontd. 

15 

17 

21 

29 

43 

64 

98 

Average... 


Alfalfa 
dover. 


64.5 
64.  I 
63.6 
62.  I 
62.  I 
62.4 
62.9 


63.6 


Sweet 
dover. 


76-5 


Sweet 
dover 
and 
com- 
chop. 


71.4 
72.2 
72.7 
72.5 
72.6 
72.9 
73- a 


72.  I 


The  general  agreement  of  these  figures  for  each  kind  of  silage  shows 
that  the  material  in  the  bottles  was  fairly  uniform. 

METHOD  OP  MAKING  THE  WATER  EXTRACT  OP  SILAGE 

When  each  bottle  was  opened,  100  gms.  of  silage  were  weighed  into  a 
quart  Mason  jar  and  430  cc.  of  carbon-dioxid-f  ree  water  added,  so  as  to 
make  the  total  moisture  content  very  nearly  500  cc.    Thus,  each  5  cc. 
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represented  the  extract  from  i  gm.  of  silage.  This  was  on  the  assumpticm 
that  the  average  moisture  content  was  70  per  cent.  This  method  of 
procedure  involved  a  slight  error  which  is  without  significance  in  this 
work.  The  jar  was  dosed  and  placed  on  a  shaking  machine  for  two 
hours,  after  which  the  material  was  strained  through  a  Unen  doth  into 
a  500-CC.  centrifuge  cup,  and  centrifuged  for  five  minutes  at  the  rate  of 
2400  revolutions  per  minute.  The  average  relative  force,  times  gravity, 
is  1,344  at  this  speed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  manufacturer. 
This  gave  a  dear  but  dark-colored  supernatant  liquid.  In  order  not  to 
sdr  up  the  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  it  was  necessary  to  allow 
the  centrifuge  to  come  to  a  stop  without  using  the  brake.  Because  of 
the  presence  of  some  light  particles  which  would  not  settle  to  the  bottom, 
it  was  necessary  to  filter  on  folded  filters.  This  filtrate  was  then  used 
for  the  following  determinations: 
(i)  Addity  by  titrating  to  phenolphthaldn. 

(2)  Addity  by  using  the  hydrogen  dectrode. 

(3)  The  nitrogen  in  amino  form,  by  titrating  in  the  presence  of  formal- 
dehyde using  thymolphthalein  as  incUcator. 

(4)  The  nitrogen  in  amino  form  by  titrating  in  the  presence  of  for- 
maldehyde to  a  certain  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  using  the  hydrogen 
dectrode. 

(5)  Total  nitrogen  in  the  water  extract. 

(6)  Total  nitrogen  in  water  extract  not  predpitated  by  phosphotungs- 
ticadd. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  nitrogen  in  the  water  extract  by 
Stutzer's  method,  but  the  amounts  were  so  small  that  differences  were 
within  the  anal3rtical  error. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  THE  ALCOHOLIC  EXTRACT  OF  SILAGE 

When  each  bottle  was  opened,  100  gms.  of  the  silage  were  wdghed  into 
a  quart  Mason  jar  and  250  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  added.  The  jar  was 
then  sealed  and  allowed  to  stand  till  a  convenient  time  for  doing  the 
work.  This  was  necessary,  as  the  work  on  the  water  extract  had  to  be 
finished  at  once,  and  occupied  the  available  time.  On  the  basis  of  total 
moisture  in  the  silage,  previously  determined,  enough  carbon-dioxid-f  ree 
water  was  added  to  the  jar  to  make  the  volume  500  cc.  This  would  make 
the  percentage  of  the  alcohol  about  50.  After  adding  this  water  the  jar 
was  sealed,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  when  the  material 
was  strained  through  linen  cloth.  From  this  point  the  precedure  was 
the  same  as  with  the  water  extract,  and  the  same  chemical  determina- 
tions were  made. 
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ACIDITY  IN  THE  WATER  AND  THE  ALCOHOLIC  EXTRACTS  OF  SILAGE, 
TITRATING  TO  PHENOLPHTHALEIN 

Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  water  or  the  alcoholic  extract,  representing  5 
gms.  of  silage  were  pipetted  into  a  500-cc.  Jena  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  200 
cc.  of  carbon-dioxid-free  water  were  added.  One  cc.  of  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator  was  used.  The  extract  was  then  titrated  to  a  faint  pink 
with  N/20  sodium  hydroxid.  The  results  obtained  are  presented  in 
Table  III. 

TablS  III. — Acidity  in  water  and  akohoUc  extracts  ef  silage 

[Remits  ixuitMul  as  cubic  centimeten  d  NIto  sodium  hydrcndd  on  the  extract  from  5  sm.  ol  aikfe  titr»- 
tion  with  fxhenolpbthalein  as  indicator] 


Aseofsikfe. 


Alfalfa  alone. 


Water. 


AlcohoL 


Sweet  clover  alone. 


Water.         AlcohoL 


Sweet  clover  and  00m- 
cfaop. 


Water. 


Days, 

O 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

I:::::::::::: 

10 

13 

IS 

17 

2X 

«9 

43 

64 

98 


3-3 
9.0 
ia4 
II.  4 
9.1 
ia6 
14.4 
"•5 

17.8 
18.5 
16.6 
18. 1 
2a  8 
26.6 

25-7 
26.  7 


7.7 

11.  7 
12.0 

12.  9 

13.5 
14.9 

15-4 

15- o 
16.9 
19.  o 

19.9 

2a  8 
22.4 
25.2 
28.4 
30.4 


2.8 
4.6 
3-4 
6.3 

&o 

'6.4 

11.  6 
".3 
IO-3 

12.  2 

13.8 

13- o 

12.  6 
12.8 


3.6 

6.1 

7-2 

8.7 

la  X 

9-4 
9  9 

12.  K 
12.8 
13.6 
14.7 

15-5 
16.5 
16.5 
17.7 
18.5 


3-3 
5-3 
5-3 

kt 

9.0 

13- 2 
9.3 
13.2 
14.3 
14.8 
16.6 
17.0 
16.8 
18.9 
1&6 


3.8 

6.9 

7.6 

lao 

ia9 

14.8 

13- « 
16. 1 

17.3 
173 
2a  o 
21.0 
22.4 
25.2 
26.3 


The  figures  in  Table  III  show  the  following  results: 

(i)  The  acidity  in  the  alcoholic  extract  appears  to  be  imiformly 
greater  than  in  the  water  extract.  The  silage  made  from  sweet  clover 
alone  and  from  sweet  clover  plus  com  meal  show  the  same  relative 
differences  in  the  acidity  of  the  alcoholic  and  water  extracts  as  the  silage 
made  from  alfalfa  alone.  That  the  alcoholic  extract  from  com  silage  will 
give  a  larger  percentage  of  acidity  than  wjll  the  water  extract  when 
phenolphthalein  is  used  as  the  indicator  has  been  shown  in  a  previous 
publication  from  this  laboratory.*  A  suggestion  was  reported  in  that 
journal  that  the  greater  acidity  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  due  to  fatty 
adds  liberated  by  lipases  which  are  active  in  silage  formation.  That 
this  explanation  is  probably  not  correct  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  paper. 

'SwANSON.  C.  O..  Calvin.  J.  W..  and  Hunobrfoko.  Edwin,    acidity  m  snjkon:  ksxboo  oe 
OSnpUfDiAliON.    Jour.  Amer.  Chcm.  Soc,  r.  35.  no.  4,  p.  476-493*    S9U> 
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(2)  The  acidity  of  matured  silage  made  from  alfalfa  alone  is  twice 
that  of  matured  silage  made  from  sweet  clover  alone,  as  determined  in 
the  water  extracts.  As  determined  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  the  acidity 
is  approximately  one-third  greater. 

(3)  The  comparatively  smaller  acidity  of  the  silage  made  from  sweet 
dover  may  be  partly  due  to  the  high  moisture  content.  In  a  previous 
mvestigation^  it  was  found  that  silage  made  from  freshly  cut  alfalfa  had  a 
lower  percentage  of  acidity  than  that  made  from  wilted  alfalfa.  While 
the  sweet  clover  used  in  the  present  investigation  was  wilted,  it  still  had  a 
large  moisture  content. 
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FI6.  z.— Gnqihsiliowiiif  Uie  acidity  In  water  and  akohoUc  extracts  ol  silaca;  obtained  67  oolorimetiie 
titxatioa  with  ixhenolphthakin. 

(4)  The  acidity  of  the  water-extract  silage  from  alfalfa  alone  is  the 
same  as  the  acidity  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  silage  from  sweet  clover 
plus  com  meal. 

(5)  When  com  meal  was  added  to  sweet  clover,  the  acidity  was  in- 
creased about  50  per  cent.  This  is  in  harmony  with  results  obtained  in  a 
previous  investigation'  with  adding  com  meal  to  alfalfa  in  making; 
sDage. 

(6)  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  acidity  is  developed  in  the  first  15 
days.  The  maximum  acidity  is  reached  in  about  40  to  60  days.  (See 
fig.  I.) 


1  SwAxraoN,  C  O.  and  Taoub.  B.  I«.    op.  ot..  p.  aSx. 
*  SwAirsoir,  C  O..  and  Taous.  E.  I*,    op.  cit..  p.  ate. 
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TITRATION    TO    A    CBRTAIN    HYDROGEN-ION    CONCENTRATION    WITH   THE 
HYDROGEN-ELECTRODE  APPARATUS 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  determining  the  hydro- 
gen-ion concentration  by  the  use  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  was  that 
given  by  EUldebrand.^ 

Otu:  outfit  contains  the  following  pieces:  One  Weston  D.  C.  milli- 
voUmeter  and  multiplier;  one  Kohlrausch  slide  wire  bridge  with  exten- 
sion coils;  one  Leeds  and  Northrup  No.  2,500  t3rpe  R.  galvanometer 
with  lamp  and  scale;  two  Edison  storage  batteries.  The  calomel  and 
hydrogen  electrodes  were  made  according  to  the  directions  given  by 
Hildebrand. 

For  the  first  part  of  this  work  neither  this  bridge  nor  the  galvanometer 
were  available.  The  bridge  used  was  a  straight-wire  bridge  such  as  is 
commonly  found  in  ph)rsics  laboratories.  Instead  of  the  galvanometer 
we  used  the  Lipm^pn  electrometer  and  reading  telescope. 

The  galvanometer  with  the  lamp  and  scale,  as  well  as  the  Kohlrausch 
bridge,  are  found  exceptionally  satisfactory  for  this  dass  of  work. 

As  a  source  of  hydrogen  we  have  found  that  made  by  the  electrol)rtic 
process  very  satisfactory.  This  can  be  bought  compressed  in  iron 
cylinders.  As  a  precaution  against  impurities  the  gas  is  washed  in  a 
train  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  add,  potassium  permanganate,  mercuric 
chlorid,  and  carbon-dioxid-free  water.  The  hydrogen  made  from 
aluminium  and  sodium  hydroxid  was  found  just  as  satisfactory,  but 
more  expensive  as  to  materials  and  labor. 

IfBTHOD  09  D8T8R1CININO    THE  TrTRABLE  ACIDrTY   BY  TH8   USE  OF  THE   HYDROGEN 

ELECTRODE 

Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  water  or  alcoholic  extract  were  pipetted  into  a 
wide  mouth  250-cc.  flask.  The  calomd  and  the  hydrogen  electrodes 
were  inserted  through  a  rubber  stopper  which  fitted  the  mouth  of  the  • 
flask.  As  the  lower  end  of  the  hydrogen  dectrode  was  bdl-shaped,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  partially  split  stopper.  Through  a  third  hole  in 
the  stopper  the  tip  of  a  bturette  was  inserted  so  that  the  lSl/20  sodium 
hydroxid  could  be  added  without  exposing  the  contents  of  the  flask  to 
the  air.  Hydrogen  gas  was  then  allowed  to  bubble  through  the  solutioa 
with  frequent  shaking  and  the  bridge  adjusted  until  equilibrium  was 
obtained — that  is,  until  no  current  flowed  through  the  galvanometer. 
At  this  point  the  reading  of  the  milli-voltmeter  was  noted.  Next,  NI20 
sodium  hydroxid  was  added  from  the  burette  slowly  with  frequent 
shaking.  It  was  desired  to  measure  the  amount  of  alkali  necessary  to 
add  in  order  to  obtain  three  diflferent  hydrogen-ion  concentrations:  Ph7> 

1  HlU>SBltAND.  J.  H.      80MB  AFPUCATI0N8  Of  THB  BYDKOOBN  BUKTRODS  IK  ANAI,YSB. 

AMDTSACBNO.    /»  Jour.  Amer.  Chcm.  Soc.T.  js.  no.  7.  P- S47^x.  IS  fig.    1913. 
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the  true  neutral  point;  Ph8.3,  the  point  of  color  change  for  phenolph- 
thalem;  and  Ph9.3,  the  point  of  color  change  for  thymolphthalein.  The 
N/20  sodium  hydroxid  was  added  until  equilibrium  was  reached  for 
each  point  and  the  total  cc's  noted.  When  the  last  point  was  reached, 
25  cc  of  formaldehyde  solution  which  had  previously  been  neutralized 
to  a  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  Ph9.3  was  added  and  N/20  sodium 
hydroxid  added  again  until  the  potential  indicated  a  concentration  of 
Ph9-3.  This  last  operation  gave  the  figures  for  calculating  the  titmble 
nitrogen. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/30  sodium  hydroxid  necessary 
to  titrate  to  the  true  neutral  point,  Ph7j  also  to  the  color  change  of 
phenolphthaldn  Ph3.3,  and  to  the  color  change  of  thymolphthaldn, 
Ph  9.3  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

TablS  IV.—i2^*anfHy,  in  cubic  cenHnteters,  of  N/20  sodium  hydroxid  necessary  to  Htrais 
to  three  different  hydrogen4on  concentraiionSi  P-^  f  Fk  S.3,  and  P^  g.j 

[Bach  sample  represents  the  extract  from  ^  pn.  or  &ilaee] 
TITRATION  TO  Pb7 


AceolaDage. 


Alfalfa  alone. 


Water. 


Sweet  dovcf  altme. 


Water.  Alfiohol. 


Swiset  clover  and  com* 
chop. 


Water.         Alcobol. 


Days. 

O 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

I;:::::::::::: 

10 

13 

15 

17 

31 

29 

43 

64 


2-3 

6.0 

6. 1 
4.8 

9.6 
8.1 

9-4 
la  o 

13.  o 

II.  6 

13- I 
16.0 
19.  o 
19.4 
33.0 


4-2 


5-3 
75 
7.8 

7.9 

1:1 

9.6 

10.4 
II.  I 

13.  O 

13.0 
14.3 
17.0 

ai.3 
33.  6 

34.7 


I.  o 
a.  7 

4-6 

Ja3 


70 
Id.  3 

a  6 

loi  6 
II.  S 
ir  S 
la  o 
laS 
10.  1 


1.9 
2.6 

6.0 
5-4 


S.  6 
9.0 

10.  6 
iolS 

11,  3 
II.  3 

Ji.  7 

13.0 


1.4 


la  2 

9.6 

13.  Q 
13.  I 
11,7 
15-  2 
15.0 
14-7 
16.5 

^7-3 


3.  3 

4,  t 

6,0 

6.3 


9.6 

II,  I 

13-5 

14-9 

iS^i 
16.  7 

2Q.  1 
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Tablb  IV, -—Quantity,  in  cubic  centinuttrs,  ofNIao  sodium  kydroxid  necusary  to  titratg 
to  thre$  difftrtnt  kydrogturion  concentrations,  Pjl7  PkS.J,  and  Pa  p.  J— Continued 

TITRATION  TO  Ph8.3 


AgeolttlAce. 


AUatfa  alone. 


Water. 


AkohoL 


Sweet  dover  alone. 


Water. 


Alcohol. 


Sweet  clover  ai 
chop. 


Water. 


Days. 

O 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

lO 

13 

15 

17 

21 

29 

43 

64 

98 


ZI.  o 
ZI.  z 

8.4 

za  z 
Z4.  2 
ZZ.8 
13-5 
13-5 
15- o 

14.7 

2Z.  6 
2Z.8 

26.0 
26.9 
26.5 


8.5 

zz.  o 
zz.  z 
"•3 
"•3 

zz.  2 

13-2 
Z4.O 
Z4.8 
15.8 

z6.8 
z8.z 
"5 
25-7 
26.4 
29.2 


2.9 

6.7 

8.  z 

10.4 

13.0 


9-3 
".5 

Z2.  2 
ZZ.5 

13-3 
15- 1 

Z3.8 
Z4.  o 
Z2.  7 


3-2 
4.3 

6.Z 

7.4 
a4 

7-7 


zz.  z 
II.  4 

13- 6 
Z4.0 

14.3 
Z4.Z 

14.7 
15- 9 


il 
tl 

II.  5 
IZ.0 


13.0 

Z2.  6 

Z4.6 
Z4.8 
14.4 

Z0.8 
18.5 
Z&7 

2Z.4 
2Z.8 


3-3 
4.9 

&2 

&8 


12.4 

IZ.  z 

Z4.2 

J5.I 
z8.o 

Z8w2 

2a  z 
23- o 
23- 7 


TITRATION  TO  Ph9.3 


O. 
Z. 
2. 
3- 
4. 

6. 

7- 
8. 
zo 

13 
15 
17 

2Z 

29 

43 

64 
98 


5.1 

Z2.  2 

z8.8 
Z9.0 
Z5.0 
z6.8 
Z9.  6 

17.7 
22.  4 

21.3 
23- 7 

31.8 

33-5 
36.1 
37-9 
39-1 


9-4 
14.3 

zao 
Z8.5 

ig>  2 
19.0 

23-5 
23.2 

24.3 
25-0 
27.  z 
28.2 

33.4 
38.0 
38.8 
42.5 


6.3 
"•3 

Z2.  2 
13.5 

17-4 

17.8 


14.3 

17-7 
17.7 
19- 3 
2a  z 
22.6 

24.1 
3a8 

2Z.  z 

19.  5 


5-2 

7-9 

lo-S 

12. 1 

14-4 

Z2.8 


13-7 
17- 4 
17.4 
18.4 
2a  8 

21.4 
22.6 
32.2 

23.5 
24.4 


za9 

Z2.  2 

13- 1 
IS- 2 
z6. 4 


Z8.7 
z8.  o 
22.3 
24.6 
24.0 
28.7 
26.0 
26.0 

26.9 


5-2 

8.5 

9-9 

13.8 
15-0 


Z&2 

17.7 

2Z.4 
21.  S 

23.2 
25.8 

26.7 

2&0 
31.8 
32.7 


The  data  presented  in  Table  IV  show  the  following  results: 
(i)  The  acidity  values  obtained  by  the  dectrometric  titration  were 
practically  the  same  for  the  alcoholic  extract  as  for  the  water  extract. ' 
In  this  respect  it  differs  fundamentally  from  the  colorimetric  titration. 

(2)  Titrating  to  the  true  neutral  point,  Ph7,  gave  a  much  lower  acid- 
ity value  than  the  colorimetric  titration  (fig.  2).  Compare  Tables  III 
and  IV,  part  i.) 
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(3)  Titrating  to  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  Ph8.3,  or  the  point 
of  cdor  change  for  phenolphthalein,  gave  practically  the  same  acidity 
value  as  was  obtained  in  the  water  extract  with  colorimetric  titration. 
(Compare  Tables  III  and  IV,  part  2.) 

(4)  Titrating  to  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  Ph9.3>  or  the  point 
of  color  change  for  thymolphthalein,  gave  an  acidity  value  about  twice 
that  obtained  by  titrating  to  the  strictly  neutral  point,  Ph7. 

(5)  The  acidity  value  of  both  the  water  and  the  alcoholic  extracts 
obtained  by  titrating  to  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  PhS.3  agreed 
substantially  with  the  value  obtained  in  the  water  extract  by  the  colori- 
metric titration.     (See  Table  III.) 

(6)  The  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  water  extract  and  the  al- 
coholic extract  agree  substantially  for  the  three  points  determined. 
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Uie  quantity,  in  cubic  centimeters.  xA  alkali  used  in  water  and  alcoholic  cxtracto 
ol  silase;  obtained  by  ekctrometric  titratioo  to  Pa?. 


(7)  These  results  show  that  the  acidity  value  in  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
alage  obtained  by  titrating  to  the  color  change  of  phenolphthalein  are 
high  in  comparison  with  the  true  acidity  value — that  is  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration.  The  results  obtained  by  the  colorimetric  titration  on 
the  water  extract  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  true  acidity  value  than 
those  obtained  on  the  alcoholic  extract.  It  has  previously  been  sug- 
gested that  the  higher  acidity  value  of  the  alcoholic  extracts  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  fatty  adds  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water. 
K  this  was  the  case  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  water  extract 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  alcoholic  extracts.  But  the  data  show 
that  this  is  not  so.  The  higher  acidity  value  obtained  in  the  alcoholic 
extracts  when  the  colorimetric  titration  is  used  is  probably  due  only  to 
the  masking  of  the  end  point.    The  alcoholic  extract  contains  more  of 
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highly  colored  substances  in  solution  than  the  water  extract.  That  this 
was  the  case  was  suspected  in  otu:  former  investigation.  Concerning 
this  we  said  *: 


The  figures  for  acidity  are  probably  large, 
ored,  and  the  end  point  is  not  easily  read. 


The  extract  is  highly  col- 


DIFFERBNCES  IN  TtTRATlNG  TO  THE  HYDROGEN-ION  CONCENTRATION  Ph8.3 
IN  COMPARISON  WITH  Ph7;   ALSO  Ph9.3  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  Ph8.3 

By  substracting  the  figures  in  the  first  part  of  Table  IV  from  the  corre- 
sponding figures  in  the  second  part,  the  differences  between  the  quan- 
tity of  sodium  hydroxid  used  in  titrating  to  the  hydrogen-ion  concen- 
tration Ph7  and  Ph8.3  are  obtained.    Also,  by  subtracting  the  figures 
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Fxo.  3.— Graphs  showing  qnantity.  in  cubic  centimeters,  of  alkali  used  in  alcoholic  C9ctnu±  of  silsce 
comparison  of  colorimetric  titrations  with  phenolphthalein.  and  electrometric  titrations  to  Ps?. 

in  the  second  part  of  Table  IV  from  those  in  the  third  section  the  differ- 
ences for  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  Ph8.3  and  Ph9.3  are  obtained. 
The  figures  so  obtained  are  found  in  Table  V  for  both  the  water  extract 
and  the  alcoholic  extract. 

The  data  in  Table  show  that— 

(i)  The  water  extracts  in  comparison  with  the  alcoholic  extracts  give 
substantially  the  same  results  (fig.  3-5). 

(2)  There  is  no  significant  change  in  the  differences  in  the  number  d 
cubic  centimeters  of  iV^/^o  spdium  hydroxid  used  in  titrating  to  a  con- 
centration, Ph8.3,  in  comparison  with  Ph7,  as  the  silage  matures — that 
is,  the  difference  between  the  two  points  tends  to  be  constant. 

1 SWAMBOM .  C  O.,  and  Xaocb,  B.  Ir.  or.  or.,  p.  s84* 
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Tabile  V. — Differences  in  the  quantity ^  irt  cubic  c^nlimeters^  of  Nj^o  sodium  hydrexid 
used  ia  iiiraie  io  Pa  S.j  in  comparison  -with  P^  71  also  between  PbV-J  ^*wi  P^S^J 


JOR  WATBit  EXTRACT  OF  SILAGB 


Ajt  of  dla^e. 


AlfalfA  alaat. 


from  Tn? 
to  P*8,i. 


Inc 
from 


Sweet  clover  alone. 


Increase 
from  Pb7 
ioP^.3. 


lacT«as« 

from 
Psa^  to 

Ph^I. 


Sweet  clover  and 
ooradiop. 


lacTCflLSe 
from  Pb7 
to  PkS.j, 


Itirrcaae 

from 
PiiSj  to 
Pb9,\. 


Days, 

0.».,,. , 

».*.-. 

A , 

a- •  ■- 
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»i  ... , . , 
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SO 
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7-5 
4^5 


1.S 
36 

7-S 
7-9 
6.6 

S-4 

fl 
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13.  S 

la  3 
II.  7 

10.  I 

11.  o 
12.6 
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a- 4 
a,  I 

3"  5 
3-S 
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3. 
2. 
2. 
5, 
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3- 
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3' 5 
1.6 


3' 4 
6.7 

S-S 
S-4 
7.0 
4.8 


7.S 
6.S 

7-5 
g.6 

7.1 
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1^7 
3-3 
3*4 
3-7 
3'S 
3^0 


3.6 

30 

3-7 

2.7 

4-  ^ 
3-S 
4.  o 

4-9 
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4*7 

3-7 
5  4 


S-7 
S-4 
7-7 
9.S 
9.6 
a  9 
7-5 
7-3 
7*1 


FOR  ALCOHOLIC  BXTRACT  OF  5tI*A0S 
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3'S 
3-9 
3-5 
4-4 
3-8 
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S- 
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4 
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3,S 
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5*^ 
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S^5 
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4-S 
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6.3 


5-8 
6.6 
7.2 
6.4 

7  9 
B.S 
9.0 


(5)  The  quantity  of  N/20  sodium  hydroxid  used  in  titrating  to  a 
concentfation,  Pb9^3j  i»  coraparison  with  the  concentration,  rH8-3j  in- 
creases  as  the  silage  matures.  This  increase  is  most  notable  in  the  silage 
from  alfalfa  alone.  This  larger  and  larger  neutralization  or  ahsorptioii 
of  the  sodium  hydroxid  as  the  silage  becomea  older  is  probably  due  to  the 
production  of  substances  of  the  nature  of  proteoses  or  peptones.  The 
proteins  undergo  a  spUtting  process.    When  the  Nf^o  sodium  hydroxid  is 
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added,  it  combines  with  these  hydrol3rtic  protein  products  in  larger  and 
larger  amoimts  as  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  is  reduced  below 
Ph8.3  and  more  so  when  it  approaches  9.3.    If  the  titrations  had  beea 
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4. — Graphs  showing  qaantlty.  in  cubic  centimeters,  of  alkali  used  in  water  eactract  ol  silage;  com* 
parison  of  colorimetric  titrations  with  phcnolphthalein,  and  electrometric  titrations  to  PmS.j. 
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Fio.  5.— Graphs  showing  quantity.  In  cubic  centimeters,  of  alkali  used  in  alcoholic  extimct  of  silage;  com* 
IMrison  of  colorimetric  titratiofis.  with  phenolphthalein.  and  electrometric  titradons  to  Pb9<J« 

carried  to  a  concentration  of  Phio  or  lower,  the  diflferences  obtained 
might  have  been  even  greater.  Some  work  done  in  our  laboratory  on 
the  hydrolysis  of  wheat  substantiates  this  supposition. 
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(4)  The  fact  that  sweet  dover  shows  smaller  differences  than  alfalfa 
in  these  respects  indicates  that  this  protein  hydrolysis  takes  place 
to  a  less  extent  in  sweet  clover  than  in  alfalfa.  This  would  mean 
that  under  practical  conditions  good  silage  is  more  readily  made  from 
sweet  clover  than  from  alfalfa.  The  addition  of  com  meal  to  sweet 
clover  did  not  seem  to  have  any  distinct  advantage.  Silage  from  sweet 
clover  alone  was  as  good  as  that  made  from  sweet  clover  and  com  meal. 
With  alfalfa  the  addition  of  com  meal  was  an  advantage,  as  shovni  in  our 
previous  work.* 

NITROGEN  IN  AMINO  (NHj)  FORM 

TITRATIONS  WITH  THE  HYDROGEN   ELECTRODE 

It  was  stated  that  when  making  the  determinations  for  acidity  the 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  had  been  reduced  to  Ph9.3i  or  the  theoretical 
points  of  color  change  for  thymolphthalein,  25  cc.  of  the  formaldehyde 
solution  was  added  and  the  titration  resumed  till  the  hydrogen-ion  con- 
centration was  again  Ph9.3.  This  second  titration  should  give  figures 
for  calculating  the  nitrogen  in  amino  form.  Whether  this  is  the  case  is  a 
question  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  answer  in  the  present  paper.  Accord- 
ing to  Sorensen,'  who  first  elaborated  the  method,  the  titrations  should 
first  be  carried  to  the  neutral  point  for  phenolphthalein,  or  Ph8.3,  then 
the  formaldehyde  solution  added,  and  the  titration  repeated  till  the  point 
of  color  change  for  thymolphthalein,  or  Ph9.3  is  reached.  The  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  NI20  sodium  hydroxid  used  in  this  second  titra- 
tion multiplied  by  0.7  give  the  ntmiber  of  milligrams  of  titrable  nitrogen 
in  the  mixture.  If  this  is  correct,  the  results  of  the  electrometric  titra- 
tions as  we  made  them  are  too  low  for  amino  nitrogen  when  the  ntmiber 
of  cubic  centimeters  obtained  in  this  last  titration  are  multiplied  by  0.7. 
But  as  both  the  Ph8.3  and  the  Ph9.3  points  were  determined  in  the 
titrations  for  acidity,  a  correction  can  be  introduced.  This  is  done  in 
Table  VI.  In  the  A  columns  are  given  the  ntmiber  of  cubic  centimeters 
used  in  the  second  titration  after  the  formalin  (HCHO)  was  added  to 
brmg  the  Ph  value  again  to  the  9.3  point.  In  Table  V  is  given  the  dif- 
ferences in  titrations  between  titrating  to  Ph8.3  and  Ph9.3.  By  adding 
these  differences  to  the  figures  in  the  A  columns  of  Table  VI,  the  figures 
given  in  the  B  columns  are  obtained.  These  figures  should  be  the  same 
as  if  the  titrations  had  been  first  carried  to  the  Ph8.3  point  in  the  acidity 
titration  and  then  formalin  added  and  then  the  titration  resumed  till 
the  Ph9.3  point  was  reached.  That  this  assumption  is  correct  is  sub- 
stantiated by  some  work  done  by  us  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in 

*  SwANsoK.  C.  O.,  and  Tagub,  E.  I*.    Op.  or. 

s  SfisRNSBN.  S.  p.  I/.    BNZYMSTUDiSN.    In  Biodiem.  Ztschr.,  Bd.  7,  Heft  H,  p.  45-xox.    1907. 

▲Ikn'tCommcrdal  Organic  Analysis  .  .  .  ed.  4,  t.  8,  p.  478. 488.    Philadelphia,  19x3. 
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the  hydrol}^  of  wheat.    By  multipl3diig  these  figures  m  the  B  columns 
by  0.7  the  number  of  milligrams  of  amino  nitrogen  are  obtained. 

Table  VI. — Quantity  of  nitrogen  in  titrable  form  as  obtained  by  electrometric  titration 

FOR  WATBR  EXTRACT 
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27.  I 
27.  6 


Sweet  dover  alone. 


N/20 


hy- 
droodd 
after 

forma- 
lin 
(cc). 


Quan- 
tity in 
A+col- 
umn  B, 
Table 
V,ad 
sect, 
(cc.). 


A 
2.  I 

n 

la  7 

13- 3 
14.0 


12.  o 
16.4 
17.6 

14.8 
19. 2 
19. 1 
16.5 

18. 1 


B 

13.7 
14.3 
Z6.I 

2<X3 

18.8 


21.  6 

23- 1 
23.0 
21. 6 
26.  7 
28.7 

23.6 
24.9 


Mgm. 


nitro- 
gen or 
cc.  in 
BX0.7. 


3-9 

9,6 

za  o 

"•3 
Z4.2 


Z1.9 

IS- 1 
z6.  2 
z6. 1 

zS.7 
21.  z 
Z6.5 
16.5 
17-4 


Sweet  clover  and  com- 


W20 
sodium 

hy- 
droxid 

after 
adding 
forma- 
lin 

(cc.). 


Quan- 
tity in 
A-f-coI- 
titnn  B. 
Table 
V,ad 
sect, 
(cc). 


A 

Z.8 
6.0 
8.6 

IZ.8 
13-9 


13- o 

z8.  z 
17.  z 
z6.8 
Z7.0 
Z9.  z 

15.4 
Z4.  z 

15-5 


B 

3-7 
za  7 
ZZ.9 
Z4.2 
15.  5 
19.  5 


Z8.9 
25.8 
36.9 
26.4 
27.9 
36.6 
22.  7 
21.  2 
2a  6 


amino 
nitro- 
gen or 
ccin 
BX0.7. 


2.6 

l\ 

9.9 
za9 
13- 5 


113-1 

\i\ 

z8.8 
18.5 

X9S 
z8.6 

Z4.8 
14.4 


FOR  ALCOHOUC  EXTRACT 


O 

z 

2 

3 
4 
6 

7 
8 
zo 
13 
15 
17 

2Z 
29 

43 
64 
98 


3.1 
9.0 

13- I 

Z2.  9 

12.5 

Z4.Z 

13-3 
Z4.8 
13.8 

16.7 

17- 4 
16.  s 
19.3 

22.  6 
23.0 
23.0 


6.2 
Z4.8 
19.4 
Z9.8 
Z9.7 
22.  O 
2Z.  Z 

25-  I 
23.0 

26.  O 

25-9 

27-7 
26.6 

2Z.  2 

34*9 
35-4 
36.3 


4.3 

zo.  4 

13.6 

13.9 
13.8 

IS- 4 
Z4.8 
Z7.  6 
z6.  z 

Z8.2 

z8.  z 

19-4 
Z8.6 

2Z.8 

24.4 
84.8 

25-4 


2.0 

6.4 
7.8 


9.2 
10.3 
ZZ.6 

Z2.  O 
Z2.  O 
Z2.  6 

13-5 

Z4.  6 
Z6.1 


4.0 
8.6 
za8 
12.5 
IS- 7 
13.4 


Z4.0 
z6^ 
Z7. 6 
Z8.7 
Z9.  2 
sao 

3Z.  8 

21.3 
23. 4 
Z4.6 


2.8 
6.0 
7.6 
8.8 
zz.  o 
9-4 


za4 
ZZ.6 
12.3 
13- 1 
13-4 
Z4.0 

IS- 3 
Z4.9 
Z6.4 
Z7.  2 


2.  o 

4.7 
6.2 

6.4 
8.8 
8.2 


za  z 

9.6 

ZZ.4 

13-2 

Z2.  6 

Z4.2 

Z3.8 
13.8 

z6.  o 


3-9 
8.3 
za  7 
ZZ.6 
Z4.4 
14.4 


15-9 
z6.  3 
z8.6 
Z9.6 
2a  3 
22.0 
22.3 

22.  3 
22.  6 
25.0 


za  z 
za  z 


iz.  z 

II- 3 
13-0 

13-7 
Z4.Z 

15-4 
15.6 

15-8 
17.5 
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The  data  in  Table  VI  show  that— 

(i)  The  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  in  the  alcoholic  extract  and  in  the 
water  extract  is  practically  the  same  for  the  matured  silage.  In  silage 
from  I  to  about  2  weeks  old  the  water  .extract  shows  the  presence  of  a 
larger  amotmt  of  amino  nitrogen. 

(2)  The  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  in  the  silage  made  from  alfalfa  is 
notably  larger  than  that  in  the  silage  made  from  sweet  clover. 

(3)  The  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  in  the  silage  made  from  sweet 
clover  alone  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  silage  made  from  sweet 
clover  and  com  meal.  The  addition  of  com  meal  does  not  have  any 
apparent  influence  on  the  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  produced. 

TITRATIONS  WITH  INDICATORS 

Titrations  with  indicators  were  made  as  follows:  Twenty-five  cc.  of 
the  extract  were  pipetted  into  a  flask  with  2X)o  cc.  of  carbon-dioxid-f  ree 
water,  and  25  cc.  of  formalin  added  (i  part  of  40  per  cent  formalin  to 
2  parts  of  carbon-dioxid-free  water).  This  had  b^n  made  neutral  to 
thymolphthalein  with  sodium  hydroxid.  The  mixture  was  well  shaken 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes,  when  it  was  titrated  to  a  distant 
blue  with  N/20  sodium  hydroxid,  using  5  cc.  of  thymolphthalein  as 
indicator.  The  total  number  of  cubic  centimeters  obtained  in  this  titra- 
tion less  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used  to  obtain  the  acidity  to 
phenolphthalein  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  obtained 
in  this  titration  less  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used  to  obtain  the 
acidity  to  phenolphthalein  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
due  the  titrable  nitrogen.  The  figures  as  obtained  are  given  in  the  A 
column  of  Table  VII. 

From  the  figures  given  in  Table  VII  ihust  be  subtracted  the  figures  for 
the  acidity  titration  given  in  Table  III.  The  remainder  represents  the 
amount  of  acidity  due  to  the  titrable  nitrogen.  These  differences  are 
given  in  the  B  columns  of  Table  VII.  These  differences  multiplied  by 
0.7  give  the  weight  of  titrable  nitrogen.  The  results  are  given  in  the  C 
columns.  A  comparison  of  the  results  in  Table  VI  with  those  in  VII 
shows  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  electrometric  and  colorimetric 
methods  are  essentially  the  same.  A  direct  comparison  between  the 
results  on  the  water  and  the  alcoholic  extract,  colorimetric  titration,  is 
pven  in  Table  VIII. 
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TablS  VII. — Quantity  of  nitrogen  in  titrable  form  as  obtained  by  coloHmeiric  HiraHon 

VOR  WATBR  BXTRACT 


Age  of  silage. 


Days. 

O 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

xo 

13 

15 

17 

ai 

a9 

43 

64 

98 


Alf  atf a  alon^. 


Cc.  of  W^o  so- 

ditim  hyditxidd 

corrected  for 

acidity  to  — 


Thy- 
nfol. 


A 

5-7 
14.9 
38.3 
39.8 
37.  6 
39. 1 
34- o 
35-4 
37.5 
35-5 
40.  o 
46.9 
52.7 
53.3 
56.2 
6a  3 
64.7 


Phe- 
nol. 


3.4 

5-9 

17.8 
18.4 

18.  5 

18.  5 

19.  6 

23-9 
34.1 

17-7 
21.5 
30-3 
34.6 
32- 5 
39.  6 

34.5 
38-0 


Msm. 
o(U- 
trable 
nitro- 
gen in 
BX0.7. 


C 

1-7 
4.1 

12.5 
13.9 

13- o 
13-0 

13.7 
16.  7 
16.9 
13.4 
15- 1 

31.  3 
34.  3 
23.8 

3a  7 

24.  2 

26.6 


Sweet  clover  alone. 


Cc.  of  NIao  so- 
dium hydroxid 
corrected  for 
acidity  to  — 


Thy- 
moL 


A 

6.4 
18.2 
2a  4 
23- 8 
26.  o 
21.  7 


22.  6 

29- 3 
28.7 

31-5 
30-5 
4a  8 

40.5 
35-5 
36.4 
39-5 


Phe- 
nol. 


B 

3.6 
13.6 
iS-o 
17-5 
17-3 
13- 7 


16.  2 
17.7 
17.4 
21.  3 

18.3 
27.0 

23.8 
23.8 
26.  7 


Hem. 
oTS- 
trable 
nitro- 
gen in 
BX0.7. 


C 

2.5 

9.5 

10.5 

12.3 

12.  I 
9.6 


"•3 
12.4 

13.  3 
12.8 
12.8 
18.9 

19- 3 
16.  7 
16.  7 
18.7 


Sweet  clover  and  00m 


Ccof  NI2090- 

ditim  hydnndd 

corrected  for 

acidity  to  — 


Thy- 
mol. 


A 

5-2 
15- I 
17.  5 
19.  I 
23.0 
24.7 


27.  o 
27.6 
35-1 
33-3 
35-1 
39-9 
45-8 
4a  2 
47.0 
45-8 


Phe- 
nol. 


B 

It 

12.  O 

13.  5 

14.8 

15-7 


13.8 

18.3 
21.9 
19.  o 
20.3 

23-3 
28.8 

23.4 
28.1 
27.  2 


71^ 

trablc 
nitro- 
gen is 
BX0.7. 


C 

8.4 
9.5 

ia4 

XI.  o 


X3.8 

15-3 

X4.  3 

2a  2 
x6.^^^^' 
19.7 
19.  o 


FOR  ALCOHOUC  BXTRACT 


'  -  I 


4^ 

i 


o. 
I. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
6. 

7- 
8. 
10. 
13- 
15- 
17- 
21. 
29. 
43- 
64. 
98. 


14. 1 
27.  3 
31-4 
32.5 
32.0 

34.7 
36.0 

39-7 
41.  5 
44.3 

45-5 
46.9 

47-9 
55-7 
6ao 
64.0 


6.4 
15- 5 
19.4 
19.6 
18.5 
19.8 
2a  6 
24.7 
24.  6 
25.2 
25.6 
26. 1 
25-5 
30.5 
31- 6 

33'^ 


4.5 
ia9 
■13.6 
13- 7 
13-0 
13-9 
14.4 

17.3 
17.  2 

17-7 
17.9 

18.3 
17.9 
21.4 
22. 1 
23-5 


7.7 
14.3 
18.5 
2a  9 
24.9 
21.  9 


23- 9 
27.  o 

29.7 

30.6 

33-4 
34.0 
35-2 
38.7 
39- I 
42.  o 


4.1 
8.2 

"•3 
12.  2 
14.8 
".5 


14.  o 

16.  9 

17.  o 

18.7 
18.5 
18.8 

22.  2 
21.4 
23-5 


2.9 

5-7 
7-9 
8.5 
la  4 
8.8 


9.8 
la  3 
II.  8 
II.  9 

13- 1 
13- o 
13.3 

15.5 
15- o 
16.  5 


8.2 
14.  6 

17- 3 
17.8 

33.8 
24.8 


29.4 
27.  2 
32.6 

33-9 
36wO 

40.7 
41. 1 

44.7 
44.4 
49-3 


4.4 
8.9 
la  4 
la  2 
12.8 
13.9 


14.  6 
14.  o 

16.5 
16.6 
18.7 
2a  7 
2a  I 
22.3 
19.  2 
23.0 


3-1 
6.3 

7-3 
71 
9.0 

9-7 


ia2 

II.  6 
II.  6 
13- 1 
14.  5 
14. 1 
15.6 

13-4 
16. 1 


A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  Van 
Slyke  method  with  the  amoimts  obtained  by  the  electrometric  and 
colorimetric  titrations  was  made.  For  this  comparison  bottles  of 
matured  alfalfa  silage  and  sweet-clover  silage  were  used.  The  Van 
Slyke  determination  was  made  in  the  usual  way.    The  titrable  nitrogen 
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was  determined  both  by  the  electrometric  and  the  colorimetric  methods. 
The  results  from  the  Van  Slyke  method  were  very  much  larger,  but  we 
did  not:  investigate  the  reasons  for  this.  To  make  a  thorough  compari- 
®^  of  the  Van  Slyke  method  with  the  formol-titration  method  would 
prot>ai3ly  require  as  extended  an  investigation  as  the  one  reported  in 
^^    I>^per. 

AABX.^    VIII.— Coifi^afw<>n  cf  amount  of  HfrahU  nitrooen  stattd  as  milligroms  per  5  gm, 
cf  silage  in  alcoholic  and  water  extracts ,  colorimetric  titration 


.A«eo(sikge. 

AUalf  ft  alone 

Sweet  dover  ftlooe 

Sweet  dorer  end  oom 
mcftl. 

Wftter. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

AlcohoL 

Wftter. 

AkohoL 

Days. 

1.7 
4.1 
xa-S 
ia.9 
13- 0 
13- 0 
13.  7 
16.7 
16.9 
ia.4 

15- 1 
21.  a 

24.2 

23.8 

2a  7 
24.3 
26.6 

4.5 
xa9 
13.6 

13.7 
13- 0 

13- 9 
14-4 
17-3 
17,2 
17.6 
17.9 
18.3 
17.9 

21.4 

22.  I 
a3'5 

a.  5 
9-5 

".3 

12.  I 
9.6 

2.9 
5-7 

ia4 
8.8 

8.4 

9-5 

10.4 

II.  0 

Va 

7.3 

7.x 
9.0 

9-7 

^ 

"•3 
12.4 
12.  2 
12.8 
12.8 
18.9 

19.3 
16.7 

16.7 
18.7 

9.8 
la  2 
II.  8 
II.  9 
13- 1 
13- 0 
13- a 
15- 5 

16.5 

9-Z 
12.8 

15- 3 
13-3 
14.  a 

X6.3 
2a2 

16.4 
19.  7 
19.0 

10.  2 

9.8 

II.  6 

XI.  6 

X3.1 

X4.5 
14. 1 
15.6 

;'6t 

^ 

I: 

xo. 
»3, 

9^^ : 


-^-^^OL,  STUTZER'S,  OR  AI<BUMINOID,AND  AMID  NITROGEN  IN  SIIAGE. 

KJELDAHL  METHOD 

jjj        *^^  total   and   Stutzer's   nitrogen,   sometimes   called   "albuminoid 
jj^     ^^^-^Scn,"  were  determined  on  the  samples  from  the  moisture  deter- 
^!^^^^^^ions.    The  result  stated  as  milligrams  per  5  gm.  of  silage  are 
^^J^^^=^   m  Table  IX, 

*^^^  results  given  in  Table  IX  show  that — 
jj^^"  "^^  ^     In  silage  from  alfalfa  alone  the  nitrogen  in  amid  *  form  is  approxi- 
j£^^^^iy  one-half  of  the  total.    In  silage  from  sweet  clover  alone  it  is  a 
^^^^^     more  than  one-half  of  the  total,  and  when  com  meal  is  added,  the 
I^^^^rtion  is  somewhat  smaller. 


tenn  "amid"  is  med  simply  to  designftte  the  difference  between  the  total  ftiid  ftlbaminaid  nitrogen 
by  Stntser't  method  (Wnjnr.  H.  W..  bd.   opnoAir  and  fsovisonai,  mbthods  or  anai^ 

kllONOy  OmOAL  AORICULTUKAL   CBBMISTS.  as  COICPIX.8D  BY  THB  COKMXmS  ON  EWiaON 

U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agri.  Bur.  Chan.  Bui.  X07  (rev.),  p,  38*  1908.    Rcpriated*  ipxa. 
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(2)  The  nitrogen  in  amid  fonn  as  determined  by  this  method  does 
not  show  the  same  degree  of  progressive  increase  as  the  nitrogen  deter- 
mined by  titration,  as  shown  in  Table  VIII.  The  drjdng  of  the  sample 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this.  That  the  process  of  dr3dng  may 
influence  the  form  of  nitrogen  in  forage  material  is  shown  by  investi- 
gations now  in  progress  at  this  laboratory. 

(3)  The  amomit  of  nitrogen  in  amid  form  in  matured  silage  is  a  little 
larger  as  determined  by  Stutzer's  method  than  by  the  formaldehyde 
titration  method,  but  the  differences  are  not  large.  Compare  Tables  VI 
and  VII  with  Table  IX. 

TablQ  IX. — Total  nitrogen,  Stutzer*s  nitrogen,  and  amid  nitrogen  in  silage 
[Results  are  expressed  as  xnilligrams  per  5  gms.  of  silage.] 


AseofsUage. 


Alfalfa  alone. 


Total 
nitro- 
gen. 


Stiit- 
rer's 

nitro- 
gen. 


Amid 
nitro- 
gen. 


Sweet  clover  alone. 


Total 
nitro> 
gen. 


Sttat- 
zer't 

nitro- 
gen. 


Amid 
nitro- 
gen. 


Sweet  clover  and  com 
meaL 


Total 
nitro- 


Stut- 
zer's 

nitro- 
gen. 


Amid 
nitro- 


Days, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

I::::::::::: 

10 

13 

15 

17 

21 

29 

43 

64 

98 


58.0 

56.5 
60.  o 

58.  5 
70-5 
52.5 
49 

52. 
52. 
48. 

52. 

53- 

59- o 

54-5 

54.0 

51-0 


29.0 

29-5 
32.0 
29.  o 
25.0 
26.0 
26.5 

25- 5 
24-5 
22.  5 
24.0 

27-5 
26.5 
30.0 

25-5 
24.0 


29.0 
27.0 
28.0 
29-5 
45-5 
26.5 
23,0 
26.5 

27-5 

26.  o 
28.0 
26.0 
32.5 
24.  5 
28.5 

27.  o 


33-5 
36.0 

36.5 
36.5 
35-5 


21.  5 
22.0 
2a  o 
20.0 
19-5 


12.0 
14.  o 
16. 5 
16.5 

16.0 


42.0 

41.5 
40.0 

35- o 
43- o 


27.0 
26.5 
25-5 
24-5 
26.0 


15- o 
15.0 
14. 5 
10,  s 
17.0 


35- o 
33-5 
32.5 
3a  o 

37- o 
36.0 

34- o 
34- o 

29-5 
32.0 


19.0 
16.5 
15-5 
15- o 
16.5 

15-0 
14.0 
16.0 
14.0 
14.0 


16.  o 

17.  o 
17.  o 
15- o 
20.  5 
21.0 
20.0 
18.0 

5 
o 


18.  < 


38.0 
39-5 
42.5 
41.  5 
40.5 
41.  o 
39- o 
35-5 
35-5 
37- o 


23-5 
23-5 
24.0 
23.0 

21.  5 

22.  o 

21.5 
19- 5 
2a  o 
19.0 


14.5 
16.0 

18. 5 
18.5 
19.0 
19.0 

17-5 
16.  o 

15-5 
18.0 


NITROGEN  IN  WATER  AND  ALCOHOLIC  EXTRACTS  OF  SILAGE. 
KJELDAHL  METHOD 

The  water  and  alcoholic  extracts  of  silage  were  used  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrogen,  Kjddahl  method,  both  total  and  that  not  precipi- 
tated by  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  results  stated  in  milligrams  per 
5  grams  of  silage  are  given  in  Table  X. 

The  residts  given  in  Table  X  show  that — 

(i)  The  water  and  the  alcoholic  extracts  gave  practically  the  same 
amount  of  total  nitrogen,  showing  that  the  solvent  action  of  50  per  sent 
alcohol  is  not  different  from  that  of  water. 
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(2)  The  soluble  nitrogen  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  the 
silage  made  from  alfalfa  alone  and  from  sweet  clover  alone.  When  com 
meal  was  added  to  sweet  clover,  the  proportion  of  water-soluble  to  total 
nitrogen  was  a  little  more  than  one-half.  Compare  Table  IX  with 
Table  X. 

(3)  In  the  water  extract  the  nitrogen  not  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  is  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  soluble  nitrogen. 
In  the  alcoholic  extract  the  nitrogen  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic 
acid  is  practically  the  same  in  the  amount  as  the  total  soluble  in  50  per 
cent  alcohol. 

(4)  Thus,  while  the  total  solubility  is  not  much  different  in  the  water 
and  alcoholic  extracts,  the  nature  of  the  solution  is  different  as  measured 
by  the  precipitating  action  of  phosphotungstic  acid.  This  is  either  due 
to  the  soltlbility  of  the  protein  phosphotungstate  in  the  alcohol  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  ionization  is  such  that  the  precipitate  will  not  form  when 
the  phosphotungstic  acid  is  added. 


Tablb  X. — Total  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  not  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  in  water 

and  alcoholic  extracts  of  silage 

[Resulta  cacpressed  as  milHgrams  of  oltroscn  from  5  gm.  of  silage.] 
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SUMICARY 

(i)  In  this  paper  have  been  presented  the  results  of  making  determina- 
tions both  by  the  colorimetric  and  electrometric  methods  in  the  water 
and  alcoholic  extracts  of  silage  made  from  alfalfa  alone,  from  sweet  clover 
alone,  and  from  sweet  clover  plus  com  meal.  These  extracts  were  also 
used  for  the  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  amino  form  by  the  colorimetric 
and  electrometric  methods.  Total  nitrogen  and  albtuninoid,  or  Stutzer's 
nitrogen,  were  also  determined  on  these  extracts.  Quart  milk  bottles 
were  used  as  containers  for  the  silage.  A  number  of  bottles  of  each  kind 
of  silage  were  made  and  these  were  opened  at  increasingly  longer  intervals 
of  time.     In  this  way  the  progressive  chemical  changes  were  traced. 

(2)  The  weight  of  the  bottles  just  after  filling  and  when  opened  showed 
that  the  losses  were  approximately  i  per  cent 

(3)  The  acidity  of  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  three  kinds  of  silage  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  water  extract  when  the  titration  was  made  to  the 
point  of  color  change  for  phenolphthalein.  When  the  electrometric 
method  was  used  and  the  titration  wad  made  to  a  hydrogen-ion  concen* 
tration  of  Ph8.3,  the  point  of  color  change  for  phenolphthalein,  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  the  results  obtained  on  the  water 
extract  and  that  of  the  alcoholic  extract  The  greater  values  obtained 
on  the  alcoholic  extracts  with  the  colorimetric  method  are  probably  due 
to  the  highly  colored  material  extracted  by  the  alcohol.  These  mask  the 
end  point 

(4)  Most  of  the  acidity  is  developed  in  the  first  15  days. 

(5)  Adding  com  meal  to  sweet  clover  increases  the  amount  of  acidity 
in  the  resulting  silage. 

(6)  The  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  is  practically  the  same  in  the  water 
and  the  alcoholic  extracts.  The  amount  of  amino  nitrogen  in  silage  made 
from  alfalfa  alone  is  notably  larger  than  that  made  from  sweet  clover  alone. 
The  addition  of  com  meal  to  sweet  clover  has  no  influence  on  the  amount 
of  amino  nitrogen  developed. 

(7)  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  amid  form  as  determined  by  Stutzer's 
method  was  a  little  larger  than  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  amino  form  as 
detemiined  by  the  formaldehyde  method,  but  the  differences  were  not 
large.  The  nitrogen  in  amid  form  was  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total. 

(8)  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  silage  is  soluble 
in  water  and  50  per  cent  alcohol,  the  solvent  action  of  the  two  being  nearly 
the  same. 

(9)  From  the  various  data  presented,  it  appears  that  silage  can  be 
made  from  sweet  clover  alone  with  less  difficulty  than  from  alfalfa 
alone. 
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EFFECT  OF  HYDROCYANIC-ACID  GAS  UNDER  VACUUM 
CONDITIONS  ON  SUBTERRANEAN  LARViE 

By  E.  R.  Sasscbr,  Chief  Inspector,  and  H.  L.  Sanpord,  Entomological  Inspector, 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The  advisability  of  f  umigatiiig  all  imported  nursery  stock  at  the  port 
of  arrival  as  a  requirement  for  entry  has  been  under  consideration  for 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  hydrocyanic- 
add  gas  under  proper  temperature  conditions  is  eflFective  against  prac- 
tically all  insects  likely  to  be  introduced,  provided  these  pests  are  neither 
hermetically  sealed  in  the  tissues  of  the  plants  nor  secreted  in  the  soil 
around  the  roots. 

Under  normal  conditions  from  five  to  seven  million  ornamental  plants, 
such  as  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  aucubas,  conifers,  box  bushes,  bays,  etc., 
are  introduced  annually  with  balls  of  earth  around  their  roots.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  inspect  and  safeguard  plants  of 
this  type  without  removing  the  soil  from  the  roots.  Inasmuch  as  prac- 
tical horticulturists  have  strongly  advised  against  this  procedure  on 
account  of  its  eflFect  on  the  plants,  the  only  safe'course  appeared  to  be 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  under  va:cuum  conditions.  With 
this  end  in  view,  experiments,  listed  in  Table  I,  were  conducted,  in  which 
various  dosages  and  exposures  were  used,  in  order  that  the  effectiveness 
and  the  degree  of  safety  which  might  be  obtained  by  fumigating  all 
introduced  plants  having  balls  of  earth  around  their  roots  could  be 
determined. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 

Owing  to  the  variable  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil  surrounding  the 
toots  of  balled  plants  at  the  time  of  arrival,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  fumigate  subterranean  larvse  buried  at  vai^ous  depths  in  dry,  moist, 
and  soaked  soil.^ 

The  water  content  of  the  moist  and  of  the  soaked  soil  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  condition  of  the  soil  around  the  bulk  of  plants  at  the  time 
d  arrival.  Very  few  plants  would  survive  shipment  in  soil  as  free  from 
jooisture  as  that  used  in  the  dry  experiment    Furthermore,  the  soil 

>  The  aoil  used  ooosisted  of  z  put  of  manare,  i  part  of  peat,  and  4  parts  of  loam. 
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employed  was  not  as  compact  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  average 
balled  plant. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hyslop,  J.  J.  Davis,  and  W.  0. 
Ellis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, larvae  of  the  wheat  wireworm  {/igriotes  mancus  Say),  green  June 
beetle  {Cotinus  nitida  Linnaeus),  white  grub  (Lachnostema  sp.),  and 
PopiUia  japonica  Newman  were  obtained  and  fumigated  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

All  larvae  were  exposed  to  the  gas  in  potting  soil,  previously  de- 
scribed, contained  in  3-inch  flowerpots,  with  the  exception  of  those  used 
in  experiments  8,  9,  and  10  (Table  I),  in  which  case  5-inch  pots  were 
emplo)^.  The  position  of  the  larvae  varied,  being  from  i  to  3  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

After  the  larvae  had  been  placed  in  the  soil,  the  pots  were  transferred 
to  the  fumigation  chamber,  the  door  closed,  and  the  required  vacuum 
produced.  At  this  point  the  gas  was  generated  and  allowed  to  pass  im- 
mediately to  the  fumigation  chamber.  At  the  completion  of  the  re- 
quired exposure  the  gas  was  removed  from  the  fumigation  chamber  by 
drawing  a  25-inch  vsicuum. 

In  experiments  2  and  3  the  larvae  were  exposed  to  the  gas  for  the 
entire  period  in  a  vacuum;  in  experiment  4  they  were  exposed  to  the 
gas  for  30  minutes  in  a  vacuum,  and  30  minutes  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure;  and  in  experiment  5  they  were  exposed  to  the  gas  in  a 
vsicuum  for  30  minutes,  followed  by  a  pressure  of  10  pounds  for  30  min- 
utes. With  the  exceptions  noted,  all  experiments  were  conducted  with 
a  preliminary  vacuum  of  26  inches  for  15  minutes,  with  exposures  under 
normal  atmospheric  conditions  varying  from  i>^  to  2  hours. 

CHEMICALS   EMPLOYED   IN   THE   GENERATION    OF   HYDROCYANIC-ACID   GAS 

Sodium  cyanid  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  51  per  cent  of 
C3ranogen  and  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (about  1.84  sp.  gr.,  or  66^ 
Baum^)  were  used  in  all  experiments.  The  cyanid  was  used  in  solution 
prepared  by  dissolving  4  pounds  of  sodium  cyanid  in  i  gallon  of  water. 
The  formula  employed  was  as  follows: 

Sodium  cyanid  in  solution ounces. .     aX 

Sulphuric  acid otmce. .     i 

Water ounce. .     i 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS 

Taken  collectively  the  results  given  in  Table  I  show  that  the  killing 
of  100  per  cent  can  not  be  depended  on  where  the  larvae  are  in  balls  of 
earth  around  the  roots  of  plants,  providing  a  dosage  is  used  which  will 
not  injure  the  stock.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  moist  and 
soaked  soil. 
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As  shown  in  experiments  2  and  3,  satisfactoiy  results  are  not  obtained 
where  the  gas  is  held  in  the  presence  of  a  partial  vacuum  throughout 
\he  entire  exposure.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  a  30-minute  exposure 
of  gas  in  the  presence  of  a  partial  vacuum  and  a  3a-niinute  exposure 
under  normal  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  eflfective/  The  addition 
of  10  pounds'  pressure  for  30  minutes  in  lieu  of  normal  atmospheric 
pressure  yielded  practically  the  same  results.  It  is  obvious  from  Table 
I  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  were  invariably  secured  where  a 
15-minute  preliminary  vacuum  was  followed  by  an  exposure  of  one  or 
more  hours  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions.  Especially  was  this 
true  in  the  case  of  dry  and  moist  soil  used  in  experiments  i,  6,  7,  and  8, 
where  100  pier  cent. of  the  larvae  of  Coiinus  niUda^  Agriotes  mancus, 
PopiUia  japonica,  and  Lachnosterna  sp.  were  killed.  In  the  soaked-soil 
tests,  however,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory. 

While  there  was  no  notable  difference  in  the  resistance  to  the  gas  by 
the  various  larvae  used,  it  was  apparent  that  PopiUia  japonica  was  the 
most  difficult  to  kill,  whereas  Coiinus  nitida  was  the  most  susceptible 
to  fumigation. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  The  effectiveness  of  the  hydrocyanic-add  gas  under  the  vacuum 
process  is  influenced  by  the  water  content  of  the  soil. 

(2)  The  death  of  100  per  cent  was  not  obtained  with  larvae  in  soaked 
soil  at  dosages  ranging  from  K  ounce  to  3  ounces  per  100  cubic  feet  of 
space. 

(3)  Eliminating  the  soaked-soil  tests,  by  far  the  best  results  were 
secured  where  a  preliminary  15-inch  vacuum  preceded  an  exposure  of 
one  and  a  half  hours  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions. 

(4)  Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  the  presence  of  a  26-inch  vacuum  through- 
out the  entire  exposure  gave  negative  results  with  a  dosage  of  one  ounce 
of  sodium  cyanid  per  100  cubic  feet  and  an  exposure  of  i  hour.  An 
exposure  of  the  gas  for  one-half  hour  under  10  pounds'  pressure,  follow- 
ing a  half -hour  exposure  to  a  27-inch  vacuum,  yielded  very  indifferent 
results. 

(5)  With  our  present  knowledge  of  vacuum  fumigation  with  hydro- 
C3ranic-acid  gas,  a  dosage  exceeding  i  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  per  100 
cubic  feet  of  space  with  an  exposure  of  iX  hours  is  not  recommended 
for  plants  in  foliage.  Inasmuch  as  all  larvae  in  soaked  soil  were  not 
killed  with  dosages  var3dng  from  K  ounce  to  3  ounces  per  100  cubic 
feet  of  space,  fumigation  at  the  port  of  entry  with  a  dosage  which  will 
not  injure  the  plants  can  not  prevent  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  all  subterranean  pests. 
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CATAI^ASE  AND  OXIDASE  CONTENT  OF  SEEDS  IN  RE- 
I.AXION  TO  THEIR  DORMANCY,  AGE,  VITALITY,  AND 
RESI>IRATION 

By  Wu^uz^AJMi  CrockbR,  PlatU  Physiologist,  Office  of  Physiological  and  Fermentation 
Investx^at-ions,  and  GborgS  T.  HAitRiNOTON,  Scientific  Assistant,  Seed-Testing  Lab- 
oratari^^^   Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^ 

INTRODUCTION 

For  soxne  years  the  Seed-Testing  Laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry  has  been  using  daily  alternating  temperatures  for  the  germination 

of  certaiix  seeds.  In  these  alternations  the  lower  temperature  is  used  about 

18  hours  and  the  higher  temperature  about  6  hours  of  the  day.    Alter- 

^^fi^g   temperatures  are  found  especially  favorable  for  the  germination 

of  the    seeds  of  certain  grasses:  Johnson  grass,  Holcus  halepensis  L. 

{Sc/rghfUftn^  halepensis  Pois.) ;  bluegrass,  Poa  praiensis;  and  Bermuda  grass, 

CcJ)r»ofci  dactylon  (L.)  Kuntze.    For  Johnson  grass  30°  C.  for  18  hours 

^^  4-5^  C.  for  6  hours  of  the  day  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  favor- 

^^    ^temation.    Sudan  grass,  Holcus  halepensis  sudanensis   (Piper) 

tch^^     (^^f^dropo^on   halepensis  sudanensis    Piper),  which    is   do^y 

^^^^  to  Johnson  grass  and  very  similar  to  it  in  most  respects,  germi- 

^^   x^eadily  at  constant  temperatures. 

y^^^aig  the  last  three  years  (1916-1918)  an  extensive  ph3rsiQlogical 
•  ^^  ^>i  the  behavior  of  the  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  and  Sudan  grass  has 
^  ^^^^«de  in  order  to  get  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
^^^^tiirements  of  the  two  regarding  alternate  temperatures  for  ger- 


j-  '^^^n.  Incidentally  such  a  study  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
jl^^^^l  germination  and  the  physiology  of  germination  in  general. 
.  ^•^■s^Jly  seeds  of  several  other  grasses  and  of  a  number  of  other  families 
-^j^^"^^^5en  drawn  into  the  investigation.  The  present  paper  reports  one 
^^  ^^:t  this  extensive  comparative  study  of  the  physiology  of  germination. 

MECHANICS  OF  DORMANCY 

jjjj  *^^*rief  statement  of  the  mechanics  of  dormancy  in  seeds  can  profit- 
j^^  "^^^  made  at  this  point,  since  it  will  throw  light  on  experiments  to  be 
j^^^^is^  later.  There  are  two  general  means  by  which  seeds  are  ren- 
g^^^^  dormant  even  when  they  have  morphologically  mature  embryos 
-__,.^^"ve  all  the  external  conditions  necessary  for  germination. 

w^;  •w^^^^'iters  are  under  grett  obfi<«tion  to  the  foOowinc  orgenitationi  for  rappBes  of  seeds  used  in  this 
tofetk,^J^  ^JteOflSceof  Forage  Crop  Inv»iirtistk)iis  for  Johnson  grass  and  Sudan  grass  seeds  of  v«iiousM<t» 
of  n-y^^  '^^ith  data  as  to  time  and  plaoe  of  collection;  to  the  Seed-Testing  I«aboratories  for  several  samples 
for  ^jy^^*^-^old  seeds  of  AmaraiUkiu  retrofUtus;  and  to  the  botanies  1  staff  of  the  SUte  College  of  Washington 
.^^^^fflioiM  of  various  species  of  Amaranthns  made  at  PuUman,  Wash. 

^  Agricultural  Rcseardi.  Vol.  XV.  No.  3 
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(i)  In  one  type  the  embryo  is  dormant  (incapable  of  growth  when  it  is 
naked  and  furnished  ordinary  germination  conditions)  and  must  go  through 
some  very  ftmdamental  changes  preliminary  to  growth.  The  changes 
generally  require  considerable  time — weeks  or  months.  Some  experiments 
already  published  {i^^  ig,  2oy  and  many  unpublished  experiments  made  at 
the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Davis  and  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Rose, 
together  with  experiments  reported  in  this  paper,  show  the  optimum 
condition  for  after-ripening  of  dormant  embryos,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  embryo  during  after-ripening.  The  seeds  of 
this  type  that  have  been  studied  in  some  detail  are:  Various  species  of 
Crataegus,  peach  (Amygdalus  persica),  Ambrosia  irifida,  A.  artemisiaefoUa, 
and  basswood  (Tilia  americana) .  The  optimum  conditions  for  the  changes 
seem  to  be  a  temperature  of  about  5°  C,  with  a  good  oxygen  and  water 
supply.  The  removal  of  the  carpels  or  other  coat  structures  hastens  the 
process  markedly,  and  it  does  so,  in  part  at  least,  by  increasing  the  water 
and 'oxygen  supply.  The  following  changes  have  been  noted  as  after- 
ripening  progresses:  Continuous  rise. in  the  vigor  of  the  resulting  seed- 
ling, as  manifested  by  rate  of  growth  and  resistance  to  fungal  attack; 
increase  in  the  amount  of  water  absorbed;  increase  in  total  add;  slight 
(due  to  buflfers)  but  evident  increase  of  H+  concentration;  increase  in 
catalase  activity;  and  increase  in  oxidase  activity,  at  least  as  manifested 
by  action  on  guaiacum  and  on  chromogens  already  in  the  plant. 

(2)  In  the  second  type  of  dormancy  inclosing  structures  prevent 
growth  of  the  embryo  by  holding  out  some  growth  factor  or  holding  in 
some  growth  inhibitor.  In  hard  seeds  water  is  entirely  excluded.  In 
Amaranthus  and  Alisma  (75, 16)  an  initial  rapid  water  absorption  ceases 
before  the  imbibitional  and  osmotic  forces  of  the  embryo  are  satisfied, 
because  the  swelling  of  the  seed  contents  is  not  sufficient  to  break  the 
seed  coats.  In  many  seeds  the  coats  reduce  the  oxygen  supply  below 
the  necessary  minimum  for  germination  (13).  » 

If  freshly  harvested  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  are  kept  in  a  germinator  at 
20®  C,  they  will  remain  dormant  for  more  than  a  year  and  probably  for 
many  years.  Under  this  condition  they  go  through  a  change  by  which 
they  become  less  capable  of  germination  at  higher  constant  tempera- 
tures (25®  or  30°  C.)  than  fresh  seeds  and  very  much  less  so  than  dry 
stored  seeds  of  the  same  collection.  The  senior  writer  (15)  has  spoken 
of  this  deepened  dormancy  produced  in  a  germinator  furnishing  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  germination  as  ''second  dormancy"  and  has 
pointed  out  its  rather  general  occurrence  as  reported  in  the  literature. 
Johnson  grass  seeds  in  dry  storage  gradually  af  ter-ripen,  so  that  their 
germination  improves  both  at  alternate  and  constant  temperatures. 

The  dormancy  in  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  is  imposed  by  structures 
inclosing  the  embryo  (scales,  pericarp,  and  tegmen),  for  removal  of 

1  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  I^teratore  died/'  p.  173-174. 
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these  structures  leads  to  very  prompt  and  practically  complete  germi- 
nation in  fresh  seeds,  after-ripened  seeds,  and  seeds  in  secondary  dor- 
mancy.* The  seedlings  resulting  in  every  case  are  about  equally  vigor- 
ous. This  indicates  that  the  embryo  itself  is  not  dormant.  As  yet 
how  the  inclosing  structures  enforce  dormancy  is  not  known.  It  is  not 
by  the  complete  exclusion  of  water,  for  the  intact  seeds  absorb  water 
rather  readily;  nor  through  reduction  of  the  oxygen  supply,  for  these 
seeds  are  indifferent  to  variations  in  oxygen  presstu'es  varying  from  one- 
fifth  to  five-fold  that  of  the  atmosphere;  nor  to  narcotic  action  of  carbon 
dioxid  held  in  by  the  coats,  as  Kidd  (2S)  has  assumed  to  be  the  case  for 
all  dormant  seeds  that  absorb  water  readily,  for  caibon  dioxid  in  high 
partial  pressures  is  a  good  forcing  agent  for  dormant  seeds  of  Johnson 

grass. 

CATALASE  IN  SEEDS 

Catalase  is  an  enz3an  capable  of  splitting  hydrogen  peroxid  into  water 
and  oxygen.  It  is  universally  present  in  living  matter  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a  property  of  all  enzyms  until  Loew  (jo)  showed  it  to 
be  a  distinct  body.  There  is  some  question  arising  as  to  its  real  enzymic 
nature  (i,  2). 

Its  function  in  the  organism  is  not  known.  Loew  believed  that  in 
aerobes  it  protected  the  organism  against  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen 
peroxid  produced  in  respiration.  In  anaerobes  he  assumed  that  it 
loosened  chemical  affinities,  aiding  splittings,  oxidations,  and  reduc- 
tions. Others  have  assigned  it  protective  action  against  excessive 
oxidations  in  the  organism  by  organic  peroxids  or  even  an  e^ential  part 
in  respiration  (27,  p.  138-1 40).  Whatever  its  function  Zieger  (57)  has 
shown  some  correlation  between  catalase  content  and  metabolism  in 
animals,  and  several  workers  {2,  12,  15,  ^9,  32)  have  shown  a  rather 
close  correlation  between  respiratory  intensity  and  catalase  activity. 

EXPERIMENTAl,  METHODS 

The  catalase  activity  was  determined  by  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
used  by  Appleman  (j).  A  given  weight  of  seed  material,  after  being 
ground  in  a  mortar  and  worked  through  a  piece  of  bolting  cloth  of  de- 
sirable mesh,  was  shaken  up  in  the  bottle  of  the  apparatus  with  5  cc.  of 
distilled  water.  Then  5  cc.  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  rendered  neutral  to 
phenolphthalein  by  the  addition  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxid,  was  placed 
in  the  dropping  funnel  and  the  bottle  and  dropping  fuimel  lowered  into 
a  water  bath  at  25°  C.  After  the  apparatus  with  its  contents  had  reached 
the  temperature  of  the  water  bath  the  hydrogen  peroxid  was  dropped 
into  the  plant  emulsion  and  the  mixture  continuously  shaken.    The 

*  One  ol  the  best  ways  to  remove  these  stnictures  b  to  pidc  the  caryopses  oat  of  U)e  scales  and  treat  them 
in  the  air-dry  rondHion  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  This  treatment  is 
foOowedbythoronch  washing,  first  with  a  5  per  cent  sohtUon  of  sodtum  hydrocen  carbonate  and  later  with 
distilled  water.    In  the  last  washing  care  should  be  taken  to  rub  away  all  the  carbonized  material. 
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amount  of  oxygen  delivered  in  any  given  time  was  read  in  the  gas  burette. 
The  amount  of  ground  material  used  for  each  experiment  varied  from 
0.5  to  0.025  gm.,  depending  upon  the  catalase  activity  of  the  tissue.  In 
general  0.14  gm.  gave  a  delivery  rate  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  apparatus, 
and  except  when  otherwise  stated  that  is  the  amount  used  for  each 
determination  in  this  paper.  Bolting  cloth  of  70  to  80  mesh  to  the  inch 
was  found  most  desirable.  This  degree  of  pulverizing  gave  the  maxi- 
mum activity  for  Johnson  grass,  although  finer  grinding  (100  mesh  to 
the  inch)  gave  somewhat  higher  activity  for  the  clover. 

Dioxogen  (H3O2  12  V.),  of  the  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  was  used  almost 
exclusively  in  these  experiments,  but  two  other  brands  of  hydrogen 
peroxid  were  also  tried,  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  3.10  per  cent,  of  the  Oak- 
land Chemical  Co.,  and  hydrogen  peroxid,  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  J.  T  Baker 
Chemical  Co.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  furnished  the  following  pharma- 
copeial  analyses  of  these  peroxids: 

Peroxid  of  hydrogen  (Oakland  Chemical  Co.) 

Available  H2O2 2.77  per  cent. 

Nonvolatile  matter  in  20  cc 0.021  gm. 

Acidity,  25  cc 1.4  cc.  Nlio. 

No  preservative  detected. 

Hydrogen  peroxid,  C.  P.  (/.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Co.) 

Available  H2O2 2.92  per  cent. 

Nonvolatile  matter,  20  cc 0.036  gm. 

Acidity,  25  cc 1.77  cc.  Nlio 

Acetanilid  (declared  i  part  in  7,000) ! i  part  in  18,000. 

Dioxogen  (Oakland  Chemical  Co.) 

Available  H2O2 3.63  per  cent. 

Nonvolatile  matter,  20  cc o.oii  gm. 

Acidity,  25  cc 0.9  cc.  NjiQ. 

No  preservative  detected. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  percentage  of  HjO,  found  in  these 
peroxids  by  the  pharmacopeial  method  with  the  percentages  calctdated 
from  the  amount  of  gas  delivered  upon  adding  an  excess  of  seed  catalase. 
In  the  determinations  with  catalase  2  gm.  of  the  unneutralized  peroxid 
was  diluted  with  3  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  to  this  was  added  an  emul- 
sion of  1.5  gm.  of  powdered  crimson-clover  seeds  in  5  cc.  of  water.  The 
gas  delivered  was  reduced  to  standard  pressure  and  temperature  and 
its  weight  calculated  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  all  oxygen.  From 
this  the  percentage  of  HjO,  in  the  peroxids  was  then  calculated.  The 
values  given  in  every  case  are  the  average  of  two  or  more  closely 
agreeing  determinations.    These  percentages  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

It  is  seen  that  the  catalase  determinations  are  somewhat  larger  in 
every  case  and  that  the  percentage  excess  is  about  constant.  This 
discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  a  consistent  error  in  one  or  the  other  of 
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the  series  of  determmations,  but  the  possibility  remains  that  the  catalase 
may  split  some  of  the  HjO,  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  On  the  basis  of 
the  first  and  the  more  Kkdy  assumption  it  seems  probable  that  catalase 
gives  a  complete  decomposition  of  H,0,. 

The  biologist  needs  to  know  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxids  he  uses,  whether  they  are  used  as  steriUzing  agents,  forcing 
agents  for  dormant  seeds,  or  for  catalase  determinations.  He  will  find 
the  catalase  method  sufficiently  accurate  and  easily  run  with  materials 
at  hand.  The  determination  can  be  made  without  neutralizing  the 
acidity  of  the  peroxids,  even  when  it  is  rather  high.  The  great  excess 
of  the  plant  powder  used  (probably  acting  as  a  buffer),  along  with  the 
dilution  of  the  peroxids,  sufficiently  counteract  the  inhibiting  effects  of 
the  acids  to  give  complete  decomposition. 

We  have  found  dioxogen  a  desirable  brand  of  hydrogen  peroxid  for 
catalase  determinations  and  for  use  as  a  forcing  agent  for  dormant 
seeds.  It  bears  a  rather  high  percentage  of  HjO,.  The  concentration 
runs  almost  constant  for  different  bottles  of  the  same  lot  (date  cut  into 

Table  I. — Percentage  of  H/)^  in  hydrogen  peroxids 


Soorce  of  nuiterUU. 

Method  of  determinap 
tioo. 

Excess  of 
catalase. 

Pharma- 
copeial. 

Pwmrid  of  hydrogMi,  Oakland  Chemical  Co 

2.77 
3.02 
3-75 

a  68 

Hydrogen  peioxiS,  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Co 

a.  92 
3.62 

the  label)  and  for  bottles  of  different  lots  so  far  as  our  examinations 
have  gone.     Its  acidity  is  also  low  and  about  constant. 

Before  using  a  bottle  of  dioxogen  we  always  determined  the  percentage 
of  H2O2  in  it.  We  also  neutraUzed  portions  of  it  to  phenolphthalein  as 
they  were  to  be  used.  The  5  cc.  employed  in  each  catalase  determina- 
tion is  capable  of  deUvering  about  65  cc.  of  oxygen  at  the  temperature 
of  the  experiment.  The  concentration  of  catalase  and  time  was  so 
adjusted  that  in  general  not  more  than  one-half  the  oxygen  was  deliv- 
ered in  an  experiment,  thus  giving  a  great  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxid. 

EXPERIMENTAI.   WORK 
BFP0CT  OF  ACmiTY 

Various  workers  (r,  30)  have  mentioned  the  sensitiveness  of  catalase 
to  acids  and  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  maximum  activity  and 
minimum  destruction  occur  in  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  milium. 
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Appleman  (j)  seems  to  consider  the  plant  material  the  main  source  of 
destructive  acids.  In  our  work  with  seeds  the  hydrogen  peroxids  are 
the  main  source  of  injurious  acids.  Without  neutralization  the  two 
more  add  hydrogen  peroxids  mentioned  above  give  (with  Johnson 
grass)  only  about  one-third  as  much  catalase  activity  as  does  the  less 
acid  dioxogen.  When  all  these  peroxids  are  neutralized  or  an  excess  of 
calcium  carbonate  is  used,  the  three  give  more  nearly  equal  catalase 
activity.  The  more  add  ones  are  still  somewhat  bdow  the  dioxogen, 
due  dther  to  lower  concentration  or  other  inhibitors.  Table  II  shows 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  dioxogen  upon  the  catalase  activity  of 
Johnson  grass. 

TablS  II. — Catalase  activity  as  modified  by  the  reaction  of  the  dioxogen 

>red  X  year.    70-mesJi  boltinc  doth.    o.  z  gm.  of  meal, 
needed  to  neutralixe  35  cc.  of  diozogen  to  phenoli^t] 


rjc^maoii  grass  dry-stored  x  year.    70-mesJi  bolting  doth.    o.  i  gm.  of  meal.    0.0  cc.  of  A7xo  todittm  kydraxid 
'  '•  -      •        .  hthaleinl 


Amount  of  NJio  sodium  hydrozid  added. 

Oxygen  liberated  alter- 

imin. 

3  min. 

5  min. 

zo  min* 

One-half  amount  needed  to  neutralize 

Full  amount  needed  to  neutralize 

Cc. 
4.1 
4.2 

4.3 
4.  I 
1.9 
4-1 

Cc. 

7-5 

'■! 

7.6 

Ce. 
9.9 
lao 
10.0 

5.6 
10.  a 

Cc 

13-9 
14. 1 

Twice  amotmt  needed  to  neutralize 

13.9 
12.8 

7.9 

13-9 

Three  times  amount  needed  to  neutralize .... 
None 

Excess  of  calciiun  carbonate 

Table  II  shows  that  the  natural  acidity  of  dioxogen  reduces  greatly  the 
catalase  activity  of  Johnson  grass,  but  that  an  addition  of  sodium  hy- 
droxid  from  one-half  of  the  amount  needed  for  neutralization  to  phenol- 
phthalein  to  twice  the  amount  needed  for  such  neutralization  gives  maxi- 
mum activity.  Dioxogen  that  is  half  neutralized  to  phenolphthalein  is 
still  acid  to  neutral  red.  As  is  well  known,  neutral  red  turns  practically 
at  the  neutral  point  (!!"*•=  lo""^),  while  phenolphthalein  turns  at  a  point 
that  is  distinctly  basic  (H+  =  io~*).  The  filtrate  from  the  dioxogen-cata- 
lase  mixture  (the  dioxogen  being  neutral  to  phenolphthalein)  in  the 
above  experiments  is  basic  to  neutral  red,  while  the  filtrate  from  the 
emulsion  of  seed  material  is  acid  to  neutral  red.  From  all  the  facts  here 
reported  it  appears  that  catalase  of  Johnson  grass  is  rather  sensitive  to 
acids,  but  that  it  gives  maximum  activity  in  a  considerable  range  of  re- 
action from  very  slightly  acid  to  rather  markedly  basic. 
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Table  III  shows  the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  dioxogen  upon  the 
catalase  activity  of  a  number  of  seeds.  An  examination  of  the  table  will 
show  that  unneutralized  dioxogen  inhibits  in  all  and  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  inhibition  falls  as  the  amount  of  powder  increases.  The  plant 
material  apparently  acts  as  a  buffer.  In  the  after-ripened  peach  seed 
when  0.2  gm.  of  the  seeds  is  used  there  is  practically  no  inhibiting,  while 
it  is  very  marked  with 


^M 


as 


30 


BS 


BO 


/^ 


/o 


0.05  gm.  These  relations 
for  the  peach  are  well 
shown  by  the  curves  in 
figure  I. 

From  these  results  it  5 
is  evident  that  one  must  jii 
look  after  the  reaction  ^ 
of  the  hydrogen  peroxid  ^| 
in  measuring  the  cata-  ^ 
lase    of   seeds.    In  his  ^ 
work  with   the   potato  ^ 
tuber   Appleman    (j)  L 
maintained    a    neutral  ^ 
reaction  by  adding  an  ex-  ^ 
cess  of  calcium  carbon-  ki 
ate.    He    showed    that  1^ 
the  emulsion  of  gtound  5^ 
tuber  either    contained  5^ 
or  developed   sufficient  C 
add  to  injure    greatly  ^^ 
the  catalase  aftef  stand-  ^  ^ 
ing  for  a  number  of  dajrs  ^ 
and  that  this  in  jury  could 
be  avoided  by  grinding 
the  tuber  with  an  excess 
of  calcium  carbonate.   It 

u   ui  u  ^^*  ''"^^Pil^  showing  the  effect  of  the  addity  of  diozogea  upon 

is     probable,      however,     the  catalase  activity  of  after -ripened  peach  seeds;  also  the  buffer 
tHat     the     low     catalase     ^^^^  ^^  seed  material;  x.  o.i  gm.  <tf  seed  material,  dioxogen 
....  neutralixed;3,o.agm.  of  seed  material,  dioxogen  not  neutralized;  3, 

acUvlty  Of  newly-ground     ©.05  gm.  of  seed  material,  dioxogen  neutralized;  4.  0.05  gm.  of  seed 
tubers   not  treated  with     n»terial.  dioxogen  not  neutralized. 

caldum  carbonate  was  partly,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the  addity  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxid  used. 

DBGRBIS  OF  PULVISRIZATION 

The  degree  of  pulverization  has  considerable  effect  upon  the  activity 
of  catalase.  As  Table  IV  shows,  Johnson  grass  gives  maximum  activity 
with  medium  fineness  of  the  powder  (70-80-mesh  sieve)  and  very  much 
less  activity  with  fine  grinding  (200-mesh  sieve),  as  well  as  with  much 
coarser  meal  (40-mesh  sieve).    Crimson  clover  gives  maximum  activity 
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Table  III. — Effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  dioxogen  upon  the  aUalase  activity  of  various 
seeds;  also  the  buffer  effect  of  the  seed  material 

[0.9  cc.  of  Nlio  sodium  hydnudd  neutralizes  25  cc.  of  dioxogen  to  phenolphthalein.    zoo^nesh  botting  doth 
for  clover;  70-mesh  for  other  seeds.] 


Seed  used. 


Sudan  grass 

Amaranthus  blitoides. .. 
Amaranthus  retroflexus 


Peach,  dry-stored 

Peach,  after-ripened 

Do 

Crimson  c\ovei(Trifoliufn  incarnatum) 


Pow- 
der 
used. 


Gm. 
o.  I 


.  3 
.  I 

.  3 


.  3 
.  2 
•OS 


AT/io  sodi- 
um hy- 
droadd 

added  per 
ascc.  of 

dioQCogen. 


Cc. 
0.45 
•9 
.  o 

9 
o 

9 
o 

45 
9 
7 
o 

.9 
o 

9 
o 

7 
9 
o 

45 
9 
7 
4-5 
.0 


Oxygen  liberated  af  ter^ 


zmin. 


Cc, 

it 

4-8 
4.9 

a- 4 

9.6 

9.0 

6.7 

•9 

18.3 

5-7 
5-2 
1-5 

13.0 

15- o 

15-8 

15-3 

6.1 


3mm. 


Cc 

6.9 

9-9 

4.7 

II.  8 

9.0 

9.0 

4.5 

17.3 

17.7 

16.  7 

12.5 
3.6 

2.5 
40.5 
41.8 

12.8 
3.3 

32.6 
23.8 
33.  7 

ai 


Cc. 

9.2 

14.0 
7-4 

14.7 

10.9 

II.  I 

5-6 

21.3 

31.6 
30.2 

15- o 
4.1 
4-0 


31.6 

18:1 
2.5 

X5-9 
24-3 
25- 9 

23- 9 
8.8 


with  loo-mesh  and  very  nearly  maximum  with  200-mesh,  but  much 
reduced  activity  with  4C)-mesh.  Agitation  of  enzyms  generally  causes 
degeneration.  The  fall  in  activity  with  finer  pulverization  may  be  due 
to  the  denaturing  of  the  catalase  by  excessive  mechanical  manipulation 
in  grinding  and  working  the  powder  through  the  very  fine  bolting  doth. 
TabliS  IV. — Effect  of  the  degree  of  pulverising  upon  cataUise  activity 

[Boltinff  doth  used:  70, 80,  zoo,  and  aoo  mesh  to  the  inch.    The  sieve  used  had  circular  holes  o.6zo  mm.  in 

diameter] 


Seed  used  and  wdght  of  powder. 

Mesh  of 

sieve  per 

inch. 

Oxygen  liberated  aftet^ 

imin. 

3  min. 

5  min. 

xomin. 

Johnson  firass.  0.14.  em 

300 

100 
80 
70 

200 

100 

70 

Cc. 
31 
3-7 
4.9 
4.9 
31 
15.9 
16. 1 

150 

7.5 

Cc 
6.8 
9.0 

ia8 

7.3 
3a  9 

32.  I 
31.  0 
13.  I 

Cc, 

9v2 
II.  9 

14.4 
14.6 

10.  5 

31.9 

23.6 
33.5 
14- 5 

Cc 
15-2 

33.3 
34.7 

34*0 

17-4 

Crimson  clover,  0.07  gm 

a  o.6zo-mm.  holes. 
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Table  V  shows  the  diameter  of  the  cells  of  various  parts  of  the  two 
seeds  mentioned  in  Table  IV;  also  the  pore  diameter  of  some  of  the 
sieT^  used.  Maximum  activity  is  obtained  when  the  average  diameter 
of  the  sieve  mesh  is  several  times  the  diameter  of  the  cells.  The  greater 
injiuy  from  fine  pulverizing  in  Johnson  grass  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
larger  average  cell  diameter.  Johnson  grass  catalase  may  also  be  relatively 
sensitive  to  mechanical  agitation,  as  later  sections  show  it  to  be  to  heat 
and  aging  effects.  The  endosperm  of  grasses  has  extremely  low  cata- 
lase activity,  so  it  is  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  connection.  It  is 
evident  from  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  section  that  attention  must 
be  given  to  uniformity  and  fineness  of  pulverization. 

Tabls  V. — Diameter  of  cells  of  various  harts  of  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  and  crimson 

clover 


Material. 


Crimson  clover: 

Cellsof  cotyledons 

Hypocotyl,  except  small  ceUs  of  plerome 

inson  grass: 

ScuteUum,  except  elongated  enzym  layer 

Coleoptile  and  coleorhiza  same,  except  small  primordial  cells 

aoo-mesh  bolting  cloth 

loo-mesh  bolting  cloth 

70-mesh  bolting  cloth 

Sieve  with  o.6zo-mm.  holes 


CeUor 
idl- 


M 
16-  40 

15-30 

33-66 

1^33 

33-  75 

140-183 

214-250 

610 


DBGBNBRATION  OP  THIS  POWDER 

The  powder  ready  for  catalase  determination  degenerates  rather  rap- 
idly when  stored  in  a  desiccator  over  qtiicklime.  Table  VI  shows  typical 
data  for  Johnson  grass,  the  only  species  tested.  This  degeneration  may 
be  due  in  part  to  excessive  drying,  but  it  is  probably  in  the  main  an 
aging  change.  A  later  section  shows  that  there  is  a  slow  time  degener- 
ation in  intact  seeds.  The  morphological  integrity,  however,  seems  to 
sectu:e  very  slow  degeneration.  From  the  results  reported  in  this  sec- 
tion it  is  evident  that  it  is  best  to  grind  and  screen  the  seed  material 
just  previotis  to  making  the  catalase  determinations. 


Tablb  VI.- 

—Degeneration  of  catalase  in  the  powder  of  Johru 

on  grass  seeds 

Period  of  storage  of  powder. 

Oxycenlibefated 
aftei^ 

smin. 

xondn. 

idav ..   . 

Cc 
13.  X 

4.0 

Cc. 
xS.6 

54  days 

5^8 
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In  his  work  on  plant  oxidases  Bunzell  (jj)  frequently  uses  powdered 
plant  material,  but  he  has  apparently  made  no  statement  as  to  the 
defeneration  of  the  oxidase  in  it  with  stors^e. 

VARIOUS  ORGANS  OF  THB  8B8D 

In  the  grains  of  grasses  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  catalase 
activity  of  different  regions  of  the  grain.  Tables  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X 
give  data  on  this  point.  In  Stoner  wheat  (Table  VII)  the  catalase 
activity  of  the  embryo  is  28  to  29  times  that  of  the  endosperm.  The 
complete  caryopsis  shows  very  low  activity  as  compared  with  the  embryo 
and  less  than  twice  that  of  the  endosperm.  The  embryo  of  this  wheat 
constitutes  about  3.3  per  cent  of  the  caryopsis.  The  low  catalase  activity 
of  the  endosperm  agrees  with  the  claim  of  Grilss  (24,  p.  20-^4)  and  others 
that  it  is  composed  in  the  main  of  dead  cells  except  for  the  aleurone  layer. 
Burlakow  (4)  has  found  that  the  respiratory  intensity  of  wheat  embryos 
is  about  20  times  that  of  the  endosperms.  It  seems  then  that  in  these 
seed  organs  high  catalase  activity  parallels  high  respiratory  intensity. 

TablK  VII.— Cotoioftf  activity  of  embryo »  endosperm,  and  caryopsis  of  Stoner  wheat; 
collected  in  August,  IQ17;  run  on  October  5,  igiy 


Part  of  seed  used 


Oxygen  fibented  alter— 


I  nxtn.  3  nun.  5  oun.  xo 


Caryopsis  less  embryo 

Caryopsis 

Embryo 

Ratio,  embryo  to  endosperm 


23- 3 


Ce. 
1.4 
2.3 

39-3 
38:1 


1-7 
a-7 


Ce. 


2.0 

3-5 


With  the  smaller  grass  seeds  it  is  an  almost  endless  task  to  separate 
enough  embryos  to  make  catalase  determinations,  so  in  such  grasses 
other  methods  were  used  for  estimating  the  activity  of  various  r^ons. 
In  a  fixed  hybrid  of  Tunis  grass  and  sorghum  the  catalase  activity  was 
measured  for  the  caryopsis  and  the  endosperm  (Table  VIII).  The 
activity  of  the  embryo  was  calculated  from  these  data  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  embryo  constitutes  9.6  per  cent  of  the  caryopsis.  Such  calcu- 
lations tally  closely  with  the  actual  measurements  in  the  wheat,  and  it  is 
probable  they  would  do  so  here. 

TabliS  VIII. — Catalase  activity  of  the  caryopsis  and  endosperm  of  a  fixed  hybrid  of  Tunis 
grass  and  sorghum  seeds  freshly  harvested 


Region  of  seed  used. 


Oxygen  liberated  after— 


iznin. 


3  min. 


c  nun.         10 


Caryopsis  less  embryo 

Caryopsis 

Calculated  for  embryo 

Ratio,  embryo  to  endosperm 


Cc. 

4.4 

"•3 

65.7 

16. 4:1 


Cc 

9.8 

33.3 

113.  5 

xz.  6:1 


Cc 

X3-4 
39.3 

133- 1 
xo:x 


Cc 
19.0 

37-9 

17a  X 

9a 
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In  Sudan  grass  the  caryopsis  was  divided  into  a  distal  and  proximal 
portion  by  cutting  it  crosswise  just  distal  to  the  embryo.  The  proximal 
embryo  portion  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  distal  endosperm  portion. 
As  shown  in  Table  IX,  the  embryo  portion  is  more  than  twice  as  active 
as  the  complete  caryopsis  and  several  times  as  active  as  the  endosperm 
end.  Here,  again,  the  embryo  has  very  high  catalase  activity  in  com- 
parison with  the  endosperm. 

TablS  IX. — Caiahse  actvoity  of  the  distal  and  proximal  ends  of  the  caryopsis  of  Sudan 
grass  collected  at  Khartum,  Africa  (iQii}).  Immature  and  mature  gridns  separated 
with  a  vertical  air-blast  separator 


Sort  of  cnin  tued. 

Portion  of  caiyoptb 
used. 

Oxygen  liberated  after- 

xmln. 

jmin. 

smin. 

loznin. 

Do 

Endosperm  end 

Embryo  end 

0>mplete 

Ce. 

1-3 

17.5 

6.4 

.8 

3.S 

Ce, 

2.9 
32.0 

"J 

7.5 

Cc 

4' 

16.3 

2.4 

3a  9 

la  I 

Cc 

S.6 

Do 

23.  3 

Endoq>erm  end 

Embryo  end 

Complete 

1-5 
28.0 

Do 

Do 

14.3 

Table  X  shows  the  relative  activity  of  caryopses,  the  bracts  inclosing 
them,  and  the  sterile  florets  of  Johnson  grass.  As  one  wotdd  expect,  the 
nonliving  and  nonfunctioning  parts  show  low  catalase  activity.  They 
likely  also  show  very  low  respiratory  activity.  The  data  of  this  section 
show  that  the  catalase  activity  of  the  various  organs  of  the  grains  of 
grasses  parallels  the  physiological  activity  of  these  organs.  The  catalase 
in  the  endosperm,  caryopsis  bracts,  and  sterile  florets  may  be  a  residuum 
of  previous  physiological  activity.  This  seems  to  be  the  case,  at  least 
with  the  last  two  organs  mentioned,  for  in  them  catalase  activity  shows 
an  enormous  fall  with  one  year  of  dry  storage.  In  this  time  it  falls  to 
one-seventh,  or  even  one-tenth,  its  activity  in  the  fresh  but  well-ripened 
seed.  A  later  section  shows  a  time  fall  in  the  catalase  of  the  caryopsis 
of  grasses,  but  the  rate  of  fall  in  this  is  much  slower. 

Table  X. — Catalase  activity  of  various  organs  in  a  sample  of  fohnson  grass  seeds 


Condition  of  plant. 

Part  of  plant  used. 

Oxygen  liberated 
after— 

smin. 

Caryopses 

Cc. 

13- 0 

:l 

23.  S 

6.3 

Cc. 

18,4 
.7 

Do 

Bracts  surrounding  caryopses. . 
Sterile  florets 

Do 

Freshly  harvested  but  mature 
Johnson  grass. 
Do 

CarvoDses 

3a.  8 
11 

■«i«wAjxr^fcrwa 

Bracts  covering  caryopses 

Sterile  florets 

Do 
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MATURITY  OP  THB  GRAINS 

The  catalase  activity  of  the  grains  of  grasses  is  determined  to  a  large 
degree  by  their  maturity  at  the  time  of  harvest.  The  immature  grains 
have  much  higher  activity  than  the  mature  ones.  This  holds  for  Sudan 
grass,  as  shown  in  Table  VIII.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  higher 
activity  of  immature  grains  is  not  lost  with  thorough  drying,  but  that 
it  is  maintained  after  years  of  dry  storage. 

Since  the  immature  caryopses  are  much  smaller  than  the  mature  ones, 
the  question  naturally  occurs,  Is  the  activity  per  caryopsis  about  the 
same  in  mature  and  immature  seeds?  Table  XI  gives  data  that  answers 
this  question.  In  this  experiment  10  seeds  were  used  in  each  determi- 
nation. 

TabliS  XI. — Catalase  activity  of  an  equal  number  of  mature  and  immature  seeds  of  Sudan 
grass  collected  at  Khartum,  Africa  (igiif) 


Caryopses  used. 

Oxygen  liberated  after— 

imin. 

3min. 

smin. 

xomin. 

Cc, 

2.  I 
2.  I 

Cc. 
4.0 
4.1 

Cc. 
5.3 

Cc, 

7.  a 

7-7 

10  mature.  0.07  finii.+  <rf  Dowder 

It  is  evident  that  the  activity  per  caryopsis,  whether  mature  or  imma- 
ture, is  about  equal.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  embryo  (the  region 
of  main  activity)  makes  up  a  greater  percentage  of  the  caryopsis  in  the 
immature  ones  or  whether  there  is  about  constant  catalase  activity  per 
embryo  regardless  of  size  and  maturity.  The  endosperms  may  also  be 
more  active  in  the  immature  caryopses. 

Table  XII  shows  the  catalase  activity  of  immature  and  mature  cary- 
opses of  Johnson  grass  about  two  weeks  after  it  had  been  harvested.  The 
caryopses  were  removed  from  the  bracts  in  a  bunch  of  grains  that  ranged 
from  medium  to  thorough  maturity,  and  divided  into  two  lots:  Mature 
(large,  plump,  dark-brown  caryopses),  and  immature  (small,  somewhat 
wrinkled,  pink  to  light-brown  caryopses). 

Table  XII. — Catalase  activity  of  mature  and  immature  caryopses  of  Johnson  grass;  col- 
lected on  September  14, 1917;  run  on  September  28,  IQ17 


Caryopses  used. 

Oxygen  liberated  after— 

imin. 

3  min. 

10  min. 

Immature 

Cc. 

'o-5 
8.9 

Cc, 
22.4 
X7.5 

Ce. 
29.6 
23- 5 

Cc, 
4a6 
32.8 

Mature 
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Newly  harvested  seeds  of  Amaranihus  reiroflexus  show  a  similar  rela- 
tion between  the  catalase  activity  of  immature  and  mature  seeds.  The 
data  for  this  seed  are  given  in  Table  XIII. 

Tabi^  XIII. — Catalase  acttviiy  of  mature  and  immature  seeds  of  Amaranihus  reirofUxus; 
collected  on  September  14,  igiy;  run  on  September  24,  igiy 


Oxygen  liberated  after— 

OtfyopMSttsed. 

X  min. 

3  min. 

5  min. 

xomin. 

Matme 

Cc. 

7.9 
12.5 

Cc, 

13-9 
25.0 

Cc. 

16.5 
30.6 

Cc. 
19.7 
36.7 

Immattire 

From  the  data  of  this  section  it  is  evident  that  in  comparing  the 
catalase  activity  of  different  lots  of  seeds  one  must  be  sure  of  the  equal 
maturity  of  the  lots  compared.  The  experience  of  the  writers  shows  that 
this  can  be  approximated  by  the  careful  use  of  the  vertical  air-blast 
separator. 

SFFBCT  OF  DRYING  ON  CATALAS8  ACTIVITY  OF  SlSBDS 

In  the  case  of  peach  and  Johnson  grass,  dr)dng  the  seeds  after  they 
have  been  in  the  germinator  reduces  the  catalase  activity  very  markedly 
in  the  first  and  noticeably  in  the  second.  Table  XIV  shows  the  reduction 
when  slices  of  after-ripened  peach  seeds  are  dried  rapidly  before  being 
ground.  A  considerably  laiger  percentage  of  fall  occurs  in  seeds  that 
have  been  in  the  germinator  for  the  same  time  at  20®  or  25®  C;  although 
they  have  much  lower  absolute  catalase  activity,  owing  to  their  non- 
after-ripened  condition.  Intact  seeds  that  have  been  dried  for  several 
days  in  the  laboratory  show  a  still  greater  percentage  of  fall.  This  also 
occurs  where  seeds  are  taken  from  the  fresh  fruit  and  allowed  to  dry. 

Tablb  XIV. — Ejfect  of  drying  seeds  on  catalase  activity 

IPeMii  seeds  (carpel  removed)  after>ripened  at  7*C.  for  54  dairs:  one  lot  gronnd  and  used  without  drying, 
the  other  cnt  into  thin  shoes  and  dried  3  hours  bc&ve  an  electric  fan  previous  to  grinding,  o.i  gm.  of 
material  per  run] 


Sample  used. 

I  min. 

3  min. 

5  min. 

fi>nund  wft 

Cc 
IO-3 
30 

Cc, 
26.4 
9.1 

Cc 
38.3 
14.5 

Ground  after  drying 

Table  XV  shows  the  considerable  fall  in  catalase  activity  of  recently 
harvested  Johnson  grass  caused  by  a  short  sojourn  in  a  germinator,  also 
the  less  considerable  additional  fall  due  to  drying.     It  seems  that  the 
78775<>— 18 2 
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catalase  activity  of  these  seeds  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  repeated  sub- 
jection to  germinative  conditions  followed  by  drying. 

Table  XV. — Effect  of  drying  on  catalase  activity  of  Johnson  grass;  collected  on  September 

22,  igij;  run  on  October  22y  igiy 


Treatment  of  seed. 


Stored  dry 

In  germinator  14  days  at  20®  C 

In  genninator  14  days  at  ao^  C,  then  dried  2 
days 


Ozysen  liberated  aftet^ 


I  mill. 


Cc. 
6.3 
4.9 

4.3 


jmin.  smin.         10 


Cc 

13.7 
ia2 

9.1 


Cc 

19.  o 
14.3 

12.  6 


Cc 
27.4 
21.2 

18.5 


Table  XVI  shows  the  fall  in  catalase  produced  by  drying  a  sample  of 
Johnson  grass  that  has  low  activity,  due  to  a  year's  sojourn  in  a  germi- 
nator, at  20®  C.  The  absolute  fall  is  low,  but  the  percentage  fall  rather 
large. 

Tablb  XVI. — Effect  of  drying  on  catalase  acHviiy  cf  Johnson  grass  in  germinator  for 

I  year  at  20^  C. 


Treatment  of  seed. 


Ground  imbibed 

Ground  after  drying  5  days. 


Oxjrsen  liberated  after— 


imin. 


Cc 


I.  5 
.8 


Cc 
3.3 
X.6 


smin. 


Cc 


2.7 
2.2 


Cc 


3-4 
3-1 


In  the  after-ripened  seed  of  basswood  the  catalase  activity  seems  to 
rise  with  a  few  dajrs'  drying.  This  rise  is  only  apparent,  however,  for 
the  pulverized  material  from  imbibed  seeds  contains  more  moisture  when 
weighed  than  does  the  material  from  dried  seeds,  while  the  same  weight 
was  used  for  the  determinations  in  the  two  cases.  For  the  same  reason 
the  effect  of  drying,  in  both  peach  and  Johnson  grass,  was  much  greater 
than  the  figures  above  indicate.  It  was  not  considered  worth  while, 
however,  to  go  to  the  considerable  trouble  of  correcting  for  the  differ- 
ences in  moisture  in  the  dried  and  undried  material,  for  it  would make  a 
difference  only  in  the  magnitude  and  not  in  the  direction  of  the  results. 

RELATION  OF  AGB  AND  VTTAUTY  OP  SBlSDS  TO  CATAJLABH  ACTIYTrY 

A  number  of  workers  (5,  6,  7,  8,  35)  have  shown  that  the  oxidizing 
and  digestive  enz3mis  of  old  seed  still  persist  after  the  seeds  have  com- 
pletely lost  their  vitality,  but  it  seems  that  these  enz3mis  also  gradually 
degenerate  with  age,  although  their  complete  degeneration  follows  much 
later  than  the  complete  loss  of  vitality. 
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Table  XVII  shows  the  relation  of  catalase  activity  to  age  and  vitality 
in  the  seeds  of  Johnson  grass,  Sudan  grass,  and  Amaranthus  retro flexus. 

Tabl9  XVII. — Relation  of  catalase  activity  and  age  in  dry-stored  seeds 
[Only  mature  seeds  used.    Cstalase  dctemrinsHoni  made  between  Sept.  s6  mod  Oct.  5, 1917! 


Kind  and  source  ol  SfroSi 


Date 

of  cot 

lee- 

tkA 


Oxygen  liberated  after— 


nlo. 


Ger- 

minA' 
tioa 


tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


Percentage  of  gciiiiiiu^ 
tion  in— 


3<U. 


5<U. 


7da. 


15  da. 


Arlingtan  Parm,  Va. 

Do 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Sao  PauloL  Brasil 

^^nbnell  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. . . . 
Soudan  grasst 

Sliennan,Tex. 

Khartum,  Africa 

Khartum,  original  importatioo. 
Amaranthus  rtlrtvl^xmt: 

Pnlfanan,  Wash 

Arlington  Farm,  Va. 

Chicago,  m. 

Do 

Do 

Allenton,  Mo. 

Port  CoIUns,  Colo 

Bast  I<ansing.  Mich 

Amvantlms  groMMons: 

Pnlhnan,  Wash 

A  wtvantkut  blUoitUs: 

PuIfanan,Wash 


1917 
19x6 
X91X 
1908 
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xoo 
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In  Johnson  grass  the  fall  evidently  begins  with  harvest  and  continues 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  degeneration  of  catalase  seems  most  rapid 
during  the  first  year  and  slows  down  considerably  during  later  periods. 
The  same  thing  apparently  happens  in  Sudan  grass,  but  data  are  lacking 
for  the  1917  crop.  In  both  a  very  considerable  fall  in  catalase  activity 
occurs,  with  little  or  no  fall  in  vitality.  There  is  also  considerable 
catalase  activity  when  seeds  fail  to  germinate  at  all.  In  the  9-year-old 
Sudan  grass  the  percentage  of  germination  is  still  very  high  (98  per  cent), 
although  the  catalase  activity  has  fallen  to  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
i-year-old,  and  probably  to  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  freshly  har- 
vested. In  the  9-year-old  seeds  there  is  somewhat  lower  vigor,  as  shown 
by  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  seedling  and  the  predisposition  of  the  seed 
to  fungus  attack.  In  Sudan  grass  the  catalase  activity  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  indicator  of  age.  It  is  apparently  a  better  indicator  of  age  than 
it  is  of  vitality.  The  same  relation  holds  for  Johnson  grass,  in  which  the 
catalase  activity  falls  continuously  with  age  except  for  the  poor  crop  of 
1908,  which  shows  a  slightly  lower  activity  than  the  1905  crop. 
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Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  change  in  catalase  activity  and  the 
percentage  of  germination  with  aging  in  Johnson  grass  seeds.  The 
rather  great  irregularity  in  these  curves  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
diversity  of  source  and  handling  of  the  several  crops.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  catalase  curve  is  concave  upward  while  the  vitality  curve  is 
convex.  The  rise  in  germination  during  the  first  year  is  due  to  after- 
ripening  and  not  to  increased  viability,  for  treatment  of  the  new  seeds 
raised  their  germination  to  practically  100  per  cent.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  similarity  of  these  cturves  to  the  catalase  viability  curves  in 

heated  seeds  given  on 
p.  1 54.  This  similarity 
strengthens  the  coagu- 
lation conception  of  age 
degeneration  (p.  154). 

Catalase  activity 
might  easily  be  used  as 
a  method  of  estimating 
the  age  of  seeds.  If  such 
were  done,  the  following 
precaution  would  be 
necessary :  The  test 
must  be  compared  with 
a  crop  of  seeds  of  the 
same  variety  and  of 
known  age  and  like  ma- 
turity, to  serve  as  a 
standard.  It  could  be 
applied  only  to  seeds 
that  have  markedly 
time-labile  catalase.  It 
must  be  known  that  the 
seeds  have  gone  through 
no  drastic  catalase-de- 
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Fio.  9.— Grapihs  showing  duuiffet  in  viabiUty  and  catalase  activity  in 
Johnsoa  gnat,  cauNd  by  aging:  Solid  Une^catalase;  broken  line-  StfOyiug  Condition,  SUCh 

^''*^-  as  subjecUon   to  high 

temperatures  or  repeated  wetting  and  dr)dng.  Before  one  could  apply 
this  method  to  any  particular  kind  of  seed  he  would  have  to  know  in 
detail  the  behavior  of  its  catalase,  and  the  method  would  show  its  main 
value  when  applied  in  conjunction  with  viability  tests. 

Practically  all  grass  seeds  go  through  a  so-called  after-ripening  period 
following  harvest.  Air-dry  storage  or  even  storage  in  a  drier  condition 
seems  to  be  a  good,  if  not  the  best,  condition  for  after-ripening.  After- 
ripening  is  marked  by  improvement  in  rate  and  percentage  of  germina- 
tion. The  period  of  after-ripening  is  transient  and  is  accompanied  by 
only  moderate  improvement  in  germination  in  most  of  our  readily  ger- 
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minating  grain  grasses.  In  other  grasses  that  aiie  markedly  resbtant 
to  germinating  conditions  the  period  is  longer  and  the  increase  in  ger- 
minative  capacity  very  marked  (3,  21).  Even  in  the  grasses  that  ordi- 
narily germinate  readily,  the  dormancy  may  be  deepened  and  the  after- 
ripening  rendered  slow  and  important  by  certain  conditions  during 
ripening.  This  is  true  of '  'rain  barley"  (j6)  (barley  ripening  during  rainy 
weather),  and  to  a  degree  of  ''frosted  grains"  (grains  frosted  during  the 
early  stages  of  ripening)  (34,  p.  436).  So  far  as  studied,  the  dormancy  in 
grass  seeds  seems  to  be  imposed  mainly  by  coat  structures,  and  there  is 
no  evideiKe  of  rise  in  vigor  of  the  embryo  with  after-ripening,  as  there  is 
m  peach  and  other  seeds  in  which  the  embryos  have  a  self-imposed  dor- 
mancy. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  grasses  there  is  no  rise 
but  a  very  considerable  fall  in  catalase  activity  with  after-ripening,  while, 
as  shown  in  a  later  section,  there  is  a  great  rise  in  catalase  activity  with 
after-ripening  in  seeds  in  which  the  embryos  themselves  determine  the 
dormancy. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  catalase  of  Johnson  grass  differs  essen- 
tially  either  in  amount  or  time  lability  from  that  of  Sudan  grass, 
although  the  seeds  of  the  former  are  very  refractory  to  germination 
conditions,  and  the  latter  respond  readily. 

In  the  seeds  of  Amaranthus  reiroflexus  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  catalase  activity  of  the  several  crops  studied,  but  there  is  no 
regular  fall  with  age  or  even  viability  of  the  seeds.  The  catalase  of 
this  seed  seems  to  be  far  more  nearly  time  stable  than  is  that  of  the 
grasses  studied. 

Crocker  and  Groves  (17,  23)  have  offered  considerable  evidence  for 
the  conception  that  age  degeneration  of  seeds  is  due  to  a  time-tempera- 
ture denaturirg  of  certain  colloids  (probably  proteins)  of  the  embryo. 
There  also  seems  to  be  a  time  denaturing  of  the  catalase  of  seeds,  but 
it  does  not  parallel  the  time  denaturing  of  the  materials  essential  to 
viability.  The  time  lability  of  substances  connected  with  viability 
may  be  compared  with  the  time  lability  of  catalase.  The  former  are 
relatively  time-stable  in  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  and  Sudan  grass  (at 
least  for  the  early  period  of  storage),  while  the  latter  is  relatively  time- 
labile.  In  species  of  Amaranthus  the  former  are  relatively  time-labile, 
while  the  latter  is  nearly  time-stable. 

Evidence  given  in  other  parts  of  the  paper  indicates  that  catalase 
activity  is  more  closely  correlated  with  respiration  intensity  than  it  is 
with  viability;  but  the  correlation  with  respiration  is  evidently  not  uni- 
versal, for  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  seeds  of  Amaranthus  reiroflexus 
that  have  died  from  age  still  maintain  full  respiratory  vigor. 
•  The  slower  or  lower  percentage  of  germination  shown  in  the  191 7 
Johnson  grass  and  two  lots  of  the  1917  Amaranthus  reiroflexus  seeds  is 
due  to  the  unaf ter-ripened  condition  and  not  to  low  vitality.  The  seeds 
of  A.  hlitoides  and  A,  graecizans  show  a  much  lower  catalase  activity 
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than  the  seeds  of  A,  retroflextis.  They  also  show  slower  germinatioa 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  low  catalase  activity  in  these  two  species 
is  due  to  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  embryo  material  (the  main  seat 
of  catalase)  in  the  seeds,  to  some  other  specific  difference  in  these  seeds, 
or  to  lower  vigor.  The  slow  germination,  however,  may  represent  an 
imaf ter-ripened  or  dormant  condition  rather  than  low  embryo  vigor. 

Seeds  of  Amaranthus  retroflexus  after-ripen  during  the  first  three  or 
four  months  in  dry  storage.  There  is  no  evidence  of  embryo  dormancy 
here.  After-ripening  is  not  marked  by  an  increase  in  catalase  activity. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  Johnson  grass,  but,  unlike  seeds  of  Johnsou 
grass,  there  is  no  fall  in  catalase  activity  with  age. 
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Fin.  3.— Graphs  showing  changes  hi  viabiUty  and  catalase  activity  in  Johnson  grass  caused  by  heating 
airklry  seeds  at  8i*  C  for  various  lengths  of  time:  Solid  line— catalase;  broken  line—viability. 

BFPHCT  OP  HEATING  AIR-DRY  SBSDS  UPON  THBIR  VITALITY,  CATALASB  ACTTVITy,  AND 

RESPIRATION 

Heating  air-dry  seeds  causes  a  fall  in  their  vitality  as  well  as  in  their 
catalase  activity,  but  the  denaturing  of  the  substances  connected  with 
viability  and  of  the  catalase  do  not  parallel  each  other  (Table  XVIII). 

Heating  Johnson  grass  to  8i®  C.  for  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  reduces 
the  catalase  activity  by  a  large  percentage  and  improves  the  germina- 
tion. Longer  heating  (  four  hours  at  8i®  C.)  causes  considerable  addi- 
tional reduction  in  the  catalase  activity  and  a  very  decided  fall  in  ger- 
mination. Still  longer  heating  (17  hours,  at  81®  C.)  reduces  the  catalase 
to  from  10  to  16  per  cent  of  its  original  value  and  kills  all  the  seeds. 
Heating  to  100®  C.  for  five  hours  kills  all  the  seeds  and  destroys  all 
their  catalase.  In  the  early  stages  of  heat  degeneration,  as  in  time 
degeneration,  the  catalase  falls  faster  than  the  viability;  but  soirte 
catalase  activity  persists  after  the  seeds  are  all  killed.  The  relative 
rate  of  degeneration  of  catalase  and  vitality  with  heating  is  shown  in 
figure  3. 
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In  heated  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  the  catalase  activity  more  nearly 
parallels  the  respiratory  intensity  than  it  does  the  viability  or  vigor  of 
the  seeds,  for  seeds  heated  at  81®  C.  for  one  hour  show  a  great  lowering 
in  the  respiratory  intensity,  but  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  germination. 
Tables  XIX  and  XX  show  this  relation.  The  respiration  rate  was 
determined  by  the  method  described  by  Grafe  {22,  p.  337-361),  with 
the  exception  that  Reiset  instead  of  Pettenkofer  tubes  were  used  for 
absorbing  the  carbon  dioxid.  The  intensity  of  respiration  is  initially 
more  than  twice  as  high  in  the  unheated  as  in  the  heated  seeds.  It 
rises  in  both  with  time,  but  heated  seeds  gain  on  the  unheated.  The 
gain  in  intensity  in  both  is  due  to  the  initiation  of  germination  and  the 
faster  gain  in  the  heated  seeds  is  caused  by  the  more  rapid  germination 
in  them. 

Tablq  XVI II. — Effect  of  heating  air-dry  seeds  upon  their  catalase  activity  and  vitality 
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Tabls  XIX. — Effect  of  heating  upon  the  respiratory  intensity  of  i-year-old  Johnson 

grass  seeds 

lAxr-dnr  teeds  heated  x  hour  at  8z  *  C. .  then  soaked  24  hours  at  ao*  C.  Temperature  ol  respiration  diamber 
ao*  C.  Respiratory  intensity— milligram  ol  carbon  dioxid  in-oduced  by  10  gm.,  dry  weii^t,  ol  seeds 
per  14  hours) 


Period. 


First (17  hours)... 
Second  (22  hours) 
Third (18  hours).. 


Respiratory  intensity. 


Heated.      Unheated. 


4-5 
12.9 
2a  2 


9.6 
13.8 
17.8 


Ratio, 
unheated 
to  heated. 


2.  I 
I.  I 
.86 
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Tabi,b  XX.- 

-Effect  of  heating  i-year-ald  Johnson  grass  seeds  for  I  hour  at  8j^  C.  upon 
rate  of  germination 

After  various  times  at  ss*  C. 

Percentaj^e  ol  genni- 
nation. 

Heated. 

Unheatcd. 

28  houfs 

12 

45 

8 

A7  hours 

z8 

It  is  evident  that  moderate  heating  of  Johnson  grass  seeds  reduces 
both  their  catalase  activity  and  respiratory  intensity,  while  it  increases 
the  germinative  capacity.  It  seems  to  lead  to  a  more  economic  use  of 
food — that  is,  a  lower  percentage  of  it  is  respired  and  a  larger  percentage 
is  available  for  building  new  organs.  A  number  of  substances  are 
capable  of  modif  )dng  the  economic  coefficient  of  plants  (25,  p.  24^-250), 
This  may  be  part  of  the  benefit  claimed  for  heating  seeds,  while  more 
rapid  germination  is  also  a  part.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
long  this  effect  persists  in  the  seedlings  from  heated  seeds.  The  fact 
that  the  ratio  is  less  than  i  in  the  third  period  (Table  XIX)  does  not 
indicate  that  the  effect  is  lost.  This  low  ratio  is  probably  due  to  the 
more  advanced  stages  in  the  germination  of  the  heated  seeds,  for 
Rischawi  (jj,  p,  233)  has  shown  that  respiratory  intensity  increases 
as  germination  progresses  in  the  grasses. 

Table  XVIII  shows  that  seeds  of  Amaranlhus  retro flexus  lose  their 
viability  rapidly,  while  the  catalase  falls  relatively  slowly  with  heating 
at  81®  C.  The  vitality  is  reduced  to  25  per  cent  after  0.5  hour  and  to 
nil  after  4  hours  of  heating,  while  the  catalase  activity  is  still  about 
60  per  cent  of  its  original  intensity  even  after  48  hours'  heating  at  81®  C 
In  seeds  of  A,  retroftexus  the  catalase  is  comparatively  heat-stable,  vhile 
the  substances  essential  to  viability  are  comparatively  heat-labile. 

The  findings  of  the  last  two  sections  may  be  summarized  bysa3dng 
that  the  catalase  in  air-dry  seeds  of  Amaranthus  spp.  is  comparatively 
heat-  and  time-stable,  while  the  substances  connected  with  viability  are 
comparatively  heat-  and  time-labile.  In  the  main,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  true  for  Johnson  grass. 

BPPBCT  OP  R^BNTION  JS  A  GERIONATOR 

The  catalase  activity  of  Johnson  grass  is  greatly  reduced  by  retention 
in  a  germinator.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Table  XXI.  The  seeds  in  a 
germinator  at  20®  C.  for  one  year  show  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  the 
catalase  activity  of  those  dry-stored  for  the  same  period.  This  fall  in 
catalase  activity  evidently  begins  soon  after  the  seeds  are  placed  in  the 
germinator,  for  the  seeds  in  the  germinator  for  one  month  at  20®  C.  have 
less  than  one-half  the  catalase  activity  of  the  same  seeds  dry-storeA 
The  fall  in  catalase  activity  is  also  much  slower  at  7^  C. 
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TablB  XXI. — Effect  of  retention  in  a  germinaior  on  catalase  activity  of  seeds  cf  Johnson 

grass 


ucstniott  of  seeds* 


Oxygen  liberated  after— 


z  minute.    3  minutes,    sminates.    zomimites. 


Dry-stored  i  year  (1916  crop). . . 
In  genninator  i  year  at  30^  C. . , 
Dry-stored  i  month  (191 7  crop) 
In  genninator  i  month  at  20^  C 
In  genninator  i  month  at  7^  C. 


4-8 

IS 
7.3 

35 
4.3 


10.  I 
a- 3 

15-7 
6.7 
9-4 


14-3 
2.7 

13- 1 


Cx. 

31. 

3- 

ai- 
18. 


This  fall  in  catalase  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  respimtory  intensity. 
Table  XXII  shows  the  rate  of  respiration  of  two  samples  of  the  same 
collection  of  Johnson  grass  seeds,  one  stored  dry  and  the  other  kept  in  a 
genninator  at  20®  C.  for  one  year. 

The  gradual  rise  in  the  respiratory  intensity  of  dry-stored  seeds  is  due 
to  the  initiation  of  germination.  At  the  close  of  the  third  period  several 
had  germinated  in  this  lot,  while  none  had  germinated  in  the  dormant  lot. 

TablB  XXII. — Effect  of  retention  in  a  genninator  on  the  respiratory  intensity  of  Johnson 

grass  seeds 


[Intensity  in  milligrams  of  carbon  dioxid  per  zo  grazns,  dry  weight,  x>er  24  hours  at  ao 

•cj 

Re^iratory  intensity. 

Treatznent  of  seeds. 

First 
period. 

Second 
period. 

Third 
period. 

I  year  in  germinator  at  20°  C 

3.6 
9-5 

10.6 

3.1 
12.9 

I  vear.  stored  drv 

When  freshly  harvested  Johnson  grass  seeds  are  put  into  a  genninator 
at  20®  C,  they  become  more  dormant.  The  senior  writer  (15,  p.  110-117) 
has  called  this  ''secondary  dormancy''  and  has  mentioned  that  unfavor- 
able germination  conditions  produce  this  in  many  seeds.  If  this  deepened 
dormancy  is  generally  accompanied  by  lowered  respiration,  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  duration  of  dormancy  of  some  seeds  in 
nature.  It  is  conceivable  that  imbibed  dormant  seeds  in  the  grotmd  may 
finally  exhaust  their  stored  foods  by  respiration  and  thus  set  a  limit  upon 
their  longevity.    Leaching  may  also  play  a  part. 

Reduction  of  the  respiration,  as  in  Johnson  grass,  will  lengthen  the 
period  necessary  for  exhausting  stored  foods.  If  75  pet  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  seed  can  be  respired  before  death  occurs,  secondarily  dormant 
Johnson  grass  seeds  could  lie  in  a  genninator  for  9.8  years  at  20^  C. 
before  death  would  occur  from  exhaustion  of  stored  foods.  The  period 
at  10°  C.  would  likely  be  2  to  3  times  9.8  years,  in  accord  with  the  tempera- 
ture quotient  for  respiration  (26,  p.  15^-154),  Without  such  a  reduction  in 
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respiratory  intensity  the  possible  longevity  would  be  a  little  more  than 
one-third  as  great,  figured  on  the  initial  rate  in  the  active  seeds.  Even 
if  the  longevity  of  imbibed  seeds  in  the  soil  be  dependent  upon  some 
contingent  other  than  exhaustion  of  stored  food,  this  reduction  in 
respiration  is  of  significance.  It  will  leave  more  stored  material  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  case  germination  does  occur  after  a  considerable  period 
in  the  soil. 

At  wood  (3)  observed  that  unafter-ripened  seeds  of  A  vena  fatua  become 
more  dormant  after  they  have  been  in  a  germinator  for  a  few  da)^.  The 
power  of  the  seeds  to  absorb  oxygen  falls  with  the  deepened  dormancy. 
This  may  be  parallel  to  the  reduced  respiration  just  discussed  for  Johnson 
grass.  There  is  also  the  possibility,  however,  that  oxygen  absorption  in 
the  wild  oats  is  limited  by  permeability  characters  and  not  by  respiratory 
capacity.  There  is  need  of  following  the  changes  in  catalase  activity  as 
well  as  carbon-dioxid  production  during  the  acquiring  of  deeper  dormancy 
in  this  seed  as  well  as  many  others. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  longevity  of  imbibed 
seeds  in  the  soil  is  commonly  limited  by  the  exhaustion  of  stored  foods 
by  respiration.  Seeds  of  AmaravUhus  retro flexus  retain  their  viability  in 
the  soil  for  at  least  30  years  (j<^)  and  those  of  Brassica  nigra  iot  many 
years  (28),  Both  absorb  a  considerable  percentage  of  water.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  many  other  seeds.  In  such  seeds  respiration 
must  be  at  a  very  low  intensity  to  avoid  death  from  food  exhaustion. 

When  the  air-dry  seeds  (carpel  removed)  of  the  peach  are  placed  in 
a  germinator  the  catalase  activity  rises  continuously  for  more  than  30 
days  and  probably  for  more  than  54  days,  as  shown  by  Table  XXIII. 
The  rate  of  rise  in  catalase  activity  is  very  much  greater  at  7®  C.  than 
at  20®  or  25®,  and  it  is  somewhat  greater  at  20®  than  at  25°.  The 
temperature  5®  has  been  shown  to  be  very  nearly  the  optimum  for 
after-ripening  of  the  embryo  of  Crataegus  spp.,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
temperature,  if  not  the -optimum,  for  the  after-ripening  of  the  peach 
embryo  as  well  as  other  dormant  embryos.  The  temperature  7®  proved 
very  favorable  for  the  after-ripening  of  the  peach,  as  after  54  days 
many  of  the  seeds  showed  signs  of  germination,  and  10  days  later  all 
had  germinated,  while  all  those  in  the  germinator  at  20°  and  25®  were 
dormant,  except  for  the  small  percentage  that  germinated  the  first 
few  days,  as  always  occurs  when  carpel-free  seeds  are  put  into  a  germi- 
nator at  20®  or  25°.    These  produce  only  stunted  seedlings. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  whether  rise  in  respiratory  capacity 
accompanies  the  very  marked  rise  in  catalase  activity  during  the  after- 
ripening  of  peach  seeds.  Greatly  increased  vigor  of  the  seedlings  result- 
ing from  after-ripened  seeds  as  well  as  the  rather  general  parallel  found 
between  catalase  activity  and  respiration  would  suggest  increased 
respiratory  capacity.  • 
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TablS  XXIII. — Effect  of  the  temperatufe  of  the  germinator  on  the  increase  in  catalase 
activity  of  peach  seeds;  collected  on  SeptenAer  1$,  iQiy,  dried  ^  free  from  carpels »  and  put 
into  the  germinator  on   October  11,  iQiy 


Period 


Oxygen  liberated  after— 


X  min.  3  xnixL.  5  min.  xo  min. 


Diy-stored 

In  germmator  at  ao^  C 
In  germinator  at  7^  C. 

Dry-stored 

In  germinator  at  35^  C 
In  germinator  at  ao^  C 
In  germinator  at  7^  C. 

Diy-stored 

In  germinator  at  35^  C 
In  germinator  at  ao^  C 
In  germinator  at  7^  C. 


Days. 
9 
9 
9 

30 
30 
30 
30 
54 
54 
.  54 
54 


Cc 

i.o 

3-4 
4.8 

•9 
4.8 

5.4 

13-4 

•9 

5- a 

5.1 

15.8 


Ce. 

31 

9.6 

II.  9 

a.  8 

II.  7 

la.  a 

29-3 

a.  6 

13.8 

15.3 
41.  a 


Cc. 

4-7 
13-2 
16.9 

4.  a 
16.0 
16.  7 
36.3 

4.1 
IJ9.8 
33.0 
57.0 


Cc. 

9-7 
ao.  4 
33.6 


31.9 
33.  7 


Certain  contrasts  between  the  behavior  of  peach  and  Johnson  grass 
seeds  are  evident  and  very  important 

Air-dry  seeds  of  peach  have  very  low  catalase  activity  when  com- 
pared with  air-dry  seeds  of  Johnson  grass,  Sudan  grass,  and  other  seeds 
of  the  same  year's  collection.  This  difference  is  magnified  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  peach  material  is  all  from  the  embryo,  the  active  part 
of  the  seed,  while  that  of  Johnson  grass  is  only  about  10  per  cent  embryo 
with  about  90  per  cent  endosperm,  material  of  low  activity. 

The  peach  seeds  rise  in  catalase  activity  when  being  kept  in  the  ger- 
minator, and  the  rise  is  much  faster  and  greater  at  7®  than  at  20®  or 
25®  C.  Johnson  grass  seeds  fall  in  catalase  activity  with  retention  in 
the  germinator,  and  the  fall  is  more  rapid  at  20®  than  at  7®. 

After-ripening  in  the  peach  involves  fundamental  time-requiring 
changes  in  the  embryo.  It  progresses  rapidly  in  a  geiminator  at  a  low 
temperature,  apparently  not  at  all  in  dry  storage,  and  very  slowly,  if 
at  all,  in  a  germinator  at  20®  C.  or  above.  It  is  marked  by  a  very  great 
rise  in  catalase  activity.  After-ripening  in  the  Johnson  grass  does  not 
seem  to  involve  fundamental  time-requiring  changes  in  the  embryo. 
It  proceeds  well,  if  not  best,  in  dry  storage  and  is  accompanied  by  a  fall 
in  catalase  activity. 

Other  seeds  (hawthorn  and  basswood)  with  dormant  embryos  behave 
like  the  peach  in  after-ripening.  As  in  the  peach,  the  catalase  changes 
are  accompanied  by  other  chemical  changes,  already  mentioned  in  the 
introduction. 

RISS  OP  CATALASB  ACTIVrrY  WTTH  GERMINATION 

There  is  a  big  rise  in  the  catalase  activity  of  Sudan  grass  seeds  with 
their  germination.  This  is  well  shown  in  Table  XXIV  for  the  191 6 
crop  of  Sudan  grass.  In  this  experiment  the  seeds  were  used  without 
separating  them  into  mature  and  immature  lots.    In  the  germinated 
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lot  the  seeds  were  grown  at  20®  C.  until  the  coleoptiles  were  4  to  6  cm. 
long.  The  germinated  seeds  were  then  allowed  to  dry  for  seven  da5rs  in 
laboratory  air  before  they  were  ground.  As  is  seen  from  Table  XXIV, 
the  catalase  activity  is  about  doubled  by  germination  to  the  stage 
reported  above.  Germinated  Johnson  grass  seeds  showed  similar 
behavior.  The  reported  activity  for  germinated  seeds  may  be  low, 
for,  as  has  been  shown,  drying  commonly  decreases  catalase  activity  in 
seeds.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  rise  in  catalase  activity  is  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  in  respiratory  intensity,  for  Rischawi  {33,  p,  253),  has 
shown  that  when  wheat  grains  germinate  and  grow  in  darkness  at  21®  C. 
the  respiratory  intensity  rises  from  a  value  of  about  14  the  first  day  to 
50  on  the  tenth  day,  where  it  is  maintained  until  the  sixteenth  day.  It 
gradually  falls  from  there  on,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  stored  foods, 
until  it  attains  a  value  of  15  on  the  twenty-sixth  day. 

TablB  XXIV. — Catalase  activity  of  germinated  and  ungerminated  Sudan  grass  seeds 


Oxygen  liberated  aftei^ 

Cooditioii  of  teed. 

ixnin. 

3min. 

smin. 

lomin. 

Dry-stored 

Cc, 
9-4 
19.8 

Cc, 
31.4 
42.8 

Cc. 
29.0 
58.0 

Cc 
38.4 
76.4 

Germinated,  coleoptile  4-6  cm 

SOLUBIUTY  OF  TH«  CATALASB  OP  8BBD 

Loew  (30)  found  that  the  catalase  of  various  plants  consisted  of  two 
sorts:  insoluble,  or  a-catalase,  and  soluble,  or  j9-catalase.  The  relative 
proportion  of  these  two  constituents  varied  greatly  in  different  plants 
as  well  as  in  different  organs  of  the  same  plant.  It  was  thought  well  to 
see  whether  there  is  any  correlation  between  the  relative  time  and  heat 
stabilities  of  the  catalases  of  amaranthus  and  Johnson  grass  seeds  and 
the  proportions  of  insoluble  and  soluble  catalases  in  them.  The  data 
on  this  point  are  reported  in  Table  XXV.  In  these  experiments  either 
0.2  gm.  of  seed  powder  suspended  in  10  cc.  of  water  or  the  filtered 
extract  of  0.2  gm.  of  seed  powder  in  10  cc.  of  water  was  used  for  each 
determination.  Ten  cc.  of  dioxogen  were  added  to  this,  and  the  volume 
of  oxygen  liberated  was  measured.  An  excess  of  calciiun  carbonate 
(CaCOg)  was  kept  in  contact  with  the  materials  at  all  stages  of  the 
process  to  protect  against  injury  by  acids. 

Four  different  treatments  were  used  for  the  materials  of  each  sort  of 
seeds:  (i)  Powder  added  to  the  water  just  before  the  determination 
and  the  whole  suspension  used  in  the  determination;  (2)  powder  sus- 
pended in  the  water  and  shaken  for  one  hour  at  25^  C.  and  the  whole 
suspension  used  in  the  nm;  (3)  powder  treated  as  the  last  but  only  the 
filtrate  passing  through  a  C.  S.  &  S.  595  filter  paper  used  in  the  deter- 
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mination;    (4)  same  as  the  last  but  only  the  filtrate  passing  through  a 
porous  day  (fine  Berkefeld)  filter  used  in  the  run. 

Tablb  XXV. — Solubility  of  catalases  of  amaranihus  and  Johnson  grass  seeds 


Seed  and  treatment. 


Awktranikus  retroflexus: 

Powder 

Powder  shaken  with  water  i  hour  at  2$^  C 
Filtered  extract  (C.  S.  &  S.  filter  No.  595) 
FUtcred  extract  (Berkefeld) 

Powder 

Powder  shaken  with  water  i  hour  at  35^  C . . 

Filtered  extract  (C.  S.  &  S.  filter  595) 

Filtered  extract  (Berkefeld) 


In  amaranthus  shaking  the  powder  with  water  for  one  hour  reduced 
the  catalase  noticeably.  The  catalase  of  this  seed  seems  to  be  sensitive 
to  such  agitation.  Filtering  through  either  the  filter  paper  or  the 
Berkefeld  filter  reduced  the  activity  somewhat  more  than  50  per  cent, 
the  latter  showing  slightly  the  greater  reduction.  In  the  Johnson  grass 
shaking  for  one  hour  with  water  gave  scarcely  any  reduction  in  activity, 
while  filtering  through  the  filter  paper  gave  a  reduction  of  about  70  per 
cent,  and  filtering  through  a  Berkefeld  filter  a  reduction  of  about  86 
percent. 

On  this  basis  somewhat  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  catalase  of  amaran- 
thus seeds  is  insoluble,  while  70  per  cent  or  more  of  that  of  Johnson  grass 
seeds  is  insoluble.  This,  however,  takes  no  accotmt  of  the  portion  of 
catalase  that  may  be  chemically  imited  with  or  adsorbed  by  the  insoluble 
seed  powder  and  the  filters.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  catalase  complex  is 
in  the  colloidal  state  and  that  the  portion  in  the  lower  degrees  of  disper- 
sion is  held  back  by  the  fine  filter,  especially  after  it  is  blocked  by  colloidal 
materials.  The  proportion  ci  soluble  and  insoluble  catalase  in  these  two 
seeds  is  not  such  as  to  throw  any  light  on  the  relative  time  and  heat 
stability  ci  the  catalases  ci  them. 

OXIDASE  IN  SEEDS 

All  oxidase  determinations  were  made  at  30^  C.  in  the  Btmzell  simpli- 
fied apparatus  (70)  either  with  or  without  caustic  boats  suspended  from 
the  manometer  for  absorption  of  carbon  dioxid.  All  the  material  used 
was  grotmd  so  that  it  would  pass  through  bolting  cloth  with  70  or  80 
meshes  per  inch.  Seeds  of  Johnson  grass,  Sudan  grass,  or  Tunis  grass- 
sorghum  hybrid,  when  used  without  removing  the  scales,  were  ground 
mitil  about  85  per  cent  by  weight  pass  through  the  bolting  cloth,  the 
remaining  15  per  cent  being  discarded. 
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On  account  of  its  relative  inactivity,  the  quantity  of  material  used  was 
necessarily  large,  usually  250  or  500  mgm.  for  each  determination.  The 
quantity  of  reagents  used  was  tmifonn  in  all  determinations,  10  mgm. 
of  a  solid  reagent  or  2  drops  of  para-cfesol  for  each  determination. 

The  diflferent  experiments  were  run  for  a  length  of  time  varying  from 
4}4  to  24  hours. 

OXIDASE  ACTIVITY  TOWARD  DIFFERENT  REAGENTS 

Ten  different  lots  of  seeds,  comprising  Johnson  grass,  Amaranihus 
reiroflexus,  Sudan  grass,  wheat,  and  a  fixed  Tunis  grass  sorghum  hybrid 
were  tested  for  oxidase  activity  with  pyrogallol,  pyrocatechol,  and  para- 
cresol.*  With  very  few  exceptions  pyrogs^ol  gave  the  greatest  activity, 
para-cresol  next,  and  pyrocatechol  least  (11).  Frequently  the  oxidase 
reaction  toward  pyrogallol  and  pyrocatechol  proceeded  at  practically 
uniform  rates  throughout  the  experiment  even  when  the  experiment 
was  nm  for  nearly  24  hours.  In  some  of  the  experiments,  however,  the 
rate  slowed  down  perceptibly  after  the  first  few  hours,  although  it  never 
reached  a  definite  end  point  with  any  of  the  reagents  used.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  course  of  oxidase  activity  shown  by  Bunzell  (9) 
with  a  large  variety  of  plant  materials.  In  his  work  the  reaction  seemed 
to  be  practically  complete  in  2  or  3  hours. 

The  activity  towards  para-cresol  usually  started  very  slowly  (probably 
on  account  of  the  limited  solubility  of  the  reagent),  increased  somewhat 
in  rate  after  the  first  few  hours  so  that  the  total  reduction  in  pressure 
sometimes  temporarily  exceeded  the  total  reduction  with  pyrogallol  as 
the  reagent,  and  then  decreased  in  rate  so  that  the  pressure  reduction 
again  became  considerably  less  than  with  pyrogallol. 

All  of  the  material  used  had  relatively  low  activity.  The  greatest 
activity  of  the  most  active  material  used  (except  scales  and  sterile 
florets)  caused  a  total  reduction  of  pressure  of  about  95  nmi.  in  19  hours 
with  250  mgm.  of  the  material  and  17  cc.  as  the  active  volume  of  gas. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  absorption  of  only  about  10.7  cc.,  or  15  mgm.  of 
oxygen  in  24  hours  per  gram  of  the  ground  seed  material;  yet  this  is  more 
than  10  times  as  great  an  activity  as  that  shown  by  gi'ound  peach  embryos. 
Johnson  grass  seeds  were  more  active  than  any  other  seeds  used,  with 
amaranthus  a  close  second.  The  Tunis  grass-sorg^um  hybrid  was 
somewhat  less  active,  and  Sudan  grass  (191 1  seed)  very  much  less  active. 
Wheat  (entire  caryopses)  showed  very  little  oxidase  activity,  and  peach 
embryos  practically  none  at  all. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  OXIDASE  EXPERIMENTS 

The  results  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  were  obtained  with 
pyrogallol  as  the  reagent.    The  amount  of  oxidase  material  used  was  not 

1  Preliminary  trials  wiUi  Johnson  grass  seeds  showed  practically  no  activity  toward  hydroqainone 
and  tyrosine. 
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umform  in  the  different  experiments.  When  dififerent  amounts  of  the 
same  material  were  used  in  duplicate  determinations  the  smaller  quantity 
invariably  showed  greater  relative  activity  than  the  larger  quantity. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  proportionality  between  the  amoimt  of  seed 
material  used  and  inten^ty  of  oxidase  activity  indicated,  the  latter 
is  reported  in  the  following  paragraphs  in  terms  of  reduction  of  pressure 
in  a  given  time,  with  a  given  amount  of  seed  material. 

oxLDASH  Acnvrrv  in  bmbryo  and  sndospbrm 

The  material  used  was  Stoner  wheat,  harvested  in  July,  1917,  and 
well-matured  Sudan  grass  seed  about  6  years  old,  the  entire  caryopses 
ground  whole  and  the  endosperm  and  embryo  ends  ground  separately 
being  used.  For  this  purpose  the  Sudan  grass  caryopses  were  simply 
cut  in  two  just  distal  to  the  embryos.  The  wheat  kernels  were  cut 
diagonally  so  as  to  include  only  a  small  amount  of  endosperm  with  the 
embryo.  The  embryo  ends  thus  cut  off  constituted  1 1.3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  caryopses.  The  embryo  ends  were  ground  until  8.7  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  entire  caryopses  passed  through  the  bolting  cloth,  the 
residue  of  endosperm  and  bran  being  discarded.  The  remaining  88.7 
per  cent  of  the  caryopses  was  ground  imtil  34.7  per  cent  of  the  entire 
caryopses,  consisting  of  the  iimer  portion  of  the  endosperm,  passed 
through  the  bolting  cloth;  the  remainder  was  discarded. 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  oxidase  activity  of  endosperm  and  embryo 
ends  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  caryopses.  The  embryo  ends 
showed  very  much  greater  activity  than  the  endosperm  ends,  while  the 
activity  of  the  whole  caryopses  was  intermediate. 


Tabls  AXVl.— (/«trfa*e  actvDtty  of  embryo  and  endosperm  ends  of  caryopses  compared 
with  thai  of  the  entire  caryopses 

MAtcrial. 

Quantity 

01  powder 

tiMd. 

Reduction  ci  luessure. 

RaUool 

activity, 

embryo  to 

endoepenn. 

Stoner  wheat: 

Mifm. 
500 

500 
350 
500 

400 

500 
500 

0. K  mm.  in  4 '4  hotirs 

55.5  mm.  in  igj/^  hours 

27  mm.  in  5  hours 

54 

Do 

17. c  mm.  in  k  hours 

0.5  mm.  in  5  hours 

Sudan  gra^  seed  ( 191 1  ?) : 

iK,K  mm.  in  7  hours 

1 

33  mm.  in  6  hours ' 

c.< 

A  mm .  in  6  hours '1 

•  8.7  per  cent,  by  weight,  d  the  grain,  ground  Iran  11.3  per  cent  portions  were  used.  The  coarse  residue 
was  discarded. 

^34.7  per  cmt,  by  weight,  d  the  grain,  ground  from  88.7  per  cent  portions  were  used.  The  coarse  residue 
wasdisotfded. 

OZTOASB  ACTIVITY  AS  RSLAT8D  TO  MATURITY  OP  S8BD 

The  material  used  was  Sudan  grass  seed  about  6  years  old  and  Johnson 
grass  seed  about  one  month  after  harvesting.    The  separation  of  the 
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large,  heavy,  thoroughly  mature  seeds  from  the  lighter,  more  poorly 
matured  seeds  was  made  by  means  of  vertical  air-blast  seed  separator. 
The  results  of  the  experiment  are  given  in  Table  XXVII. 

TablB  XXVII. — Oxidase  activity  of  mature  and  immature  seeds 


Material  and  conditioa. 

Quantity 

01  powder 

tucd. 

Reductioa  oi  pressure. 

Ratio  of 

activity, 

immature 

tonutnie. 

Sudan  grass,  whole  caryopses: 
Mature 

Mgm. 
400 
400 

500 
400 

500 
500 
400 

i<.<  mm.  in  7  hoiin) 

}        0.84 

Immature 

I  ?  mm .  in  7  hours 

Sudan  grass,  embryo  end: 

Mature 

33  mm.  in  6  hours 

Immature 

15.5  mm.  in  6  hours 

scales: 
Mature 

35  mm.  in  6  hours 

1 

Do 

AK.K  mm .  in  6  hours 

I         130 

Immature 

i|4  mnr,  in  6  hours 

The  mature  Sudan  grass  seed  was  slightly  more  active  than  the  imma- 
ture, whether  the  whole  caryopses  or  only  the  embryo  ends  were  used. 
With  Johnson  grass  seed,  however,  the  immature  seed  was  considerably 
more  active  than  the  mature  seed. 

OXIDASE  ACTIVITY  AS  RBLATBD  TO  AGB  OP  SBBD 

The  material  consisted  of  a  sample  of  Johnson  grass  seed  about  3  years 
old;  two  samples  of  Johnson  grass  seel  from  a  common  original  selection, 
one  of  which  was  i  year  old  and  the  other  about  i  month  old;  and  two 
samples  of  seed  of  Amaranthus  retroflexus,  one  over  2  years  old  and  the 
other  about  2  weeks  after  harvesting.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
are  given  in  Table  XXVIII. 

TablB  XXVIII. — Oxidase  activity  as  related  to  the  age  of  the  seed 


MateriaL 

Age. 

powder 
used. 

Reduction  of  pressure. 

Ratio  of 

activity. 

old  tonew. 

Tohnson  crass  IJ,I7 

3  years.. 

Aigm, 

500 
Soo 
350 
350 
Soto 

500 
350 
350 

10.5  mm.  in  4K  hours. . . 
39.5  mm.  in  4K  hours. . . 

68  mm.  in  19  hours 

95  mm.  in  19  hours 

19.5  mm.  in  4K  hours. . . 
38.5  mm.  in  4>^  hours. . . 

35.5  mm.  in  10  hours 

45.mm.  in  10  hours 

1 

bluison  firass  8<oo. 

•        <^3S 

Do 

Do 

3  weeks. 
3  years. . 
3  weeks. 
3  years. . 
3  weeks. 

.72 

Amaranthus  tetroAexus 

Do 

.51 

Do 

Do 

•57 

The  intensity  of  oxidase  activity  decreases  markedly  with  age.    One- 
year-old  Johnson  grass  seed  was  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  as  active 
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as  fresh  seed;  two-year-old  amaranthus  seed  was  about  one-half  as 
active  as  fresh  seed;  and  three-year-old  Johnson  grass  seed  was  only 
about  one-third  as  active  as  one-year-old  seed. 

oxiDASB  Acnvrrv  as  rbi*atsd  to  aftbr-ripbning  and  coNnmoN  op  storaob  of 

SBBD 

The  oxidase  activity  of  samples  of  Johnson  gras»  seed  a  little  over  a 
year  old,  which  had  been  st>red  dry  in  doth  sacks  at  room  temperature, 
was  compared  with  that  of  portions  of  the  same  original  samples  which 
had  been  stored  for  a  year  between  moist  blotting  papers  at  20**  C* 
Comparative  tests  were  made  also  with  peach  embryos  which  had  been 
stored  for  i  month  air-dry  at  room  temperature  and  in  moist  blotting 
paper  at  7®  C.,^  and  similarly  at  25®.  The  peach  seeds  were  taken  from 
the  stony  carpels  before  the  period  of  storage,  and  the  coats  were  removed 
from  the  embryos  just  before  grinding  the  latter  for  oxidase  determi- 
nations. 

Table  XXIX  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments.  One-year-old 
Johnson  grass  seed  which  had  been  kept  at  a  temperature  slightly  below 
the  minimum  for  germination,  though  otherwise  tmder  germination  con- 
ditions, showed  considerably  less  oxidase  activity  than  seeds  from  the 
same  original  lot  which  had  been  stored  dry.  After  grinding  both  lots 
were  dried  in  a  desiccator  before  weighing.  Peach  embryos  showed  very 
little  oxidase  activity  under  any  conditions,  and  this  activity  did  not 
change  significantly  during  incubation  even  at  the  after-ripening  tempera- 
ture, 7""  C. 

Tablb  "XXIK,— Oxidase  activity  as  related  to  after-ripening  and  condition  of  storage  of 

seed 


Material  and  oondition. 

Quantity 

01  powder 

used. 

Reduction  of  i>res8are. 

Ratio  of 

acUvity. 

wet  to  dry. 

Johnson  grass  8509  (collected  on  Sep- 
tember 0,  1916;: 
Stored  dry  i  year  at  room  tempera- 
ture. 
Stored  in  genninator  i  year  at  30*^  C. 
Johnson  grass  8590  (collected  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1916): 
Stored  dry  lyearatioom  tempera- 
ture. 
Stored  in  genninator  i  year  at  ao^C . 
Peach  embryos: 

Incubated  45  days  at  7*  C 

Incubated  45  days  at  25**  C 

Stored  dry  at  room  temperature. . . 
Incubated  43  days  at  7^  C 

Mgm. 
500 

350 

350 

350 

500 
500 

350 
350 

20.^  mm.  in  4. ^^  hours. .. 

11.  <  mm.  in  a1^  hours. .. 

24.5  mm.  in  6>^  hours. .. 
19.5  mm.  in  6>^  hours. .. 

6.  K  mm.  in  24  hours 

a8o 

%,  c  mm.  in.  24.  hours 

%.<  mm.  in.  24  hours 

9  rnirit  in  i^  9  hours  - 

*  Johnaoa  grass  seeds  were  kept  in  a  condition  of  secondary  dormancy  by  storing  in  moist  blotters  at  ao*. 

*  Fttdx  embryos  stored  thus  after-ripen  rapidly  at  7*,  but  not  at  95*. 
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Supplementary  experiments  with  peach  embryos,  with  pyrocatechol 
and  para-cresol  as  oxidase  reagents,  showed  practically  no  oxidase  activ- 
ity either  with  dry-stored  embryos  or  with  after-ripened  embryos.  In 
this  coimection  the  color  reaction  in  the  oxidase  reagents  is  of  interest. 
The  pyrocatechol  and  pyrogallol  solutions  became  very  slightly  colored 
during  the  experiments.  This  coloring  was  barely  perceptible  with  the 
material  which  had  not  after-ripened  and  slightly  more  intense  with 
after-ripened  material.  With  para-cresol  as  the  reagent  and  in  control 
lots  with  no  reagent  there  was  no  change  in  color. 

oxiDASB  Acnvrrv  as  rslatbd  to  germination 

Johnson  grass  seeds  collected  on  September  9,  191 6,  were  incubated 
at  20®  C.  for  several  days  late  in  November,  191 7,  and  then  with  the 
temperature  alternation  25®  to  40®  imtU  nearly  all  had  germinated. 
Seeds  which  showed  no  sign  of  germination  were  then  picked  out, 
ground,  and  tested  for  oxidase  activity  in  comparison  with  dry  seeds 
and  with  seeds  which  had  germinated,  and  in  comparison  also  vrith  the 
sprouts  produced  by  another  sample  of  the  same  original  lot  which  had 
been  germinated  at  20®  after  first  heating  for  i  hour  at  81®  and  sterilizing 
with  5  per  cent  silver  nitrate.* 

Many  of  the  seeds  in  the  last-mentioned  sample  had  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  in  germination,  some  coleoptiles  being  over  10  cm.  long. 
The  elongated  coleoptiles  and  a  few  of  the  roots  were  broken  off,  crushed, 
dried  before  a  fan,  and  grotmd  for  oxidase  determinations. 

The  germinated  seeds  which  had  been  grotmd  entire  were  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  The  longest  coleoptile  was  8  cm.  long  and  the  longest 
root  4  cm.,  but  a  large  majority  were  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  these. 
Before  being  ground  these  germinated  seeds  had  been  crushed  and  dried 
before  a  fan.    Table  XXX  gives  the  results  of  these  experiments. 

Tablb  XXX. — Relation  of  oxidase  activity  to  germination 


Material  and  coodkion. 

oi  powder 

OMd. 

Reduction  oC  iiressure. 

Johnson  grass  8604  (collected  on  Sept.  9, 
1916): 
Oirmn'^  dry, , 

Mffm. 
333 

333 
333. 
167 

30.5  mm.  in  y}/^  hours. 

16.5  mm.  in  7X  hours. 
16.0  mm.  in  7X  hours. 
14.0  mm.  in  y^i  hours. 

Incubated  several  days  at  20**  C, 
then  at  25*»  to  40**  C— 
Not  firerminatfed 

Germinated 

Sprouts .  .  .  .*. 

1  Although  the  sterilized  seeds  were  very  thoroughly  washed,  first  with  distilled  water,  then  with  sodimn 
cfalorid  sohition.  and  finally  with  distilled  water,  oxidase  activity  in  the  ground  seeds  was  almost  com- 
xdetdy  inhibited,  probably  by  adsorbed  silver.    Of  course  the  Q>routs  wcref rce  from  this  inhibiting  agent 
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The  dry  seeds  apparentiy  showed  somewhat  greater  oxidase  activity 
than  the  imbibed  seeds,  either  germinated  or  not  germinated.  The 
differences,  however,  are  probably  only  apparent,  as  the  ground  imbibed 
seeds  at  the  time  of  weighing  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  moisture 
than  the  ground  dry  seeds.  If  one  assumed  a  moisture  content  of  8  per 
cent  for  the  powder  from  the  dry  seeds  and  a  mobture  content  of  26  per 
cent  for  the  powder  from  the  imbibed  seeds,  the  intensity  of  activity 
would  be  identical  when  calculated  to  a  dry-weight  basis. 

The  ground  sprouts  were  considerably  more  active  than  the  whole 
seeds,  but  the  ratio  is  no  greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the  com- 
parison of  embryo  ends  with  csLryopses  (see  Table  XXVI) ;  therefore  no 
increase  in  activity  upon  germination  is  indicated. 

OXmASB  ACmOTY  OP  NONLHONO  STRUCTURSS 

A  very  interesting  fact  is  the  relatively  high  oxidase  activity  of  non- 
living Structures  in  which  catalase  activity  is  very  slight  and  respiration 
presumably  absent — ^viz,  the  bracts  or  scales  which  inclose  the  mature 
caryopsed  of  Sudan  grass  and  Johnson  grass  and  the  dry  abortive  or 
sterile  florets  of  Johnson  grass.^  Johnson  grass  and  amaranthus  seeds 
showed  greater  activity  than  the  other  kinds  of  seeds.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  this  fact  might  be  related  to  the  intense  pigmentation  of 
the  scales  in  one  case  and  of  the  pericarps  in  the  other.  As  Table  XXXI 
shows,  comparative  experiments  with  s^es  and  caryopses  proved  the 
contrary. 

TablB  XXXI,— Oxidase  actroUy  of  nonliving  structures 


Material  and  cooditko. 

Qdantity 

of  powder 

used. 

Reductioa  of  preatttre. 

Johnson  grass  8599  (colkcted  on  Sept.  aa, 
1917),  medium  ripe: 
Caryopses 

Mm- 

500 

500 
500 
400 

500 
500 

500 

500 

26  mm.  in  5  hours. 
24  mm.  in  5  hours. 

15  mm.  in  $  hours. 
Do. 

Scales  ^medium  colored) 

Johnson  grass  ^599  (collected  on  Sept.  9, 

X916),  very  ripe: 

Caryppses  (removed  from  scales  by 

grinding  in  coffee  mill,  fall  of  1916). 

Scales  (black) ". 

Sterile  Morels 

faa  5  mm.  in  i  hour. 
1 31. 0  mm.  in  3  hours. 

Sudan  grass,  mature: 

Embrvo  ends  of  carvooses 

I49. 0  mm.  in  5  hours. 

4  mm.  in  6  hours. 
f  7.  5  mm.  in  3^  hours. 

23. 0  mm.  in  6  hours. 

15.  5  mm.  in  i  hour. 

31.  5  mm.  in  3^  hoturs. 

33. 0  mm.  in  6  hours. 
6  mm.  in  3^  hours, 
[lo  mm.  in  6  hours. 

Scales,  light  straw-colored 

Scales,  control,  no  reagent 

*  Bach  (crtOc  floret  in  Johnaaa  graat  ia  aooonipaaied  by  a  sUrile  floret  which  1 


r  devdopa  a  caryoc»sis. 
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The  scales  of  only  moderately  well  matured  Johnson  grass  seed  showed 
a  somewhat  greater  oxidase  activity  than  the  caryopses,  but  with  unu- 
sually well  matured  i -year-old  seed  having  intensely  pigmented  scales 
the  activity  of  the  scales  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  caryopses. 
At  the  same  time  the  sterile  florets,  though  functionless  structures 
scarcely  pigmented  at  all,  in  which  all  vital  activities  must  have  ceased 
at  a  time  corresponding  to  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
caryopses  in  the  accompanying  fertile  florets,  were  about  four  times  as 
active  as  either  scales  or  caryopses.  In  fact,  these  sterile  florets  showed 
greater  oxidase  activity  in  limited  time  (5  hours)  than  any  other  material 
studied  in  the  investigation. 

The  light,  straw-colored  scales  of  Sudan  grass  showed  50  per  cent 
greater  total  oxidase  activity  in  6  hours  than  the  embryo  ends  of  the 
caryopses,  and  about  8  times  as  great  as  the  endosperm  ends. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  high- oxidase  activity  of  Sudan  grass 
scales  and  sterile  florets  of  Johnson  grass  is  the  high  initial  rate  of  activity 
followed  by  a  rather  rapid  and  progressive  decline  in  rate,  though  activity 
had  not  ceased  when  the  experiments  were  concluded.  As  shown  in 
Table  XXXI,  the  decrease  in  pressure  with  this  material  was  nearly  half 
as  great  at  the  end  of  i  hour  as  at  the  end  of  5  or  6  hours.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  progress  of  the  reaction  with  the  other  kinds  of 
material  used  in  the  investigation,  and  suggests  rather  the  type  of  reac- 
tion reported  by  Bunzell.  By  the  end  of  the  second  hour  the  initially 
high  rate  of  activity  of  Sudan  grass  scales  fell  below  the  constant  rate 
maintained  by  the  embryo  ends  of  the  caryopses. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  was  a  similar  reaction  with  decrease 
in  rate  after  the  second  hour  in  a  control  with  ground  scales  and  no  reagent 
In  this  control  tube  the  reduction  of  pressure  was  6  mm.  in  2^  hours,  and 
10  mm.  in  6  hours.  With  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  material  used,  the 
controls  showed  little  or  no  change  in  pressure  until  fermentation  b^an, 
after  which  the  reduction  in  pressure  was  frequently  rapid.  No  control 
was  run  with  the  sterile  florets. 

One  might  perhaps  see  a  correlation  between  the  high  oxidase  activity 
of  these  structures  (scales  and  sterile  florets)  and  the  high  oxidase  activi- 
ties caused  by  agencies  which  retard  normal  growth,  as  reported  by 
Bunzell  (9).  He  suggests  a  general  lelation  between  retardation  cS 
growth,  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  rise  in  oxidase  activity.  In  the 
case  of  the  sterile  florets  retardation  or  suspension  of  function  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  formation  of  seeds  and  to  with- 
draw all  vitality  from  the  florets. 

8PF8CT  OP  MSRCURIC  Cm^OIOD  UPON'OXmASB  ACTIVITY 

Previous  work  has  shown  that  mercuric  chlorid  (HgCl,)  has  a  strong 
forcing  action  upon  the  caryopses  of  Johnson  grass,  the  maximum  effect 
being  obtained  with  a  Ml2,ooo  solution.    Table  XXXII  sho¥^  the 
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oxidase  activity  of  250-mgm.  samples  of  fresh  seed  of  Tunis  grass- 
soightim  hybrid  and  of  Johnson  grass  seed  in  secondary  dormancy  with 
Ml2,ooo  mercuric  chlorid  replacing  distilled  water  in  the  oxidase  baskets. 
The  results  with  distilled  water  are  also  given. 

The  mercuric-chlorid  solution  had  only  a  slight  depressing  effect  upon 
oxidase  activity.  Either  this  oxidase  is  very  much  more  resistant  to 
mercury  poisoning  than  some  other  enzyms  or  else  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  was  very  greatly  reduced  by  adsorption  to  the  large  amount 
of  powder  used.  McGuigan  (ji)  found  the  activity  of  diastase  com- 
pletely inhibited  by  Mj 30,000  mercuric  chlorid.  Caldwell  {14)  showed 
that  the  activity  of  bromelin  was  completely  inhibited  by  Ml 45,000  to 
Ml75,ooo  mercurous  nitrate  (HgNOj)  and  mercuric  nitrate  Hg(N08)2. 

TablS  XXXII. — Effect  of  Ml2,ooo  mercuric  chlorid  upon  oxidase  activity 


Material. 


Reagent. 


Reduction  of  pressure. 


Toms  graas-sori^tuin  hybrid 
(effected   cm   Sept.   14, 
1917.) 
Do 


Jdmson    grass    8599    (col- 
lected on  Sept.  23,  X916), 
iocubated  at  20^  C. 
Do 


Pyiogallol  -I-  M  12,000  mer- 
curic chlorid. 

Pyrogallol  in  distilled 
water. 

Pyrogallol  -{•  Ml2,ooo  mer- 
curic chlorid. 

Pyrogallol  in  distilled 
water. 


16  mm.  in  6  hours. 

20  mm.  in  6  hours. 
12.5  mm.  in  6  hours. 

14  mm.  in  6  hours. 


SUMMARY 

(i)  Measurement  of  the  oxygen  liberated  from  hydrogen  peroxid  by 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  powdered  seeds  (plant  catalase)  provides  a 
convenient  method  of  determining  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxid  used. 

(2)  In  the  determination  of  the  catalase  of  seeds  it  is  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  hydrogen  peroxids  used,  for  the  acidity  in  all  commercial 
hydrogen  peroxids  tried  was  sufficient  to  reduce  greatly  the  catalase 
activity.  The  seeds  studied  bear  no  inhibiting  adds,  but  show  buffer 
action  against  the  adds  of  the  hydrogen  peroxids. 

(3)  Excessive  pulverization  of  seeds  reduces  thdr  catalase  activity. 
Powder  of  Johnson  grass  gave  maximum  activity  when  passed  through  a 
7o-to-8o-mesh  bolting  doth,  and  crimson  dover  when  passed  through  a 
loo-mesh. 

(4)  In  powdered  seed  material  (Johnson  grass)  stored  in  a  desiccator 
at  room  temperature  the  catalase  degenerates  rather  rapidly,  losing 
70  per  cent  of  its  activity  in  54  days.  Morphological  integrity  insures 
mtK^h  slower  degeneration. 

(5)  In  the  embryo  of  wheat  the  catalase  activity  is  28  to  29  times  that 
of  the  endosperm.    Burlakow  (4)  found  the  respiratory  activity  of  the 
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embryo  20  times  that  of  the  endospenn.  In  other  grasses  studied  the 
catalase  activity  of  the  embryo  was  many  times  that  of  the  endosperm. 
The  oxidase  activity  is  likewise  tnuch  higher  in  the  embryo  than  in  the 
endosperm. 

(6)  The  physiologically  inactive  organs  (sterile  florets  alid  caryopsis 
scales)  of  grass  seeds  show  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  catalase  activity 
shown  by  the  caryopses.  This  likely  agrees  with  the  respiratory  inten- 
sity. The  oxidase  is  as  active,  or  in  some  cases  several  times  as  active, 
in  the  nonliving  as  in  the  living  organs. 

*  (7)  .Equal  weights  of  immature  caryopses  of  Johnson  grass  or  Sudan 
grass  and  of  seeds  of  Amaranthus  retroflexus  give  much  greater  catalase 
activity  than  mature  ones.  The  activity  of  an  equal  number  of  the 
caryopses,  mature  and  immature,  of  the  two  grasses  is  about  equal. 
The  oxidase  activity  on  weight  basis  in  Sudan  grass  is  slightly  highei  in 
mature  seeds  than  in  immature,  and  the  reverse  holds  for  Johnson  grass. 

(8)  Drying  the  seeds  that  have  been  in  a  germinator  reduces  enor- 
mously the  catalase  activity  in  the  peach,  noticeably  reduces  it  in  Johnson 
grass,  but  not  at  all  in  basswood. 

(9)  The  catalase  in  air-dry  Johnson  grass  seeds  is  comparatively  time- 
and  heat-labile,  while  that  in  air-dry  amaranthus  seeds  is  relatively  time- 
and  heat-  stable.  The  respiratory  intensity  (measured  after  the  seeds 
are  imbibed)  parallels  the  catalase  activity  in  the  first  species.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  such  a  relation  in  the  latter.  The  difference  in 
time  and  heat  stability  is  not  determined  by  the  relative  proportions 
of  soluble  and  insoluble  catalases  in  the  two  seeds.  The  nonliving  organs 
of  Johnson  grass  (sterile  florets  and  caryopses  scales)  show  much  faster 
time  degeneration  of  their  catalase  than  the  living  embryo. 

(10)  Retention  in  a  germinator,  not  furnishing  conditions  for  germi- 
nation, greatly  reduces  the  catalase  activity  of  Johnson  grass  seeds. 
One  year  at  20*^  C.  reduces  it  more  than  66  per  cent,  and  i  month  more 
than  50  per  cent  below  that  of  the  same  crop  dry  stored.  The  mte  of 
fall  in  the  catalase  activity  is  decreased  by  lowering  the  temperature  dl 
the  bath.  Retention  in  a  germinator  affected  the  oxidase  activity  in 
the  same  direction  but  to  a  much  less  degree. 

(11)  The  fall  in  catalase  activity  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  accompanied  by  a  commenstuate  fall  in  respiratory  intensity. 
A  similar  response  seems  to  occur  in  Avena  fatua,  and  probably  occurs  in 
many  other  seeds.  This  reduction  in  respiratory  intensity  is  of  great 
significance  in  conserving  stored  foods  in  seeds  lying  in  the  ground,  dor- 
mant and  imbibed,  for  many  years. 

(12)  The  catalase  activity  in  dry  peach  seeds  is  very  low,  but  rises  as 
the  seeds  lie  in  the  germinator  imbibed.  The  rise  continues  for  weeks 
and  is  much  more  rapid  at  7^  C.  than  at  20^  or  25*^.  The  optimtun  tem- 
perature for  after-ripening  seems  to  be  optimum  for  catalase  increase.  In 
other  seeds  having  dormant  embryos,  so  far  as  studied  by  other  investi- 
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gators,  the  same  relation  holds.  In  the  peach  the  oxidase  activity 
(Bunzell  method)  decreases  with  after-ripening  but  autocoloration  of  the 
ground  seed  mass  exposed  to  the  air  increases. 

(13)  In  amount  of  catalase  and  in  the  general  behavior  of  their  cata- 
lases  Johnson  grass  and  Sudan  grass  seeds  are  very  similar  and  one  finds 
here  no  explanation  for  their  marked  difference  in  dormancy  and  require- 
ment of  alternate  temperattures  for  germination.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  oxidases  of  the  two  seeds,  so  far  as  our  studies  have  gone. 

(14)  The  catalase  activity  of  grass  seeds  rises  rapidly  as  their  germi- 
nation progresses.  This  parallels  the  rise  in  respiratory  intensity. 
There  is  no  rise  in  oxidase  activity  with  germination. 

(15)  In  Johnson  grass  seeds  there  seems  to  be  a  dose  correlation 
between  catalase  activity  and  respiratory  intensity  (factors  that  modify 
one  modify  the  other  similarly),  but  there  is  not  a  very  dose  conelation 
between  either  of  them  and  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  or  vigor  of  the 
resulting  seedling.  In  these  seeds  catalase  determination  proved  an 
excellent  quick  method  of  estimating  respiratory  intensity  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  several  interesting  featiupes  in  their  respiration.  In  these 
seeds  the  catalase  also  decreases  with  age  and  it  is  a  fair  measure  of  age 
in  continuously  dry-stored  seeds. 

(16)  In  amaranthus  seeds  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  correlation  between 
catalase  activity  on  one  hand  and  respiratory  intensity,  vitality,  or  age 
on  the  other.    This  lack  of  correlation  may  be  connected  with  the  greater  . 
time  and  heat  stability  of  the  catalase  of  ainaranthus> 

(17)  So  far  as  studied  to  date,  seeds  that  after-ripen  with  dry  storage 
but  which  do  not  have  embryos  with  dormancy  self-imposed  at  any  time 
either  show  no  change  in  the  catalase  activity  (anvaranthus)  or  a  decrease 
in  it  (Johnson  grass)  with  after-ripening. 

(18)  Seeds  that  aiter-ripen  in  a  germinator  at  low  temperature  (com- 
mercial layering)  and  in  which  the  dormancy  of  the  embryo  is  self-im- 
posed and  the  embryo  experiences  fundamental  time-requiring  changes 
for  after-ripening,  show  a  great  increase  in  catalase  activity  with  af ter^ 
ripening  (hawthorns,  basswood,  peach). 

(19)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gradual  loss  of  vitality  in  dry- 
stoted  seeds  with  age  is  due  to  the  time  denaturing  or  time  coagulation 
of  embryo  proteins.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  denaturing 
(rf  the  embryo  proteins  essential  to  vitality  and  the  time  denaturing  of 
catalase  are  quite  distinct,  for  in  no  old  seeds  studied  is  there  a  dose 
paralld  between  catalase  activity  and  vitality. 

(20)  It  is  evident  from  the  great  variations  in  catalase  behavior  in  the 
several  seeds  studied  that  one  can  not  draw  general  condusions  for  the 
catalase  behavior  in  all  seeds,  but  it  seems  evident  from  the  data  in  this 
paper  that  seeds  will  fall  into  several  physiological  types  for  each  of 
which  more  or  less  general  condusions  can  be  drawn. 

(21)  Catalase  activity  of  seeds  seems  to  paralld  physiological  be- 
havior much  more  generally  than  does  oxidase  activity. 
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THE  MEADOW  PLANT  BUG,  MIRIS  DOLABRATUS^ 

By  Hbrbsrt  Osborn  ' 

Prcfessor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology t  Ohio  State  University,  and  Consulting  En^ 
iomologist,  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Ihe  meadow  plant  bug,  Miris  dolabrcUus  L. ,  presents  a  number  of  inter- 
esting problems,  biologic  as  well  as  economic,  and,  considering  its  great 
abundance  over  a  large  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  past  40  years,  it  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  received  more 
careful  investigation. 

My  own  attention  was  attracted  by  its  appearance  in  immense  num- 
bers in  northern  Ohio  at  about  the  time  of  my  removal  to  thr4t  State  in 
1898.  It  was  entirely  unknown  to  me  from  previous  field  collecting,  and 
spedmens  I  had  seen  had  been  collected  in  western  New  York  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Van  Duzee  about  the  year  1888. 

My  attention  was  again  forcibly  attracted  to  the  species  by  its  great 
abundance  in  Maine  in  191 4,  when  I  encountered  it  while  studying 
the  meadow  leafhoppers.  Reference  to  the  literature  indicated  the 
almost  total  n^lect  of  the  species  in  this  country,  and  almost  nothing 
concerning  its  economic  importance  was  found.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
well  worth  a  special  study,  and  I  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  arrange  with 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  summer's 
study  of  the  species  at  Orono. 

As  an  Old  World  species  the  insect  has  evidently  been  familiar  since  it 
was  described  by  Linnseus  {1758,  p.  449)?  and  has  had  frequent  mention 
by  later  writers,  who  have  treated  it  simply  from  the  systematic  stand- 
point Wolflf  (1802,  p.  113-116,  fig.  J09-J10)  indeed  gives  a  recognizable 
figure  of  the  nymph  in  one  of  the  later  instars,  also  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
^g;  but,  so  far  as  noted,  no  detailed  study  of  the  life  history,  habits,  or 
economic  status  has  been  made,  even  in  the  regions  where  it  has  been 

longest  known. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SPECIES 

The  range  of  the  species  is  evidently  throughout  the  Palearctic  region, 
as  the  European  records  cover  the  territory  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Asiatic  seem  to  include  all  north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  at  least. 

>  Pftpen  from  the  Maine  AgricakoTal  Bxperiment  Station:  Bntomology  99*  Contributioa  from  the 
Department  of  Zooloffy  and  Bntomolocy,  Ohio  State  Univeitity,  No.  53. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  a  number  of  persons  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  espedally  to  Dr. 
Bdith  IC.  Fatdi.  of  the  Maine  Bxperiment  Station,  for  facilities  to  carry  forward  the  study  and  to  Mr.  R.  K. 
Fletcher  lor  ovcfnl  attention  to  field  observations  and  to  the  entomolocists  of  Tarious  States  who  have 
kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  send  records  for  their  territory. 

*  Bibfiographic  citations  in  parentheses  refer  to  "  Literature  dted,"  p.  199-aoo. 
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Oshanin  (190^,  p.  779)  lists  the  distribution  as — 

Scandinavia,  Batavia,  Britaimia,  Belgica,  Germania,  Helvetia,  Gallia»  I^itsttaiiia, 
Hispania,  Moldavia,  Serbia,  Romania,  Hungaria,  Rossia  fere  tota,  Caucasus,  Sibiiia. 
Regio  nearctica  (Canada,  eastern  United  States). 

PUBLISHED  RECORDS  OF   OCCURRENCE  IN   AMERICA 

The  first  record  of  the  species  in  America  that  I  can  identify  as  rtfer- 
ring  to  its  occurrence  in  America  is  the  one  by  Uhler  (1878,  p.  sgj). 
Provancher  {1872,  p,  78)  recorded  it  for  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  when  he 
listed  it  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  *'Mtris  belangeri*'  in  1872  and 
later  (1886,  p,  104)  referring  it  to  the  European  species  under  the  name 
**Leptoterna  dolabrata  L."  In  Uhler's  Check  List  of  Hemiptera  Heterop- 
tera  {j886,  p,  17)  it  appears  under  the  name  *'Leptotema  dolohraia'* 
with  locality  as  "E.  St."    Van  Duzee  (,1887^  p.  70)  says: 

May  to  August.  In  dry  fields.  Piobably  our  most  abundant  Hemipter.  It 
attains  full  development  about  Jime  i,  and  frequently  appears  in  immense  swarms  in 
favorable  localities. 

Later  {1894^  p,  176)  he  says: 

Often  appears  in  immense  swarms  toward  the  last  of  June  on  grass  in  hayfields 
and  pastures. 

Van  Duzee  (1903,  p.  550)  also  records  the  species  for  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  {1908,  p,  iii)  for  Quinze  Lake,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  in  1907.  Slosson  (1894,  p,  5)  records  the  species  for  Mount 
Washington,  New  Hampshire,  above  the  5,500-foot  altitude. 

Webster  and  Mally  (1897,  P-  4^)  barely  mention  the  species  as  abun- 
dant on  the  heads  of  timothy  in  1896,  which  is  the  first  published  record 
for  Ohio,  though  Mr.  Hart  says  a  specimen  is  in  the  Illinois  collection 
sent  from  Columbus  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  presumably  about  1888  or 
1890. 

The  species  is  recorded  for  New  Jersey  for  a  number  of  localities  by 
Smith  (1900,  p.  128;  1910),  but  with  no  definite  dates.  It  is  also  listed 
by  me  {1900^  p.  76)  in  the  Ohio  list,  and  its  abundance  in  Maine  is 
referred  to  by  Patch  (1908,  (/>.  363)  and  by  me  (1916,  p,  36), 

Finally  a  record  of  the  rearing  of  a  parasite,  Phorantha  ocddentis,  by 
Leonard  (1916)  indicates  its  occurrence  in  191 5  in  New  York. 

None  of  these  records,  except  Uhler's,  raises  the  question  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  species,  but  from  the  facts  that  there  were  no  early  records  of 
damage  in  this  country  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  distinctly  westward 
dispersal  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  introduced  species  associated 
with  timothy  (Phleum  pratense)  as  its  principal  food  plant  seemed  to 
warrant  an  effort  to  determine  this  point. 

The  following  letter  with  note  concerning  the  spedes  was  sent  to  a 
number  of  entomologists  in  the  various  States  and  to  Dr.  C  Gordon 
Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist,  of  Canada. 
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Orono,  MainB,  July  5,  igi6, 
Dbar  Sir:  The  writer  is  engaged  upon  a  study  of  a  meadow  Capsid  {Miris  dolabraius) 
for  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  since  the  species  is  abundant 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  northeastern  United  States  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
data  from  as  large  an  area  as  possible.  With  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Station  au- 
thorities and  in  the  hope  that  the  results  may  have  more  than  local  value  I  am  asking 
assistance  in  securing  such  data  from  the  entomologists  in  a  number  of  adjacent  states. 
The  data  desired  covers  such  items  as  occhurence,  abundance,  recognized  injury, 
grasses  affected  and  any  matter  bearing  on  the  life  history  and  habits  in  the  localities 
reported.    Any  such  information  will  be  welcomed  and  dtdy  credited. 

The  ^)ecies  is  one  of  the  larger  Capsids,  elongate  in  form,  yellow  or  sometimes  red- 
dish with  dark  markings  and  is  fotmd  usually  in  great  numbers  on  heads  of  timothy 
or  other  meadow  grasses  in  midsummer.  It  is  a  common  species  in  the  Palearctic 
region  and  has  been  known  in  America  for  about  forty  years,  the  first  record  apparently 
being  by  Provancher  for  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  There  are  several  facts  which  point 
to  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  introduced  from  Europe  somewhat  recently 
and  any  data  as  to  time  of  first  appearance  in  any  locality  will  be  especially  helpful 
in  determining  rate  of  dispersal.  If  the  species  is  not  positively  known  I  will  be  glad 
to  receive  and  identify  specimens  that  may  be  suspected. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  any  information  either  as  to  presence  or  absence  in  your 
locality, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  Osborn, 
Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Mair^e. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Femald,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  replied 
as  follows: 

My  first  note  on  this  insect  shows  that  I  took  it  June  23 ,  1882 ,  at  Orono.  I  may  have 
taken  it  before  this,  but  have  no  note  on  it.  I  have  also  a  note  that  larvae  of  it  were 
very  abundant  June  15th,  1883 ,  at  Orono.  My  remembrance  of  it  is  that  it  was  always 
very  abundant  as  far  back  as  1880  at  least,  when  my  observations  began. 

Here  at  Amherst  it  has  been  abundant  ever  since  our  collections  were  made,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn.  We  get  it  sweeping  over  our  grass  fields,  but  as  these  fields  are  nearly 
always  more  or  less  mixed  grasses,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  exactly  which 
kind  of  grass  it  attacks,  and  in  fact  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to  this  insect. 
Here  we  get  the  larvae  in  abundance  about  the  first  of  May,  varying  with  the  season. 
Adtdts  b^^  to  appear  early  in  June.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  further  data 
on  this  subject,  but  am  confident  that  a  careful  examination  would  show  a  second 
generation  here  the  same  season  at  least.    Whether  there  is  a  third,  I  do  not  know. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Britton,  of  Connecticut,  wrote: 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  5th  and  wish  to  inform  you  that  Miris  dolabraius  Linn,  is 
very  common  in  Connecticut,  in  fact,  so  conmion  that  in  sweeping  we  do  not  save 
the  specimens.  I  have  never  made  a  study  of  this  species  and  can  not  tell  you  ofifhand 
just  what  species  of  grass  it  attacks. 

The  following  records  are  given  for  Connecticut  localities : 
New  Haven,  Jime  16,  24,  1902  (E.  J.  S.  Moore),  June  8,  1904  (W.  E. 
Britton);  Brooksvale,  Sheshire,  July  30,  1902  (W.  E.  Britton);  Bran- 
ford,  June  27,  1904  (H.  L.  Vierick);  Mount  Carmel  (Hamden),  June  10, 
1908  (W.  E.  Britton);  Stratford,  June  29,  1908  (W.  E.  Britton);  Ston- 
ington,  June  14,  1906  (W.  E.  Britton);  Wallingford,  Jime  15,  29,  1912 
(D.  J.  Caflfery);  Wetherfidd,  June  24,  1913  (L.  B.  Ripley). 
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Dr.  E.  P.  Fdt,  State  entomologist  of  New  York,  wrote  as  follows: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  sth  instant  would  state  that  Miris  dolabratus  is  a  rather 
common  and  widely  distributed  insect  in  this  State,  attaining  maturity  about  the 
middle  of  June.  Occasionally  it  is  exceedingly  abimdant,  as  was  the  case  June  14, 
1898,  at  Trenton  Falls,  where  it  literally  swarmed  in  a  field  of  timothy.  You 
doubtless  appreciate  that  unless  such  insects  are  extremely  ntunerous  and  kill  or 
nearly  destroy  the  grass  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  them. 

The  following  records,  supplied  by  Dr.  Felt,  are  from  the  State  Museum 
of  New  York: 

Albany,  June  19,  1900,  June  13,  1903,  June  25,  1901,  June  17,  19, 
1899;  Chazy  Lake,  June  28,  1913;  Crane  Pond,  July  2,  1897;  Frenchs 
Mill,  June  14,  1902;  Ithaca,  June  28,  1892;  Kamer,  June  27,  1903; 
Keene  Valley,  July  16,1 894 ;  Mount  Marcy ,  July  3 1 , 1 91 3 ;  North  Chatham, 
Jtme  6,  1902;  Ogdensburg,  July  10,  1903;  Poughkeepsie,  June  2, 1903; 
Saranac  Inn,  June  27,  1913;  Schodack,  June  22,  1902;  Trenton  Falls, 
Jtm6  18,  1898,  very  abundant;  Wells,  July  19,  191 3;  Westfield,  June 
24,  1904. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Gossard,  writing  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  sent  the  following 
data: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  regardii^  Miris  dolabratus  will  say  that  it  has  been  noted 
as  an  extremely  abimdant  and  injurious  insect  in  Ohio  meadows  during  several  dif- 
ferent seasons.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1907,  Mr.  Whitmarsh  took  a  great  many 
specimens  which  are  in  our  collection,  and  it  must  have  been  rather  numerous.  In 
1912  I  noticed  it  in  such  great  abundance  in  a  mixed  meadow  of  blue  grass,  redtop, 
and  timothy  on  the  station  farm  that  I  noted  it  as  a  species  worthy  of  special  investi- 
gation, and  I  am  glad  you  are  undertaking  the  study.  I  noted  both  larvae  and  adults 
May  II,  191a,  and  there  are  numerous  specimens  in  our  coUection  taken  on  that 
date.  There  were  also  ntmierous  specimens  taken  June  6,  1913.  I  recall  noting 
that  the  punctures  of  the  insects  on  the  grass  stems  were  abundant  but  the  injtuy 
to  the  grass  was  rather  indeterminable.  So  long  as  rainfall  is  plentiful,  I  would  not 
anticipate  conspicuous  damage  from  the  species;  but  during  a  dry  period  I  appre- 
hend that  it  oould  do  as  much  or  more  damage  than  I  have  yet  seen  the  tarnished 
plant  bug  do.  I  certainly  have  never  seen  the  tarnished  plant  bug  in  such  numbers 
as  Miris  dolabratus  diuing  May  and  Jime,  1912.  I  recall  that  nymphs  of  the  species 
were  abundant  and  approximately  mature  when  the  earliest  grasshopper  nymphs 
were  appearing  in  the  pasture.  I  have  not  noted  the  species  in  such  ntunbers  since 
1912,  but  possibly  I  have  not  been  collecting  in  places  that  would  discover  it. 

Prof.  H.  Garman,  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  wrote: 

Repl3ang  to  your  note  of  Jtdy  5th  I  have  to  say  that  my  first  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  Miris  dolabratus  in  Kentucky  is  May  23,  1908,  when  it  was  swept  from  grasses  in  a 
pasttu-e  at  Lexington.  I  have  other  specimens  taken  at  Lexington,  May  10,  1913. 
I  think  if  the  species  had  been  common  previous  to  the  earliest  date  given,  I  should 
have  observed  it.  Oncognaihus  binotatus  has  been  common  here  on  timothy  ever 
since  I  came  to  Lexington.  My  first  records  of  its  occurrence  are  in  1891,  about  the 
time  it  was  observed  by  Doctor  Howard. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hart,  of  Urbana,  111.,  replied: 

Our  first  named  specimens  of  Miris  dolabratus  were  sent  us  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Weed  bom 
Columbus,  Ohio;  I  do  not  knov^  the  date.    Our  earliest  specimen,  the  date  of  which 
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surprises  me  somewliat,  is  a  well-marked  female  bearing  the  label  "Hart  CoU'ii"  and 
my  accession  #17  in  my  own  writing.  My  record  shows  that  #17  was  taken  at  Normal, 
niiiiois,  March  18,  1883.  In  1906  a  specimen  was  taken  near  Urbana.  We  have  one 
from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1907,  July  15,  and  from  Doctor  Nason  three  specimens  at  Algon- 
quin, near  Chicago,  July  9.  In  1910  Davis  found  it  at  Aurora,  111.,  June  15.  My  first 
real  acquaintanoe  with  the  species  was  in  191a  when  I  found  it  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Urbana.  The  next  year,  19 131  it  was  taken  near  Urbana  May  28  and  at  Mahomet, 
m.,  west  of  Urbana,  May  18.  Another  specimen  is  labeled  May  2a  from  White  Heath, 
west  of  Urbana.  This  spring  I  have  noticed  a  number  of  specimens  in  grass  near 
the  University.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  the  species  from  the  abundant  collec- 
tions of  the  ofiSce  previous  to  1906  is  very  good  proof  that  it  was  absent  or  very  rare 
^evious  to  that  year.  With  us  the  female  is  invariably  brachypterous  and  the  male  is 
maoopterous.  I  have  no  notes  at  all  concerning  its  food  plants  or  other  habits.  We 
have  two  nymphs,  both  taken  near  here,  one  May  18  and  the  other  May  28. 

Both  the  locality  and  the  nonnal  date  of  this  record  are  pttzzling,  but 
Mr.  Hart  very  kindly  sent  the  specimen  to  me  for  examination,  and  his 
well-known  accuracy  scarcely  admits  any  question  as  to  the  record,  though 
it  seems  impossible  that  a  female  should  have  been  taken  alive  in  March. 

Information  from  New  Jersey  was  to  the  effect  that  no  records  addi- 
tional to  those  published  in  the  Smith  list  of  insects  of  New  Jersey  were 
available.    Reports  from  other  States  were  mainly  negative. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  reported  specimens  from  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  but  without  definite  localities  or  dates. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  of  Colorado,  states  that  none  have  been  obtained 
in  their  collections  in  that  State. 

Records  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  kindly  furnished  from  the 
Entomological  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Gibson,  are  as  follows : 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Jtme  25,  1908  (Gibson),  Jtme  22,  1912  (Beaulne), 
August  18,  1914  (BeauUeu),  September  20,  1915  (Hewitt),  July  14,  1907 
(Gibson);  Aylmer,  Quebec,  June  24,  191 2  (Beaulieu);  Chelsea,  Quebec, 
July  3, 1909  (Groh),  July  2,  1912  (Gibson),  June  21, 1916  (Gibson) ;  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  July  7, 1906  (•Beaulieu) ;  Chicoutimi,  Quebec,  July  24, 191 5 
(Beaulieu);  Youghall,  New  Brunswick,  July  5,  1905  (Gibson);  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  July  11-22,  1915  (Perrin).  The  insect  is  very  abundant  in 
the  Ottawa  district.  On  June  21,1916,  many  were  beaten  from  timothy 
(Gibson). 

PROBABLY  AN  INTRODUCED  SPECIES 

With  the  evidence  available  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  species  was  introduced  from  Europe  at  some  time  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  probably  not  earlier  at  best  than  about 
1800.  If  we  may  give  weight  to  the  first  records  by  Uhler  and  Provan- 
cher,  it  is  probable  that  the  insect  was  introduced  in  New  England  or 
Quebec  or  some  of  the  other  maritime  provinces  of  Canada,  perhaps 
equally  probable  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  or  Quebec.  From 
any  of  these  localities  the  dispersal  might  easily  have  reached  the  other 
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regions  concerned  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades,  although  without 
artificial  assistance  its  progress  must  have  been  slow. 

In  the  Harris  collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  I  have  seen  specimens  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  bearing  dates  of  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835.  In  regard 
to  these,  Uhler  (1878,  p,  397)  stated  that— 

This  species,  evidently  introduced  from  Euxope,  has  recently  become  fully  estab- 
lished in  localities  wbere  it  did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  In  Maryland,  on  the  edges 
of  wbeat  fields,  and  in  eastern  Massacbusetts  on  grassy  low  grounds,  it  appears  in 
swarms.  About  ten  years  ago  I  first  met  witb  a  few  individuals  near  Baltimore,  by 
sweeping  tbe  grass,  etc.,  about  the  edge  of  a  wbeat  field;  since  then  tbey  have  greatly 
multiplied,  and  large  numbers  may  now  be  obtained  there  and  in  similar  localities 
elsewbere.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  grass  is  sometimes  crowded  with  them.  Speci- 
mens from  Connecticut,  kindly  obtained  for  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Norton,  have  the 
antennae  yellow,  and  are  a  little  more  slender  than  usual.  Both  the  short- winged 
and  the  fully-winged  varieties  occtu*  in  all  the  localities  known  to  me. 

Evidence  in  favor  of  the  species  being  an  introduced  one  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

(i)  Miris  dolabratus  has  been  a  common  insect  in  Europe  for  an  in- 
definite period,  covering  a  large  area  and  doubtless  associated  with  the 
cultivated  grasses  to  which  it  seems  so  closely  restricted  here. 

(2)  The  species  was  not  known  in  America  until  about  1830,  when  it 
was  collected  by  Harris,  as  noted  by  Uhler  (1878,  p.  397)  and  also 
recorded  by  Provancher  (1886,  p,  104),  although  a  ntunber  of  careful 
students  such  as  Say,  Uhler,  and  Walsh  had  given  no  little  attention 
to  the  insects  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  and  wotdd  almost  cer- 
tainly have  encountered  it  in  their  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  now  occurs  if  it  had  been  present  in  any  abtmdance. 

(3)  It  has  shown  a  gradtial  westward  and  southward  dispersal  indi- 
cated by  the  available  records,  which  show  that  it  occurred  in  New 
England  in  1832,  Maryland  in  1868,  Quebec  in  1872,  New  York  in  1887, 
Ohio  in  1888  (?),  Illinois  in  1906,  and  Kentucky  in  1908. 

(4)  It  is  adapted  to  certain  cultivated  grasses  which  were  introduced 
from  Etux)pe,  and  its  close  restriction  to  these  and  apparent  inability 
to  adapt  itself  to  native  grasses  even  of  as  lar:ge  forms  as  the  cultivated 
ones  is  very  significant. 

(5)  In  the  plan  of  hibernation  of  eggs  in  stems  there  is  evidently  fur- 
nished abundant  opportimity  for  the  transportation  of  eggs  to  distant 
points  in  hay  shipped  for  forage  or  packing. 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  MAINE 

The  meadow  plant  bug  has  certainly  been  present  and  abtmdant  in 
Maine  for  many  )rears,  but  except  for  the  notes  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Femald 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  record  that  assbts  in  deter- 
mining the  time  of  its  appearance  or  the  extent  of  distribution.    The 
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Experiment  Station  collection  contains  several  specimens  of  the  adult 
insect,  the  dates  recorded  for  Orono  being  July  14  and  18,  1905,  and  Jidy 
II,  1907.  Dr.  Patdi  published  a  record  of  its  abundance  in  1908  and  as 
mentioned  elsewhere,  I  have  noted  it  as  being  abundant  in  1914  at 
Orono.  Prof.  C.  L.  Metcalf  said  that  the  species  was  abundant  during 
the  summer  of  1916  in  late  instars  and  adult  males  at  Fort  Kent  on  July 
5  and  6;  at  Presque  Isle,  mostly  adults,  on  July  8;  and  at  Houlton  as 
adults  with  few  nymphs  of  late  instars  on  July  9.  I  foimd  them  abtmdant 
at  Phillips  and  other  points  between  Farmington  and  Dallas,  where 
timothy  meadows  were  examined,  on  July  18,  191 6,  and  also  very  plen- 
tiful in  some  old  meadowland  in  the  vicinity  of  Saddleback  Lake  on  July 
19  and  20.  None  occurred  on  Saddleback  Mountain  at  any  point  above 
the  level  of  the  meadowland  or  the  growth  of  the  timothy  and  other 
grasses  commonly  occupied  by  the  species. 

It  is  evidently  safe  to  assign  its  distribution  in  Maine  to  all  parts  where 
suitable  grasses  occur,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  to  occur 
during  the  months  of  Jime,  July,  and  August  in  all  old  meadowland 
where  timothy  forms  a  part  of  the  combination,  and  a  search  in  the  stems 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  disclose  the  eggs  of  the  insect  during  other  months 

of  the  year. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE 

While,  to  judge  from  the  occurrence  of  great  numbers  of  Miris  dolabratus 
in  meadows  and  the  evident  attack  on  the  plants,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
the  insect  causes  serious  injury  to  the  crops,  there  appears  to  be  little  to 
establish  the  amount  of  loss  or  to  separate  it  from  that  due  to  other 
species.  In  fact,  but  few  of  the  Capsidae  have  been  given  much  attention 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  The  familiar  and  cosmopolitan  tarnished 
plant  bug,  Lygus  praiensis,  has  been  known  for  years  as  a  pest  to  many 
plants.  In  1892  Howard  (1892)  called  attention  to  Oncognathus  bino- 
tatus  as  "a  new  enemy  to  timothy  grass."  Dr.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  of 
Cornell  University,  has  treated  the  common  4-lined  plant  bug  (Poect/o- 
capsus  lineaius)  as  a  pest  of  currants;  Prof.  £.  A.  Popenoe,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  t^  called  the  little  Halticus  dirt  (Ashm.),  a  garden 
pest  of  beans;  and  the  common  Adelphocoris  rapidus  has  been  known  for 
many  years  to  affect  the  clover  crop. 

Some  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  meadow  plant  bug  may  be 
obtained  by  noting  the  enormous  numbers  to  be  foimd  hanging  to  the 
plants  and  especially  to  the  heads  during  the  time  the  timothy  is  in 
Uoom.  Often  a  number  ding  to  a  single  head,  from  three  to  five  being 
not  mmsual.  The  fact  that  they  suck  the  bloom  doubtless  means  a  heavy 
loss  in  seed  or  in  weight  and  nutritive  value  of  hay,  although  there  is 
little  external  evidence  of  injury. 

Evidence  of  injury  based  on  the  amount  of  hay  per  acre  where  the 
meadow  plant  bug  is  plentiful  as  compared  with  fields  where  it  is  absent, 
78775^—18 i 
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suffers  from  the  fact  that  so  many  different  insects  are  present  and  it  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  damage  to  be  charged 
to  each.  To  judge  merely  by  the  numbers  present  and  also  by  the  size 
and  feeding  capacity  of  Miris  dolabratus,  it  may  easily  be  counted  among 
the  most  destructive  to  the  crop,  though  it  does  not  kill  the  plant  by 
attacks  at  or  near  the  root. 

FOOD  PLANTS 

Timothy  has  been  most  commonly  mentioned  as  the  food  plant  of 
Miris  dolahratiis,  and  this  is  quite  evidently  the  grass  with  which  it  is  most 
commonly  associated,  as  even  where  it  may  be  found  on  other  grasses  it 
is  usually  where  timothy  forms  a  large  part  of  the  combination  of  species 
growing  together. 


Flo.  X.— Miris  ddabraius:  A,  adult  oo  timothy  hettd  in  resting  or  feeding  position;  B,  female  ovipositinr. 
C  eggs  from  oviduct,  nearly  or  quite  mature;  D,  mature  egg  ready  for  deposition;  £,  mature  egg 
greaUy  enlarged  showing  membranous  operculum. 

I  have  found  it  commonly  on  timothy  heads,  veiy  evidently  feeding, 
and  individuals  have  been  carried  along  for  several  instars  with  no  other 
food ;  hence,  it  is  clearly  a  normal  food  supply  (fig.  i).  I  have  also  found 
it  commonly  on  orchard  grass  {Dactylis  glomeraia),  meadow  fescue 
(Festuca  elatior),  and  witch  grass  {Panicum  capillare)  and  the  nymphs 
seem  to  thrive  on  these  plants  about  as  well  as  on  the  timothy.  The 
meadow  plant  bug  has  not  been  observed  commonly  on  bluegrass  (Poa 
pratensis)  or  other  small  grasses  or  grasses  with  small  seed  heads,  except 
as  these  are  mixed  with  the  coarser  forms.  While  it  occurs  where  clover 
is  mixed  with  timothy  and  lays  eggs  in  clover  stems,  it  has  not  been 
observed  ever  to  feed  on  stems,  leaves,  or  heads  of  clover.  I  believe 
it  is  quite  strictly  a  grass-feeding  species,  primarily  adpated  to  timothy. 

Before  the  grasses  head  out,  Miris  dolaratus  is  found  on  the  stems  and 
leaves,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  growth  of  the  insect  occurs  after  timothy 
begins  to  head.  The  heads  seem  to  be  the  favorite  point  of  attack. 
The  insects  cluster  on  the  heads  sometimes  in  munbers  to  a  single  head 
and  thrust  their  beaks  down  into  the  flowerets,  evidently  drawing  their 
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food  from  the  tender  parts  of  the  blossom  or  from  the  forming  seed.  I 
have  seen  a  female  thrust  her  beak  down  in  the  flower  of  witch  grass, 
pierdng  the  glmnes,  or  insert  her  beak  between  and  down  into  the  an- 
thers, penetrating  them  and  causing  them  to  burst,  and  probably  suck- 
ing juices  from  the  ovules. 

Slosson's  {1894)  record  for  Mount  Washington  above  5,500  feet  is 
for  adults,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson  informed  me  that  many  insects  capable 
of  flight  are  carried  up  by  air  currents  and  found  at  altitudes  much  above 

that  of  their  food  plants. 

SYNONYMY 

The  abundance,  wide  distribution,  and  variability  of  the  meadow 
plant  bug  may  be  inferred  from  the  many  names  which  have  been 
applied  to  it  by  different  writers.  No  less  than  13  specific  names  have 
been  given  to  it,  and  with  the  various  generic  combinations  used  this 
number  is  still  increased. 

For  the  detailed  statement  of  the  synonymy  I  am  indebted  mainly  to 
the  exhaustive  catalogue  of  Oshanin  {190^,  p.  778),  whose  records  are 
almost  exclusively  European.  A  more  complete  bibliography  is  given 
by  Van  Duzee  {19 17).    Its  s3mon)rmy  according  to  Oshanin  is  as  follows : 

MIRIS  PAB.   RKUT. 

Miris  Fabr.  S.  R.  p.  253  (prt.);  Reut.  Rev.  Syn.  p.  243;  Hiieb.  Syn.  Blindw.  i,  p. 
33  et  63;  Leptopiema  Fieb.  Cr.  Phyt.  p.  30a;  Eur.  Hem.  p.  63  et  244;  Reut.  Gen. 
Cim.  p.  9;  Rev.  cr.  Caps.  2,  p.  13;  Lopomorphus  Dgl.  8c.  B.  H.,  p.  293.  Lopus, 
Herrick  Schaeffer.    Wanz.  Ins.  III.,  p.  35. 

dolabraius  I4n. 

Cimex  dolabraius  L.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  10,  p.  449  [1758];  ?  Cimesfrumeniaruis  Foda  Ins. 
Mns.  Graec.,  p.  60  [1761];  Cimex  riparius  Scop.  Ent.  cam.,  p.  135  [1763];  Cimex  laevig- 
aius  Deg.  M6m.  3,  p.  292  [1773];  Chnex  lateralis  Fabr.  Gen.  Ins.,  p.  300  [1776];  ?  Cimex 
disis  UQH.  Zool.  Dan.,  p.  108  [1776];  Cimex  antenni-recius  Goeze  Ent.  Beitr.  2,  p. 
267  [1778];  Cimex  V-flavum  Goeze  ibidem,  p.  279  [1778];  Cimex  porrecius  GeofiEr.  in 
Fourcr.  Ent.  Par.,  p.  206  [1785];  Cimex  reciicomis  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  13,  p.  2185 
[1788];  Miris  abhreviaius  Wolff  Wanz.  f.  no  (9)  [1802];  Miris  lateralis  Wolff  Wanz. 
f.  109  ((?)  [1802];  ?  Miris  picHceps  Curt.  Brit.  Ent.  15,  t.  701  [1838];  Miris  dolabraius 
Hhn.  W.  I.  2,  p.  75.  f.  160  [1834];  Flor.  R.  L.  i,  p.  437;  Reut.  Rev.  syn.  no.  209;  Hiieb. 
Syn.  Blindw.  i,  p.  66;  Atk.  Cat.,  p.  34;  Lopus  id,  H.  S.  W.  I.  3,  p.  45,  f.  261  et  26a 
[1835];  ^ey-  Caps.,  p.  38;  Shlb.  Mon.  Geoc.  p.  88;  Kbm.  Caps.,  p.  196;  Leptopiema  id. 
Ficb.  Eur.  Hem.  p.  245  (prt.)  [1861];  Reut.  Rev.  er.  Caps.  2,  p.  15;  Saund.  Synops. 
2,  p.  262;  PiDv.  Faun.  Ent.  Can.  H^.,  p.  104  [1886];  Saund.  Hem.  Het.  Br.,  p.  227, 
t  20,  f.  10;  Lopomorphus  id.  Dgl.  Sc.  B.  H.,  p.  297  [1865];  Uhler,  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H. 
^1^  P-  397-     1^7^ >  Miris  Belangeri  Pcov.  Natur.  Canad.  4,  p.  78  [1872]. 

DIMORPHISM 

The  spedes  occurs  in  two  distinct  forms  of  females,  a  long-winged  and 
a  short-winged  form;  but  only  one  form  of  male,  the  long-winged,  has 
been  observed.  The  short-winged  form  of  female  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant;  and  as  this  form  is  entirely  unable  to  fly,  and  dierefore  is  very 
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defmitely  restricted  in  its  migration,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that 
it  must  be  the  form  which  produces  pratically  all  of  the  eggs. 

In  the  short-winged  form  the  elytra  reach  only  to  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  when  engorged 
with  eggs,  conspicuously  exposed.  While  there  is  some  variation  and 
occasional  intermediate  forms,  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  indi- 
viduals with  elytra  uniformly  about  5  mm.  long  and  with  the  wings  still 
shorter.    None  have  been  seen  with  the  wings  entirely  aborted. 

The  relative  proportion  of  eggs  produced  by  the  two  forms  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  egg  production,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that 
from  collections  made  during  the  summer  of  1916  it  appears  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  females  are  long-winged  and  that  these  produce 
a  much  smaller  number  of  eggs  each  than  the  short-winged  forms. 

The  biologic  significance  of  the  dimorphism  can  hardly  be  entered  on 
here.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  similar  to  what  occurs  in  many  other 
of  the  Hemiptera  and  doubtless  depends  on  some  fundamaital  factors 
in  food  supply,  seasoned  migration,  or  other  adaptation. 

It  oflFers  many  interesting  biological  problems  for  investigation  and 
naturally  presents  some  xnost  essential  elements  in  the  consideration  of 
general  control. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

The  eggs  hatch  in  May  or  early  June,  the  time  being  determined  in  part 
by  latitude  and  season.  The  exact  date  of  hatching  at  Orono  was  not 
observed,  as  nymphs  were  already  abundant  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  on 
Jtme  12,  and  as  the  season  of  1916  was  exceptionally  late,  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  date  of  hatching  would  be  the  last  week  in  May.  Young 
nymphs  continued  to  appear  until  about  June  25,  but  none  hatched  after 
July  I.  The  first  adults  appeared  on  June  16  and  were  abundant  by 
June  26. 

Evidently  the  adults  feed  for  some  time  before  mating,  as  the  first 
matings  observed  were  on  July  8  and  10.  The  eggs,  however,  develop 
rapidly  when  the  insects  reach  the  adult  stage,  since  fully  developed  eggs 
in  large  numbers,  50  to  60  to  the  individual,  were  dissected  from  the 
females,  the  first  one  dissected,  on  June  30,  containing  30  eggs  fully 
formed,  as  well  as  others  in  an  immature  state.  Another,  dissected  on 
July  8,  contained  69  developed  and  a  few  immature  eggs. 

These  dissected  eggs  were  of  special  interest,  as  they  might  furnish  the 
due  to  a  later  determination  of  place  and  method  of  oviposition,  as  the 
peculiar  strongly  curved  neck  and  large  membranous  expansion  over  the 
head  naturally  suggested  some  rather  unusual  mode  of  placement. 

The  nymphs  ding  dosely  to  the  plants  and  while  they  pass  readily  up 
and  down  the  stems  and  doubtless  shift  from  one  plant  to  another  there 
is  no  extended  migmtion,  probably  no  movement  providing  for  any 
dispersal.    When  molting,  they  ding  to  the  plant  and,  as  with  other 
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insects  generally,  the  skin  splits  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  and 
the  body  and  1^^  are  gradually  withdrawn  and  the  increase  in  size  and 
resumption  of  color  takes  place  in  a  short  time. 

Five  distinct  stages  of  the  nymphs  are  recognized  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  general  rule  for  the  Hemiptera,  being  the  number  noted  in  a  large 
number  of  the  species  which  have  been  reared  through  the  nymphal 
stages.    These  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  later  paragraph  (fig.  2). 

No  single  individual  has  been  carried  from  the  first  instar  through  to 
the  adult  stage,  but  numbers  have  been  carried  from  two  to  four  of  the 
instars  in  confinement  and  under  observation  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  connected  series  of  stages  from  the  smallest  found  to  the  adult 


Fig.  7.— Miris  dolabraius:  Nymphs  showing  rekthre  size  of  body  and  devdopment  of  wing  pads.  A«  First 
instar;  B.  second  instar;  C,  tbird  instar;  D,  fourth  instar;  E,  fifth  instar.  Note  also  position  of  d<Msal 
^and  orifice  between  segments  3  and  4.    (Original.) 

form.  The  time  occupied  in  the  different  stages  has  run  from  5  to  8 
days,  averaging  6  to  7  days,  and  the  total  period  of  development  from 
hatching  to  adult  stage  must  be  about  30  to  35  days. 

The  principal  changes  are  in  the  increase  in  size  and  in  the  growth  of 
the  wing  pads,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  first,  appear  as  faint 
enlargements  of  the  mesothorax  in  the  second  instar,  are  fairly  distinct 
on  both  mesothorax  and  metathorax  in  the  third,  extend  to  the  second 
abdominal  segment  in  the  fourth  and  on  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
segment  in  the  fifth  for  the  female  and  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  segment 
for  the  male.  There  is  considerable  irregularity  in  development,  as 
instars  i  to  4,  and  probably  5,  with  adults  were  taken  on  Jtme  23. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  instars  the  sexes  are  easily  distinguished,  males 
being  slightly  narrower,  the  abdomen  with  more  parallel  sides,  and  the 
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genitalia  being  seen  in  outline  through  the  semitransparent  walls  (fig. 
3>  A,  B). 

With  the  final  molt  the  wings  expand  rapidly,  and  the  distinction 
between  males  and  females  and  the  dimorphic  forms  of  females  become 
clearly  marked. 

The  adults  remain  quite  constantly  on  the  grass  heads  and  evidently 
feed  for  a  number  of  days  before  mating  or  egg  laying  begins. 

The  insects  ding  to  the  stems  or  heads  of  grass  quite  firmly,  the  tarsi, 
which  are  quite  long,  being  evidently  well  fitted  for  securing  a  firm  hold 
to  the  parts  of  the  grass.  They  seem  to  obtain  the  best  hold  on  the 
smaller  stems,  i>^  to  2  mm.  in  diameter.  On  the  timothy  heads  the 
tarsi  catch  in  the  florets,  which  seems  to  give  them  a  very  firm  foothold, 
as  they  are  not  easily  dislodged.  They  could  doubtless  cling  to  the 
heads  easily  while  the  hay  is  being  handled. 

On  the  grass  heads  they  are  more  commonly  found  with  their  heads 
directed  upward,  and  they  show  some  tendency  to  mount  to  the  highest 


Fio.  3.—Miris dolabrahu,geoltal 


A.  Female;  B,  male  of  fifth  instar  nymph;  Q  female;  D,  male  of 
adult.    (Original.) 


point;  but  they  often  stand  head  downward  and  pass  up  and  down  the 
heads  and  stems  freely.  The  position  with  the  head  upward  appears  to 
give  them  an  excellent  position  for  probing  into  the  florets  with  their 
beaks.  It  was  noted  that  in  egg  la3dng  the  females  selected  small  stems 
of  grass,  I  to  iK  nini«  in  diameter,  while  in  clover  stems  as  much  as 
2K  nim.  diameter  were  used.  Probably  the  rough  or  softer  stem  of 
clover  serves  as  a  good  foothold,  though  the  tarsi  are  too  small  to  clasp 
around  it. 

The  insects  are  not  very  conspicuous  on  the  grass,  even  where  plentiful, 
and  may  be  somewhat  protected  by  their  form  and  coloration,  especially 
from  a  Uttle  distance.  At  dose  range  they  are  disposed  to  dodge  behind 
the  grass  when  disturbed,  and  they  can  move  with  considerable  cderity. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  and  the  two  forms  of  female  is  of  interest 
and  possibly  of  economic  significance,  since  it  bears  very  directly  on  the 
ability  of  the  spedes  to  spread  from  the  fidds  in  which  they  hatch. 

In  the  ordinary  field  captures  the  short-winged  females  were  in  the 
majority,  and  in  captures  with  spedal  effort  to  obtain  all  forms  they 
were  usually  somewhat  more  numerous  than  males,  a  fact  that  may  be 
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due  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  males  which  enables  them  to  avoid  the 
net  The  disparity  is  not  so  great,  and  a  fairly  equal  proportion  of  males 
and  females  may  be  asstmied.  For  the  macropterous  and  brachypterous 
forms  of  the  female,  however,  there  is  very  evidently  a  decided  dispro- 
portion, amomiting  in  the  captures  at  Orono  to  about  i  to  9 — ^that  is, 
90  per  cent  of  the  short-winged  to  10  per  cent  of  the  long-winged.  Of 
125  collected  on  July  11,  51  (40.8  per  cent)  were  males  and  74  (59.2  per 
cent)  females.    Of  the  females,  72  were  short-winged  and  2  long-winged. 

This  disproportion  seems  to  be  still  further  magnified  by  the  greater 
number  of  eggs  developed  in  the  short-winged  forms. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  long-winged  females  develop 
slightly  earlier  than  the  short-winged  ones,  and  possibly  there  is  some 
scattering  of  these  and  an  earlier  ^gg  deposition;  therefore  observations 
to  correct  or  verify  this  point  are  desirable. 

As  usually  found  in  the  field,  the  brachypterous  forms  were  much 
more  evident  and  undoubtedly  constitute  the*  main  source  of  egg  pro- 
duction. They  usually  show  much  greater  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  are  full  of  well-developed  eggs  at  time  of  mating.  They  are  so  heavy 
they  would  probably  fly  with  difficulty  even  if  the  wings  were  not  aborted. 
As  it  is,  they  can  not  fly  at  all,  make  no  attempt  to  use  the  wings,  but 
drop  or  flutter  helplessly  to  the  ground  when  thrown  into  the  air;  hence 
they  must  necessarily  lay  their  eggs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  they  have  hatched  and  grown.  No  mating  of  long-winged  females 
was  observed,  but  this  is  not  strange  and  does  not  warrant  the  assumption 
that  they  are  unfertilized. 

EGG    PRODUCnON 

The  dissection  of  a  number  of  individuals  when  fairly  mature  as  well 
as  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  individuals  under  observation  indi- 
cates an  egg  production  of  from  60  to  70  for  each  brachypterous  female. 
One  dissected  macropterous  female  contained  60  eggs,  but  all  others  had 
from  none  to  15.  Of  those  dissected  on  July  11,  27  contained  a  total  of 
58,  21  had  none  (it  is  barely  possible  they  had  completed  oviposition), 
4  had  10  or  more,  the  highest  being  15  each. 

If  these  figures  can  be  taken  as  at  all  representative  of  average  con- 
ditions, it  means  that  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  70  eggs  per  individual 
for  the  brachypterous  and  of  2  for  the  macropterous  form,  and  assuming 
that  10  per  cent  were  macropterous,  the  macropterous  would  produce 
but  one  three  hundredths  of  the  eggs,  which  would  be  an  almost  negligible 
number  as  affecting  dispersal  and  would  raise  some  interesting  biological 
questions  concerning  the  survival  of  the  brachypterous  form.  However, 
as  already  hinted,  these  figures  must  be  considered  as  representing  a 
very  limited  period  and  were  obtained  before  we  had  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  species  to  secure  proper  checks. 
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MATING 

The  preliminary  steps  in  mating  have  not  been  observed,  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  males  and  females  in  copulation  have  been  kept  under 
observation  for  several  hours.  The  usual  position  is  for  the  male  to  be 
at  the  right  side  of  the  female  with  the  legs  of  the  left  side  clasping  her 
body,  the  forelegs  crossing  the  forward  part  of  the  body  and  the  others 
disposed  across  the  thorax  and  base  of  the  elytra.  The  right  legs  remain 
free  and  may  be  used  slightly  in  clinging  to  adjacent  objects,  but  the 
female  alone  may  cling  to  the  grass  head  or  stem.  The  tarsi  of  the  left 
legs  of  the  male  are  held  against  the  margin  of  the  female's  body  and 
apparently  kept  in  one  position  for  the  entire  period  of  mating.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  is  bent  under  the  female  with  its  dorsal  face  up- 
permost and  the  genital  organs  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  ovipositor. 

In  one  instance  a  pair  taken  on  July  10  about  7.40  a.  m.  and  carried 
on  the  grass  stem  for  about  a  mile  remained  in  copulation  until  9.40 
in  spite  of  considerable  handling.  After  separation  they  showed  no  in- 
clination to  subsequent  mating.  The  male  died  on  the  third  day  follow- 
ing, and  the  female  began  ovipositing  in  about  24  hours  after  mating, 
certainly  then  and  possibly  earlier.  Other  observations  confirm  the  view 
that  mating  lasts  for  several  hours,  and  no  evidence  has  been  found  that 
either  males  or  females  mate  more  than  once. 

Considering  the  tenacity  of  their  hold  and  the  tendency  to  cling  closely 
to  the  grass  while  mating,  it  is  possible  that  methods  for  capturing  them 
might  be  more  effective  at  this  period.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
might  be  carried  with  hay  at  this  time  more  easily  than  otherwise,  and 
if  scattered  in  favorable  situations  serve  to  provide  for  wider  dispersal 

EGG  DEPOSITION 

The  process  of  egg  deposition  is  interesting  and  has  been  watched  re- 
peatedly with  females  confined  in  glass  tubes,  but  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served directly  in  the  field.  The  females  in  the  field  evidently  succeed 
in  keeping  out  of  sight  or  perform  their  egg  laying  with  such  rapidity 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  finding  them  at  work.  It  was  only  after 
watching  them  in  confinement  and  learning  how  the  eggs  were  laid  that 
we  succeeded  in  discovering  the  eggs  in  stems  in  the  field  where  the 
insects  had  been  abundant. 

When  about  to  oviposit,  the  female  seeks  a  suitable  place  on  the  stem, 
more  frequently  with  the  head  upward,  but  often  in  the  reverse  position, 
and  explores  the  stem  carefully  with  the  beak.  She  appears  to  make  a 
slight  puncture  with  the  beak  then  draws  the  abdomen  at  a  sharp  curve 
up  imder  the  thorax  and  places  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor  on  the  spot 
where  the  beak  has  rested.  The  ovipositor  is  withdrawn  from  its  sheath 
and  stands  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  genital  segment  and  the  insect 
with  all  legs  clasping  the  stem  and  evidently  strained  very  tensely  begins 
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a  swaying  movement  forward  and  backward  working  the  tip  of  the  ovi- 
positor slowly  into  the  stem.  If  unable  to  start  it  promptly,  she  may 
shift  her  position  and  reinsert  the  beak,  then  begin  again  with  the  ovi- 
positor. When  the  point  of  the  ovipositor  has  been  thrust  in,  evi4ently 
at  the  point  where  it  has  penetrated  the  outer  wall  of  the  stem,  the  body 
is  pushed  forward  and  the  ovipositor  pushed  strongly  downward  and 
backward  till  it  is  embedded  its  full  length.  A  few  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  Segments  serve  to  slip  the  egg  along  the  ovipositor,  a  scarcely 
visible  operation  from  the  outside,  and  the  ovipositor  is  quickly  with- 
drawn. The  slit  in  the  stem  closes  up  so  as  to  be  entirely  invisible.  The 
egg  is  held  by  an  operculum.  The  insect  takes  a  short  interval  of  rest 
or  may  renew  the  process  almost  immediately,  eggs  being  laid  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  minute  or  minute  and  half  to  two  minutes.  On  the  with- 
dijiwal  of  the  ovipositor,  she  feels  with  her  beak  the  point  where  the  egg 
was  inserted,  moves  forward  a  trifle,  and  again  feels  the  surface  with  the 
beak,  apparently  relaxes  a  little  and  then,  rubbing  the  fore  tarsi  together 
and  holding  them  free,  vibrates  the  joints  as  if  to  limber  up  after  the 
severe  exertion  of  forcing  the  ovipositor  into  the  stem,  and  proceeds  to 
lay  another  egg.  About  20  eggs  have  been  laid  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  and  this  is  about  the  highest  number  usually  found  in  a  series  in 
stems  collected  in  the  field. 

That  eggs  are  laid  on  different  days  was  shown  by  one  female  which 
laid  about  20  one  afternoon  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  1 1  on  the  following 
day  at  about  the  same  hour,  and  6  the  third  day  between  4.40  and  4.50 
p.  m.  She  may  have  laid  others  when  not  under  observation,  as  52 
eggs  were  later  counted  in  the  stems  in  which  she  had  oviposited,  and 
thtse  were  pretty  surely  all  laid  by  this  one  female.  As  she  was  dead 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  first  oviposition  had  been 
seen,  she  may  have  laid  eggs  possibly  on  four  or  five  days,  but  certainly 
most  of  them  laid  after  she  was  under  observation  must  have  been 
deposited  diuing  three  days.  It  is  rather  striking  that  the  eggs  should 
be  laid  on  successive  days  at  so  near  the  same  time  of  day.  In  other 
instances  oviposition  was  observed  in  the  morning,  but  the  time  of  day 
may  be  fairly  uniform  for  each  female.  This  long  interval  affords  the 
insect  an  opportunity  to  rest,  probably  to  feed,  and  may  also  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  nmturing  of  the  eggs  or  their  adjustment  in  the  oviducts. 

The  insects  disappear  rapidly  after  the  egg-laying  period,  so  quickly 
in  fact  that  we  were  much  puzzled  as  to  their  whereabouts.  An  ex- 
amination within  a  day  or  two,  especially  after  the  grass  had  been  cut, 
would  show  scarcely  an  insect  where  they  had  been  numerous;  therefore 
a  special  effort  was  made  to  follow  them  after  the  mowing.  The  males, 
of  course,  could  fly  readily,  but  they  show  a  tendency  to  cling  pretty 
dosely  to  the  grass  and  might  be  carried  from  the  fields  with  the  hay. 
The  females  cling  still  more  closely  to  the  grass,  the  short-winged  ones 
making  no  attempt  to  fly,  and  the  long-winged  ones  having  apparently 
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very  little  disposition  to  travel  in  that  way.  After  the  cutting  of  the 
grass,  the  females  would  be  found  running  about  over  it,  no  m^es  nor 
long-winged  females  being  observed.  Mr.  Fletcher  reports  dose  watch- 
ing of  one  female  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  She  ran  about  over  the 
cut  grass,  but  did  not  attempt  to  get  beneath  it  nor  hide  in  any  way, 
except  when  a  sudden  movement  by  the  observer  took  place.  Then  the 
insect  would  dodge  behind  or  under  a  grass  stalk,  where  it  would  remain 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  not  observed  to  feed  during  the  time  it  was 
watched.  In  another  field,  an  old  meadow,  a  careful  examination  was 
made,  Mr.  Fletcher  reporting  that — 

A  course  was  taken  from  the  outside  swath  to  the  inside  one  so  that  grass  cut  for 
about  two  hours  and  freshly  cut  grass  was  examined.  Females  were  found  easily 
upon  the  top  of  the  grass;  but  no  males.  Two  long-winged  females  observed  acted 
to  all  appearances  like  the  short-winged  individuals,  making  no  attempt  to  fly. 
The  females  made  no  attempt  to  seek  shade,  though  the  sun  was  high. 

However,  the  insects  ordinarily  cling  to  grass  heads  in  full  exposure 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun. 

After  the  hay  has  been  raked  together,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
find  insects  in  the  stubble,  however,  they  may  be  found  for  a  time  on 
the  haycocks,  but  not  down  in  the  hay.  Some  of  them  may  very  prob- 
ably be  carried  in  with  the  hay  to  the  ha)anows,  but  are  not  to  be  found 
by  an  ordinary  search. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  this  very  rapid  disappearance  is 
that  the  insects  die  shortly  after  ^g%  deposition,  and  that  as  most  of  the 
females  had  oviposited  before  the  grass  was  mowed,  they  died  off  rapidly 
afterwards,  and  their  shriveled  bodies  became  difficult  to  find  or  were  dis- 
posed of  by  ants.  Their  bodies  are  very  fragile,  and  easily  broken  to 
pieces  when  dry;  hence,  a  few  days  of  dryness,  or  possibly  a  heavy  rain, 
may  destroy  nearly  all  traces  of  the  dead  bodies. 

Those  that  have  not  deposited  eggs  can  evidently  carry  this  on  readily 
in  the  stubble,  as  it  has  been  determined  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
eggs  are  placed  near  the  ground. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  females  may  be  carried  in  with  the  hay 
and  deposit  eggs  in  the  stems  after  the  hay  has  been  stored.  Where  the 
hay  has  been  cut  early  or  before  the  time  of  ^%g  deposition,  this  is  likely 
to  occur;  but  from  the  apparent  efforts  of  the  insects  to  keep  above  the 
mass  of  hay  it  seems  probable  that  the  majority  of  those  covered  deeply 
would  fail  to  oviposit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  oviposit  in 
dry  stems,  and  even  if  they  did,  the  fate  of  the  eggs  would  seem  to  offer 
little  opportunity  for  the  serious  dispersal  of  the  insects,  except  where 
shipped  to  a  distant  locality. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  considering  the  evident  toughness  of  the  egg- 
shells and  their  ability  to  resist  adverse  conditions,  the  eggs  might  pass 
through  the  alimentary  canals  of  horses  or  cattle  undigested  and  unin- 
jured, and  later  possibly  be  carried  back  to  fields  in  the  form  of  manure; 
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but  such  a  transfer,  even  if  possible,  must  have  little,  if  any,  practical 
importance,  considering  the  normal  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  eggs 
being  placed  near  the  ground  and  protected  for  their  period  of  develop- 
ment in  the  stubble. 

PLACS  OP  DSPOSmON 

In  order  to  determine  as  certainly  as  possible  where  the  majority  of 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  counts  were  made  of  a  number  of  stems  of  the 
grasses  on  which  the  adults  commonly  occur  and  from  a  field  where  the 
insects  had  been  present  in  large  numbers  during  the  present  siunmer. 
One  hundred  stems  each  of  timothy,  orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue,  and 
witch  grass  were  selected  from  a  point  where  the  insects  must  have 
been  abundant  and  where  eggs  should  certainly  be  plentifully  found. 
Out  of  this  number  two  timothy  stems  were  found  with  eggs,  one  of 
meadow  fescue,  and  one  of  orchard  grass,  but  the  witch  grass  had  none. 
An  additional  25  stalks  of  timothy  were  split,  and  many  stalks  were 
examined  and  slit  part  or  all  of  their  length  without  finding  any  eggs 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  In  no  case  were  eggs  found  beneath 
leaf  sheaths  or  in  stems  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  puncture 
through  the  leaf  sheaths  to  reach  the  stem. 

It  appears  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  the  stems  of  plants  near  the  ground  and  below  the  level  of 
cutting,  so  that  but  very  few  can  be  carried  out  of  the  field  with  the  hay 
in  cutting  or  harvesting.  This  makes  very  clear  the  presence  of  immense 
numbers  of  insects  in  meadows  which  are  regularly  mowed  and  from 
which  the  hay  is  removed,  and  emphasizes  the  effect  of  the  short-winged 
condition  and  inability  to  fly  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  females. 
However,  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  may  be  placed  in  the  stems  above 
the  height  of  the  stubble  or  be  raked  up  in  stems  from  the  ground  and 
carried  in  with  the  hay  to  provide  for  limited  dispersal  and  account  for 
the  transportation  of  the  species  from  one  region  to  another  (PI.  12). 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MIRIS  DOLABRATUS 

No  very  satisfactol^  description  of  Miris  dolabraius  is  available  in  the 
accessible  textbooks  or  manuals. 

The  adults  are  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  long  (9  mm.),  rather  slen- 
der, with  long  black  antennae  which  are  thickest  at  the  base,  the  head  is 
rotmded,  set  fairly  close  to  the  thorax,  which  widens  behind;  and  the 
wings  lie  nearly  flat  on  the  back,  are  narrow,  and  have  nearly  parallel 
sides,  extend  to  or  slightly  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  males 
and  long-winged  females  and  to  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  in  the 
short-winge4  females.  The  color  is  yellow  or  yellowish  g^y  with 
dark  markings,  which  form  two  rather  indefinite  stripes  on  the  prono- 
tum  and  elytra.  The  antennae  and  legs  are  black,  with  yellowish  bases 
or  yellow  with  black  hairs  and  spots. 
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The  nymphs  are  yellow  marked  with  black,  the  general  color  being 
quite  dark  in  the  early  instars  and  becoming  lighter  with  the  successive 
molts. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  EARI.Y  STAGES 
THE  EOO 

The  egg  of  Miris  dolabratus  is  of  quite  unusual  shape  and  shows  a  quite 
remarkable  adaptation  to  its  anchorage  in  the  stems  of  plants.  It  is 
of  elongate-oval  and  strongly  curved  especially  near  the  head  or  attached 
end,  which  expands  slightly  from  a  constriction  in  the  curved  part  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  large  flat  chorionic  membranous  expansion  or  oper- 
culum, the  width  and  length  of  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  the  egg 
itself  (fig.  i).  The  egg  is  shining,  polished  with  a  dense  chorion,  and 
when  placed  in  the  stem  with  the  operculum  held  firmly  in  the  wall 
stands  out  into  the  hollow  of  the  stem.  In  clover  stems  they  may  be 
embedded  partly  in  the  pithy  layer  lining  the  stem.  The  ^;gs  are  fully 
developed  in  the  ovaries  soon  after  the  adults  mature  and  show  fully 
the  enlarged  opercula.  The  position  of  micropile  and  the  route  of 
entry  for  the  spermatozoa  is  undetermined,  though  it  would  seem  almost 
necessarily  through  the  operculum.  Egg  length,  1.35  mm.,  diameter 
0.25  mm.  (fig.  i). 

pmsT  1N6TAR 

The  smallest  individuals  found,  and  evidently  first-instar  individuals 
partly  grown,  were  2.25  to  2.50  mm.  long.  The  color  is  quite  dusky  or 
blackish,  the  antennae  and  legs  being  entirely  black,  except  a  sUghf 
pale  portion  of  membrane  at  joints.  The  head  above  is  blackish  with 
yellow  area  next  the  eye;  beneath  it  is  yeUow.  The  thorax  is  yellow, 
with  a  broad  black  stripe  on  either  side;  or  it  may  be  black  with  the 
median  and  the  marginal  line  yellow.  The  abdomen  is  brown,  the 
lateral  stripe  being  yellow,  and  an  oblique  patch  on  each  s^:ment  is 
yellow.  Beneath  the  abdomen  is  brown,  with  the  hinder  border  of  s^- 
ments  yellow. 

The  antennae  have  a  total  length  of  2  mm.;  the  second  and  third 
segments  are  equal  in  length,  slightly  longer  thaiT-tte  fourth  and  twice 
as  long  as  the  first,  the  fourth  being  about  as  thick  as  the  third.  The 
beak  extends  to  the  hind  coxae  and  is  thick. 

SBCOND  INSTAR 

The  insect  in  the  second  instar  resembles  the  first  in  color,  being  dusky 
though  of  a  trifle  lighter  color  and  showing  more  of  the  greenish  gray 
of  the  later  stages.  This  color  becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  insect 
grows  during  the  instar,  especially  for  the  margins  of  the'  thorax  and 
abdomen.  •  The  wing  pads  are  very  slightly  indicated  as  blunt  lobes  on 
the  hinder  borders  of  mesothorax  and  metathorax.    The  antennae  are 
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distixictly  longer,  the  second  segment  being  longest,  with  the  third  a 
little  longer  than  the  fourth.  The  beak  reaches  the  base  of  the  hind 
coxse.    The  length  is  3  to  3.5  mm.  and  length  of  antennae  3  tnm 

THIRD  INSTAR 

The  third-instar  individual  is  distinctly  lighter  colored,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  marking  is  more  like  that  of  the  later  stages.  The  wing  pads 
are  distinctly  indicated,  those  of  the  metathorax  extending  weU  onto 
the  base  of  the  second  abdominal  s^;ment  and  those  of  the  mesothorax 
extending  well  back  on  the  metathorax  pads  to  a  line  with  the  base«of 
the  second  abdominal  segment.  The  antennal  segment,  too,  is  nearly 
one  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  third,  the  third  twice  the  length 
of  the  foiuth  and  three  times  the  length  of  the  first.  The  beak  reaches 
between  the  mid  and  hind  coxae.  Length,  5  mm.  Total  length  of 
antennae,  4.5  to  5  mm. 

FOURTH  INSTAR 

Lighter  in  color,  greenish  border  of  thorax  and  abdomen  broader, 
first  and  second  segments  of  the  antennae,  except  at  apex  greenish;  legs 
except  tarsi  greenish,  hairs  black ;  antennal  second  segment  about  one  and 
one-half  times  as  long  as  the  third,  the  third  three  times  as  long  as  the  fourth 
and  first,  fourth  and  first  about  equal.  The  wing  pads  are  considerably 
enlarged,  the  mesothoradc  pads  extending  over  and  beyond  the  meta- 
thoracic  pads  and  to  the  middle  of  the  third  abdominal  segment.  The 
beak  reaches  to  the  hind  border  of  the  middle  coxae.  Length  of  body, 
6  mm.;  of  antennae,  6  to  6.5  mm. 

FIFTH  INSTAR 

The  individual  of  the  fifth  instar  is  light  gray-green  or  yellowish  green 
with  black  or  fuscous  patches  and  stripes  forming  two  nearly  continuous 
stripes  over  the  wing  pads  and  abdominal  segments,  paralleling  the 
margin,  and  a  median  double  row  of  spots  on  abdomen ;  antennae  greenish, 
tips  of  first  and  second  and  all  of  third  and  fourth  segments  blackish,  legs 
greenish,  tarsi  black.  Antennal  segment  two  three  times  as  long  as  the 
first,  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  long  ais  the  fourth,  and  about  one  and 
two-thirds  times  as  long  as  the  third.  Length  of  body,  6.75  to  7.25  mm. ; 
of  antennae,  male,  6.25  mm.  The  beak  extends  to  the  base  of  the  middle 
coxae. 

The  characters  that  seem  of  special  service  in  recognizing  the  various 
instars  are  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  antennal  segments  and  the 
development  of  the  wing  pads.  While  these  are  subject  to  slight  varia- 
tion in  different  individuals,  they  seem  fairly  constant,  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  figures  have  been  made  from  what  seemed  to  be  representative 
specimens.  The  orifice  of  the  dorsal  gland  between  third  and  fourth 
segment,  while  not  furnishing  distinctive  characters  of  the  instars,  is  a 
good  landmark  for  locating  the  abdominal  segments. 
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The  adult  antexmse  are  much  longer  proportionately,  and  this  elonga- 
tion is  due  mainly  to  elongation  of  first  and  second  s^ments,  the  first  is 
one- third  of  the  second,  the  second  nearly  four  times  the  fourth  and  neady 
twice  as  long  as  the  third  (fig.  4). 

NATURAL  ENEMIES 

Among  the  natural  enemies  or  checks  of  the  species  may  be  counted  the 
gray-damsel  bug,  Reduviolus  ferus  (fig.  5),  which  is  a  very  common  and 
widely  distributed  species  throughout  the  northern  part,  at  least,  of  Nordi 
America,  and  in  fact  the  holarctic  region.  Webster  and  Mally  (18^7, 
p.  41)  states  that  Coriscus  ferus  was  observed  to  attack  Leptoterma 
ddohraia  L.  which  was  feeding  quite  abundantly  on  timothy  heads  about 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  28,  1896. 


5§ 


Fig.  4r^Mir%s  doUbraiHu:  A-P.  Antemue  of  nymixhs:  P,  antenna  of  adult  male  drawn  to  aame  tcale 
and  showing  relative  Imgtha  of  segment*.    (Original.) 

This  Species  has  been  found  in  Maine  associated  with  Miris  dolabraius 
as  well  as  with  the  leafhoppers,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  feed  on 
either  with  equal  avidity.  While  it  has  not  been  seen  feeding  on  the 
mature  M.  dolabratus,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will  feed  upon  the  larvae, 
as  its  fondness  for  leafhoppers  in  both  the  nymph  and  adult  stages  has 
been  proved  by  repeated  observation.  Direct  observation  of  the  insects 
attacked  is  difficult,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  them  in  their 
movements  in  the  field.  Even  when  offered  a  variety  of  food  in  confine- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  selection  in  the  species  offered,  as 
they  very  seldom  make  their  attacks  on  the  insects  while  under  observa- 
tion, and  it  is  left  to  infer  from  the  numbers  killed  how  ready  they  are  to 
prey  upon  different  kinds.  We  have  had  them  live  and  thrive  in  confine- 
ment and  progress  to  the  adult  stage  on  a  diet  of  M .  dolabratus  and  also  on 
a  food  supply  of  leafhoppers,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  eat  a  variety 
of  small  insects,  the  particular  kinds  being  determined  rather  by  the 
available  supply  than  by  any^  definite  choice  on  the  part  of  the  bug. 

They  are  able  to  survive  considerable  periods  without  food,  and  their 
development  is  doubtless  affected  either  by  abtmdance  or  scarcity. 

The  appearance  of  the  different  instars  of  the  early  stages  is  not  at 
all  uniform,  as  individuals  of  several  different  stages,  as  well  as  adults. 
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may  be  found  at  the  same  time  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  Thus,  a 
first-instar  individual  was  taken  on  June  27  and  a  second-instar  on  July 
5,  a  third  on  July  6;  but  fifth-instar  individuals  occurred  on  June  26; 
one  changed  to  adult  on  June  30,  and  the  other  fifth-instar  individuals 
were  taken  on  July  6  and  13.  Mr.  Fletcher  collected  10  nymphs,  last 
instar,  and  33  adults,  9  males  and  24  females.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  only  adults  are  fotmd,*  so  it  appears  that  the  early  stages 
must  be  passed  during  spring  and  early  summer.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer  fifth-instar  individuals  were  taken  much  more  commonly 
than  the  eadier  stages,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  remain  in  this  stage 
longer  than  the  earUer  instars,  or  else  they  are  in  position  for  a  more 
ready  collection.  Confined  and  furnished  occasional  leafhoppers  as  food, 
they  have  been  carried  for  a  period  of  seven  days  in  this  stage. 

Adult  females  contain  wdl-developed  egg&  in  late  summer,  and  while 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  second  genemtion,  at  least  in  the  latitude  of 
Orono,  it  appears  probable  that  eggs  are  laid  in  autumn  to  hatch  the 
following  spring. 

The  smallest  individuals  found  and  evidently  of  the  first  instar  are  of 
a  very  delicate,  almost  transparent  whitish  color,  with  a  length  of  2.5 
mm.  and  a  width  of  thorax  of  about  0.6  mm.  The  hind  tibiae  are  i  .5  mm. 
The  antennae  have  four  joints:  First  thickest,  second  sUghtly  longer  than 
the  first,  the  third  the  longest,  a  trifle  longer  than  the  second,  the  fourth 
about  equal  to  the  third.  The  eyes  are  red.  A  conspicuous  red  line  is 
seen  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  with  a  dusky  stripe  at  the  side  of  the 
thorax  (fig.  5,  A). 

The  second-instar  individuals  have  a  length  of  4  mm.,  with  antennae 
of  3  mm.  A  conspicuous  dark-red  median  Une  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  abdomen.  A  broad  yellow  stripe  occupies  the  middle  of  the  body, 
bordered  by  a  dusky,  irregular  stripe  each  side.  L^s  light  yellow 
spotted  with  black,  tarsi  black  at  tip.  The  wing  pads  very  slightly  indi- 
cated at  the  outer  angles  of  mesothorax  and  metathorax  (fig.  5,  B). 

The  third  instar  has  a  length  of  4.5  mm.  and  is  a  little  thicker  than 
the  second.  The  red  line  along  the  median  dorsum  is  conspicuous,  but 
somewhat  broken  and  at  places  very  slender.  The  antennae  are  dark 
except  tip  of  first  and  basal  four-fifths  of  the  second  segments  (fig.  5,  C). 

No  specimens  considered  as  representing  the  fourth  instar  have  been 
seen. 

The  final  observed  nymphal  instar  and  apparently  the  fifth  has  a 
length  of  6  mm.,  a  width  at  base  of  abdomen  of  about  2  mm.,  and  is 
dongate-fusiform  in  shape.  The  head  is  slender  and  the  eyes  globose. 
Antennae  slender,  the  first  joint  thickest,  minutely  hairy,  second  and 
third  about  equal  in  length  and  slightly  longer  than  first  or  fourth. 
Forel^fs  with  the  femora  enlarged,  middle  femora  nearly  as  large  as 
the  fore,  the  hind  femora  slender.    The  beak  is  3-jointed  and  reaches 
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to  base  of  the  first  coxae.  The  color  above  is  olive,  with  a  central  spot 
on  segments  3  and  4  and  the  margins  of  the  abdomen  yellow  or  salmon- 
colored,  tinged  with  orange.  A  dark-red  or  red-brown  median  line  runs 
from  the  head  to  end  of  abdomen  interrupted  on  base  of  meso-thorax  and 


Flo-  5'—R»duvioku  fenu  L.;  A,  first  instar;  B,  second  instar;  C,  third  instar;  D.  genital  segments  of 
female;  E,  fifth  instar;  P,  adult  male;  G,  genitalia  of  male. 

at  abdominal  articulations.  There  are  dark  spots  of  various  designs  on 
the  head,  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  wing  pads.  The  wing  pads  are 
dusky  at  tips;  legs  with  black  dots;  tarsal  tips  black.  Yellow  spots  occiu* 
on  head,  thorax,  and  a  marginal  series  on  abdomen  in  outer  part  of  the  olive 
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area.  Beneath  olive  and  yellow,  the  former  mainly  in  form  of  a  broad 
median  stripe  including  some  yellow  spots.  The  pectus  is  mainly  yellow, 
the  abdomen  yellow  (fig.  5,  E). 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  record  of  Leonard  (1916)  of  rearing 
Pharantha  occidentis  from  Miris  dolabraius  in  New  York.  A  larva,  appar- 
ently a  tachinid,  was  obtained  issuing  from  a  nymph  of  M .  dolabraius  at 
Orono,  June  17,  1916,  but  it  failed  to  mature.  On  July  i8,  1916,  a 
nymph  which  issued  from  M.  dolabraius  buried  itself  promptly  in  the  earth 
and  from  this  an  adult  emerged  on  July  29.  This  larva  issued  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  under  the  wings,  while  the  host  was  still 
alive.  The  species  has  not  been  determined,  but  is  evidently  closely 
related  to  the  species  bred  by  Leonard. 

Spiders  are  undoubtedly  quite  efficient  enemies  of  the  plant  bugs, 
but  they  dispose  of  their  prey  so  completely  that  Uttle  is  left  as  evidence 
of  their  work.  Mr.  Fletcher  found  an  individual  of  Miris  dolabraius  en- 
circled by  a  spider's  web  in  which  it  had  evidently  been  captured  and 
enmeshed.  In  some  unpublished  records  made  by  Mr.  Sherman  Bilsing 
in  Ohio  a  number  of  diflferent  species  of  spiders  are  credited  with  feeding 
on  this  species,  along  with  many  other  capsids. 

The  extent  to  which  birds,  toads,  and  other  animals  may  serve  to  reduce 
their  numbers  is  open  to  study. 

TheEntomophthorae  may  be  considered  as  potential  checks,  but  so  far 
no  extensive  destruction  of  Miris  dolabraius  has  been  noted  by  them.  A 
dead  specimen  infested  with  fungus  was  collected  by  Mr.  Newman  on 
June  28, 1 91 6.  This  was  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  referred 
by  Dr.  Howard  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Speare.     His  report  is  as  follows : 

The  single  specimen  of  Miris  dolabraius  infected  by  a  fungus  doeely  related  to  the 
above  {Eniomophthora  apkidis),  but,  owing  to  insufiScient  material,  I  would  not  ven- 
tnre  to  assign  it  anything  but  the  generic  name  Entomophthora.  Both  contributions 
are  very  interesting,  the  latter  especially  forming,  I  believe,  a  new  host  for  this  group 
of  parasites. 

CONTROL  MEASURES 

While  the  main  efforts  in  the  studies  dtuing  the  summer  of  191 6  have 
been  directed  toward  solving  a  number  of  puzzling  questions  as  to  the 
development  and  habits  of  the  species,  and  while  some  definite  experi- 
ments are  needed  with  certain  measures  that  may  be  suggested  on  the 
strength  of  the  facts  learned,  there  is  certainly  a  very  definite  basis 
established  for  certain  kinds  of  treatment  that  should  do  much  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  insect. 

The  most  fundamental  point  determined  with  reference  to  the  insect 
in  connection  with  control  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  stems  of  plants  in  the  fields  where  the  insect  has  been  present. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  great  majority,  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  females,  are  wingless,  means  that  we  know  that  practically 
all  the  ^;gs  deposited  in  midstunmer  are  in  the  old  timothy  meadows 
78776<»— 18 5 
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and  that  any  measure  which  will  destroy  them  in  this  location  will  have 
immediate  effect  in  preventing  further  loss  from  this  source. 

It  is  very  evident  that  plowing  under  and  planting  of  the  field  to  a 
different  crop  will  absolutely  prevent  further  injury  from  the  stock  of 
insects  established  in  any  old  meadow,  and  therefore  rotation,  where  this 
is  practicable,  may  be  counted  a  certain  remedy  for  the  field  concerned. 
However,  for  the  protection  of  adjacent  fields  or  in  order  to  exterminate 
the  insect  as  completely  as  possible  the  borders  of  the  fields  and  the  fence 
rows  usually  supporting  a  considerable  growth  of  grass  should  be  remem- 
bered and,  for  the  disposal  of  this  insect,  should  be  plowed  as  closely  to 
the  border  as  possible  or  burned  over  when  the  grass  is  dry,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  eggs  as  completely  as  possible. 

Where  rotation  is  impracticable  or  undesirable,  it  will  be  more  diflScult 
to  obtain  complete  eradication,  and  careful  tests  of  treatment,  based  on 
the  habits  of  the  insect,  are  necessary  to  determine  the  most  successful 
methods. 

It  is  clear  that  burning  over  of  meadows  if  sufficiently  dry  in  autumn 
or  early  spring  so  as  to  destroy  the  eggs  would  be  very  effective,  but 
there  are,  of  course,  many  objections  to  this  treatment  so  that  it  can  not 
be  urged  as  sufficient.  In  some  seasons  probably  there  would  be  no  time 
when  the  grass  would  bum  sufficiently  close  to  the  ground  to  destroy 
any  large  part  of  the  eggs  and  there  is  the  danger,  if  burned  too  deeply, 
that  the  stand  of  grass  will  be  injured.  This  method,  especially  for  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Maine,  does  not  seem  to  promise  much.  Where 
burning  is  practiced,  it  should  assist.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare results  in  field  so  treated. 

Early  or  late  cutting  of  the  crop  may  have  some  effect  on  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  in  a  field,  an  early  cutting,  before  the  insects  are  mature,  for 
example,  depriving  them  of  their  usual  form  of  food,  the  heads  of  grass, 
may  reduce  egg  deposition,  but  whether  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant 
any  special  change  in  the  usual  practice  as  to  time  of  cutting  can  only  be 
determined  by  further  study. 

The  application  of  any  form  of  insecticide  or  of  special  kinds  of  fertilizers 
does  not  seem  to  offer  any  very  practical  relief,  and  the  use  of  hopper- 
dozers  or  mechanical  devices  for  their  capture  have  not  been  tested;  nor 
do  they  have  much  promise. 

Finally  there  is  the  important  consideration  of  the  spread  of  the  insect 
into  adjacent  fields  or  farms  or  to  more  distant  points,  and  for  this  the 
facts  obtained  furnish  a  very  sure  foundation  for  effective  control. 
Since  practically  the  only  opportunity  for  such  wider  distribution  is  by 
carriage  of  hay,  the  disposal  of  any  such  material  introduced  where  the 
insect  is  not  present  in  some  way  so  as  to  avoid  scattering  the  eggs  where 
they  can  hatch  where  suitable  food  plants  will  be  available  for  their  sub- 
sistence will  serve  to  exclude  them. 
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SUMMARY 

(i)  Miris  dolabratus  has  been  a  conspictioiis  insect  in  timothy  meadows 
in  portions  of  the  eastern  United  States  during  the  past  40  years  and  now 
has  a  distribution  as  far  west  as  Illinois  and  Minnesota  and  south  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  into  Kentucky. 

(2)  It  is  believed  to  be  an  introduced  species,  coming  from  Europe 
with  timothy  hay  or  other  large-stemmed  grass  shipped  for  forage  or 
packing  some  time  between  1800  and  1825. 

(3)  It  feeds  upon  cultivated  grasses,  especially  timothy,  orchard  grass, 
and  meadow  fescue,  and  when  abundant  must  seriously  a£fect  the  value 
of  the  crop. 

(4)  It  is  a  dimorphic  species,  there  being  two  forms  of  females,  a  long- 
winged  and  a  short-winged  form,  the  latter  being  far  more  plentiful, 
about  90  per  cent. 

(5)  The  species  hibernates  in  the  egg  form;  hatching  occurs  about 
May  25  to  June  10  in  Maine;  and  the  nymphs  pass  through  five  instars 
of  about  six  or  seven  days  each,  adults  occurring  from  early  July,  mating 
and  laying  eggs  from  July  10  to  August  i  for  the  short-winged  forms 
necessarily  in  the  fields  where  the  females  have  developed. 

(6)  The  eggs  are  laid  in  stems  of  grass  or  clover  in  fields  where  females 
have  grown,  being  thrust  through  the  wall  of  the  stem  and  held  by  an 
expanded  cap  which  is  firmly  held  by  the  walls  of  the  stem,  the  egg  being 
protected  in  the  hollow  of  the  stem  and  in  this  position  remain  for  at  least 
eight  or  nine  months  before  hatching. 

(7)  Measures  for  control  so  far  evident  and  based  on  habits  determined 
will  consist  especially  of  rotation,  with  probably  some  advantage  from 
burning,  early  cutting,  pasturing  heavily  in  fall,  and  possibly  by  mechani- 
cal devices  for  capturing  the  nymphs  or  adults. 

(8)  The  spread  of  the  insect  should  be  prevented  by  care  in  the  dispo. 
sition  of  timothy  hay  moved  to  a  distance.  No  hay  from  an  infested 
district  should  be  allowed  to  be  scattered  in  or  near  meadows  in  localities 
where  the  insect  is  not  already  present. 

(9)  Natural  enemies  consist  so  far  as  at  present  known  of  spiders,  the 
predacious  damsel  bugs,  Reduviolus  ferus,  a  tachnid  fly,  Phoraniha  occi- 
deniis,  and  an  undetermined  species  and  a  species  of  fungus,  Entomopk- 
thora  sp. 
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PLATE  12 
Miris  dolabraius: 

A.—a,  'Eggs  in  grass  stem,  all  hanging  in  one  direction;  b,  eggs  in  grass  stem  placed 
in  opposite  directions;  c,  same  as  upper  part  of  6,  more  enlarged;  d  and  e,  eggs  in  clover 
stems.    Photographed  by  Mr.  Hammond. 

B.— Eggs  at  left;  i,  first  instar;  2,  second  instar;  j,  third  instar;  j-\-,  third  instar 
moce  mattire;  4,  fourth  instar;  5,  fifth  instar;  6,  adult  male  above,  female  below. 
Photographed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Drake. 
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ANGULAR-LEAFSPOT  OF  CUCUMBER:  DISSEMINATION, 
OVERWINTERING,  AND   CONTROL 

COOPBRATIVB  INVESttGATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  AND 
THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

By  EuBANKS  Carsner^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  bacterial  nature  and  the  symptoms  of  the  angular-leafspot  of 
cucumber  (Cticumis  saiivus)  have  been  clearly  described  by  Smith  and 
Bryan  (13).^  Prior  to  this  paper  the  disease  had  been  reported  in  this 
country  by  Burger  (1-4)  and  from  Europe  by  Traverso  {16)  and  Poteb- 
nia  (72).  The  two  latter  writers  accepted  Burger's  statement  that  the 
organism  which  caused  the  spots  on  the  leaves  was  also  responsible  for 
a  serious  rotting  of  the  fruit.  The  inoculation  studies  made  by  Smith 
and  Bryan  (13)  showed  that  the  bacterium  which  caused  the  leaf -spotting 
was  unable  to  produce  a  soft-rotting  of  the  fruit.  Extensive  tests  by 
the  writer  have  confirmed  their  finding  in  this  regard. 

The  bacterial  cause  of  the  disease  was  determined  independently  by 
the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1915,  as  set  forth  in  a  preliminary  note  (5). 
The  morphological  and  ph3rsiological  studies  which  were  subsequently 
made  of  a  strain  of  the  causal  organism  isolated  from  a  Wisconsin  speci- 
men gave  results  essentially  in  agreement  with  those  reported  by  Smith 
and  Bryan  (13).  The  name  given  to  the  organism  by  these  writers  is 
"Bacterium  lachrymans,"  According  to  Migula's  system  of  classification 
it  would  be  called  **Pseudofnonas  lachrymans.'* 

The  damage  caused  by  the  angular-leafspot  can  not  be  accurately 
estimated.  It  varies  greatly  with  differing  weather  conditions,  but  enough 
weather  favorable  for  the  disease  prevails  each  year  to  make  the  injury 
of  considerable  importance  (Pi.  13,  A).  The  writer's  ideas  as  to  the 
destructiveness  are  based  mainly  on  his  field  experience  in  Wisconsin 
and  adjoining  States  during  three  summers,  together  with  more  limited 
observations  in  Virginia  and  southern  California. 

It  is  when  the  disease  appears  in  a  field  early  in  the  summer  that  the 
greatest  damage  results,  as  would  naturally  be  expected.    Young  plants 
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are  often  so  severely  attacked  that  stunting  results  (PI.  13,  B).  A  few 
scattered  plants  in  a  field  or  nearly  all  may  be  sq  affected,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  meteorological  conditions.  Some  observations  on  the 
extent  of  the  injury  by  angular-leafspot  in  a  representative  locality 
may  here  be  noted  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  damage  which 
it  causes.  At  Ripon,  Wis.,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  sixteen  cucum- 
ber fields  were  under  observation.  The  disease  appeared  in  seven 
of  these  while  the  plants  were  in  the  seedling  stage,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  season,  August  1 1,  it  had  resulted  in  the  severe  spotting  of  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  the  leaves.  On  August  11  the  disease  was  also 
present  in  three  of  the  nine  other  fields,  but  in  these  it  had  been  intro- 
duced only  a  short  time  and  had  not  yet  become  generally  distributed. 
A  survey  of  the  same  locality  on  August  15,  191 5,  indicates  how  wide- 
spread the  disease  may  become,  especially  when  the  fields  are  dose 
together.  On  that  date  28  out  of  35  fields  visited  were  found  to  be 
infested.     A  later  visit  revealed  even  further  distribution. 

The  losses  in  the  r^ons  where  cucumbers  are  grown  for  pickling 
purposes  result  mainly  from  the  decrease  in  )rields  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  leaf  surface,  but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  in  other  sections, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Burger  (i,  2)  for  Florida,  where  cucumbers 
are  grown  for  "slicing"  purposes,  and  so  must  be  shipped  to  distant 
markets  or  kept  in  storage  for  considerable  lengths  of  time,  an  addi- 
tional loss  may  come  from  the  secondary  soft-rotting  of  •the  fruit.  Lim- 
ited observations  by  the  writer  indicate  that  in  California  the  soft- 
rotting  of  the  fruit  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  angular-leafspot  may 
cause  some  loss.  The  bacterium  causing  the  leafspot  does  not  directly 
cause  the  fruitrot,  but  through  the  wounds  which  it  makes  on  the  fruit 
sof trot  organisms  are  frequently  able  to  gain  entrance. 

The  widespread  distribution  of  angular-leafspot  and  its  frequent 
occurrence  give  it  a  place  among  the  major  diseases  of  the  cucumber. 
The  aggregate  loss  which  it  entails  probably  exceeds  that  caused  by  some 
of  the  other  diseases  which  are  more  destructive  in  limited  areas.  In 
America  this  disease  has  been  reported  from  Florida  by  Burger  (j-4), 
and  from  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin 
and  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  by  Smith  and  Bryan 
{13).  To  this  list  of  regions  where  it  is  known  to  occur  may  now  be 
added  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Virginia. 
That  it  is  probably  widely  distributed  in  Europe  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Traverso  (16)  reported  it  from  Italy,  and  Potebnia  (12)  recorded  its 
occurrence  in  Russia.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  disease  is  a  fact  that 
should  be  expected  in  view  of  the  evidence  to  be  presented  that  the 
causal  bacteria  are  seed-borne  and  in  view  of  the  general  occurrence  of 
the  trouble  in  seed-growing  localities. 
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PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  evidence  bearing  on  the 
phases  of  the  problem  which  are  of  direct  economic  significance.  Certain 
other  parts  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  have  yielded  resiilts  worthy 
of  record;  and,  since  some  of  these  results  are  pertinent  to  the  questions 
of.  dissemination,  overwintering,  and  control,  they  may  appropriately  be 
presented  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter  points. 

DESICCATION 

Many  questions  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  and  overwintering  of 
the  causal  organism  of  angular-leaf  spot  depend  on  its  sensitiveness  to 
desiccation.  The  organism  has  been  shown  by  repeated  tests  to  be 
relatively  sensitive  to  drying  on  glass.  With  a  3-mm.  platinum  loop 
drops  were  transferred  to  carefully  cleaned  cover  glasses  from  s6-hoiu" 
cultiues  in  beef  bouillon  and  in  cucumber-leaf  decoction  from  the  leaf 
exudate  and  from  a  suspension  in  distilled  water  of  the  organisms  from 
freshly  invaded  tissue.  None  of  these  showed  viable  organisms  after 
four  days'  drying  at  room  temperature.  Smith  and  Bryan  (i^,  p.  470) 
found  that  the  organisms  from  a  young  bouillon  culture  when  dried  on 
glass  were  viable  after  21  days.  The  variance  in  these  results  may  possi- 
bly be  due  to  some  slight  difference  in  methods,  which  may  have  made  a 
difference  in  the  time  for  which  the  bacteria  were  exposed  to  complete 
desiccation. 

Freshly  invaded  fruit  and  leaf  tissue  dried  in  diffuse  light  at  room 
temperature  showed  viable  organisms  after  3  and  10  days,  but  none 
were  alive  after  32  days. 

Short  periods  of  drying,  four  to  five  days,  resulted  in  the  death  of  all 
organisms  on  seed  which  had  been  disinfected  with  mercuric  chlorid, 
washed  thoroughly,  and  then  wet  with  a  young  bouillon  culture  of 
Bacterium  lachrymans.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  bacteria  do  survive 
long  periods  of  desiccation  on  or  in  the  seed  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to 
be  presented  under  the  discussion  of  overwintering. 

The  results  of  one  test  on  culture  media  are  here  pertinent  because 
they  show  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  the  organisms  may 
withstand  long  periods  of  drying.  On  February  2,  191 6,  six  tubes  of 
potato-dextrose  agar,  in  each  of  which  had  been  suspended  approximately 
0.5  gm.  of  powdered  calcium  carbonate,  were  slanted  and  inoculated. 
The  purpose  was  to  see  if  the  life  of  the  cultures  might  be  prolonged  by 
neutralizing  with  the  carbonate  the  acid  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
the  organisms.  In  a  dextrose-containing  mediiun  the  bacteria  ordi- 
narily make  a  rapid  growth  for  a  short  time  and  then  all  die,  so  that  the 
tubes  become  sterile,  usually  within  10  days.  The  tubes  in  this  test 
were  set  away  at  room  conditions  and,  because  of  the  low  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  laboratory  air,  rapidly  dried  out    Before  they  dried  com- 
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pletely,  which  required  nearly  two  months,  an  abundant  growth  of  the 
organisms  had  been  made.  On  November  8,  191 6,  the  dry  remains  of 
the  agar,  carbonate,  etc.,  from  three  of  the  tubes  were  transferred  to 
tubes  of  bouillon.  Growth  occurred  in  all  three  tubes  thus  inoculated, 
and  in  each  case  the  identity  of  the  organism  was  established  by  inoculat- 
ing cucumber  plants.  Two  of  the  remaining  three  tubes  were  similarly 
tested  on  February  9,  191 7.  Growth  resulted  yi  each  case,  and  inocula- 
tions again  proved  that  the  clouding  of  the  bouillon  was  due  to  the 
angular-leafspot  organism.  Since  all  other  evidence  is  opposed  to  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  spores,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  explain 
the  survival  of  some  of  the  bacteria  in  these  tubes  by  assuming  that  they 
were  protected  from  complete  desiccation. 

THERMAL  RELATIONS 

The  thermal  death  point  of  the  angular-leafspot  bacterium  is  be- 
tween 49*^  and  50®  C.  Tests  were  made  in  lo-cc.  portions  of  beef  bouillon 
in  'thin-walled  test  tubes  at  46°,  48®,  49°,  50®,  52*^,  and  55°.  Ten  min- 
utes' exposure  at  46°  must  have  killed  a  large  proportion  of  the  organ- 
isms, because  growth  in  tubes  so  exposed  was  much  slower  in  appearing 
than  in  the  unheated  controls.  In  each  test  some  but  not  all  of  the  tubes 
exposed  at  49®  C.  showed  no  growth.  In  none  of  the  tests  did  growth 
occur  in  tubes  exposed  at  50°  or  temperatures  above  that  point. 

An  interesting  contrast  between  the  relation  of  temperature  to 
angular-leafspot  and  its  relation  to  the  bacterial-wilt  of  cucumber  was 
brought  out  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1916.  The  maximum  temperature  as 
recorded  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  there  averaged  36.7°  C. 
(98*^  F.)  for  the  five  days  July  26  to  30,  inclusive.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture at  the  Weather  Bureau  Observatory  was  38.3°  C.  (loi®  F.),  but  in 
direct  sunlight  and  near  the  ground  undoubtedly  the  temperature  was 
higher.  This  unusually  hot  weather  did  not  appreciably  check  the  devel- 
opment of  angular-leafspot,  which  reached  its  maximum  development 
within  about  10  days  thereafter,  but  it  practically  stamped  out  the  bac- 
terial-wilt. Smith  (74,  p,  2og)  accounts  for  the  bacterial-wilt  having 
been  found  only  in  cool  climates  on  the  basis  of  the  low  thermal  death 
point,  43®  C,  of  the  causal  organism. 

The  relation  of  temperature  to  growth  in  artificial  media  has  been 
found  to  agree  with  the  report  of  Smith  and  Bryan  {15,  p,  470) ,  and  so 
need  not  be  given  in  detail. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  bacteria  to  freezing  was  tested  by  exposing 
them  in  different  media  in  glass  test  tubes  outside  a  north  window  during  a 
period  of  low  temperatures  in  the  winter  of  1916-17.  Dilute  suspensions 
of  the  bacteria  in  distilled  water,  freshly-inoculated  tubes  of  beef  bouillon, 
beef  bouillon  with  approximately  2  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid,  and  24- 
hour  agar  slope  cultures  were  exposed.     During  the  first  9  days  of  the 
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exposure  the  hi^est  temperature  was  o*^  C.  (32®  F.),  the  lowest  -25. 5*^  C. 
(-14**  F.),  and  the  average  daily  mean  was  -15.5^0.  (4.1®  F.).  One 
tube  of  each  medium  was  taken  in  after  24  hours  and  longer  periods  and 
thawed  slowly  in  cold  water.  In  the  salt  bouillon  all  the  bacteria  were 
dead  after  24  hours.  In  bouillon  without  salt  all  were  dead  after  60 
hours.  No  test  was  made  of  the  suspension  in  distilled  water  after  the 
60-hour  interval,  but  no  colonies  developed  in  plates  poured  from  one 
of  the  other  tubes  melted  after  4  dajrs.  On  the  agar  some  of  the  organ- 
isms were  alive  after  6  da3rs,  but  after  17  days  all  were  dead.  The  sensi- 
tiveness to  freezing  was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  sodium  chlorid 
in  the  bouillon. 

Smith  and  Bryan  (iSt  p.  471)  reported  freezing  the  organisms  for  15 
minutes  in  bouillon  by  means  of  salt  and  pounded  ice.  That  exposure 
resulted  in  the  death  of  nine-tenths  of  the  bacteria. 

SBNSmvENBSS  TO  GERMICIDES 

Tests  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organisms  to  formaldehyde,  copper 
sulphate,  and  mercuric  chlorid  were  made.  The  dilutions  of  formalde- 
hyde were  made  up  by  volume  from  the  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion known  commercially  as  formalin.  The  copper-sulphate  and  mer- 
curic-chlorid  solutions  were  made  up  i  to  1,000  by  weight  and  the 
desired  dilutions  made  from  these.  Exposures  were  made  in  all  cases 
by  transferring  a  3-mm.  loop  of  a  young  bouillon  culture  to  locc.  portions 
of  the  dilutions  in  vials  floated  on  a  water  bath  at  25^  C.  Tubes  of 
melted  agar  were  inoculated  in  duplicate  or  triphcate  by  a  3-mm.  loop 
transfer  from  each  vial  after  an  exposure  of  10  minutes. 

The  test  with  formaldehyde  resulted  in  the  death  of  all  organisms  ex- 
posed to  a  dilution  of  i  to  10,000,  of  nearly  all  in  the  i  to  100,000  dilution, 
and  of  apparently  none  in  the  i  to  500,000  dilution.  The  tests  with  cop- 
per sulphate  and  mercuric  chlorid  were  repeated  twice.  With  the  copper 
sulphate  the  results  did  not  agree  throughout,  but  in  all  cases  all  organ- 
isms were  killed  or  prevented  from  developing  by  the  i  to  100,000  dilution. 
There  were  no  colonies,  or  a  strikingly  smaller  number  than  from  the  con- 
trols, in  the  plates  poured  from  the  i  to  500,000  dilution.  All  organisms 
were  killed  by  e3qx>stu:e  to  dilutions  of  mercuric  chlorid  of  i  to  1,000,000. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  organism  to  copper  sulphate  was  tested  by 
Smith  and  Bryan  {15,  p.  474).  Their  results  show  a  slightly  less  marked 
sensitiveness  to  this  chemical  than  was  found  in  the  tests  made  by  the 
writer.  The  temperature  at  which  their  exposures  were  made  was  not 
stated. 

PLANTS  ATTACKED 

little  attention  had  been  previously  given  to  the  question  of  the  host 
range  of  the  disease  or  to  the  question  of  variations  .in  susceptibility  or 
resistance  to  the  disease  in  the  case  of  the  different  types  of  cuctunbers. 
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Because  of  the  bearing  which  these  questions  might  have  on  distributioiH 
overwintering,  and  control,  12  horticultural  varieties  of  cucumbers  and  a 
large  number  of  other  cucurbits  were  tested  as  to  susceptibility  to  angular- 
leafspot.  The  varieties  of  field  cucumbers  and  the  other  spedes  and 
varieties  of  cucurbits  which  are  listed  in  the  following  table  were  grown 
in  a  cucumber  field  thoroughly  infested  with  angular-leaf  spot,  where  they 
were  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  infection.  The  varieties  of 
forcing  cucumbers  were  tested  by  inoculation  in  the  greenhouse. 

Plants  exposed  to  angular-Uafspoi  infection 

PLANTS  ATTACKBD  1  PLANTS   NOT  ATTACKED 


1.  Cuctunber  {Cucumis-saiivus),  12  hor- 

ticultural varieties: 
Davis  Perfect. 
Chicago  Pickling. 
Boston  Forcing. 
Early  Russian. 
Giant  Pera. 
Japanese  Climbing. 
Heinz  Mtiscatine. 
Lemon. 

Thorbum's  Everbearing. 
Rollison's  Telegraph. 
Vaughan's  Prolific  Forcing. 
White  Spine  Klondyke. 

2.  West   Indian   gherkin    (Cucumis  an- 

guria). 
Mandera  gourd  {Cucumis  acutangulis). 
Hedgehog  gourd  {Cucumis  dipsaceus). 
Calabash  gourd  {Lagenaria  vulgaris). 
Bryanopsis  laciniosa. 


1.  Balsam-apple  {Momordica  balsamina). 

2.  Balsam-pear  {Momordica  charantia). 

3.  Sqtdrting  cucumber  {Momordica  ela- 
lerium). 

4.  Pomegranate  melon  (CtiruffiufMtovar. 
dudaim) . 

5.  Cucumis  grossulariaeformis. 

6.  Muskmelon  {Cucumis   melo),    11    va- 
rieties. « 

7.  Snake  melon  {Cucumis  melo  var.  flex- 
uosus). 

8.  Wild  cucumber  {Echinocystis  lobaia).  ^ 

9.  Watermelon  {Citrullus     vulgaris) ^    2 
varieties. « 

10.  Citron  {Citrullus  vulgaris), 

11.  Japanese  crookneck  squash  {Cucur- 
bita  moschaia). 

12.  "Ruhhard squash. {Cucurbita maxima).*^ 

13.  Turban  squash  {Cucurbita  maxima). 

14.  Summer  squash  {Cucurbita  pepo  var. 
condensa). 

15.  Pumpkin  {Cucurbita  pepo).^ 

16.  Gourd  {Cucurbita  pepo  var.  oro^era). 

17.  Trichosanthes  colubrina. 

In  the  case  of  the  plants  other  than  cucumber  attacked  the  causal 
organism  was  isolated  from  diseased  spots  and  identified  by  inoculating 
cucumbers.  Stained  sections  from  parafiSn-embedded  matefial  showed 
bacteria  within  the  tissue  of  the  leafspots  in  all  cases  except  that  of  the 
West  Indian  gherkin,  which  was  unquestionably  subject  to  the  disease. 

STOMATAL  MOVEMENT  AND  INFECTION 

The  fact  that  leaf  infection  took  place  through  the  stomata  was  re- 
ported by  Smith  and  Bryan  {i^,  p.  469),  but  th^  gave  no  discussion  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  infection.  Practicaly  all  of  the  earlier  in- 
oculations made  by  the  writer  were  performed  in  the  evening,  after  dark, 


a  Greenhouse  Inoculatloas  am  gave  negative  results. 
b  The  wild  cucumber  plants  were  not  in  the  cxpergnental  iJlot^  but  grew 
inoculated. 


near  by  and  were  artifidifly 
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because  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organism  to  sunlight  was  known  and 
because  moisture,  such  as  dew  on  the  leaves,  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  infection.  A  few  infections  were  nearly  always  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  but  the  number  was  consistently  smaller  than  occurred 
on  leaves  naturally  infected.  A  suggestion  that  the  factors  limiting  the 
number  of  leaf  infections  were  in  some  way  involved  with  the  time  of 
inoculation  was  obtained  when,  from  a  series  of  inoculations  made  in  the 
field  at  intervals  of  2  and  4  hours  during  the  day  ajid  night  of  a  24-hour 
period,  more  abundant  infections  resulted  from  the  inoculations  made 
during  the  day.  Evidence  that  infection  occurs  more  abundantly  when 
inoculations  are  made  during  the  day  was  confirmed  by  other  tests. 

The  idea  that  duryig  the  process  of  photosynthesis  enough  oxygen  was 
given  oflF  through  the  stomata  to  exert  a  chemotactic  action  on  the  caugal 
bacteria  was  first  conceived  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  different 
results  from  night  and  day  inoculations.  The  hypothesis  was  abandoned 
after  expejimental  tests.  Plants  which  were  kept  in  darkness  for  24 
hours  before  and  after  inoculation  became  infected  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  controls. 

The  idea  that  stomatal  movement  might  be  a  factor  was  next  hit 
upon.  Pool  and  McKay  (11)  foimd  that  there  was  a  relation  between 
stomatal  movement  in  sugar-beet  leaves  and  infection  by  Cercospora 
beticola.  This  fact  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration a  similar  relation  might  hold  true.  To  study  the  behavior  of 
the  stomata  the  method  described  by  Lloyd  (10)  of  direct  visual  observa- 
tion of  the  stomata  in  situ  was  utilized.  It  was  found  that  the  stomata 
on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  were  generally  open  during  the  day 
and  closed  at  night.  The  movement  of  the  stomata  on  the  upper  sur- 
faces was  not  always  the  same  as  those  on  the  undersides,  but  this  fact 
is  of  no  special  significance  here.  It  was  then  found  by  repeated  tests 
that  inoculations  on  the  under  surfaces  made  in  the  morning,  when  the 
stomata  were  observed  to  be  opep,  gave  much  more  abtmdant  infec- 
tions than  did  similar  inoculations  made  at  night,  when  the  stomata 
were  seen  to  be  closed  (PI.  14).  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  infections  from  night  and  day  inoculations.  The  two 
plants  used  were  of  the  same  age,  each  having  seven  leaves  at  time  of 
inoculation.  Leaf  7  is  the  youngest  leaf  of  each.  They  were  treated 
similarly  except  for  time  of  inoculation. 


*fiy"^  inoctilff  tf4 . 

U»is. 

l>af4. 

1^5. 

Leaf  6. 

Leaf  7. 

7.^0  D.  in 

0 
x6 

0 
43 

5 
49 

4S 
97 

45 
SO 

10.00  a.  in 

On  the  plant  inoculated  in  the  evening  the  yoimgest  leaves.  No.  6  and 
7,  showed  many  more  infections  than  did  the  older  leaves,  and  this  has 
been  repeatedly  fotmd  in  other  inoculations.    Why  this  difference  in  in- 
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fection  of  leaves  of  different  ages  occurs  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
is  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  fact  that  younger  tissues  are  more 
susceptible.  Probably  the  relatively  small  number  of  organisms  which 
retain  their  motility  are  able,  when  the  stomata  open,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  younger  leaves,  but  are  not  able  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
older  tissues. 

The  closure  of  the  stomata  may  mechanically  exclude  the  bacteria  or 
may  interfere  with  stimuli  which  attract  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
leaves.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  this  point,  but  the  first 
theory  seems  to  the  writer  the  more  plausible. 

FRUIT  INFECTION 

Fruit  infection  occurs  naturally  without  wounds.  Stomatal  infection 
(fig.   i)   has  been  demonstrated  in  fruit  artificially  infected  without 

wounding.  Burger's  (4)  de- 
scription of  the  effect  on  the 
fruit  is  accurate  in  part,  but 
the  softrot  which  he  empha- 
sizes results  from  organisms 
other  than  the  species  causing 
the  small,  circular,  localized 
spots  on  the  fruit,  characteristic 
of  angular-leafspot  infections. 
The  circular  spots  are  at  first 
water-soaked  in  appearance. 
Later  their  centers  become 
whitened,  owing  to  a  cracking 

Fio.  z.— Cross  section  of  epidemml  portion  of  cucumber  a    ji      *  ▲      r    ^t. 

fruit  fixed  eight  days  after  inoculation  with  Bac<*ftim  ^nd   drymg  OUt  Of    the    tlSSUCS 

^acAryiiMmx.  showinc  presence  of  bacteria  in  stoma  and  (PI.   i6,  B).        In  fruit,   aS   WcU 
tissues  below.  i      r      ^.  ^i         t       .     • 

as    leaf    tissue,    the   bacteria 
have  been  seen  only  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 

DISSEMINATION 

The  means  by  which  the  disease  is  spread  have  been  given  a  good  deal 
of  attention  because  of  the  possible  bearing  which  these  might  have  on 
remedial  measures.  Some  of  the  observations  and  experiments  may  throw 
light  on  other  and  similar  bacterial  diseases. 

BY  RAIN   AND  WIND 

That  the  important  relation  of  rainy  weather  to  the  progress  of  angular- 
leafspot,  a  factor  previously  observed,  was  principally  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  causal  organisms  was  made  clear  in  the  summer  of  1916. 
Healthy  potted  plants  which  had  been  placed  outside  of  the  greenhouse 
and  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  from  infected  plants  became  diseased  after  a 
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\my  period.  Experimentally  infection  was  secured  by  placing  recently 
infects  leaves  on  the  ground  beneath  healthy  plants  on  a  day  when 
there  were  frequent  showers.  In  the  fields  at  Madison  newly  infected 
spots  appeared  in  abundance  within  five  or  six  days  after  heavy  rains, 
especially  the  rains  of  July  19  and  August  3-5.  Rain  must  fall  at  rela- 
tively frequent  intervals  to  be  effective  in  spreading  the  disease.  Pro- 
longed rainless  periods  check  the  development  of  the  disease  to  a  great 
d^ree,  especially  if  accompanied  by  high  temperatures  (PI.  15,  C). 

The  importance  of  rain  in  the  development  of  the  disease  was  clearly 
shown  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  in  1914.  Owing  to  favorable  rainy  weather  early 
in  the  season  angular-leafspot  spread  throughout  certain  fields.  Two 
of  the  infected  fields  at  Ripon  and  one  in  a  neighboring  locality,  which 
were  visited  on  August  11  and  12,  presented  a  striking  appearance. 

The  vines  were  so  grown  together  as  to  nearly  cover  the  ground,  but 
the  centers  of  the  rows  were  clearly  marked  by  the  old,  angular-spotted 
leaves  in  contrast  with  the  healthy  green  of  the  later  growth  which  had 
developed  after  the  last  heavy  rain. 

Further  evidence  regarding  the  importance  of  rain  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  disease  was  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  conditions 
at  Madison  and  Ripon,  Wis.,  in  191 6.  The  striking  difference  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  for  the  two  places  during  the  month 
of  July  can  be  seen  in  Table  I. 


Tabu  I.— Dates  and  amounts  of  rainfall  at  Madison  and  Ripon,  Wis,,  in  July,  igi6 

Day  of  month. 

PredpiUtkn  (indies). 

Madiaon. 

Ripon. 

I 

aoo 

•33 

.90 

I.  21 

.19 

•03 
.00 

0-13 

XT 

12 

16 

19 

An 

20 ..      .. 

22 

.00 
.02 

a6 

Total 

2.66 

.26 

The  time  of  planting  and  the  earlier  weather  conditions  were  similar, 
and  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  disease  appeared  in  both  localities  at 
about  the  same  time,  noted  first  at  Madison  on  July  3.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  disease  was  widespread  and  affecting  leaves  of  all  ages  in 
the  Madison  fields,  while  at  Ripon  only  the  older  leaves  at  the  hill  centers 
showed  the  angular  spots. 

The  relation  of  wind  to  dissemination  by  rain  spattering  has  not  been 
studied  experimentally,  but  the  comparison  of  the  way  the  disease 
spread  in  differently  situated  fields  throws  some  light  on  the  question. 
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One  field,  which  we  may  call  field  A  (fig.  2),  was  on  the  southeast  slope  of 
a  hill  and  surrounded  by  trees  so  that  it  was  well  protected  from  wind, 
especially  northwest  wind.  Field' B  was  on  the  west  slope  of  another 
hill  and  freely  exposed  to  wind.  The  original  centers  of  angular-leafspot 
in  B  were  on  the  north  side  near  the  top.  Thunder  showers  on  July  12, 
16,  and  19  were  accompanied  by  high  winds  from  the  north  and  west. 
On  July  29  it  was  noted  that  in  field  A  the  infested  areas  were  strikingly 
more  delimited  than  those  in  field  B.  The  difference  could  be  explained 
only  as  a  result  of  the  difference  in  exposure  to  winds. 

Another  field  was  situated  on  a  freely  exposed  west  slope,  and  its  rows 
ran  with  the  hill,  east  to  west.  No  notes  on  disease  distribution  there 
were  taken  until  August  4.     On  that  date  there  was  a  center  of  abundant 
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Fio.  s.'-Diagrajns  of  cucumber  fields  to  show  rdatlon  of  wind  and  drainage  water  to  angnlar-leaimot 
dJMrmination.  Double  circles  indicate  the  location  of  original  centers  of  infection  prior  to  stonns. 
Sknall  circles  represent  secondary  infections  due  to  storms.  In  field  A  drainage  water  only  was  an  im- 
portant factor  because  of  protection  from  wind  while  in  the  freely  exposed  field  B  wind  also  played  a 
part.  Contour  lines  indicate  elevation  above  level  of  Lake  Mendota,  Madison,  Wis.  Broken  lines  show 
the  direction  of  the  rows.    For  full  explanation  see  text. 

•infection  in  the  seventh  row  from  the  north  side  and  scattered  infections 
in  all  of  the  16  rows  south  of  it.  North  of  this  badly  infested  area  the 
adjacent  row,  the  sixth,  showed  a  very  small  number  of  infections,  and 
the  5  others  were  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Obviously  the  northwest 
winds  had  played  an  important  part  here  also  in  spreading  the  disease. 
Faulwetter  (7)  has  shown  that  wind  in  connection  with  rain  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  spread  of  a  similar  bacterial  disease,  the  angular- 
leafspot  of  cotton. 

The  fact  that  the  thundershowers  mentioned  as  resulting  in  a  marked 
spread  of  angular-leafspot  occurred  during  the  da)rtime  supports  the 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  regarding  the  relation  of 
stomatal  movement  to  infection,  that  rains  which  occur  in  the  daytime 
are  more  effective  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  than  are  those  occurring 
at  night. 
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BY  DRAINAGE  WATER 

Evidence  concerning,  the  distribution  of  the  causal  oi^ganism  by 
drainage  water  during  rains  was  afforded  by  comparing  developments  in 
fields  A  and  B  which  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
rows  in  field  A  ran  across  the  hillside,  while  in  B  they  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slope  (fig.  2).  After  the  rains  of  July  12,  16,  and  19  the  dis- 
ease appeared  in  field  B  throughout  the  length  of  the  rows  in  which  it 
had  been  noted  earlier  and  in  plots  below  them  where  disinfected  seed 
had  been  planted.  In  field  A,  however,  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
no{  mainly  along  the  rows  but  rather  crossed  the  rows,  following  the 
path  of  the  drainage  water.  The  supposition  is  that  the  organisms  were 
carried  by  the  drainage  water  and  from  it  were  spattered  by  the  rain  to 
the  healthy  plants.  Dissemination  by  drainage  water  has  been  noted 
before  with  fungus  diseases — ^for  example,  cabbage-yellows  by  Jones 
and  Oilman  (9) — but,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  evidence  ^as 
before  been  published  in  regard  to  its  significance  in  the  case  of  a  bac- 
terial disease. 

Attempts  to  prove  Ihat  drainage  water  carried  the  causal  organisms 
were  made  on  two  occasions  late  in  the  summer.  Samples  of  drainage 
water  caught  during  rains  at  the  lower  edges  of  infested  fields  were 
taken  to  the  greenhouse  and  sprayed  on  healthy  plants.  The  n^ative 
results  are  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  few  new  infections 
developed  in  the  fields  where  the  water  was  caught,  and  that  n^ative 
results  from  attempts  to  isolate  the  bacterium  from  beetles  from  these 
same  fields  also  indicated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  bacteria  had  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  the  long,  preceding  period  of  dry  weather. 

BY  PICKERS 

The  spread  of  diseases  due  to  fungi  has  been  attributed  to  pickers — 
for  example,  bean  anthracnose,  by  Whetzel  (17) — but,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  no  such  fact  has  been  demonstrated  for  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease. Experiments  in  the  case  of  the  cucumber  angular-leafspot  have 
shown  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  by  pickers  if  picking  is  done 
when  the  exudate  is  present  on  the  infected  leaves.  On  August  8  and  9, 
1916,  the  matter  was  tested  as  follows:  At  5.30,  7.30,  and  8  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  and  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  second  day  two  or 
three  leaves  in  each  case  were  inoculated  by  rubbing  with  the  hands 
(as  is  done  by  pickers)  after  having  first  rubbed  them  through  the 
exudate  on  diseased  leaves.  In  all  four  cases  inoculated  leaves  became 
infected  (PI.  15,  B),  while  tte  uninoculated  controls  remained  healthy. 

Picking  is,  of  course,  frequently  done  early  in  the  morning  and  on 

rainy  da3rs  when  the  leaves  are  wet  and  the  bacterial  exudate  is  abundant. 

Numerous  observations  show  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  way 

described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  often  results.    The  most  obvious 
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of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice  seems  worth  men- 
tioning in  detail.  At  Princeton,  Wis.,  a  patch  of  cucumbers  of  seven 
rows  was  visited  on  August  12,  191 6.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  row, 
counting  from  the  north  side,  there  was  a  circular  area  of  diseased 
leaves,  badly  shattered  by  the  rain  of  August  10.  West  of  this  area  of 
shattered  leaves  no  new  infections  were  evident.  East  of  this  area, 
however,  there  were  numerous  recent  infections,  and  the  number  of 
these  varied  nearly  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  original  center. 
The  location  of  diseased  leaves  and  the  position  of  the  spots  on  them 
corresponded  to  observations  on  dissemination  by  pickers  made  in 
other  places.  When  passing  the  patch  later  in  the  day  the  owner  was 
seen  starting  to  pick  on  the  west  end  of  the  first  row,  so  that  when  he 
would  come  to  pick  the  third  row  he  would  be  working  eastward  (fig.  3). 
Evidently  he  must  have  followed  the  same  course  when  the  bacterial 
exudate  was  abundant  enough  to  thoroughly  contaminate  his  hands. 


•     ®0  o-e-o-^-^ 


Fio.  3.— Diagram  of  cucinnber  field  to  illustrate  picker  diasexnination  of  ancttkr^kafspot.    ^— orifiiul 
center,  O—new  infections,  arrows  indicate  direction  tlie  picker  worked. 

BY  INSECTS 

Cucumber  beetles  {Diahroiica  vitiata  Fab.  and  D,  duodecimpunctata  L.) 
have  repeatedly  been  seen  crawling  over  infected  leaves  and  flying 
about  the  fields  when  the  bacterial  exudate  was  plentiful,  as  eariy  as 
5.30  a.  m.  Platings  from  these  insects  were  made  in  only  a  few  cases. 
That  some  of  them  would  crawl  through  exudate  and  become  con- 
taminated seemed  unquestionable.  In  one  instance  platings  from  a 
water  blank,  in  which  had  been  dropped  three  12-spotted  beetles,  jdelded 
the  causal  organism.^  Bees  have  been  observed  visiting  the  plants  as 
early  as  7.30  a.  m.  and  have  been  seen  to  occasionally  brush  against 
exudate-bearing  leaves. 

The  canying  of  the  causal  bacteria  from  one  part  of  a  field  to  another 
by  insects  is  no  doubt  significant,  but  in  view  of  the  other  vrsiys  in  which 
the  local  spread  is  accomplished  it  is  far  less  important  than  is  the  dis- 
semination of  the  organism  by  the  same  agency  from  diseased  to  healthy 

1  The  organism  in  this  case  was  not  tested  as  to  pathocencsis,  but  was  identified  by  oolony  chanctcfs 
en  potato-dextrose  agar.  These  typical  colonies  were  more  numerous  than  any  other  kind,  and  by  transfers 
(unintentionally  delayed  until  xo  days  had  inssed)  it  was  shown  that  the  organisms  were  dead,  as  is  true 
Jar  the  angular-leafspot  organism  with  media  containing  dextrose. 
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fields.  The  evidence  supporting  the  latter  idea  is  observational.  During 
1916  six  experimental  fields  were  grown  near  Madison  in  the  same 
vidnity  with  four  privately  owned  commercial  fields.  The  distances 
between  the  commercial  and  the  experimental  fields  varied  from  about 
30  rods  to  yi  mile.  Angular-leafspot  appeared  in  all  six  of  the  experi- 
mental plots  early  in  July.  It  appeared  in  only  three  of  the  others  and 
in  these  not  until  nearly  the  middle  of  August.  Prior  to  this,  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  month,  there  was  a  period  in  which  there  was  an  abundance 
of  bacterial  exudate  in  the  infested  fields  and  when  insects,  especially 
the  beetles,  were  very  active.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  in  no 
case  did  the  original  center  of  infection  in  a  private  field  develop  at  the 
edge,  but  rather  in  the  interior  of  each  of  the  three  patches.  It  may  be 
stated  with  confidence  that  during  the  time  in  question  no  one  except 
Dr.  M.  W.  Gardner  and  the  writer  visited  both  the  experimental  and 
commercial  fields,  and  as  these  visits  were  made  when  the  leaves  were 
dry  there  seems  little  probability  of  the  organisms  having  been  trans- 
ported by  us.  Comparable  developments  were  observed  at  Ripon, 
Princeton,  and  Pittsville,  Wis. 

Closely  correlated  with  picker  dissemination  and  the  probability  of 
spread  by  insects  is  the  relation  of  atmospheric  humidity  to  the  disease. 
Under  conditions  of  high  relative  humidity,  such  as  frequently  prevail 
on  summer  nights,  the  invaded  areas  of  the  leaves  take  on  dear-cut 
angular  shapes  and  thdMbacterial  exudate  becomes  abundant.  (See  PI. 
13,  A).  Such  nights  were  those  of  August  8  and  9,  1916.  The  relative 
humidity,  as  recorded  by  a  Friez  hygrograph,  varied  on  those  nights 
from  74  and  80  per  cent,  respectively,  at  7  p.  m.  to  90  per  cent,  where  it 
continued  until  6  a.  m.  Observations  in  the  early  mornings  showed 
abundant  signs,  as  described^  that  conditions  for  'the  progress  of  the 
disease  had  beeh  most  favorable.  In  steam-heated  greenhouses,  with 
the  relative  humidity  varying  from  45  to  60  per  cent,  the  disease  develops 
poorly  or  not  at  all. 

OVERWINTERING 

The  seveml  ways  in  which  the  causal  organisms  of  other  bacterial  dis- 
eases have  been  thought  to  pass  the  winter  have  been  kept  in  mind  in 
searching  for  evidence  as  to  how  the  angular-leafspot  bacterium  over- 
winters'. 

SOIL 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  organisms  to  freezing,  as  elsewhere  recorded, 
renders  doubtful  the  possibility  of  their  living  over  the  winter  in  the  soil 
or  in  the  debris  of  diseased  vines  in  northern  climates.  A  limited  amount 
of  work  on  this  question  indicates  that  the  bacteria  do  not  live  for  long 
periods  in  the  soil.  The  question  can  not,  however,  be  definitely  settled 
until  further  study  of  it  has  been  made. 
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INSECTS 

The  h3rpothesfe  that  the  bacteria  may  overwinter  in  or  on  the  bodies  of 
insects  is  here  mentioned  because  it  might  seem  plausible  in  view  of  the 
theory  advanced  with  good  evidence  by  Rand  and  Bnlows  (ij)  to 
account  for  the  overwintering  of  the  organism  causing  the  wilt  of  cucur- 
bits. No  dependent  relationship,  such  as  has  been  found  to  exist  between 
the  wilt  and  cucumber  beetles,  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  angular- 
leafspoN:.  Field  observations  in  1916  furnish  some  good  n^;ative  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  insect-overwintering  theory.  In  one  vidnily  near 
Madison  six  cucumber  fields  on  "new"  land  planted  with  seed  from  one 
source  became  diseased  early,  while  four  fields  (planted  with  seed  of  a 
different  source)  on  or  very  near  land  which  had  previously  been  planted 
with  cucumbers  did  not  develop  the  disease  early.  The  early  brood  of 
beetles  was  fully  as  abundant  on  the  four  latter  fields  as  on  those  six 
that  became  diseased  early  in  the  season. 

SEED 

The  observations  which  formed  the  preliminary  basis  for  the  seed- 
overwintering  theory  have  been  printed  before  (6),  but  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  together  all  the  pertinent  evidence  may  be  here  repeated.  In 
Jime,  1915,  angular-leafspot  was  observed  in  abimdance  in  a  field  south 
of  Portsmouth,  Va.  The  plants  were  developing  their  fifth  and  sixth 
leaves  at  the  time.  The  field  was  on  newly  cleared  land,  surrounded  by 
woods  and  at  least  3  or  4  miles  from  the  nearest  cucumber  patch.  The 
evidence  pointed  strongly  to  the  introduction  of  the  organisms  with  the 
seed. 

The  developments  in  the  fields  near  Madison  in  191 6  gave  further 
evidence  that  the  organisms  are  introduced  with  the  seed.  The  six 
experimental  fields  previously  mentioned  were  all  on  land  whidi  had  not 
been  planted  to  cucumbers  for  at  least  three  years.  Angular-leaf^X)t 
appeared  on  seedlings  in  all  six  of  these  fields,  and  in  three  of  them  it 
was  noted  on  the  cotyledons.  In  the  case  of  the  four  commercial  fields 
near  by  which  were  planted  with  seed  from  another  source  the  disease 
did  not  appear  at  all  in  one  and  not  until  late  in  the  season  in  the  other 
three.  This  evidence  so  strongly  indicated  that  the  bacteria  live  over 
vonter  on  the  seed  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  study  the  matter  in  the 
commercial  seed  fields.  Accordingly  the  writer  visited  a  laige  seed- 
producii^  center  in  Iowa  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Gardner,  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  question  in  relation  to  cucumber  anthracnose,  visited  a  seed  fann 
in  Ohio.  In  one  of  the  seed  fields  in  Iowa  the  disease  was  wide^read 
and,  according  to  a  hasty  estimate,  25  per  cent  of  the  fruits  were  attadced. 
Dr.  Gardner  found  spots  on  the  fruits  in  the  Ohio  fields  which  he  was 
reasonably  sure  were  due  to  the  angular-leafspot  organism. 
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Since  the  fruit  invasioiis  are  local  and  shallow,,  it  is  evident  that  the 
seed  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  attacked  naturally.  A  study  of  the  way  the 
seed  is  thrashed,  however,  sheds  further  light  on  the  way  in  which  the 
seed  may  become  contaminated. 

The  thrashing  process  practiced  on  the  farms  visited  is  probably  in 
general  use.  It  is  b^un  by  shoveling  the  whole  fruits  into  a  grinding 
machine  which  chops  them  up  and  allows  the  larger  parts  of  the  fruit 
pulp  to  be  carried  off  on  a  rotating  screen.  The  seed,  the  juice,  and  the 
soialler  pieces  of  pulp  fall  through  the  screen  and  are  drained  into  con- 
tainers. This  much  of  the  process  would  doubtless  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  organisms  to  reach  the  seed.  The  next  step,  however, 
probably  increases  the  chances  for  the  seed  to  become  contaminated. 
The  seed  with  the  pulp  and  juice  is  left  in  the  barrels  with  frequent 
stirring  for  a  period  of  time  varying  usually  from  one  to  three  days.  The 
angular-leaf^x>t  organism  doubtless  ^multiplies  rapidly  in  this  well 
aerated  mixture  of  juice  and  ptdp  unless  conditions  become  unfavorable 
owing  to  the  by-products  of  other  organisms.  After  the  material  con- 
taining the  seed  has  stood  in  the  barrels  for  the  time  mentioned,  it  is 
poured  into  other  containers  and  the  seed  separated  out  as  well  as  pos- 
sible by  repeated  washings  with  water.  Then  the  seed  is  dried  on  shallow 
trays,  at  first  in  the  sunlight  and  later  indoors.  The  process  of  thrashing 
includes  no  step  which  would  be  likely  to  kill  all  the  bacteria. 

Seed  for  further  study  was  sent  to  Madison  from  both  the  Iowa  and 
Ohio  farms.  The  details  of  some  of  the  experiments  performed  with 
this  seed  and  the  results  are  here  summarized. 

Bxpsrhisnt  ot  PSBRUARTao,  1917. — Sbrteenflatsof  sand  were  steamed  at  7  pounds' 
pressure  for  one  hour.  Then  each  flat  was  planted  with  ^^proximately  150  seeds 
fiom  Iowa.  Before  touching  the  seed  the  hands  were  rinsed  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  as 
a  precautionary  measure.  After  the  flats  were  planted  they  were  wet  dovm  with 
water  that  had  been  boiled  (cooled),  and  boiled  water  was  used  in  all  subsequent 
watering.    None  of  the  resulting  seedlings  were  diseased. 

BxPBiuHBNT  o9  March  3,  1917.' — Fourteen  flats  of  sand  were  steamed  as  before. 
The  hands  were  disinfected  with  mercuric  chlorid  and  alcohol.  The  trowel  was 
treated  with  hot  water.  Twelve  flats  were  planted  with  seed  from  the  lot  from  Ohio, 
about  100  seeds  to  each  flat.  One  flat  was  planted  with  seed  from  the  191 5  supply 
which  had  been  treated  with  i  per  cent  formaldehyde  for  20  minutes  and  another 
widi  seed  fiom  the  same  lot  whidi  had  been  treated  with  i  to  1,000  mercuric  chlorid 
for  five  minuter— these  two  for  controls.  The  flats  were  covered  with  sterilized  wire 
screen  to  protect  them  from  mice  and  rats.  The  flats  were  watered  with  water  (cooled) 
which  had  been  boiled. 

On  March  19  the  writer  found  four  seedlings  in  one  of  the  flats  showmg  t3rpical  signs 
of  angular-leafspot  as  they  had  been  observed  on  seedlings  artiflcally  infected  by  plant- 
ing inoculated  seed  and  on  naturally  infected  seedlings  in  the  field  (PI.  15,  A).  The 
attacked  »*^lw»gg  were  in  two  separated  places — two  affected  seedlings  next  to  each 
other  in  each  case — and  i^parently  one  seedling  had  been  infected  from  its  neighbor 
in  each  instance.  Prom  aseedlingfiom  each  of  the  two  placesthe  organism  was  isolated 
and  used  in  pure  culture  inoculations  to  reproduce  the  disease.    Stained  sections 
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of  one  of  the  spots  on  one  of  the  cotyledons  showed  bacteria  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 
Two  of  the  seedlings  were  preserved  as  herbarium  specimens.  On  March  27  another 
infected  seedling  was  noted  in  another  flat.  The  oi:ganism  was  isolated  and  identified 
by  inoculation  as  befoce. 

ExpSRiMBNT  ot  March  27,  1917.'— Fourteen  flats  of  sand  and  four  of  heavily  com- 
posted garden  soil  were  steamed  for  onehour  at7  pounds'  pressure.  All  bnttwowere 
planted  with  the  seed  from  Ohio.  These  two  planted  with  seed  treated  in  1916  with 
merctuic  chlorid  and  untreated  seed  from  the  1916  supply,  respectively.  Precau- 
tionary measures  taken  as  before.  On  April  4  a  typically  infected  seedling  was  noted 
in  one  of  the  sand  flats  planted  with  the  Ohio  seed  and  on  April  7  a  well-advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  was  discovered  on  a  seedling  in  another  sand  flat  of  the  Ohio  seed. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lesions  from  the  characteristic  signs— viz, 
water-soaked  tissue  and  white  exudate  residue.  Platings  from  each  of  these  seedlings 
gave  an  abundance  of  the  t3rpical  colonies. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  and  the  fact,  that  in  Dr.  Gardner's 
later  tests  of  the  Ohio  seed  in  sterile  damp  diambers  one  seedling  in  each 
of  two  dainp  chambers  developed  the  t3rpical  signs  of  the  disease  prove 
that  the  angular-leaf  spot  organisms  may  live  for  at  least  seven  months 
on  the  seed.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  can  survive 
for  two  months  longer  and  infect  the  seedlings  as  field  observations  have 
indicated. 

The  use  of  seed  as  badly  contaminated  as  the  lot  from  Ohio  was  found 
to  be,  would  have  resulted  in  the  early  development  of  angular-leafspot 
in  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  fields  as  occurred  in  1916  in  Wisconsin. 
Prom  the  Ohio  lot  approximately  3,500  seeds  were  planted  with  the  pre- 
cautions described.  Seven,  or  a  proportion  of  i  to  500,  of  the  resulting 
seedlings  developed  angular-leafspot.  With  this  proportion  or  0.2  per 
cent  and  the  use  of  2  pot&ids  of  seed  per  acre,  as  is  usually  practiced,  there 
would  be  about  72  plants  infected  from  seed-borne  organisms  to  every 
acre  of  cucmnbers. 

As  to  how  the  organisms  are  protected  on  the  seed  so  as  to  withstand 
the  long  period  of  desicdation  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence.  It  seems 
most  likely  to  the  writer,  however,  that  they  get  in  at  the  micropylar  end 
of  the  seed,  and  so  are  protected  within  the  seed  coat.  The  fact  that  the 
iijfections  of  the  seedlings  nearly  always  occur  on  the  edge  of  the  coty- 
ledons near  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  stem — ^the  part  of  the  coty- 
ledons which  is  at  flie  micropylar  end — vindicates  that  the  bacteria  are 
probably  harbored  beneath  the  seed  coat  (PI.  16,  A).  It  might  be 
argued  that,  since  on  germination  the  attached  ends  of  the  cotyledons 
are  the  first  to  emerge,  the  portion  which  becomes  infected  is  the  first 
part  which  is  exposed  to  organisms  on  the  surface  of  the  seed.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  seems  less  probable  to  the  writer  than  that  the  or- 
ganisms are  sheltered  inside  the  micropyle.  At  any  rate  subsequent 
work  by  Gardner  and  Gilbert  {8)  has  shown  that  the  bacteria  are  so  lo- 
cated that  they  can  be  killed  by  chemical  treatment  of  the  ^eed. 

^  Ferfonncd  in  coopermtioa  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Gtfdner. 
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REBfEDIAL  MEASURES 

The  matter  of  finding  some  means  of  controlling  angular-leafspot  has 
been  kept  in  mind  in  all  the  studies,  especially  in  comparing  cuctmiber 
varieties  as  to  susceptibility,  in  observing  the  wa3rs  in  which  the  disease 
is  spread,  in  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organism  to  desiccation,  to 
heat  and  chemical  germicides,  and  in  trying  to  determine  how  the  bac- 
teria are  overwintered. 

RESISTANT  VARIETIES 

Tests  made  in  the  field  in  1915  and  1916  by  growing  the  horticultural 
varieties  (listed  on  page  206)  where  they  were  exposed  to  infection  yielded 
no  encouraging  results.  There  was  no  marked  difference  in  susceptibility 
between  the  varieties.  No  instance  of  individual  resistance  has  been 
observed  in  all  the  fields  which  have  been  examined. 

SANITATION 

The  evidence  recorded  under  the  section  on  dissemination  by  pickers 
justifies  the  recommendation  that  where  feasible  the  picking  of  fields  into 
which,  the  disease  has  been  introduced  be  done  at  times  other  than  in 
eariy  mornings  or  on  rainy  dsLys  when  the  bacterial  exudate  is  abundant. 
In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  pick  over  a  partly  diseased  field  under 
those  unfavorable  conditions  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pick  the  healthy 
part  of  the  field  first. 

The  hope  for  the  complete  control  of  the  insect  pests,  particularly  the 
cucumber  beetles,  seems  to  be  a  thing  for  which  there  is  little  basis.  The 
fact,  however,  as  discussed  under  the  consideration  of  dissemination, 
that  there  is  good  evidence  that  these  insects  are  instrumental  in  spread- 
ing the  disease  from  one  field  to  another  makes  more  urgent  the  need  of 
finding  better  ways  of  holding  them  in  check. 

SPRAYING 

Spra3ring  experiments  in  which  Bordeaux  mixture  (3-6-50)  was  the 
principal  fungicide  used,  were  under  observation  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
summers  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  Noticeable  checking  of  the  disease 
resulted  each  year.  Yield  results  were  in  all  cases  so  vitiated  by  factors 
other  than  the  spra)dng,  especially  the  mosaic  disease,  that  comparisons 
of  them  were  of  little  value.  Furthermore,  the  disease  did  not  develop 
in  the  most  destructive  way  on  the  experimental  fields.  The  data  at 
hand  therefore  hardly  justify  a  definite  statement  of  the  value  of  spray- 
ing for  this  disease,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  practice  would 
not  in  Wisconsin  and  neighboring  States  be  generally  profitable  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Several  reasons  have  fumishd  the  basis  for  this  conclu- 
sion. Because  of  the  early  appearance  of  the  disease,  spra)dng,  to  be 
most  effective,  would  have  to  be  started  nearly  as  soon  as  the  plants 
came  up.    Because  of  this  need  for  beginning  early  and  continuing  the 
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spra)dng  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  season,  the  cost  would 
probably  be  greater  than  could  be  compensated  by  the  resulting  increase 
in  3deld.  Cucumber  vines  normally  grow  so  rapidly  that  the  intervals 
between  spra)dng  would  have  to  be  short  in  order  that  a  considerabk 
portion  of  the  younger  leaves  would  not  be  exposed  to  infection  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  disease  is  mainly  depend- 
ent on  rain  for  dissemination  and  that  long,  rainless  periods  occur  at  ir- 
regular times  would  make  it  a  hard  matter  to  recommend  a  spmying 
schedule  which  vould  be  economical. 

Spraying  where  profitable  because  of  other  considerations  has  no 
doubt  been  of  increased  value  because  of  the  partial  protection  afforded 
from  angular-leafspot  damage. 

Burger  {4)  reported  beneficial  results  from  spra3dng  for  this  disease 
on  the  basis  of  a  limited  amount  of  spraying  in  one  season.  He  found  a 
decidedly  smaller  number  of  infected  fruits  in  the  sprayed  than  in  the 
unsprayed  plots,  and  reported  that  the  leaves  in  the  sprayed  plots  were 
healthier  than  those  in  the  check  rows.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  his  recorded  3delds  show  that  in  every  case  the  total  yield, 
including  infected  and  healthy  fruits,  was  greater  from  the  check  than 
from  the  sprayed  plot.  This  fact  may  be  correlated  with  the  unsettled 
question  of  spray  injury  to  cucumber. 

The  readiness  with  which  angular-leafspot  is  spread  by  spattering  of 
rain  makes  a  spraying  experiment,  iq.  which  the  check  rows  are  parallel 
and  adjacent  to  those  sprayed,  incomparable  to  the  spra3dng  of  a  whole 
field.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  further  spraying  tests 
are  made. 

SEBD  TREATMENT 

The  evidence  indicates  strongly  that  the  angular-leafspot  organism 
overwinters  principally  on  the  seed.  If  this  be  true,  the  matter  of  con- 
trolling the  disease  is  greatly  simplified,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  industry  of  growing  cucumbers  for  pickling.  Some  of  the  pickle 
companies  grow  their  own  seed,  while  others  buy  seed  from  seedsmen. 
All  companies,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  furnish  the  seed  to  the 
growers  with  whom  they  contract  to  raise  the  cucumbers.  There  will 
be  little  difiSculty,  therefore,  in  getting  the  seed  disinfected  before  it  is 
distributed  to  the  farmers,  after  a  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  has 
been  worked  out. 

Preliminary  tests  of  treatments  with  hot  water  and  with  chemical  dis- 
infectants have  been  made.  Seed  has  been  treated  as  follows :  Soaked  in 
water  at  50*^  and  52*^  C.  for  10  minutes;  in  formalin  (4  per  cent)  for 
5  minutes  and  2  minutes;  in  copper  sulphate  (i  per  cent)  10  minutes  and 
5  minutes;  and  in  mercuric  chlorid  (i :  1,000)  for  5  minutes  and  2  minutes. 
These  tests  were  run  on  such  a  small  scale  because  of  limited  greenhouse 
space  for  testing  germination  that  conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  as  to 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  treatments  in  killing  the  causal  organism,  but 
they  do  indicate  that  no  important  injury  ^  to  the  seed  from  these  treat- 
ments may  be  expected.  Extensive  field  tests  with  treated  seed  and 
further  field  trials  of  disinfectants  with  special  reference  to  injury  to  the 
seed  are  under  way  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  W.  W.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Gardner. 

SUMMARY 

Angular-kafspot  of  cucumber  was  first  noted  in  Wisconsin  in  1914 
and  its  bacterial  nature  established  in  1915.  The  disease  is  the  same  as 
that  described  by  Smith  and  Bryan  (75)  and  earUer  rqwrted  by  Burger 
(2),  Traverso  (16),  and  Potebnia  (12). 

The  disease  is  probably  world-wide  in  its  distribution.  Under  favor- 
able meteorological  conditions  it  does  a  good  deal  of  damage.  Because 
of  its  widespread  and  frequent  occurrence  it  should  be  ranked  among 
the  cucumber  diseases  of  major  economic  importance. 

Leaf  infection  is  s^matal.  Inoculations  made  at  different  hours 
showed  that  infection  occurs  chiefly  during  the  day  rather  than  the 
night  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  stomata 
are  open  during  the  day  and  closed  at  night. 

Fruit  infection  is  stomatal.  The  disease  first  appears  there  as  small, 
localized,  circular,  water-soaked  spots.  The  centers  of  the  spots  later 
become  whitened,  so  that  they  are  more  readily  noticed. 

Rain  is  the  most  important  means  of  dissemination,  but  pickers  and 
probably  insects  play  a  part  in  this  process. 

The  causal  organism  is  sensitive  to  desiccation,  is  readily  killed  in 
artificial  media  by  freezing,  is  killed  in  liquid  media  by  an  exposure  for 
10  minutes  at  50®  C,  and  is  readily  killed  by  dilute  solutions  of  formal- 
dehyde, copper  sulphate,  or  mercuric  chlorid.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
organism  to  these  chemicals  is  increasingly  greater  in  the  order  mentioned. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  causal  bacteria  overwinter  with 
the  seed. 

No  marked  variation  in  resistance  or  susceptibility  has  been  found 
among  horticultural  varieties  of  cuctunbers.  A  few  ornamental  gourds 
are  attacked  by  the  disease.  Attacks  are  limited  to  the  cucurbits,  and 
in  that  family  no  important  crop  plant  other  than  the  cucumber  has  been 
found  affected. 

Sanitary  measures,  such  as  precautions  in  picking  and  in  control  of 
insects,  may  be  helpful.  Spra3dng  with  Bordeaux  mixttu^  checks  the 
disease,  but  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  general  commercial  procedure  in 
r^ons  where  spraying  would  not  otherwise  be  practiced.  Seed  treat- 
ment offers  the  greatest  hope  of  satisfactory  control. 

1  In  therabteqaent  field  tests  carried  on  by  Gilbert  and  Gardner,  the  4  per  cent  formalin  treatment 
caused  considerable  injury  to  cucumber  seedlinss,  resulting  in  marked  rolling  of  cotyledons  and  retardsr 
tiondgrowth.  Themercuricdiloridtrcatment(z:  z,ooofor  five  minutes)  has  pfoved  safe  and  effectire  (^)« 
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PLATE  13 

A.— Cucumber  leaf  five  days  after  inoculation  with  Bacterium  lackrymans,  showing 
severs  infectioi^  The  dark,  angtdar  spots  had  a  water-soaked  appearance.  Drops 
of  bacterial  exudate  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  spots.  Photographed  by  Mr.  Fred 
R,  Jones. 

B,— Plant  a,  photographed  seven  days  after  inoculation  with  Bad.  lackrymans 
shows  considerable  stunting  as  compared  with  the  uninoculated  control,  plant  b. 
Yoimg  plants  as  severely  attacked  have  often  been  seen  in  the  field. 
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PLATfi  14 

8tomatal  movement  in  relation  to  infection.  The  cucumber  leaves  used  in  the 
experiment  were  of  the  same  age  and  on  similar  plants.  So  far  as  possible,  conditions 
of  inoculation  were  similar  except  that  leaf  a  was  inoculated  with  Bacterium  lachry- 
r  at  9.15  a.  m.  and  leaf  b  at  6  p.  m. 
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PLATE  IS 

A. — Overwintering  on  seed:  Natural  infections  on  cotyledons  of  seedling  grown  in 
steamed  sand  from  commercial  seed  which  had  been  kept  in  storage  for  seven 
months  after  harvesting.    Experiment  of  March  3,  1917.    Enlarged  about  i)4  times. 

B. ^Picker  dissemination.  Infection  resulting  from  inoculation  of  a  cucumber 
leaf  at  7.30  a.  m.  by  rubbing  with  die  hand  immediately  after  touching  diseased 
exudate-bearing  leaves. 

C. — Dissemination  by  rain.  The  older  leaves  in  the  center  of  the  row  were  badly 
infected  during  a  rainy  period.  Young  leaves  on  the  sides  of  the  row  which  developed 
dining  a  rainless  period  are  comparatively  free  from  the  disease.  Photographed  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Gilbert. 
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PLATE  i6 

A. — Seedling  infectkni  resulting  from  seed  inoculation  with  Bacterium  lachrymans. 
Seeds  were  wet  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  angular-leafspot  organism  and  planted  in 
sterilized  soil.  Note  location  of  cotyledon  infections.  Photographed  14  days  after 
planting. 

B. — Cucumber  fruit  showing  small,  watersoaked,  circular  spots  with  white  centers 
resulting  from  natural  infections  with  angular-leafspot. 
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PLASTICITY  OF  BIOLOGIC  FORMS  OF   PUCCINLA. 

GRAMINIS 

By  B.  C.  Stakman,  Head  of  the  Section  of  Plant  Pathology,  Division  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy and  Botany,  Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota,^  F.  J.  PiBMBiSBL, 
formerly  Scientific  Assistant,  and  M.  N.  Lbvikb,  Field  Assistant,  Office  of  Cereal 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

COOPSRATIVB  INVESTIGATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUS- 
TRY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE* 

INTRODUCTION 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  biologic  forms  of  Puccinia  graminis  Pers. 
by  Eriksson  (5) '  there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  d^;ree  of 
fixity  of  these  forms.  Eriksson  (6,  />.  657)  expresses  the  opinion  that,  on 
account  of  host  and  climatic  influences,  the  forms  may  gradually  change. 
His  conception  of  a  biologic  form  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  adapta- 
tional  tendency.  Magnus  {13,  p.  366)  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
biologic  forms  are  the  result  of  association  with  the  particular  host  plants 
which  they  attack.  Dietel  (4)  and  others  held  essentially  similar  views. 
In  general  these  assumptions  have  been  considered  reasonable. 

Ward  {22 y  23)yasB,  result  of  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  brown  rust 
of  bromes  Puccinia  dispersa  Erikss.,  concluded  that  biologic  forms  of 
this  rust  could  be  changed  parasitically  by  association  with  the  proper 
host  plants.  He  found  that,  whereas  it  was  often  impossible  to  transfer 
the  rust  directly  from  one  species  of  Bromus  to  another  species,  this 
result  could  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  infecting  a  third  species  on 
which  the  rust  acquired  the  capability  of  infecting  the  normally  immune 
species.  Such  species  he  designated  bridging  species.  His  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  that  taxonomic  relationships  among  the  species  of 
Bromus  were  the  determining  factor.  If,  for  example,  the  rust  on  a 
given  species.  A,  could  not  be  transferred  directly  to  another  species,  C, 
it  might  be  transferred  to  B,  intermediate  taxonomically  between  A  and 
C.  The  species  B  then  changed  the  rust  suflSdently  to  enable  it  to  infect 
C.    Having  once  established  itself  on  C,  it  was  thenceforth  capable  of 

^  On  leave. 

I  Pid>Iiihcd.  wiUi  the  approval  of  the  Director,  as  Paper  xa?  of  the  Journal  series  of  the  Minnesota  Asrl- 
tttltanl  Experiment  Station. 
*  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  Uterature  dted,"  p.  aso-asx. 
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infecting  it  easily.  Freeman  (<^}  did  similar  work  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusions.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  repeat  the  work  of  these 
investigators,  but  the  writers  have  observed  that  some  species  of  Bromus 
are  hosts  for  most  biologic  forms  of  P.  graminis.  Bromus  iectorum,  for 
instance,  can  be  infected  by  all  the  common  forms  of  P.  graminis  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  possible  that  the  conditions  of  experimentation  on 
which  the  idea  of  bridging  is  based  were  not  rigid  enough  to  exclude  all 
possibility  of  working  with  a  mixture  of  biologic  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  brown  rust  of  bromes  with  which 
Ward  and  Freeman  worked  was  an  unstable,  easily  changed  form. 

Salmon  (16)  added  considerable  evidence  to  the  concept  of  the  eflScacy 
of  bridging  hosts  in  widening  the  host  range  of  biologic  forms  by  his 
experiments  with  Erysiphe  graminis  DC.  on  various  species  of  Bromus. 

Freeman  and  Johnson  (9)  applied  the  principle  of  bridging  hosts  to 
P.  graminis.    They  state  (/>.  20)  that — 

The  bariey  stem  rust  enjo3r8  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  biologic  forms  of  the 
cereal  rusts.  On  the  other  hand,  a  transfer  of  any  of  the  other  stem  rusts  to  bariey 
widens  the  range  of  that  rust.  We  have  here,  then,  a  decided  reaction  of  host  upon 
parasite,  enabling  the  latter  to  adapt  itself  to  hosts  not  ordinarily  congenial;  for 
instance,  W ^>B ^>0. 

Johnson  (i/,  />.  10)  obtained  similar  results  with  timothy  rust.  He 
states — 

A  small  number  of  experiments  to  test  whether  or  not  the  timothy  rust  can  be 
transferred  by  means  of  bridging  hosts  to  various  cereals  which  are  not  successfully 
infected  directly  from  timothy  were  tried,  and  it  was  found  that  by  using  Aimut  sairoa 
as  a  bridging  host  the  rust  easily  transferred  to  Hordeum  vulgare  (4  ^mes  in  10  trials); 
and  by  using  Festuca  elatior  it  transferred  to  Hordeum  vulgare  (twice  in  10  trials)  and 
to  Triticum  vulgare  (once  in  10  trials);  and  by  using  DadyUs  glomerata  it  transferred 
to  Triticum  vulgare  (once  in  5  trials).  By  the  use  of  the  bridging  hosts  the  rust  un- 
doubtedly could  be  made  to  transfer  to  many  grasses  on  which  it  will  not  grow  when 
coming  directly  from  timothy,  but  on  which  it  might  continue  to  grow  after  such  a 
transfer.  That  this  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  nature  is  very  probable,  and  these 
trials,  together  with  recent  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  rusts  of  grains, 
throw  much  light  on  the  possible  origin  of  many  of  the  so-called  "physiological 
species'*  of  rust. 

Pole  Evans  (7)  stated  that  hybrid  wheats  could  also  act  as  bridging 
hosts,  enabling  P.  graminis  to  infect  the  susceptible  parent  more  vigor- 
ously and  even  to  attack  the  highly  resistant  or  almost  immune  parent. 
Biffen  (2),  however,  obtained  no  evidence  of  such  remarkable  changes. 

Arthur  (i,  />.  227-228)  cited  evidence  to  show  that  barberry  (Berberis 
spp.)  may  also  act  as  a  bridging  host,  enabling  "racial  strains"  of  Puc- 
cinia  poctdiformis  Qacq.)  Wettst.  (==P.  graminis  Pers.)  to  increase 
their  range  of  infection  capabilities.  Bolley  and  Pritchard  (j)  and  others 
attributed  to  barberry  a  ''reinvigorating  function"  for  the  rust,  although 
not  necessarily  a  bridging  function. 
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On  account  of  the  weight  of  the  above-cited  evidence  the  role  of  bridg- 
ing hosts  in  breaking  down  biologic-form  specialization  has  been  given 
fairiy  general  credence. 

But  Eriksson  (5),  Jaczewski  (/o),  Freeman  and  Johnson  (9)  and  Stak- 
man  {18)  could  detect  no  clearly  appreciable  influence  of  barberry  on  the 
parasitism  of  biologic  forms  of  stemrust.  Stakman  (/<?),  Stakman  and 
Jensen  (jp),  and  Stakman  and  Piemeisel  (20),  in  rather  limited  experi- 
ments, cotdd  not  duplicate  the  results  of  Freeman  and  Johnson  with  P. 
qramims  nor  those  of  Johnson  with  P.  graminis  phleipratensis  (  =  P. 
phleipratensis).  Stakman  (iS),  however,  obtained  results  indicating  that 
possibly  changing  the  host  metabolism  by  the  use  of  anesthetics  and  fer- 
tilizers might  increase  the  parasitic  capabilities  of  the  rust  slightly,  thus 
giving  some  support  to  the  work  of  previous  investigators  {12, 14,  75, 17) 
along  similar  lines. 

On  account  of  the  undoubted  theoretical  and  practical  importance  of 
the  problem  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  extensive  experiments  with  a 
number  of  forms  of  rust  from  different  hosts  from  different  regions. 
Work  was  therefore  begun  in  the  summer  of  1914  and  continued  unin- 
terraptedly  since  that  time. 

Although  there  was  already  considerable  evidence  on  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  barberry  on  the  rusts,  it  seemed  desirable  to  do  still  further 
work.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  determine  the  possible  role  of 
barberry  as  a  bridging  host  and  also  to  determine  its  possible  effect  as  a 
reinvigorator  of  the  rust. 

Material  was  obtained  from  as  many  different  sources  as  possible  for 
the  work  with  cereals  and  grasses  as  intermediaries  or  bridging  hosts. 
While  much  of  the  work  with  so  many  different  strains  might  appear  to 
be  superfluous,  nevertheless  there  has  been  some  idea  that  strains  of  the 
same  biologic  form  might  differ  somewhat  parasitically.  Naturally, 
therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  data  on  as  many  different  strains  as 
possible. 

Most  of  the  work  was  done  with  the  tritid  and  secalis  forms  because 
they  are  the  most  important  economically  in  the  spring-wheat  States  and 
becanse  theoretiosdly  it  seems  probable  that  bridging  should  take  place 
with  these  two  forms  on  account  of  the  dose  similarity  of  the  rusts  to  each 
other  in  many  respects.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  writers 
(21)  that  the  triUci  and  secalis  forms  have  many  hosts  in  common. 
Thus,  barley,  various  species  of  El)^mus,  Hj^trix,  Hordeum,  and  Agro- 
pyion  are  about  equally  congenial  hosts  for  both  rust  forms.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  idea  of  bridging  is  well  founded,  and  if  the  host  plants 
actually  do  exert  a  distinct  and  permanent  effect  on  the  rusts,  these  com- 
mon hosts  ought  to  unify  rust  strains  which  are  grown  on  them. 

Bariey  (Hordeum  spp.)  was  used  more  than  any  of  the  other  forms  in 
attempted  bridging  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Freeman  and  Johnson 
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(p)  found  that  it  exerted  such  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  rust,  enabling 
any  biologic  form  to  increase  its  host  range.  The  grasses  were  also  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  because  both  biologic  forms  of  the  rusts  men- 
tioned are  so  often  found  associated  on  them  in  the  field.  If  rust  changes 
rapidly,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  host  influence,  it  would  seem  that  the 
wheat  stemrust  and  rye  stemrust,  growing  on  any  one  of  these  hosts  for 
a  number  of  urediniospore  generations  in  the  field,  ought  gradually  to 
acquire  the  same  parasitic  capabilities. 

The  Agrop3nrons  are  especially  interesting  because  the  iriiici  form  is 
able  to  attack  some  of  them  virulently  (A.  tenerum  and  A,  smiihU), 
while  it  can  attack  others,  such  as  Agropyron  repens,  weakly  or  not  at  all. 
Here,  then,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  test  the  theory  that  tax- 
onomic  relationship  determines  the  ability  of  the  rust  to  pass  from  one 
host  plant  to  another.  If  the  stemrust  of  wheat  (TriHcum  spp.) 
can  not  be  transferred  directly  to  A.  repens,  but  can  be  developed  nor- 
mally  on  A.  tenerum  which  is  obviously  more  dosely  related  to  A,  repens 
than  to  wheat,  theoretically  the  rust  should  be  able  to  pass  from  wheat 
to  A .  repens  after  it  had  first  been  transferred  to  A ,  tenerum  or  some  other 
species  of  Agropyron  closely  related  to  A.  repens. 

Another  problem  is  presented  when  a  biologic  form  can  attack  a  host 
plant  weakly.  If  the  theory  of  bridging  hosts  is  a  fact,  certainly  the  rust 
must  be  easily  changed  by  the  host  plants.  Assuming,  then,  that  in- 
dividual plants  of  a  given  species  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  rust, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  rust  on  that  par- 
ticular host  plant  by  successive  inoculations  with  spores  from  the  most 
vigorous  uredinia.  Or  it  ought  even  to  be  possible  to  increase  the  viru- 
lence of  the  rust  by  constant  association  with  the  uncongenial  host. 
Rye  19  especially  favorable  for  study  in  this  respect.  Individual  rye 
plants  vary  very  greatly  in  their  susceptibility  to  P.  graminis  triiici. 
Some  are  entirely  immune,  others  are  almost  immune,  others  are  mod- 
erately susceptible,  and  still  others  are  quite  susceptible.  Experiments 
were  made  to  determine  whether  the  rust  from  the  susceptible  plants 
when  transferred  to  other  rye  plants  could  attack  rye  with  greater  viru- 
lence; also,  whether  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  virulence  by  simply 
transferring  for  a  number  of  successive  generations  to  rye.  Similar  con- 
ditions obtain  when  barley  is  inoculated  with  the  phleipratensis,  avenae, 
and  agrosHs  strains,  and  experiments  were  made  with  other  forms  also. 

As  indicated  in  the  historical  summary,  there  seemed  to  be  some  evi- 
dence that  dianging  the  metabolism  of  the  host  might  materially  affect 
the  parasitic  capabilities  of  the  rust.  The  writers  therefore  under- 
took further  experiments  along  this  line.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments will  be  given  in  a  separate  paper  not  yet  publi^ed. 

If  the  biologic  forms  of  P.  graminis  are  easily  dianged,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  as  previous  experiments  seem  to  have  demonstrated 
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in  a  pieUminary  way,  that  this  change  brought  about  by  a  host  plant 
should  be  manifested,  not  only  in  the  parasitic  capabilities  of  the  rust, 
but  also  in  the  morphology.  Extensive  work  was  therefore  done  on 
this  phase  of  the  problem,  and  the  results  will  be  presented  in  a  separate 
paper. 

EXPERIMENTAt  METHODS 

The  methods  used  in  inoculating  and  incubating  the  plants  were 

sinxilar  to  those  described  by  Stakman  and  Piemeisel  (21,  p.  4^1-432). 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  conclusions  would  be  difficult  to  draw  unless 

^e  experimental  methods  excluded  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 

Accidental  infection,  the  utmost  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 

Accidental  infection.    This  is  rather  difficult  when  woridng  under  the 

conditions   necessary   in    sudi    an   investigation.    Unfortunately    the 

pure-culture  methods  of  bacteriology  and  mycology  can  not  be  success- 

fu]ly  employed  for  rusts.    However,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  ntunber 

Q'^  accidental  infections  to  a  very  small  minimum. 

Tlie  seedling  plants  used  in  the  experiments  were  grown  under  cages 

^^^^^e    of  two  layers  of  fine-mesh  muslin  separated  by  a  dead-air  space 

^botit    an  inch  wide.     Immediately  after  inoculation  they  were  placed 

^d^xr   bell  jars,  and  as  soon  as  the  incubation  period  was  over  they  were 

^p^^^x     placed  under  cages  sunilar  to  those  under  which  the  seedling 

^*^t:^  were  grown. 

.    ^"^^^ry  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  infection  from  the  outside 

^     ^^:»:-bome  spores  and  to  destroy  all  infected  material  as  soon  as 

•^^^V>le.    When  accidental  infection  did  take  place,  it  could  practically 

^^^^3^s  be  determined  with  certainty,  although  in  a  few  cases  it  was  not 

l^^^^t^le  to  do  this.    When,  for  instance,  a  leaf  of  wheat,  as  very  rarely 


.^^^     ^  happened,  developed  a  normal  rust  uredinium  as  a  result  of 

/  ^^^^^^^^X^tions  with  P.  graminis  secalis  from  rye,  and  when  the  spores  in 

^  ^^^  vuedinium  morphologically  and  parasitically  were  in  eveiry  way 

^^^^^^  of  P.  gramirUs  tritict  spores,  it  seemed  more  reasonable  to  assume 

^^'^  cuxndental  infection  had  taken  place  than  to  assume  that  bridging 

7^^    occurred  or  that  the  rust  had  mutated.    This  conservatism  in 

^^tpreting  results  seemed  to  be  especially  necessary  when  such  a 

^^^^niendous    preponderance    of    evidence    accumulated    showing    that 

1  bridging  and  mutations  did  not  occur. 

M'  It  was  soon  found  also  that  the  greatest  precaution  was  necessary  in 

being  absolutely  certain  that  the  biologic  form  in  use  in  a  given  experi- 
ment was  absolutely  pure  before  the  results  could  be  clearly  interpreted. 
In  making  inoculations  from  barley  and  rye  and  many  grasses  from  the 
field,  both  the  tritici  and  secalis  forms  develop  quite  often.  It  is  possible 
io  inoculate  all  of  the  cereals  and  to  obtain  results  which  seem  to  show 
that  only  one  biologic  form  is  present,  then  to  inoculate  one  of  the 
common  hosts  for  both  forms,  and  then  to  find  that  a  very  small  amount 
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of  the  other  biologic  form  had  been  present  on  the  original  material, 
but  was  only  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  as  a  result  of  one  or  more 
transfers  to  the  common  host 

In  experiments  covering  only  a  short  period  of  time  and  with  a  small 
number  of  forms  it  might  easily  be  concluded  that  bridging  had  occurred. 
The  danger  of  drawing  such  conclusions,  however,  is  clearly  shown  in 
diagrams  i  to  4,  inclusive.  Many  cases  of  apparent  bridging  were  seen, 
but  in  every  case,  with  possibly  one  or  two  excq)tions,  it  could  be  shown 
conclusively  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  biologic 
form  had  been  used. 

The  cereals  used  were  ijie  following,  unless  otherwise  specified:  Oats, 
Improved  Ligowa  (Minnesota  281);  barley,  Mandiuria  (Miimesota 
105);' wheat,  Haynes  Bluestem  (Minnesota  169);  r)re,  Swedish  (Minne- 
sota 2).  Most  of  the  grass  seeds  used  were  obtained  by  or  through  the 
Minnesota  Seed  Laboratory. 

KEY  TO  TABLES  I  AND  H  AND  DIAGRAMS   I   TO   lO 

The  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  bridging  hosts  on  the  paiar 
sitism  of  the  rust  forms  are  given  in  Tables  I  and  II  and  diagrams  i  to  10.  The  results 
of  inoculations  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  the  denominator  indicating 
the  total  number  of  leaves  inoculated  and  the  numerator  the  number  which  developed 
uredinia.  Whenever  the  presence  of  flecks  is  indicated,  the  number  of  leaves  flecked 
is  given  after  the  semicolon  following  the  fraction.  Two  types  of  diagrams  are  used— 
complete  and  condensed.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  designated  as  W,  O,  B, 
and  R,  respectively.  The  names  of  the  grasses  are  either  written  out  in  full  or  the 
key  to  the  abbreviations  is  given  in  connection  with  each  diagram.  The  sequence  of 
transfers  is  indicated  by  dashes,  proceeding  horn  left  to  right.  All  of  the  plants  indi- 
cated in  the  same  vertical  line  after  a  dash  were  inoculated  with  the  rust  horn  the 
host  immediately  preceding  the  dash.  Not  all  of  the  inoculations  are  indicated,  since 
this  would  require  altogether  too  much  space.  The  essential  ones,  however,  are 
indicated  in  the  so-called  complete  diagrams,  while  summaries  only  are  given  in  the 
condensed  diagrams. 

In  the  condensed  diagrams  the  small  number  immediately  following  the  S3rmbol 
for  cereal  hosts  or  the  names  of  the  grass  hosts  indicates  the  number  of  urediniospoie 
generations  on  that  particular  host  The  fraction  in  parentheses  indicates  the  result 
of  inoculatians  whidi  have  been  made  during  that  period.  The  denominator  gives 
the  total  ntunber  of  plants  inoculated  and  the  ntunerator  the  number  which  became 
infected.  The  ntunber  of  sets  of  inoculations  is  not  indicated.  Usually,  although 
not  always,  the  immtme  or  highly  resistant  host  was  inoculated  each  urediniospore 
generation.  For  instance,  " R3— B^— E/ymux  canadensis^**  indicates  that  two  suc- 
cessive transfers  had  been  made  to  rye  followed  by  four  successive  transfers  to  barley 
and  five  to  Elymus  canadensis.  These  are  spoken  of  as  iiredinioqx)re  generations. 
The  transfers  were  usually  made  at  intervals  of  approximately  two  weeks,  so  that 

each  urediniospore  generation  represents  about  that  length  of  time.    ' '  R«  (wheat  -- ) — 

B4  (wheat  —) — Elymus  canadensis^  (wheat  —)"  means  that  during  the  two  genera- 
tions on  rye  50  leaves  of  wheat  were  inoculated,  none  of  which  became  infected. 
One  oi  the  inoculations  was  probably  made  the  first  generation  and  the  other  the 
second  generation.    The  rust  was  then  transferred  to  barley  and  kept  there  for  four 
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generations,  daring  which  25  leaves  of  wheat  were  inoculated,  none  of  which  became 
infected.  Usually  this  includes  trials  from  most  of  the  generations.  The  rust  was 
then  kept  on  Elymus  canadensis  for  five  generations,  during  which  35  leaves  of  wheat 

were  inoculated  without  producing  infection.  "R, — B*  (wheat  —)*'  would  indi- 
cate that  from  the  rust  on  barley  30  leaves  of  wheat  had  been  inoculated,  but  none  had 
been  inoculated  directly  from  rye. 

When  "strains'  *  of  rust  are  spoken  of,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  biologic  form 
^th  a  certain  history  without  any  imputation  that  it  is  in  any  way  different  from  a 
iJormal  form. 

The  terms  "intermediary  host"  and  "bridging  host'*  or  "bridging  species"  are 
^i3ed  in  the  theoretical  sense — ^that  is,  hosts  which  apparently  ought  to  cause  bridging 
^^  spoken  of  as  bridging  hosts  without  any  suggestion  that  they  actually  do  cause 
bridging.  The  term  "common  host"  is  sometimes  u^d.  This  means  a  plant  which 
^  a  host  for  the  biologic  forms  under  discussion  at  that  particular  time. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BARBERRY  AS  A  BRIDGING  HOST 

To  test  the  ability  of  barberry  to  break  down  biologic  forms  and  its 

capacity  for  "reinvigorating"  the  rust  parasite,  inoculation  experiments 

^ere  carried  on  during  four  secial  seasons.    The  teliospores  were  obtained 

fTom  wheat,  club  wheat,  oats  and  a  few  grasses.    The  common  barberry 

{Berh^ris  vulgaris)  was  used  as  the  aecial  host,  and  the  sedospores  pro- 

^i/cecf  were  used  for  inoculating  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.    Four 

^icdo^riQ  forms  of  P.  graminis — ^viz,  tritici,  tritici-compacH,  avenae,  and 

^^cal^s^  were  studied  and  the  results  obtained  are  given  in  Table  I. 

"^^^     X. — Results  of  inoculating  cereals  with  <Bciospores  of  biologic  forms  of  Puccinia 

graminis 


^^^^^^'••a  graminis  trUid^ompadi;  very  weak  infectioa  on  wfae«t;  normal  infectioa  (A)  oa  dub  wheat. 
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Tai 

iLB  I. — Results  of  inoculating  cereals  teitk  adospores  of  biologic  forms  of  Pucdnia 
^amt'iMx— Continued 

No. 

Date. 

Original  sonrcef  oC 
rust. 

Biologic  form. 

Result. 

W. 

0. 

B. 

R. 

lO 

June    14, 19 16 
May    25,1914 
June     3, 1914 
June     9, 1914 

Sporoholus  crypt' 
andrus. 

A  gropyron  repens . 
do 

secalis 

0^ 
20 
0 
17 
0 
18 

I 
22 

JO 
10 

0 
20 

£ 
41 

0^ 

5 
0 
20 

0 
19 
0 
21 

0^ 
10 

2_ 

21 

4_ 
27 

i. 
5 

± 

19 

i- 
16 

0 

15 

7. 

9 

17 
18 

8 

II 

12 

^ 

do 

II 

JL 
20 

2 

13 

do 

do 

IS 
8 

do 

do 

23 

7 

15 

t6 

May    3i»i9i7 
July      2, 1917 

do 

do 

8 

Agrostis    stoloni- 
fera. 

(?) 

14 

26 

Barberry  probably  does  not  increase  the  host  range  of  biologic  forms 
commonly.  If  it  did,  aeciospores  collected  in  the  field  ought  to  infect 
cereals  and  grasses  more  indiscriminately  than  they  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  biologic  specialization  in  the  aecial  stage  is  apparently  the  same 
as  that  in  the  uredinial  stage.  The  percentage  of  infected  leaves  was 
often  low,  but  this  is  often  true  when  inoculations  are  made  with  aecio- 
spores. All  of  the  results  recorded  in  Table  I,  except  No.  16,  might 
equally  well  have  been  the  result  of  inoculations  with  urediniospores, 
except  that  a  lai:ger  percentage  of  inoculated  leaves  would  have  been 
infected. 

The  results  shown  in  No.  16  can  not  be  explained,  unless  accidental 
infection  took  place.  The  grass  was  collected  in  the  fall  and  kept  until 
the  next  July.  The  barberry  had  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse  under  a 
double  muslin  cage  until  inoculated  and  was  again  covered  immediately 
after  removal  from  the  incubating  chamber.  Three  biologic  forms 
developed  on  the  barberry;  how  they  got  there  can  not  be  stated  with 
certainty. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CEREALS  AND  GRASSES  AS  BRIDGING  HOSTS 

Many  hosts  equally  susceptible  to  P,  graminis  secalis  and  P.  graminis 
trUici  were  used  as  bridging  hosts  in  attempts  to  change  the  parasitism 
of  the  two  forms.  Barley,  various  species  of  £l3mius,  Agropyron, 
Hordeum,  and  Bromus  were  used  most.    Bromus  tectorum  was  used  as 
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a  possible  bridging  host  for  P.  graminis  avenae.  Special  care  was  taken 
to  isolate  the  biologic  forms  whenever  they  were  mixed,  in  order  to 
avoid  conflicting  results  and  erroneous  conclusions.  The  results  of  this 
phase  of  the  work  which  extended  for  a  period  of  over  three  years  are 
given  in  diagrams  i  to  10  and  in  Table  II. 

It  might  have  been  concluded  from  the  results  shown  in  diagram  i  that 
barley  acted  as  a  bridge  between  Agropyron  repens  and  wheat.  It  is 
shown  quite  clearly,  however,  by  subsequent  inoculations  that  it  did  not. 
The  rust  on  the  original  quack-grass  no  doubt  was  mostly  of  the  secalis 
form.  It  had  probably  been  contaminated  slightly  in  the  field  with  some 
of  the  iriiici  form.  Since  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  the  latter 
form,  none  developed  on  the  wheat  in  the  original  inoculations.  A  very 
small  amount  developed  on  rye  and  more  developed  on  barley.  There- 
fore, when  inoculations  were  made  with  the  rust  from  barley,  both  the 
iriiici  and  secalis  forms  were  present,  but  they  were  separated  in  the  third 
set  of  inoculations.    A  more  complicated  condition  is  shown  in  diagram  2. 

Diagram  i. — ^Results  oi  inoculatioiis  with  Puccinia  graminis  from  Agropyron  repens 
showing  apparent  bridging  before  biologic  forms  were  isolated. 


Pmeemia  fframmit  from  Agropyron,  ttptiu,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Jnne  aa,  X9X5- 


W^ 
35 


B^~ 


aS 


B— 


Agropyron  rtpms  ~— W^ 


w- 


W 


58 


Agropyron  repens-^ 
ao 


September  19, 19x5. 


ig^nall  urcdinia;  P.  grammis  triticL 
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In  diagram  2  both  wheat  and  rye  became  infected  when  inoculated 
with  the  rust  from  Hordeum  jubaium.  The  rust  developed  on  wheat 
proved  to  be  a  pure  ^rain  of  tritici.  That  developed  on  rye,  however, 
consisted  of  both  the  triHci  and  secalis  forms.  Very  clearly  the  orig^inal 
rust  on  Hordeum  jvbaium  was  a  mixture  of  the  iritici  and  secalis  forms. 
The  irUici  form  was  isolated  in  pure  form  by  transferring  to  wheat  on 
which  the  secalis  form  did  not  develop.  But  the  first  generation  of  the 
rust  on  rye  was  still  mixed,  since  tritici  develops  weakly  on  rye.  Appar- 
ently the  second  generation  of  the  rust  on  rye  was  pure  secalis,  since  it 
did  not  develop  on  wheat,  the  leaves  of  which,  however,  died  young. 
But,  after  having  passed  four  generations  on  barley,  the  rust  infected 
wheat  normally  and  infected  rye  only  weakly.  This  clearly  looked  like 
bridging.  The  more  probable  explanation,  however,  is  that  both  th^ 
secalis  and  tritid  forms  again  developed  the  second  generation  on  rye. 
Since  the  wheat  plants  died  young,  the  negative  results  recorded  are  not 
significant. 

In  the  subsequent  inoculations  both  secalis  and  Iritid  probably  devel- 
oped on  barley,  since  a  high  percentage  of  inoculated  leaves  of  Agropyron 
repens  became  infected.  The  secalis  form,  however,  was  eventually  lost 
This  may  have  happened  in  two  ways.  The  Mid  form  may  have 
developed  more  rapidly  than  the  secalis;  or  material  from  the  leaves 
infected  with  secalis  may  not  have  been  used  in  making  inoculations 
It  is  quite  probable  that  if  rye  had  been  inoculated  earlier  both  forms 
would  have  been  isolated. 

From  the  Rj — W^  material  both  biologic  forms  were  isolated.  This 
was  puzzling  at  first,  because  wheat  is  not  a  host  for  the  secalis  form. 
The  only  plausible  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  spores  of  both  biologic 
forms  were  placed  on  the  wheat  during  inoculation  and  not  all  germinated 
in  the  moist  chamber.  A  few  viable  secalis  spores  theriefore  remained 
on  the  wheat,  and  when  these  were  transferred  to  rye,  they  germinated, 
causing  infection.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  possible, 
wheat  was  inoculated  with  the  secalis  form,  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  for 
48  hours,  and  then  kept  on  a  greenhouse  bendi  for  about  10  6sLys.  No 
rust  developed,  but  the  inoculum  was  draped  from  the  leaves  and  used 
to  inoculate  rye  plants.  Infection  resulted  on  a  relatively  large  number 
of  leaves,  showing  that  the  theoretical  explanation  advanced  above  was 
probably  correct.  These  facts  show  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary 
in  drawing  conclusions  when  dealing  with  mixed  forms  of  rust. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  rust  forms,  after  isolation  in  pure 
form,  could  not  be  changed  by  host  influences  is  furnished  by  the  subse- 
quent history  given  in  diagram  2.  The  Mid  form  did  not  acquire  new 
parasitic  ability  on  account  of  its  association  with  barley;  nor  did  it 
increase  in  virulence  on  rye  as  a  result  of  successive  transfers.  It  will  be 
noted  that  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  develop  a 
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ofs   •!•*     01: 


i         strain  capable  erf  attacking  rye 
!^         nonnally.     Diagram    2    shows 
U:       I         also  that  the  susceptible  species 
^        I  S         erf  Ag^pyron  used  did  not  act 

^*    "n  as  bridges  to  normally  immune 

species  of  this  genus.    The  rust 
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if    "        ^      ^  was  kept  on  barley  for  over  a 

g     01  s    trls-  year,  but  it  proved  to  be  en- 

^      ^       ^      "  tirely  stable  and  was  therefore 

Js     ots"   •nfA  discarded.    The    secalis    form 

^ ^       ^  .  ^  likewise  remained  fixed  after  it 

was  isolated  and  attacked  its 


7, 


^*'    1a^           ;j  regular   hosts  vigorously,  but 

~       j  could    not   be   transferred   to 

>(«    ^^    2^1?   oU  wheat  or  other  normally  im- 

^ ?      '^      ^  mune  hosts,  a  large  number  of 

H?        -J*     :nff   S1J?   ©i;;  which  were  inoculated,  but  the 

?— j results  of  which  are  not  given  in 

the  diagram  for  want  of  space. 
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"i                "n*^  Erroneous  conclusions  might 

J  easily  have  been  drawn  from 

,.  J?   ^5                   I  the  results  shown  in  diagram  3 

—                     3  if  the  inoculations  had  not  been 


018    ^    H^?   sis    si^ff   oj^s  1     extensive.    Here,  again,  the 

•— "  -     original  rust  was  a  mixture  con- 

^  sisting    mainly    of    the    tritici 

§  form  but  including  also  a  small 

^  amount  of  secalis.    Viable 

I  spores    of  secalis  were   again 

'^.  carried  through  the  moist 

i  chamber,    and   these   infected 

^  barley,  thus  accounting  for  the 

I  1*1     later  events.    The  secalis  form 

I  f  I     was  kept  for  about  five  months, 

.•-  1 1    but  did  not  change. 
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The  original  rust  was  mixed  here  (diagram  4)  also,  and  only  after  six 
successive  sets  of  inoculations  had  been  made  were  the  triiici  and  secalis 
forms  finally  separated.  Neither  barley  nor  Agropyron  tenerum  acted  as 
bridging  hosts  for  the  trUici  form.  The  secalis  form  likewise  remained 
fixed  and  did  not  acquire  the  ability  to  attack  wheat  after  growing  oh 
either  barley  or  Agropyron  tenerum. 

Diagram  5  (condeiiaed). — Results  of  inoculations  made  with  Puccinia  graminis  secalis 

&om  Hystfix  patula, 

At^B«-(w^ 
At^(w^) 


from  Hysirix  Paimla,  St. 
Ftool,  Mton.,  Septem- 
ber a,  19x5. 


Rr-B4-  (w~)  -Ri-  (w^ 

-Bt-  (w  ~  )  -An-Bi-Evf- 


Atr-Hjr- 


(wf*) 


Ar^AeroPyrtm  rgptns. 
At^AgropyroH  Unerum. 


September  x?,  1917- 
HH  Hordtum  jubaSum. 
Bv—  Elymus  virifmuMS. 


The  strain  of  P.  graminis  secalis  from  Hysirix  patula  was  somewhat 
different  from  normal  secalis  strains  (diagram  5).  It  was  not  as  virulent 
on  barley  and  rye,  and  the  spores  were  somewhat  smaller.  Attempts 
were  made  to  induce  the  rust  to  attack  wheat  by  growing  it  on  barley, 
Elymus  virginicus,  Agropyron  tenerum,  and  Hordeum  jubcUum.  None, 
however,  acted  as  a  bridge.  The  rust  was  kept  for  over  two  years, 
during  which  18  sets  of  inoculations  were  made  on  wheat;  but  none  of 
the  305  inoculated  leaves  became  infected,  except  in  one  case,  which  was 
quite  evidently  an  accidental  infection  with  P.  graminis  tritici.  How- 
ever, the  rust  did  not  act  normally  and  may  have  been  a  diflferent  biologic 
form.  Some  of  the  results  were  difficult  to  explain,  and  more  work  will 
probably  be  done  with  it. 
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This  strain  of  P.  graminis  secalis  was  obtained  (diagram  6)  from 
Agropyron  repens  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  October  15, 1914,  and  was  kept 
until  October  15, 1917.  It  was  confined  to  intermediary  hosts  for  three 
years,  dtuing  which  time  about  60  different  sets  of  inoculations  were  made 
on  wheat.  About  i  ,800  leaves  were  inoculated,  some  of  which  are  not  re- 
corded in  diagram  6,  and  only  six  became  infected.  There  is  strong  reason 
to  suspect  that  these  were  accidentally  infected  with  the  irUici  form,  all 
occurring  during  the  earlier  period  of  work.  Barley,  Elymus  robustus, 
E.  canadensis,  E.  virginicus,  Agropyron  ienerum,  and  Hordeum  jvhatum 
were  all  used  as  intermediary  or  bridging  hosts,  but  none  of  them  enabled 
the  rust  to  transfer  to  wheat,  which  remained  practically  immune 
throughout  the  entire  period.  Flecks  very  seldom  developed.  Since 
these  hosts,  which  ought  to  act  as  bridging  hosts,  if  any  hosts  act  in  this 
manner,  did  not  enable  the  rust  to  transfer  to  wheat  after  three  years  of 
continuous  culture,  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  such  a  change  would 
take  place  quickly  in  nature. 

In  Table  II  a  number  of  miscellaneous  experiments  are  included. 
The  most  conclusive  is  No.  i,  in  which  the  secalis  strain  was  kept 
continuously  on  barley  for  16  successive  tu-ediniospore  generations, 
covering  a  period  of  eight  months.  During  this  time  1 1  sets  of  inocula- 
tions were  made  on  wheat,  but  none  of  the  264  leaves  inoculated  became 
infected,  except  one,  which  was  very  clearly  shown  to  be  accidental. 
In  all  of  the  other  trials  with  the  other  strains  of  rust  no  infection  what- 
ever resulted  on  the  wheat.  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  imder  the  con- 
ditions of  these  experiments  neither  barley  nor  Elymus  robustus  enabled 
the  rust  to  bridge  over  to  the  normally  immune  wheat.  This  result  could 
hardly  be  expected,  because  if  such  changes  did  take  place  in  nature  the  bi- 
ologic forms  isolated  from  these  hosts  could  not  be  as  uniform  as  they  are. 

The  last  two  experiments  (No.  6  and  7),  on  the  other  hand,  show  the 
inability  of  barley  to  serve  as  a  bridging  host  for  the  iriiici  strain,  or  to 
induce  this  rust  to  infect  rye  more  vigorously  than  it  ordinarily  does. 

TablB  II. — Results  of  attempts  to  transfer  Puccinia   graminis  secalis  to   wheat  and 
P.  graminis  tritici  to  rye  by  using  barley  and  Elymus  robustus  as  intermediary  hosts 


No. 

Oricmalhost. 

Place  of  a^ 
lecticm. 

Intermediary 
host. 

Num- 
ber of 
senerar 
tions 
on  in- 
terme- 
diary 
host. 

Time  on 
intermedi- 
ary liost. 

Num- 
ber of 
trials. 

Plant 
inocu- 
Uted. 

Num- 
ber of 
leaves 
inocu- 
Uted. 

Num- 
ber of 
leaves 

in- 
fected. 

Agropyron 
rtptns. 
I>o 

Do 

Presque  Isle, 

University 

Farm,  Minn. 

do 

Barley 

do 

do 

do 

Elymus   ro- 
bustus. 
Barley 

do 

16 

X 

Smontlis.. 

a  weeks... 

do 

do 

do 

aK  weeks. 

!>(  months 

xz 

Wheat. 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 

Rye.... 

...do.... 

a64 

59 

33 
30 

XX 

4a 
90 

«o 

0 
0 

Do 

Do 

Groveland, 

Minn. 
do 

0 

0 

Hordtumjw 
6ctom. 
Do 

Berwick. 

N.Dak. 
Usboa.N.Dak. 

0 
60 

a  One  leaf  accidentally  infected  with  P,  graminis  triiicL 


b  Poor  flecks  in  a  out  of  4  trials. 
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The  rust  from  the  Hordeum  jvbatum  in  this  series  (diagram  7)  consisted 
originally  of  both  the  trUici  and  secalis  forms.  However,  they  were  easily 
separated  and  remained  fixed  after  separation.  The  secalis  strain  was 
kept  only  for  a  short  time,  since  it  proved  to  be  an  ordinary  strain 
which  failed  to  attack  wheat  either  when  transferred  directly  from  rye 
or  after  having  been  transferred  to  barley.  The  triiici  strain,  however, 
was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  expectation  that  it  might  be  induced  to 
attack  rye  more  vigorously.  Barley  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
bridging  host,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  did  not  enable  the  rust 
to  attack  rye  any  more  vigorously  than  the  rust  taken  directly  from 
wheat.  Neither  did  it  acquire  the  power  to  attack  Agropyron  repens, 
Daciylis  glomerata,  oats,  or  Phleum  pratense  any  more  readily  than  the 
rust  taken  directly  from  the  wheat.  It  should  be  remembered  that  rye 
and  Agropyron  repens  can  often  be  attacked  weakly  by  the  trUici  form, 
while  oats  and  Daciylis  glomerata  are  very  rarely  attacked,  and  timothy 
has  so  far  proved  entirely  immune.  One  attempt  was  made  to  use 
Bromus  tectorum  as  a  bridging  host,  but  it  did  not  enable  the  rust  to 
transfer  to  rye.  In  fact,  no  uredinia  were  developed,  only  a  few  strong 
flecks. 
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The  strain  of  trUici  used  for  the  inoculations  represented  in  diagram  8 
originally  obtained  from  Agropyron  tenerum  at  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  iriiici  strains  which  has  been  obtained, 
but  it  was  incapable  of  attacking  rye,  Agropyron  repens,  or  oats  with 
any  dq;ree  of  success,  after  having  been  kept  on  barley  for  a  number  of 
generations.  The  rust  transferred  readily  to  Bromus  iectorwn  and  was 
transferred  from  this  host  again  to  Bromus  iectorum  and  B,  hordeaceus, 
but  it  acquired  no  new  power  as  a  result  of  its  sojourn  on  B.  iectorum. 
Elymus  wginicus  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rust  to  transfer  to 
Agropyron  repens  but  without  success,  only  one  small  uredinium  develop- 
ing on  one  of  the  31  inoculated  leaves.  Agropyron  smithii,  which  is  a 
congenial  host,  was  inoculated  and  transfers  then  made  to  Agropyron 
repens  in  order  to  further  test  the  taxonomic  relationship  theory.  The 
r^ults,  however,  were  disappointing.  Successive  transfers  were  made  to 
rye  with  urediniospores  from  a  large  uredinium  which  developed  in  one 
set  of  inoculations,  but  the  rust  died  after  three  successive  inoculations 
had  been  made. 
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The  trUici  strain  used  in  this  series  oi  inoculations  (diagram  9)  was 
isolated  originally  from  Hordeum  jubatum  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.»  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1914,  and  was  kept  in  uredinial  culture  until  June  15,  1917. 
Bariey,  Elymus  canadensis^  Bromus  iectorumf  and  Hordeum  jubatum 
were  all  used  as  intermediary  hosts,  but  none  of  them  enabled  the  rust 
to  do  an3rthing  which  it  could  not  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
The  results  of  inoculations  with  the  rust  developed  on  Bromus  iectorum 
are  particularly  interesting,  since  this  grass  is  a  host  for  the  six  common 
biologic  forms  of  P.  graminis  in  the  United  States.  Theoretically  when 
the  tritid  form  was  transferred  to  it,  since  it  is  a  congenial  host  also  for 
the  secalis  and  avenae  strains,  it  should  have  transferred  to  rye  and  oats. 
However,  it  did  not. 

Diagram  10. — Results  of  inoculations  with  Puccinia  graminis  avtnae  from  Dactylis 

glomerata. 


Pucdnia  grammis 
gUrmeraia,  St.  Paul. 


from   Dactylis 
Auc>  33,  Z914. 


o,»- 


Bromus  Uclorum 


^ 


'36 


O^ 


o»- 


Bromus  Uctorum 


3». 


^: 


17 


Oi—Bromus  Udorum  — — 


1  MinuU  urtdinU. 


Bromus  hord»actus  ~~ 


June  14.  191 7. 


The  avenae  strain  represented  in  diagram  10  was  isolated  originally 
from  Dactylis  glomeraia  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  has  been  kept  on  oats  for 
about  three  years.  A  large  number  of  inoculations  were  made  on  various 
hosts  during  that  time,  but  it  has  never  performed  differently  from  the 
rust  on  Dactylis  glomeraia,  Bromus  tectorum  was  used  as  a  bridge  in 
attempts  to  induce  the  rust  to  pass  more  readily  to  barley  and  rye, 
since  it  is  a  host  for  both  the  tritid  and  secalis  forms  as  well  as  for  the 
avenae  form,  but  it  is  dear  that  it  did  not  do  this.  The  uredinia  developed 
on  barley  were  minute,  and  the  percentage  of  infection  was  no  greater 
than  that  which  Is  obtained  from  transfers  made  directly  from  oats  or 
any  other  host  for  the  awnae  form,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been  tried. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ADAPTION  OF  BIOLOGIC  FORMS  TO  SEMI- 
CONGENIAL  HOSTS 
In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  biologic  forms  are  capable  of 
adapting  themselves  to  semicongenial  hosts  through  constant  associa- 
tion, many  attempts  were  made  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  rusts  on 
these  hosts  by  means  of  continuous,  successive  transfers.  The  biologic 
forms  of  P.  graminis  tritid,  P.  graminis  avenae,  P.  graminis  phldpra^ 
iensis,  and  P.  graminis  agrostis  were  studied  and  the  results  are  given  in 
Tables  III  to  VI,  inclusive. 
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Table  III. — Results  of  succusive  transfers  cf  Pucdnia  grominis  Mid  from  varums 

sources  to  rye 


Origiiial  host. 


Place  ol  ooUecdoa. 


Previous  histoiy  of 
rust. 


A^opyroH  c9HiNMiii. . 
AgroPyron  cristatum. 
Agropyron  ttntrum. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Elymus  maamnii 

Hordtumjubaium. . . . 

Do 

Do 


Bmertoa,  Ifanitoba. 

St  Paul.  Minn 

Valley  City, N.  Dak. 

do 

Bmersoo,  Manitoba. 

Glaagow^Mont 

do 

Crookstoa,  Minn 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Two  Harbon.  Minn. 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Minot.  N.  Dak 


Do >  Cut  Bank,  Mont. 


Do 

Do 

Williston,N.Dak... 
Hmersoa,  Manitoba. 

Do 

Do 

. . .  .do 

Do 

..do 

Do 

do 

dtum  vuigart 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Wi 

B4-W.-B. 

Bt 

Bu 

Wi 

Wi 

Wi 

Wi 

Wi 

W» 

Wi 

Wi 

Wi 

Wi 

Wi 

IU-B«-Ri-Wi 

IU-B4— Ri-W«-Bi. 
Rt— B4— Ri— Wt— B4. 
R«— B4— Ri— Wi— B«. 

B$ 

Wt 

Ww 

W,» 


Rf^;  «>-Rf ;  a-R^;  .-Rf 

Ri^R-L-Ri^R±:    i-R2- 

ao         7         5         a      4         a 


R^:  7-Ry-Rt-Ri 

^l=  '-""h'  '-K-  '-^7 

Ri;  ,_Ri.:  ._r| 

R^^;„_RA:.,_Ri;g-Ri-Ri 

R^=,-R^;.-Rf 

R-;  6-R-;  6-R-2-;  xo-r^:  3 

39  3X  31  »3 

R^;  x-R-^ 
II  I 


rA;  .,_rX:  „_Ri 

Ri:  9-R*f !  .-Rf ;  J-R7 
r4'  17-^tl'  i»-Rt 


K'*-""* 


R--R— 
7         3 


as 

o 


^x—  I«ong*tinie  atffori^tiff"  with  host;  number  oi  urediniospore  generations  indefinite. 
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In  Table  III  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  attempts  to  increase  the 
virulence  of  the  triHci  strain  on  r3re  by  means  of  constant  association 
with  this  host  are  given.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rust  was  obtained 
from  a  number  of  different  sources  and  from  a  number  of  different 
localities.  The  experiments  covered  a  period  of  about  three  years. 
Whenever  normal  infection  occurred  on  a  rye  plant  the  rust  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  rye  plants  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  to  be  a  mutation 
or  a  tendency  toward  the  differentiation  of  a  strain  of  triUci  capable  of 
infecting  rye  normally.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  was  not 
acoomplished.  The  rust  invariably  gradually  died  out.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  increase  in  virulence  as  a  result  of  successive  transfers,  often 
due  to  the  abundance  of  infective  material.  At  other  times  it  apparently 
increased  in  virulence,  owing  merely  to  a  change  in  experimental  con- 
ditions. In  several  trials  the  rust  had  previously  been  on  intermediary 
hosts  for  a  number  of  generations,  but  this  made  no  difference  in  the 
results.  It  so  happened  that  some  of  the  best  results  were  obtained 
when  the  rust  was  taken  directly  from  wheat  It  was  never  possible 
to  keep  the  rust  on  rye  more  than  six  generations.  It  simply  became 
unthrifty  and  eventually  failed  to  produce  any  uredinia,  although 
excellent  conditions  for  infection  and  subsequent  development  of  rust 
were  maintained. 

TablB  IV. — Results  of  attempts  to  increase  the  virulence  of  Puccinia  graminis  avenae 
by  successive  transfers  to  uncongenial  hosts 


No. 

Origmalhost. 

Place  of  collection. 

hiitory 
dnist. 

Raalt. 

I 

St.  Paul,  Minn... 

o» 

B^-B-" 

2 

Panicularia  pauciflora 

Whitcfiah,  Mont. . 

0, 

B--R^ 
^14     ^4 

3 

4 

Do 

do 

0,-Dg, 

0, 

Phpr^-Phprg 

Bt^^Bt^:-Bt/,-BtJ 

Dactylis  glomerata — 

St.  Paul,  Minn.... 

Bt— BfOffHM  Uctomm. 

J>g^  Dactylis  gUm 

itrala. 

Ph  pr— PJU«ttm  PraUnse. 

The  avenae  strains  used  in  the  inoctdations  represented  in  Table  IV 
were  not  able  to  develop  increased  virulence  as  a  result  of  successive 
transfers  on  barley,  Phleum  praiense,  or  Bromus  ieciorum.  The  rust 
was  kept  on  B.  ieciorum  longer  because  this  host  is  the  most  congenial 
of  the  three.    However,  it  gradually  died. 
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TablS  v. — Results  of  successive  transfers  of  Puccinia  graminis  pkleipratensis  to  barley 

and  oats 


No. 


OrighiAl  holt. 


Pkceof  coUec* 
tioo. 


Previoos 
history 
of  rust. 


Result. 


{Festuca  ela- 
tior. 


Do. 


Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

do 


'None . . 


.do. 


Do. 


{Festuca  pra- 
tensis, 

(Phleumpra- 
\    tense. 


Do. 


Do. 


{Dactylis 
glomerata. 


/Bellingliani, 
\    Wash. 

Pullman , 
Wash. 

|....do 

/Ellensburg, 
\    Wash. 

(Crawford, 
Nebr. 

St.   Paul, 
Minn. 


Do. 


.do. 


Do. 


.do. 


}..do... 
...do... 
}..do... 
}..do... 

}Pb  pr«. 
None... 
..do... 


ok  4-^x8-4 


.16 


31       17       13       33       9        14 
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:2l.T,2,,.Bl..-Bi-Bi-Bi 


13 


-Bf;;S-B~;4-B 


B — Bl 


"44       as'  *       4 


Oj5-or4-08-07 


^14       _IO      _0        _2        _0 

S3       26       20       16       2 


Ph  pT^PkUum  PraUnst. 

In  Table  V  the  results  of  attempts  to  build  up  Puccinia  graminis 
pkleipratensis  from  various  sources  on  barley  and  oats  are  given.  It  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  rust  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  both  on 
oats  and  barley,  but  the  writers  have  never  been  able  to  keep  it 
indefinitely.  The  number  of  uredinia  became  smaller,  usually  with 
each  successive  transfer,  and  the  individual  uredinia  quite  often  decreased 
in  size.  Eventually  so  few  spores  are  produced  that  only  one  or  two 
leaves  can  be  inoculated  and  these  then  fail  to  become  infected. 
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Tabls  VI. — Results  cf  successive  transfers  of  Pucdnia  graminis  agrostis  to  barley,  oats, 

andrye 


No. 


OrigfaiAl  host. 


Pkce  of  ooOectioa. 


ResoH. 


Agrostis  alba 

Do 

Agrostis  siolonifera. 

Do 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
do 


B^.-Bi-Bf-B5-;,-B| 


.do. 


.do. 


As  seen  from  Table  VI,  P.  graminis  agrostis  transfers  with  diflSculty  to 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.  The  uredinia  are  alwa}^  few  in  number  and  are 
practically  always  very  small.  It  was  impossible  to  increase  the 
virulence  of  this  rust  by  successive  transfers  to  any  of  those  hosts, 
although  not  a  great  number  of  experiments  were  made 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

From  the  foregoing  results  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  conclude  that  if 
bridging  and  adaptation  do  occur,  they  occur  rarely.  Although  all  of 
the  possibilities  have  not  been  exhausted  it  would  seem  that  the  experi- 
ments have  been  extensive  enough  practically  to  eliminate  any  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  sudden  or  even  gradual  changes  in  the  rust  tmder 
experimental  conditions.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  extensive  inocula- 
tions with  biologic  forms  of  P.  graminis  from  a  large  number  of  hosts 
from  widely  separated  localities  (21),  it  seems  that  observational  evi- 
dence corroborates  the  experimental  evidence  which  the  writers  have 
obtained.  The  biologic  forms  obtained  have  remained  pure  and  fixed 
after  having  once  been  isolated.  It  is  true  that  when  experiments  are 
carried  on  for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  there  may  appear  to  be 
distinct  differences  in  the  different  strains  of  the  same  biologic  form, 
but  when  the  experiments  are  carried  over  a  period  of  years  it  becomes 
quite  evident  that  these  differences  are  often  due  to  experimental 
conditions.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  plus  and  minus  fluctuations 
may  occur,  but  that  there  is  alwa3rs  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  normal. 
These  plus  and  minus  fluctuations  may  be  induced  by  host  influence 
or  by  environmental  influence,  but  with  an  obligate  parasite  like  P. 
graminis  which  can  not  be  grown  on  a  standardized  medium  but  must 
be  grown  on  living  plants  they  are  to  be  expected  and  the  limits  must 
be  determined  by  extensive  work. 
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Barley,  which  Freeman  and  Johnson  (9)  found  to  increase  the  range 
of  parasitism  of  biologic  forms  has  not  been  fotmd  to  do  this  in  the 
writers'  experience.  Attempts  to  induce  bridging  by  means  of  this 
form  have  been  made  continuously  for  almost  four  years,  and  during 
all  of  that  time  no  evidence  whatever  has  been  obtained  that  this  host 
is  able  to  change  biologic  forms.  It  is  true  that  barley,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  the  grasses,  serves  as  a  meeting  point  for  a  number  of  biologic 
forms  and  theoretically  it  seems  as  though  it  ought  to  change  their 
parasitic  capabilities.  It  also  appears  as  though,  if  all  of  the  common 
biologic  forms  of  P.  graminis  could  be  kept  on  barley  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  they  ought  eventually  to  become  practically  uniform. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  rusts  may  change  and  new  biologic  forms 
may  develop,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  change  is  either  a  very 
gradual  one,  extending  over  long  periods  of  time,  or  that  they  change 
by  mutation.  No  evidence  of  mutation,  however,  was  obtained  in  the 
present  investigation.  The  diflFerence  may  be  one  of  evolution  as  com- 
pared with  experimentally  induced  change.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  no  certain  and  mariced 
changes  in  biologic  forms  need  be  expected  as  a  result  of  growing  on 
bridging  hosts;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  biologic  forms  are  able 
to  gradually  adapt  themselves  to  semicongenial  hosts  by  constant 
association  with  those  hosts.  The  writers  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get 
evidence  of  such  adaptation.  Hybridization  may  possibly  account  for 
some  tmexplained  phenomena  and  deserves  investigation. 

It  still  seems  probable  that  rusts  may  change  as  a  result  of  selecting 
strains  from  a  given  biologic  form.  While  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
for  this,  it  seems  reasonable  that  biologic  forms  may  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  pure  lines  in  genetics  and  that  some  forms  may  possibly  be 
composite  from  which  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  component  pure  lines. 
This  last  supposition  is  theoretical  only,  and  is  prompted  by  a  study  of 
the  avenae,  phleipratensis,  and  agrostis  forms.  These  are  similar  para- 
sitically  and  the  avenae  form  is  variable  morphologically,  containing 
spores  which  after  being  isolated  could  be  interpreted  as  being  agrosHs 
spores  and  others  which  might  be  determined  as  being  phleipraiemis 
spores.  It  is  possible,  although  the  experiments  do  not  support  the 
idea  strongly,  that  a  number  of  pure  lines  might  be  isolated  from  the 
avenae  strain  if  extensive  attempts  were  made. 

Recently  evidence  has  accumulated  which  seems  to  ^ow  that  some  of 
the  apparent  bridging  obtained  by  previous  investigators  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  several  very  closely  related  biologic  forms  may 
have  been  used  in  the  experiments.  The  discovery  of  the  differential 
hosts  for  these  biologic  forms  is  laigely  a  matter  of  accident  and  the 
writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  existing  forms  of  P.  graminis  have  not 
yet  been  discovered.  The  fact  that  several  distinct  biologic  forms  which 
attack  various  wheats  are  now  known,  is  especially  suggestive.  A  few 
varieties  of  wheat  are  differential  hosts  for  these  forms.  Other  closely 
related  forms  may  exist  and  unless  the  investigator  is  lucky  in  stumbling 
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onto  them,  all  sorts  of  puzzling  results  may  be  obtained  and  erroneous 
conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

Biologic  forms  must  have  originated  in  some  way  and  the  forces  which 
induced  their  origin  may  still  be  operative  but  it  seems  probable  that 
these  forces  operate  so  slowly  that  they  do  not  affect  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  controlling  rusts  of  economic  importance.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  that  the  geographic  distribution  of  biologic  forms  be  ascer- 
tained and  their  relation  to  the  varieties  grown  or  bred  for  those  regions 
be  intensively  studied.  When  this  has  been  done  many  of  the  appar- 
ently strange  and  inexplicable  phenomena  of  rapid  change  in  rust  resist- 
ance will  undoubtedly  be  explained. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  Barberry  does  not  increase  the  host  range  of  biologic  forms;  nor 
does  it  act  as  a  reinvigorator  of  the  rust.  The  biologic  specialization  in 
the  aedal  stage  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  in  the  uredinial  stage. 

(2)  DifiFerential  hosts  must  be  used  to  isolate  biologic  forms  from 
mixtures  before  conclusive  experiments  can  be  made  with  bridging  hosts. 

(3)  In  experiments  with  a  small  number  of  biologic  forms  and  extend- 
ing over  a  short  period  of  time  there  is  danger  of  erroneously  concluding 
that  bridging  has  occurred. 

(4)  Many  hosts  equally  susceptible  to  P.  graminis  secalis  and  P. 
graminis  trUici  were  used  as  bridging  hosts  in  attempts  to  change  the 
parasitism  of  the  two  forms.  Barley,  various  species  of  Blymus,  Agro- 
pyron,  Hordeum,  and  Bromus  were  used  most. 

(5)  Pucdnia  graminis  secalis,  which  does  not  attack  wheat,  but  does 
infect  barley  readily  was  cultured  on  barley  and  other  theoretical  bridg- 
ing hosts  continuously  for  three  years  during  which  time  more  than 
2,000  wheat  plants  were  inoculated.  The  rust  acquired  no  new  parasitic 
capability  on  account  of  its  association  with  barley. 

(6)  Pucdnia  graminis  tritid  attacks  wheat  readily,  but  can  attack  rye 
only  weakly.  Barley  is  easily  attacked.  The  rust  was  confined  to 
barley  for  about  32  months  but  it  never  acquired  the  power  of  attacking 
rye  more  readily  than  rust  taken  directly  from  wheat. 

(7)  Several  species  of  Elymus,  Agropyron,  Hordeum,  and  Bromus 
were  used  as  bridging  hosts  for  both  the  secalis  and  trUici  forms;  but  no 
bridging  resulted. 

(8)  Attempts  to  change  the  parasitism  of  P.  graminis  avenae  by  means 
of  bridging  hosts  were  also  unsuccessful. 

(9)  The  taxonomic  relationship  theory  of  bridging  was  tried.  If  plant 
C  can  not  be  attacked  by  the  rust  from  a  taxonomically  distant  host  plant 
A,  it  can  not  be  attacked  after  the  rust  has  been  grown  on  a  form  B  inter- 
mediate taxonomically  between  A  and  C. 

(10)  No  one  so-called  bridging  host  nor  any  combination  of  such  hosts 
enabled  any  biologic  form  tried  to  infect  naturally  immune  plants  nor  to 
infect  a  highly  resistant  plant  more  readily. 
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(11)  Many  attempts  were  made  to  increase  the  virulence  of  biologic 
forms  on  resistant  hosts  by  successive  transfers  to  these  hosts.  P.  gra- 
minis  tricUi,  P.  gramims  avenae,  P.  graminis  phleipraiensis,  and  P.  gra- 
minis  agrostis  were  used.  The  results  indicated  that  rust  forms  do  not 
gradually  adapt  themselves  to  resistant  or  semicongenial  hosts. 

(12)  Biologic  forms  seem  to  be  roughly  analogous  to  pure  lines.  Plus 
and  minus  flucutations  may  occur,  but  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  normal. 

(13)  It  is  possible  but  not  demonstrated  that  some  biologic  forms  may 
be  mixtures  from  which  **  pure  lines  "  can  be  isolated.  P.  graminis  avenae 
is  a  possibility. 

(14)  The  facts  given  in  this  paper  do  not  support  the  conclusions  of 
previous  workers  that  the  pathogenicity  of  biologic  forms  is  easily 
changed  by  host  influence. 

(15)  From  the  practical  standpoint  the  constancy  of  biologic  forms  is 
of  great  importance.  Breeding  for  rust  resistance  can  proceed  with  con- 
siderable assurance  that  the  same  rust  will  not  adapt  itself  quickly  to  new 
varieties. 

(16)  Biologic  forms  may  have  arisen  either  by  mutations  or  by  gradual 
process  of  evolution.  These  processes  may  be  operative  yet,  but  the 
writers  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  mutation  nor  to  induce  percepti- 
ble evolutionary  changes  experimentally.  The  possible  r61e  of  hybridiza- 
tion will  be  investigated. 
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PLATE  17 

A»  B. — Pttccinia  graminis  tritici  from  Hordeum  jubatutn  (Mooriiead,  Minn.)  on  rye 
after  having  previously  spent  2  urediniospore  generatkms  on  rye,  4  on  barley,  i  an 
rye,  a  on  wheat,  and  5  more  on  barley.  Twenty-one  out  of  thirty-two  blades  inocu- 
lated became  infected;  the  uredinia  produced  were  very  small  and  surrounded  by 
hypersensitive  areas. 

C. — Puccinia  graminis  tritici  from  Hordeum  jubatum,  originally  from  Moofhead, 
Minn.,  but  with  subsequent  history  of  R^ — B4— Rj — W2 — ^B^ — ^Ri.  (See  fig.  A.): 
Normal  infection  on  wheat. 
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PLATE  i8 

A. — Puccinia  graminis  tritici  from  Hordeum  juhatum,  origtiially  from  Moorhead, 
Mixm.,  but  with  subsequent  history  of  R9 — ^64— Rj — W2 — Bg — ^Rj:  Small  uredinia 
and  ^larp  flecks  on  rye. 

B,  C. — Puccinia  graminis  triUd  on  wheat.  Nonna]  development  of  uredinia  pro- 
duced by  inoculating  with  urediniospores  of  the  following  life  history:  B.  P.  graminis 
triUd  (St.  Paul,  Minn.)  Bsi — Agropyron  tenerumi — A.  repens, — ^Wj — A.  repensi. 
C.  P.  graminis  <n'ljci(St.  Paul,  Minn.)  B,i — Agropyron  Unerumi — A,  repens^ — ^Wj — A. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  FIELD  TECHNIC  IN  PLOT  TESTS ' 

By  A.  C.  Arny,  Head  of  Section  cf  Farm  Crops,  and  H.  K.  Haybs,  Head  of  Section  of 
Plant  Breeding,  Division  of  Agronomy  and  Farm  Management,  Department  of  Agru 
culture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

In  summarizing  the  replies  to  a  drcular  letter  sent  out  to  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
wide  variations  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  plots  and  in  the  width  of 
alley  between  plots  in  variety,  cultural,  rotation,  and  fertility  work. 
The  general  size  of  plots  varies  from  y^  to  }4  acre  and  in  shape  from 
3  to  33  feet  wide  and  36  to  272.25  feet  long.  The  width  of  alley  between 
plots  varies  from  none  to  8  feet.  Twenty-two  Stations  report  the 
removal  of  end  borders  from  plots,  and  nine  report  no  alleys,  with  grain 
removed  to  form  pathway  or  the  removal  of  one  side  border  drill  row 
from  either  side  of  each  plot. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  in  experimental  technic  in  plot  tests,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  alley  eflfect,  which  involves  shape  and  size  of  plot, 
raises  several  questions,  among  which  are  the  following: 

(i)  How  far  within  plots  is  alley  effect  operative? 

(2)  What  is  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  alley  effect  ? 

(3)  In  plots  surrounded  by  alleys,  is  the  effect  of  the  additional  space 
the  same  on  all  varieties? 

Data  obtained  at  University  Farm  in  191 7  from  which  to  determine 
the  most  desirable  methods  in  plot  variety  testing  and  cultural  trials 
form  the  basis  of  this  paper.  Although  the  results  are  for  one  season 
only,  they  appear  to  be  suflSciently  conclusive  to  warrant  their  publica- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  similar  work  may  be  done  elsewhere,  and  the 
collected  data  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  adoption  of  more  uniform  methods 

in  plot  tests. 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Montgomery  (6)*  suggests  two  methods  of  obviating  competition 
between  the  larger  and  more  rapidly  growing  varieties  of  wheat  and  oats 
grown  in  8-  and  lo-inch  rows — ^namdy,  to  plant  only  similar  varieties 
in  adjacent  rows  and  the  use  of  block  plots.    The  possible  effect  on  the 

1  Published,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director*  as  Paper  124  of  the  Journal  Series  of  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cnltural  Experiment  Station. 

s  The  anthors  wish  to  acknowlcdse  their  appreciation  of  the  awislance  given  by  Mr.  R.  J .  Garber,  Assist- 
ant in  Farm  Crops,  in  compiling  the  data. 

*  Reference  is  made  by  ntonber  to  "  Literature  dted."  p.  270. 
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yidds  of  different  varieties  when  grown  in  plots  surrounded  by  alleys  is 
not  considered.  Shape  seemed  to  be  of  little  importance  in  plots  not 
surrounded  by  alle}^. 

Barber  (i)  noted  that  plants  in  the  borders  of  plots  surrounded  by 
alle3rs  were  more  thrifty  as  indicated  by  a  greater  number  of  culms  per 
plant,  a  longer  period  of  growth  and  a  higher  yield  of  grain.  Yidds 
obtained  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  individual 
oat  plants  utilizing  36  square  inches  of  space  as  compared  with  others 
occupying  6  square  inches  showed  that  the  former  yidded  four  times  as 
much  grain  as  the  latter.  Additional  evidence  of  the  increased  yidd  of 
plants  with  greater  space  for  devdopment  is  quoted  from  Wacker  {10), 

Based  on  the  investigations  of  Ten  Eyck  (9)  and  Rotmistrov  (<?), 
Barber  (i)  makes  the  estimate  that  plants  growing  in  an  area  6  inches 
wide  within  the  borders  of  plots  recdve  benefit  from  the  adjacent  alleys. 
Tables  are  given  showing  that  the  nearer  a  plot  is  to  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  lower  is  the  percentage  a  6-inch  strip  around  the  border  of  a  plot  to 
its  total  area.  From  this  it  is  conduded  that(j)  shape  as  well  as  size  of 
plot  must  be  considered  in  variety  tests,  and  (2)  that  square  plots  give 
more  accurate  results  in  variety  testing  than  rectangular  plots  of  the 
same  size. 

Mercer  and  Hall  (5)  condude  that,  based  on  data  secured  from  plots 
removed  from  large  fidds  and  therefore  not  surrotmded  by  alle}^,  there 
is  practically  no  diflference  in  the  variability  of  yidds  obtained  from 
oblong  and  square  plots  of  the  same  size. 

Jardine  (2,  3)  mentions  that  the  practice  of  removing  the  outer  drill 
rows  of  fidd  plots  to  eliminate  alley  effect  is  followed  by  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station. 

Love  and  Craig  (4)  show  that  the  same  varieties  of  wheat  and  oats 
average  36.51  per  cent  higher  in  yidd  when  grown  in  plots  -^  acre  in 
size  as  compared  with  the  jddds  in  rod  rows  from  which  the  end  borders 
have  been  removed  before  harvesting*  The  shape  of  the  plots  is  not 
given.    Differences  in  stands  under  the  two  systems  are  mentioned. 

MATERIAL  AND  METHODS  OF  EXPERIBiENTATION 

In  the  final  variety  tests  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  conducted  on 
University  Farm  in  1917,  each  variety  was  replicated  three  times,  thus 
making  four  plots  of  each.  The  plots  were  8.5  by  132  feet  with  16-foot 
roadways  seeded  to  grass  between  each  two  series  and  18-inch  alle)^ 
between  each  two  plots.  The  18-inch  alleys  represented  areas  not 
induded  within  the  margins  of  the  adjacent  plots.  Of  each  variety,  then, 
{here  were  available  for  the  determination  of  alley  effect  four  plots  made 
up  of  seventeen  6-inch  drill  rows  and  1/38.82  (approximatdy  ^)  of  an 
acre  in  size.  Eleven  varieties  of  oats,  five  varieties  of  wheat,  and  four 
varieties  of  barley  were  induded  in  the  tests. 
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In  the  spring  the  plots  were  sown  the  full  width  of  the  series,  which 
is  usually  134  feet.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  end  borders 
accurately  at  harvest  time,  shortly  after  seeding  in  the  spring,  two  galva- 
nized-iron  wires  were  stretched  exactly  132  feet  apart  across  the  ends 
of  the  plots.  The  distance  between  the  wires  was  checked  every  fifth 
plot  along  the  series  and  the  wires  anchored  securely.  A  few  dajrs  before 
harvest  time  the  grain  on  the  ends  of  all  the  plots  outside  of  the  lines 
marked  by  the  two  wires  was  cut  and  discarded. 

At  harvest  time  the  drill  row  next  to  the  alley  on  either  side  of  each 
plot  was  removed  by  hand,  bound  and  tagged  separately.  These  are 
referred  to  as  outside  border  rows.  The  second  drill  rows  on  either  side 
of  each  plot  were  next  removed  by  hand  and  bound  and  tagged  separately. 
These  are  referred  to  as  inside  border  rows.  The  13  remaining  6-inch 
drill  rows  were  then  harvested  with  the  self-binder.  In  harvesting  the 
central  13  rows  with  the  binder  there  probably  was  somewhat  more 
shattering  of  the  gijiin  than  occurred  in  harvesting  the  border  rows  by 
hand. 

The  sizes  of  the  different  areas  from  which  yields  were  determined  are 
summarized  for  convenience. 


Number  oC  6-inch  drill  rows. 


Dimensiocis  d  ax«ts. 


Putdanacre. 


I 
17 


6  inches  X 133  feet 
6.5  feet X 132  feet. 
7.5  feetXi32  feet. 
8.5  feetXi32  feet. 


1/660 

1/50-  77 
1/44 
1/38. 82 


The  grain  from  the  portions  of  the  plots  which  were  harvested  sepa- 
rately were  threshed  with  a  small  machine  and  the  )rields  of  each  com- 
puted. The  number  of  pounds  of  grain  threshed  from  the  central  13 
rows  and  from  the  two  inside  border  rows  of  each  plot  were  then  added, 
and  from  this  the  yields  of  the  plots  with  one  border  row  removed  from 
either  side  of  each  plot  were  computed.  The  number  of  pounds  threshed 
from  aU  parts  of  each  plot  were  then  totaled,  and  the  yields  for  the  plots 
with  no  border  rows  computed. 

DISTANCE   WITmN    PLOTS   AT   WHICH    PLANTS   ARE    SUBJECT   TO 

BORDER  EFFECT 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  distance  within  plots  affected  by 
adjacent  alleys,  the  yields  of  the  outside  border  rows,  the  inside  border 
rows,  and  the  average  of  the  central  13  rows  of  four  plots  of  each  variety 
of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  are  available.  These  yields  are  summarized 
m  Table  I. 
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Tablb  I. — Average  yields  in  bushels  per  acre,  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  hartfetted  from 
border  drill  rows  spaced  6  inches  apart  removed  from  either  side  of  flats  8.$  by  132  feet 
and  from  the  central  13  rows  remaining  after  the  removal  cf  the  boraer  rows 


Oats. 

What, 

Btfleif. 

Souroc. 

Number 

(h  rows  or 

plots. 

Yield  per 
•ere. 

Number 

of  rows  or 

plots. 

Yield  per 

acre. 

Nmnber 

of  rows  or 

plots. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Outside  border  rows 

Inside  border  rows 

Central  13  rows 

88 
44 

Bushds. 

131.  97 
87.95 
71-37 

40 
40 
20 

Buthds. 
55.00 
40.98 
27.45 

3« 
16 

Busids. 

42.87 

The  actual  yidd  of  the  outside  border  rows  is  for  oats  83.5  per  cent, 
for  wheat  100.4  per  cent,  and  for  barley  123.3  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  central  13  rows  for  the  same  varieties.  For  the  three 
crops  represented,  the  outside  border  rows  yielded  102. i  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  central  13  rows  of  the  same  varieties. 

For  oats,  the  inside  border  rows  averaged  23.23  per  cent,  for  barley 
50.36  per  cent,  and  for  wheat  49.29  per  cent  higher  in  yield  than  the 
average  for  the  central  13  rows.  For  the  three  crops  there  was  an  average 
increase  of  41  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  the  inside  border  rows  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  central  13  rows  of  the  same  plots.  The  outside 
and  inside  border  rows  on  either  side  of  each  plot,  together  averaged  143.  i 
per  cent  higher  in  yield  than  the  average  of  the  central  13  rows  in  the  same 
plots.  Thus,  plants  growing  in  the  two  outside  and  two  inside  border 
rows  on  either  side  of  each  18-inch  alley,  kept  reasonably  free  from  weeds, 
appear  to  have  utilized  this  area  in  addition  to  the  space  allotted  to  them 
within  the  plots  nearly  as  well  as  though  it  had  been  regularly  occupied 
by  three  drill  rows  of  plants.  This  suggests  that,  within  certain  limits, 
width  of  drill  row  is  a  negligible  factor  in  seeding  as  long  as  other  condi- 
tions are  imiform.  The  possible  effect  of  the  alleys  on  the  plants  farther 
than  12  inches  within  the  margins  of  the  plots  was  not  determined,  but 
further  work  is  in  progress  with  this  object  in  view. 

The  plants  in  the  outside  border  rows  particularly  were  still  somewhat 
green  when  those  in  the  interior  rows  were  mature.  The  oat  and  barley 
varieties  were  harvested  as  soon  as  the  plants  in  the  interior  of  the  plots 
were  mature.  By  the  time  the  wheat  plots  could  be  harvested  the  plants 
in  the  border  rows  appeared  as  mature  as  those  in  the  central  rows.  The 
weights  per  bushel  of  the  oats  and  barley  from  the  central  13  rows  aver- 
aged 31.60  and  40.60  pounds,  respectively,  as  compared  with  30.08  and 
39.50  poimds  for  that  from  the  outside  border  rows.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  average  weights  per  bushel  of  the  oats  and 
barley  from  the  inside  border  rows  as  compared  with  that  from  the  central 
13  rows.  No  differences  in  weight  per  bushel  were  foimd  in  the  wheat 
harvested  from  the  three  areas  of  the  plots. 
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The  results  for  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  indicate  that  in  plots  sur- 
rounded by  alleys  the  effect  of  the  additional  space  extends  to  the  plants 
occupying  areas  12  inches  within  the  margins  of  the  plots  and  possibly 
farther.  The  higher  )rield  of  the  plants  in  the  outside  border  rows  appears 
to  be  due  to  better  nutrition,  as  is  indicated  by  later  maturity. 

EXTENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  YIELD  OF  PLOTS  DUE  TO  ALLEY  EFFECT 

Prom  the  forgoing  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the 
yields  of  plots  surrounded  by  alleys  depends  upon  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  border  strip  occupied  by  plants  subject  to  the  effect 
of  the  additional  space  to  the  total  area  of  the  plot.  In  Table  II  are  sum- 
marized the  percentages  (i)  of  the  total  areas  of  plots  of  different  sizes 
but  of  the  same  shape  and  (2)  of  plots  of  the  same  size,  but  var3dng  in 
shape  contained  in  borders  12  inches  wide  (a)  on  two  sides  of  plots  only 
and  (b)  on  the  ends  and  sides  of  plots. 

Tablb  II. — Relaiionof  a  i-foot  border  within  a  plot  to  its  total  area 


Approximate  size  of 
plot  (fraction  of  acre). 


Areao 

Percent- 

Area 
of 

borders 
xfoot 
wide 

on  ends 
and 
aides 

of 
plots. 

of 
border. 

age  of 
total  area 

1  jiiii^p^y^4rtt3  01 

plot  in  feet. 

Approxi- 
mate shape 
of  plot. 

Arcaol 
plot. 

xfoot 

wide 

on  sides 

of 

plots 

of  plot  in 

border. 

xfoot 

wide  on 

sides,  d 

only. 

plot  only. 

Feet, 

Sq.fU 

5fl./t 

Sq.ft. 

3X33 

i:ii 

99.0 

64 

64.65 

68 

3X66 

1:22 

198.0 

130 

65.66 

134 

^xzz 

1:5.5 

198.0 

64 

32.32 

74 

3X132 

1:44 

396.0 

262 

66.16 

266 

6X66 

1:11 

396.0 

130 

32.83 

140 

12X33 

1:2.75 

396.0 

64 

16.  16 

86 

24X33 

1:1.375 

792.0 

64 

8.08 

no 

8.5X33 

1:4 

28a  5 

64 

22.82 

79 

a  5X66 

1:8 

561.0 

130 

23-17 

145 

17. 0X33 
8.5X132 

1:3 

561.0 

64 

II.  41 

96 

1:16 

z,  122.  0 

262 

18.89 

277 

17X66 

1:4 

1, 122.  0 

130 

"•59 

162 

34X33 

1:1 

1, 122.  0 

64 

5.70 

130 

17X132 

z:8 

2,244.0 

262 

11.68 

295 

34X66 

1:2 

2,244.0 

130 

5.79 

196 

34X132 

1:4 

4,488.0 

262 

5.84 

328 

68X66 

1:1 

4,488.0 

130 

2.90 

264 

Percent- 
age of 
total  area 
of  plot  in 
border, 
xfoot 
wide  on 
ends  and 
sides  of 
plot. 


1/440. 
1/320. 
1/320. 
i/iio. 
i/iio. 
i/iio. 
1/55. . 

i/i6o. 
1/80.. 
1/80.. 
1/40.. 
1/40.. 
1/40.. 
1/30. . 
1/30. . 
i/io. . 
i/io. . 


68.69 
67.68 

37-37 
67.17 

35-35 

21.  72 
13-89 

2^16 

25.85 
17.  II 
24.69 
14.44 

"•59 

%\ 


a  In  oomptiting  the  area  of  a  strip  xa  indies  on  the  sides  of  a  plot  only,  a  square  feet,  which  betong  to  the 
cod  borders,  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  area  in  thetwo  sides  strips. 

An  examination  of  the  percentages  given  in  Table  II  shows  that  the 
relation  of  the  areas  affected  by  the  additional  space  afforded  by  alleys 
to  the  total  area  of  plots  is  dependent  upon  both  the  shape  and  the  size 
of  the  plots. 
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Plots  7^  and  -^  acre  in  size  and  each  having  a  width  to  length  ratios 
of  I  to  II  have  in  ends  and  sides  68.69  and  35.35  per  cent,  respectively, 
and  in  the  sides  only  64.65  and  32.83  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  total 
area  in  a  12-inch  strip  within  their  margins.  Likewise,  plots  -^  acre  in 
size  with  a  ratio  of  i  to  4  for  width  to  length  have  only  approximately 
half  as  great  areas  in  12-inch  strips  within  their  margins  as  those  -^  acre 
in  size  and  of  the  same  shape. 

Increased  size  then  in  plots  of  the  same  shape  reduces  the  area  exposed 
to  alley  effect.  Increase  in  size  of  plots  where  shapes  are  widely  different 
may  not  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  area  in  the  marginal  strip  exposed 
to  alley  effect.  As  an  example  of  this,  plots  -^  acre  in  size  and  24  by 
33  feet  compared  with  those  -^^  acre  in  size  and  17  by  66  feet  have,  re- 
spectively, 13.89  and  14.44  per  cent  of  their  total  area  in  a  12-inch  mar- 
ginal strip. 

As  shown  in  Table  II,  plots  -^  acre  in  size  but  having  width  to  length 
ratios  of  i  to  22  and  i  to  5.5  have  67.68  and  37.37  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  their  total  area  in  12-inch  marginal  strips.  Plots  -^  acre  in  size  with 
the  width  to  length  ratios  of  i  to  16  and  i  to  i  (approximate)  have  24.69 
and  11.59  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  areas  in  12-inch  marginal  strips. 
The  nearer  plots  approach  the  form  of  a  square,  the  lower  the  percentage 
of  their  total  area  is  exposed  to  border  effect  (j). 

A  consideration  of  the  percentages  given  in  Table  II  brings  out  the 
fact  that  yields  from  the  same  varieties  or  treatments  obtained  under 
like  conditions,  but  from  different-sized  plots,  surrounded  by  alleys  are 
not  comparable. 

If  end  and  side  border  effect  are  similar,  it  should  also  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  the  removal  of  end  borders  only  from  plots  of 
several  different  sizes  surroimded  by  alleys  may  render  yields  from  them 
still  less  comparable.  A  single  example  using  the  data  included  in 
Table  II  for  plots  -^  acre  in  size,  but  the  width  to  length  approxi- 
mately I  to  16  and  I  to  I,  respectively,  will,  suffice  to  make  this 
point  clear.  With  no  borders  removed  the  percentage  of  a  12-inch 
strip  within  the  margins  of  the  plots  to  the  total  area  of  each  are  24.69 
and  11.59,  and  with  end  borders  removed,  18.89  ^^^d  S-70f  respectively. 
With  no  borders  removed  the  percentage  of  the  plots  8.5  by  132  feet 
exposed  to  alley  effect  is  approximately  twice  as  great  as  for  those  34 
by  32  feet.  When  the  end  borders  are  removed,  these  percentages  are 
18.89  and  5-7o>  resf)ectively,  the  one  being  approximately  three  times 
as  great  as  the  other. 

In  Table  III  are  given  the  yields  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  grown  in 
plots  of  the  same  length,  but  varying  in  width.  The  yields  for  each 
crop  from  the  yj^pacre  plots  are  considerably  higher  than  those  from 
the  ^acre  plots  and  the  yields  from  the  ^acre  plots  are  somewhat 
higher  than  those  from  the  -^djcrt.  plots. 
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Tablb  III. — Average  yields  of  Ligowa  oats  (Minnesota  281);  Haynes  Bluestem  wheat 
(Minnesota  j6g),  and  Manchuria  barley  (Minnesota  105),  grown  in  plots  of  the  , 
length,  but  varying  in  width  and  border  rows  removed 


Nmnberol 
plots. 

Approodnuitc 

^ol  plots 

(fnctioo  <d 

•ere). 

plots. 

Qop  yield  (boshcb  per  acre). 

0»ts. 

Whemt. 

Btfley. 

ao 

l/lIO 

1/40 

i/io 

FuL 
3X132 
&SX132 
34X132 

loi.  58 
83.70 
79.59 

42.49 
27.42 
96.93 

54.50 
4a  70 

20 

JO 

From  the  data  given  it  is  evident  that  shape  as  weU  as  size  of  plot  is 
of  prime  importance  in  considering  increases  in  the  3delds  of  crops  grown 
in  plots  surrotmded  by  alleys.  The  larger  the  plots,  provided  the  ratio 
of  width  to  length  remain  approximately  the  same,  and  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  form  of  a  square  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  total  area 
exposed  to  alley  effect  and  the  less  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  this  cause. 

However,  comparatively  long  and  narrow  plots  can  be  more  easily 
sown  with  farm  drills  and  harvested  with  binders  than  square  plots  of 
the  same  size.  The  removal  of  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  border  rows  from 
the  margins  of  long,  narrow  plots  to  obviate  alley  effect  would  appear  to 
be  the  proper  procedure.  Leaving  no  alleys  between  plots  at  seeding 
time  and  removing  a  sufficient  number  of  rows  from  each  variety  after 
full  heading  to  provide  a  pathway  of  the  desired  width  would  accom- 
plish similar  results. 

In  Table  IV  are  summarized  the  average  yields,  in  bushels  per  acre, 
together  with  the  standard  deviations  for  four  ^acre  plots  (ap- 
proximate) of  each  of  11  varieties  of  oats,  5  varieties  of  wheat,  and  4 
varieties  of  barley  (a)  with  no  border  rows  removed,  (b)  with  one  border 
row  on  either  side  of  each  plot  removed,  and  (c)  with  two  border  rows 
on  either  side  of  each  plot  removed.  The  yields  included  in  this  table  are 
for  only  one  season  and  are  not  intended  as  a  variety  test  report.  They 
are  used  only  in  so  far  as  they  supply  data  for  the  consideration  of  border 
effect  in  variety  trials  for  one  season.  Comparing  the  average  yields 
from  the  four  ^acre  plots  of  each  variety,  it  is  significant  that  in 
each  instance  the  yields  with  no  border  rows  removed  are  the  highest, 
with  one  border  row  removed  the  next  highest,  and  with  two  border 
rows  removed,  the  lowest.  Considering  the  average  yields  for  all  varie- 
ties, the  oats,  with  no  border  rows  removed,  yielded  9.14  bushels;  the 
wheat,  5.28  bushels;  and  the  barley,  8.48  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
where  two  border  rows  were  removed  from  either  side  of  each  plot.  When 
only  one  border  row  was  removed  from  either  side  of  each  plot,  the  oat 
varieties  yielded  2.20  bushels,  the  wheat  1.99  bushels,  and  the  barley 
2.86  bushels  higher  than  when  two  border  rows  were  removed. 
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TablB  W  .-^Comparison  of  averaae  yUld,  in  bush4ls  per  acn,  for  four  on&forHetk-acn 
plots  (approximate  siMe)  with  no  border  rotus  removed,  with  one  border  row  removed  from 
either  stae  of  each  plot,  and  with  two  border  rows  removed  from  eiiker  side  of  each  phi  for 
II  varieties  of  oats,  5  varieties  of  wheat,  and  4  varieties  of  barley 


Crop  snd  variety. 


Dctoiptire 

note  (time  of 

jnftturtty 

or  type). 


No  border  rows 
removed. 


One  border  row 
removed. 


II 


Two  border  fowi 


II 


I. 
II 


OATt. 


Victory 

MinoUa 

Silver  mine.. .. 

Banner 

Lincoln 

O.A.C.7« 

Iowa  Z03 

Swedish  Select. 

Kherson 

White  Tartar . . 
O.A.C.3 

Average.. 


Medium 

Medium  early 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Early 

Medium 

Early 

Late 

Early 


99-43 

87.  XX 

85.68 
89.  x6 
8a  7z 
8a  53 
79.47 
75.80 
73-40 
70.97 
70.40 


4-69^x.  X2 
9.47^0.59 
3.45^0.82 
5.89^1.40 
S-6s±x.  35 

X7±a5* 
4-46±x.  06 
4.SX±i.o8 

59±o.  44 
a.  49d:a6o 
4- 64^ X.  IX 


88.90 
77.00 
78.00 
74-46 
72.77 
73.87 
74-19 
69.23 
67.47 
65.49 
65.90 


4.8o±x.  15 
i.S4±o.37 
2.9i±a69 
5-96±x.42 
5.  X4^X.  23 
2. 38±a  57 
3.5X^a84 
3. 46±a  83 
I.  50±a  4Z 
X.  56±a  37 
4-89±x.X7 


88.57 
77.06 
75.64 
72.82 
7a  ox 

7X.99 
73.66 

66.55 
65.  zo 
62.00 

64-33 


8a  5x 


3. 82  lb 


73-57 


3-42* 


71.37 


WBSAT. 


Marquis.... 

Preston 

Glyndon... 
Amautka.. 
Acme 


•mtgart.. 
v%dgar€.. 
vulifart.. 
Dtuum. 
Dunnn. 


37.30 
36.49 
3a  82 

t9.59 
38.44 


58±x.39 
2. 78±a  66 
3. 55±o.  85 

2.  70dba  64 

3.  S9±o.  86 


33.41 
31.58 
27.43 
27.60 
26.  ao 


.  6s±o.  IS 
X.  8o±a  43 
3. 70±a  88 
2.05±a  50 
3.09±a74 


31.69 
29.51 
25.74 
95.94 
24.39 


Average.. 

BARLST. 


32.53 


2.64^ 


29.24 


2.46± 


97.95 


Mandiuria 

Chevalier 

Mandiuria  X  Man- 
churia  

Mandiuria  X  Man- 
churia  


Siz-fow.. 
Two^ow., 


Siz-cow. 


63-99 
59.99 

5X'«5 

47.72 


.  59±o.  14 
1. 50±a  36 

X.  68±a  40 

44±o.ix 


47.60 
48.  X5 

45.60 

41.64 


.65±ax5 
x.77±a43 

.  69i:a  z6 

.93:feao5 


43.89 
46.33 

43. 8z 

3&45 


Average.. 


x.o5± 


45-75 


.84± 


42.89 


3.50^0.83 
X.  X3dba27 
3.20*0.76 
5.90*  1. 4X 
5-37±x.>8 
2.77*0.66 
2.99±a7i 
3.84±o.9> 
9.48*0.68 
1.59*0.38 
S.34±aa7 


3.47± 


.31*0.07 
1-38*0.33 
3-47*0.83 
9. 97*a  54 
3.01*0.72 


2.09* 


1.37*0.33 

x.3X*a3X 

.14*0.09 
.66*ax6 


.87* 


o  Minota  is  a  telectioa  made  at  the  Miimesota  Experiment  Station. 

As  shown  in  Table  IV,  the  average  standard  deviations  for  the  yields  of 
the  different  varieties  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  in  the  tests  with  no  border 
rows  removed  are  somewhat  greater  in  each  instance  than  those  for  the 
tests  with  two  border  rows  removed.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  probable  error  for  a  single  determination  of  yields  secured  from  a 
single  variety  grown  in  plots  of  a  given  size  may  in  some  instances  be 
greater  than  the  probable  error  of  yields  of  the  same  plots  after  the  re- 
moval of  marginal  areas  12  indies  in  width. 

Prom  the  data  submitted  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  extent 
of  the  increase  in  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  grown  in  plots  sur- 
rotmded  by  alleys  depends  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  plots  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  plants  occupying  an  area  at  least  12  inches  wide 
within  the  margins  of  plots  removes  alley  eSed  and  makes  yields  more 
nearly  comparable. 
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ARB  ALL  VAiaETlES  AFFECTED  ALIKE  BY  SURROUNDING  ALLEYS  ? 

If,  when  grown  in  plots  surrounded  by  alleys,  the  yields  of  all  varieties 
or  of  all  cultural  or  fertilizer  treatments  are  increased  approximately  alike, 
then,  so  far  as  the  comparative  results  of  the  different  varieties  in  any 
single  test  are  concerned,  the  inclusion  of  the  border  rows  of  plots  at  har- 
vest is  not  objectionable  except  in  so  far  as  has  been  noted.  An  opinion 
r^arding  this  has  been  expressed  by  Barber  (j,  />.  82),  as  follows: 

All  in  all,  as  long  as  conditions  are  similar  for  all  varieties  of  grain  in  trial  in  a  field  of 
fairly  uniform  soil,  the  results  of  plot  tests  will  show  the  relative  yields  of  the  varieties. 

Referring  again  to  Table  IV,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  coltmm  headed 
"No  border  rows  removed"  the  varieties  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  are 
each  listed  in  order  of  yield,  in  bushels  per  acre,  for  that  method  of  test. 
Do  the  varieties  maij;Ltain  approximately  the  same  relation  with  regards 
to  yieids  when  one  and  two  border  rows,  respectively,  are  removed  from 
either  side  of  each  plot? 

An  inspection  of  the  rank  of  the  different  varieties,  when  one  and  two 
border  rows,  respectively,  have  been  removed  from  either  side  of  each  plot 
shows  some  changes.  If  these  changes  in  rank,  due  to  the  removal  of 
border  rows  are  fairly  consistent  throughout  the  3-  or  5-year  period  in 
tests  conducted  by  the  three  methods,  what  eflfect  will  this  have  on  the 
final  interpretation  of  results? 

The  standard  deviation  for  20  control  oat  plots  is  3.24  ±0.35  bushels. 
On  using  this  standard  deviation  in  the  formula 
Standard  deviation  X  0.6745 

m  which  n  denotes  the  number  of  plots,  to  derive  the  probable  error  in 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  yields  obtained  from  plots  replicated  three  times 
(four  plots  of  each  variety),  the  result  is  found  to  be  1.09  bushels  (11). 
A  difference  of  4.07  between  two  results  is  necessary  for  odds  of  40  to  i 
against  such  a  difference  in  one  direction  only  being  due  to  normal 
variation  (11).  Multiplying  4.07  by  1.09  bushels  gives  4.44  bushels, 
which  is  the  least  difference  between  any  two  varieties,  which  is  signifi- 
cant This  figure  may  be  used  in  a  broad  way  in  considering  the  results 
for  three  methods  of  test.  In  the  test  with  no  border  rows  removed, 
"Wctory  yielded  12.31  bushels  more  than  any  other  variety.  Since  this 
difference  is  greater  than  4.44  bushels.  Victory  oats  may  be  considered  the 
highest  yielder  tmder  that  method  of  test.  Considering  the  other  varie- 
ties in  a  similar  way,  Minota  is  not  better  than  Silvermine,  but  is  a  higher 
yielder  than  Banner  or  any  other  variety  in  the  trial  yielding  less  than 
Banner.  Silvermine  is  not  better  than  Banner,  but  is  superior  to  Lincoln 
or  any  other  variety  yielding  less  than  Lincoln.  Banner,  Lincoln, 
0.  A.  C.  72  and  Iowa  103  are  higher  yidders  than  Swedish  Select,  Kherson,"^ 
White  Tartar,  and  O.  A.  C.  3. 
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The  differences  in  3deld  per  acre  for  the  various  oat  varieties  brought 
about  by  the  removal  of  one  border  row  do  not  necessitate  any  material 
changes  in  the  rank  of  the  varieties  as  discussed  for  the  test  made  with- 
out tiie  removal  of  border  rows. 

By  using  4.44  bushels  as  the  least  significant  difference  between  any  two 
varieties  in  the  test  of  the  oat  varieties  with  two  border  rows  removed, 
Victory  still  maintains  the  lead,  but  with  less  margin  than  in  the  test 
.  with  no  border  rows  removed.  Minota  can  not  be  considered  a  higher 
yidder  than  Silvermine,  Iowa  103,  or  Banner,  but  is  superior  to  O.  A.  C. 
72  and  the  other  varieties  lower  than  it  in  yield. 

In  the  test  with  two  border  rows  removed  the  variety  Iowa  103  shows 
up  as  very  promising,  while  in  the  test  with  no  border  rows  removed  it  is 
of  indifferent  value. 

The  standard  deviation  for  20  control  wheat  plc^s  is  2.45  ±0.26.  By 
using  the  standard  deviation  in  deriving  the  probable  error  in  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  yields  of  the  wheat  varieties  as  for  the  oats  it  is  found  to  be 
0.83  bushel.  Multiplying  4.07  by  0.83  bushel  gives  3.38  bushels  as  the 
least  significant  difference  between  any  two  varieties  in  the  tests. 

By  using  the  3.38-bushel  difference  in  considering  the  varieties  in  the 
test  with  no  border  rows  removed,  it  is  clear  that  Marquis  and  Preston 
are  not  significantly  different  in  yield,  but  are  superior  to  the  other 
varieties  in  the  test.  The  removal  of  one  or  two  border  rows  does  bring 
about  any  significent  changes  in  the  rank  of  the  wheat  varieties. 

The  standard  deviation  for  the  20  barley  control  plots  is  2.53  ±0.27. 
On  deriving  the  probable  error  for  the  barley  tests  in  the  same  way  as  the 
oats,  the  result  is  found  to  be  0.86  bushel.  Multiplying  4.07  by  0.86 
bushel  gives  3.50  bushels  as  the  least  difference  between  any  two  barley 
varieties  in  the  tests  which  may  be  considered  significant. 

In  the  test  with  no  border  rows  removed  the  Manchuria  cross,  listed 
fourth,  is  significantly  lower  in  yield  than  the  three  other  varieties  and 
retains  that  position  in  the  tests  with  one  and  two  border  rows  removed. 
The  rank  of  Manchuria  and  Chevalier  change  in  the  test  with  one 
border  row  removed,  but  the  difference  between  their  yields  is  not 
significant. 

In  the  test  of  the  barley  varieties  with  two  border  rows  removed,  the 
Chevalier  yielded  2.44  bushels  more  than  the  Manchuria  and  3.52  bushels 
more  than  the  better  of  the  two  Manchuria  crosses.  For  this  method  of 
test,  the  Chevalier  is  not  significantly  higher  in  yield  than  the  Manchuria, 
but  may  be  considered  superior  to  the  Manchuria  cross.  It  seems  that 
the  barley  varieties  grown  in  plots  surrounded  by  alleys  are  not  equally 
efficient  in  utilizing  the  additional  space. 

The  results  indicate  that,  unless  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
response  of  varieties  to  border  effect  when  grown  in  plots  surrounded 
by  alleys,  in  a  3-  or  5-year  trial«superior  types  of  oats  and  barley  may 
not  be  given  their  true  rank  unless  at  least  two  6-inch  drill  rows  within  the 
margins  of  the  plots  are  removed  before  harvest. 
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SUMMARY 

(i)  In  plots  made  up  of  6-mch  drill  rows  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  with 
18-inch  alleys  between  each  two,  the  outside  border  rows  yielded  83.5, 
100.4,  and  123.3  per  cent,  respectively,  higher  than  the  average  from  the 
central  13  rows.  For  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  the  inside  border  rows 
(second  drill  rows  within  the  margins  of  plots)  yielded  23.23,  49.29,  and 
50.36  per  cent,  respectively,  higher  than  the  averages  for  the  central  13 
rows.  Alky  eflfect  is  operative  over  an  area  at  least  12  inches  wide 
within  the  margins  of  plots. 

(2)  The  extent  of  increase  due  to  alleys  varies  with  the  percentage  of 
total  area  in  at  least  a  12-inch  strip  within  the  margin  of  the  plots. 
This  percentage  is  greater  for  small  plots  as  compared  with  larger  ones 
of  approximately  the  same  shape  and  for  long,  narrow  plots  as  compared 
with  those  more  nearly  approaching  the  form  of  a  square. 

(3)  Plots  6  to  8  feet  wide  and  64  to  1 32  feet  or  more  in  length  are  more 
easily  sown  and  harvested  with  the  ordinary  farm  machinery  than  plots 
of  the  same  size,  but  more  nearly  approaching  the  form  of  a  square. 
Removal  of  the  plants  occupying  an  area  at  least  12  inches  in  width  in 
comparatively  long,  narrow  plots  apparently  obviates  the  most  serious 
objection  to  their  use  in  variety  test  work. 

Oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  grown  in  plots  8.5  feet  wide  and  132  feet  long 
after  the  end  borders  had  been  cut  but  with  no  side  borders  removed, 
yielded  9.14,  5.28,  and  8.48  bushels  more,  respectively,  than  when  two 
side  border  drill  rows  had  been  removed  before  harvest.  With  only  one 
side  border  row  removed  from  either  side  of  each  plot  before  harvest,  the 
oat  varieties  jdelded  2.20  bushels,  the  wheat  1.99  bushels,  and  the  barley 
2.86  bushels  higher  than  when  two  drill  rows  had  been  removed. 

(4)  In  a  test  of  oat  varieties  in  plots  with  two  border  rows  removed,  the 
rank  in  yield  was  not  the  same  as  when  no  border  rows  were  discarded. 
The  performance  of  one  variety  was  very  satisfactory  by  the  former 
and  indifferent  by  the  latter  method  of  test. 

The  indications  are  that  the  barley  varieties  grown  in  plots  surrounded 
by  alleys  were  not  equally  efficient  in  utilizing  the  additional  adjacent 
space. 

The  removal  of  one  or  two  side  border  drill  rows  in  the  wheat  varie- 
ties did  not  bring  about  any  significant  changes  in  rank. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  plots  surrounded  by  alle3rs  plants  occupying  an  area  at  least  i  foot 
within  the  margins  are  affected  by  the  additional  adjacent  space. 

The  indications  are  that,  unless  there  is  a  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
response  of  varieties  to  border  effect,  when  grown  in  plots  surroimded  by 
alleys,  superior  types  may  not  be  given  their  true  rank  in  tests  made  in 
plots  from  which  borders  are  not  removejj  before  harvest. 
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These  results  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  removing  the 
plants  from  an  area  at  least  one  foot  wide  within  the  margins  of  variety 
test  plots  at  the  central  and  substations  in  Minnesota.  These  borders  are 
to  be  removed  from  the  plots  between  the  time  of  fully  heading  and 
harvest. 
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FUMIGATION  OF  CATTLEYA  ORCHIDS  WITH  HYDRO- 
.     CYANIC-ACID  GAS 

By  E.  R.  Sasscsr,  Ckirf Inspector,  and  H.  P.  Dibtz,  Entomological  Inspector,  Foderai 
HorticuUmal  Board,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

As  a  pieUminary,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  governing  the  importation  of 
orchids  prior  to  the  adoption  of  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-add  gas  as 
a  requirement  for  entry.  These  plants,  which  for  the  most  part  originate 
m  countries  that  do  not  maintain  a  recognized  in^)ection  service,  were 
allowed  to  enter  under  permit  through  designated  ports  of  entry  whidi 
were  provided  with  Federal  in:q[)ectors,  or  collaborators  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board.  Orchids  arriving  in  the  ports  designated  were  ex- 
amined by  representatives  of  the.  board,  and,  if  found  to  be  free  ixoja 
insects  and  diseases  believed  to  be  injurious,  were  liberated  from  customs 
and  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  consignee. 

INSECT  PESTS  INTERCEPTED 

A  total  of  137  species  of  insects  were  collected  on  imported  orchids, 
jnindpally  ^)ecies  of  Cattleya,  or  in  cases  containing  them,  from  August, 
1912,  to  December  16,  1917,  including  41  species  of  scale  insects  and  a 
smmber  of  recently  introduced  ants  whidi  are  now  firmly  established  and 
feqxmsible  for  considerable  injury  in  greenhouses  as  far  west  as  Indiana. 
A  careful  examination  of  three  cases  of  Colombian  orchids  by  the  junior 
atttiior  revealed  the  presence  of  17  species  of  insects  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing orders:  Orthoptera,  H3rmenoptera,  Hemiptera,  Coleoptera,  Lepi- 
doptera,  Corrodentia,  and  CoUembola. 

Baily  in  the  ^ring  of  1917  a  shipment  of  47  cases  of  cattleyas  from 
Cofembia  was  found,  upon  examination  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Shaw  and  D.  G. 
¥ower,  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  to  be  infested  with  larvae  of 
aa  uareoognized  pyralid  moth  not  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States. 
faasmncfa  as  these  larvae  were  present  in  numbers  on  and  among  the  roots 
<if  the  plants,  the  writers  were  instructed  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Soaid  to  conduct  experiments  immediately  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  killmg  these  larvae  and  other  insects  by  the  vacuum  process  without 
ffsovmng  the  plants  from  the  original  container. 
^■^  ■■  ■■  ' 
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EXPERMBNTS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  KILLING  INSECTS 
BY  FUMIGATION  WITHOUT  REMOVING  THE  PLANTS  FROM  THE  CON- 
TAINER 

To  detemiixie  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  fumigating,  the  insects 
and  plants  were  exposed  to  the  gas  under  conditions  comparable  to  those 
existing  at  commercial  vacuum  fumigation  plants,  where  time  would  not 
permit  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  containers.  To  obtain  this 
result,  pyraUd  larvae  were  fumigated  as  follows:  Two  in  a  vial  plugged 
with  cotton;  two  secreted  in  the  roots  of  a  cattleya  wrapped  in  one 
thickness  of  newapaper;  two  secreted  in  the  roots  of  a  cattleya  wrapped  in 
cardboard  and  three  thicknesses  of  newspaper;  one  in  a  vial  plugged  with 
cotton  and  wrapped  with  plant  in  two  thicknesses  of  manila  paper;  two 
in  nests  of  two  and  three  pill  boxes,*  respectively. 

The  containers  were  placed  in  the  fumigation  chamber,  the  door  closed, 
and  a  20-inch  vacuum  produced.  The  gas  was  then  generated,  a  dosage 
of  I  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  *  per  100  cubic  feet  of  space  being  given,  with 
an  exposure  of  40  minutes  as  follows:  Five  minutes  were  allowed  for  full 
generation  and  then  5  minutes  to  wash  all  the  gas  over  to  the  fumigation 
chamber,  after  whidi  the  plants  and  insects  were  exposed  to  the  gas  for 
30  minutes  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions.  At  the  completion  of 
the  exposure  the  gas  was  removed  from  the  fumigation  chamber  by  pro- 
ducing a  25-indi  vacuum.  Upon  examination  all  larvae  were  found 
dead,  irrespedve  of  their  position,  some  being  flattened  out  and  void  of 
viscera. 

To  determine  further  the  penetration  of  hydrocyanic-€udd  gas  under 
vacuum  conditions,  the  following  test  was  conducted  with  the  black- 
walnut  worm  (Datana  iniegerrima  Grote  and  Robinson).  This  experi- 
ment differed  slightly  from  the  former  in  that  the  exposure  was  increased 
to  one  hour  with  a  preliminary  vacuum  of  26  inches.  The  dosage  re- 
mained the  same,  the  larvae  being  exposed  to  the  gas  under  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  Bight  larvae  in  a  nest  of  triple  pill  boxes,  inclosed  in  two 
tight-fitting  cardboard  cocdd  boxes,'  the  outer,  or  laiger,  box  being 
wrapped  with  four  thicknesses  of  dry  new^aper  and  one  layer  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper  and  tied.  This  padkage  was  then  placed  in  a  wheat  sadc 
which  was  inclosed  in  a  mail  bag.  (2)  Four  larvae  were  similarly  wrapped, 
except  that  the  newspaper  was  thoroughly  wet  (3)  Four  larvae  in  triple 
pill  boxes  were  inclosed  in  a  tight-fitting  screw-top  mailing  tube  and 
placed  in  a  thin  seed  sack  within  a  wheat  sack.  (4)  Same  conditions  as 
No.  3,  except  that  the  mailing  tube  was  wrapped  in  six  layers  of  wet  news- 
paper. Upon  completion  of  the  exposure  all  larvae  were  dead,  whereas 
all  larvae  similarly  wrapped  and  held  as  controls  were  alive. 

1  Diameter  of  pW  booces  as  foUows:  xfi.  xM,  and  xK  indica. 

«  Sodium  cyanid  guaraiitecd  to  contain  not  leaatiiansx  per  cent  cyaiM)gcn  and  aauj^ 
(about  x.84  tp.  gr..  or  66*  Baurn^)  were  used  in  all  experiments  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
*  These  booEcs  measured  5  by  3  by  a  and  3  by  s  by  xyi  indies. 
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EXPERDiKNTS  TO  DETERMINE  EFFECT  OF  FUMIGATION  ON  IMPORTED 
CATTLEYAS  AT  TIME  OF  ARRIVAL 

A  series  of  experiments  under  vacuum  and  nonnal  atmospheric  con- 
ditions was  conducted  to  determine  what  effect,  if  any,  the  gas  would 
have  on  the  leaves,  pseudobulbs,  and  general  health  of  the  plant. 
Mechanically  injured  and  sound  plants  were  purposely  fumigated  with 
excessive  dosages  to  determine  the  appeatance  of  fumigation  injury. 
To  induce  burning,  the  leaves  were  slashed  and  bruised  with  a  hatchet. 
Leaves  so  treated  invariably  exhibited  blackened  areas  immediately 
around  the  injured  spot,  and  yellowing  was  evident  where  the  food  sup- 
ply  was  cut  off.  This  yellowing,  however,  was  no  more  pronounced  in  the 
fumigated  plant  than  in  the  unfumigated  ones,  and  was  invariably  con- 
fined to  the  old  or  injured  leaves.  The  experience  of  the  writers  with  the 
introductions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  that  leaves  on 
plants  wfaidi  have  been  poorly  ventilated  for  a  long  period  slowly  turn 
yellow  and  eventually  fall  when  exposed  to  the  air.  These  leaves  are 
Bppsneniiy  devitalized  by  abnormal  shipping  conditions,  and  the  dis- 
coloration may  be  due  to  physiological  changes. 

To  demonstrate  that  fumigation  is  not  responsible  for  the  shedding 
of  an  the  leaves  which  are  frdfc|uently  found  in  containers  when 
delivered  to  the  consignee  a  number  of  cases  were  carefully  examined  at 
the  port  of  entry.  Two  poorly  ventilated  cases  yielded  the  following 
count:  (i)  Number  of  plants,  42;  total  number  of  leaves,  304,  of  whidi 
234,  or  76  per  cent,  had  fallen  from  the  plants  and  were  in  various  stages 
of  decay  (PL  20).  (2)  Number  of  plants,  69;  number  of  pseudobulbs 
on  the  plants,  7199  of  which  194  were  dead;  total  number  of  leaves,  539, 
of  wbidi  257,  or  47  per  cent,  were  dead.  These  figures  represent  fairly 
wen  the  condition  of  poorly  packed  orchids  at  the  time  of  arrival,  although 
there  are  several  instances  on  record  where  the  entire  contents  of  the  case 
were  dead. 

Orchids  fumigated  in  New  York  on  May  27,  together  with  controls,  were 
forwarded  to  Washington  and  held  in  a  greenhouse.  On  July  30  both 
the  fumigated  and  uitfumigated  plants  had  lost  33  per  cent  of  their  old 
leaves.  As  further  evidence  that  fumigation  with  i  ounce  of  sodium 
cyanid  does  not  kiU  the  plants,  if  they  are  in  a  reasonably  good  condition 
at  the  time  ci  fumigisLtion,  a  commercial  orchid  grower,  on  July  17,  had  cut 
80  blooms  from  700  plants  of  CatUeya  irianae  which  were  fumigated  in 
New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
injury  and  shedding  of  leaves  whidi  might  be  attributed  to  fumigation 
at  the  port  ci  entry  are  in  a  large  measure  due  to  poor  pacing,  improper 
ventilation,  and  poor  shipping  conditions.  This  conclusion  is  further 
supported  by  the  summarized  experiments  given  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  IIL 
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Tablg  I.  —RefuUs  of  fumigation  of  cattleyas  immediaUly  upon  arrival  ai  JVashingUmy 
D.  C,  under  summer  temperature  conaitions 


DoMce 
rate,  in 


of 

cyanid. 


under  whidi 


Number  of  leaves  c 


Date  of  fumifA- 
tioo,  June6» 


Not. 


Num- 
ber of 

old 
leaves 

loet 
since 
fumi- 
SBtioo. 


Cooditioa  oa  Nov.  t9,  i9X7«    i 


u 


!l 


Hrs. 


'Fin. 
80   ao 

80 


Thoroughly 

wet. 
Dry 


Thoroughly 
wet. 

Dry 


4 

Control 


Wet.... 
Dry-.... 
...do.. 


77  on  IS  plants, 
loi  on  la  plants, 
76  on  10  plants . 

41  on  7  plants  . . 

69  on  >a  plants . 
65  on  13  plants . 
61  on  4  plants.. 
j5  on  9  plants . . 


«»5 

X9 


3  excellent,  7  food,  s 
fair. 

4  excellent,  4  food,  4 
fair. 

Poor  before  fumifation: 

X  exoellent. «  food,  7 

fair. 
Poorbdorefumigttion; 

3   good,  9   poor,  a 

.iniwing. 

5  good,  5  poor,  a  miss* 

X  excellent,  x  good,  x 
poor,  a  missing. 

Good,  althouc^  x  plant 
lost  IS  pseudobulbs. 

Good;  paeudobulbe  not 
counted. 


70 
M 

«9 

4» 


a  Ten  growing.        ^  Bleven  growing .        «  One  poor.        <  Pour  growing. 


'  Pourteen  grofwing. 


TablS  II. — Summary  of  experiments  to  determine  Penetration  and  effect  of  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  on  cattleyas  held  unplantedfor  one  monti  prior  to  fumigation.  All  box  fumi- 
gations were  conducted  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions 


Treatment  before,  during,  and  after 
fumigation. 


a 
as 


Number,  when 

fumigated  July 

30,  X917.  of 


Leaves. 


Number,  Nov. 
X9X7,  ol— 


o  z 


Psendo- 
bulba. 


^"1 

1*5 


Dry.  wrapped  a  hours  before  fumiga- 
tion axid  kept  wrapped  34  hours 
after  fumigation 

Same  as  above,  except  wet 

Same  as  above,  except  dry 

Saxne  as  above,  except  wet 

Dry.  held  in  dark  a  hoursprior  to 

fujnigataon ;  not  wrapped  when  fumi- 


Hrs.  In 
36 
a6 
a6 
a6 


Wrapped  in  heavy  paper  a  hours  be- 
fore fuxnigation  and  kept  wrapped 
a4  hours 

Same  as  above^  except  wet 

Uuder  canvas  a  hours  before  fumiga- 
tion; not  wrapped  when  fumigated 

Control 


t^ 


Pet. 
60 
60 
60 
60 


(«) 


90     60 


•3» 
31 
a6 

>37 


8     x8 


3 
a     o 


3a     «4 


15 

oj  40 

^  40 

x8 


87 
o  8a 

o  33H 


•  Six  in  poor  condition. 


»  Bight  scarred. 


•  Inbox. 
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Tabus  III.— -ResuUs  cf  experimenU  similar  io  thou  given  in  TabU  I,  exupt  that  all 
plants  fuinigated  were  previously  fumigated  in  New  York  City  on  May  2^,  IQI7$  with 
I  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  per  100  cubic  feet,  Tcith  an  exposure  of  ^  minutes  under  par' 
tial  vacmum  as  described  in  the  text 


TrcRtnMnt  before,  dvriag,  and  alter 


11 
J 


ivtmiberp  sec* 

oodftmiiga- 

tioa^Julyjo, 

1917.  «— 


IiMVCS. 


Number.  November 
aa,  1917,  of — 


biilb*. 


Is 


Wrapped  9  hours  before  fumifation 
and  kept  wn^iped  14  hours 

Same  as  above,  except  wet 

Same  as  above,  except  dry 

Same  as  above,  except  wet 

Wet,  held  in  dark  9  hours  prior  tof  umi- 
gation;  not  wn^yped  when  fumigated. 

Oontrol 


Hf 


iH 


90  60 


35 
54 

91M 
47 

18H 
17H 


•  Three  in  poor  owiditioB. 


frPivebhdc 


c  In  box. 


All  plants  used  in  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  tables  were  selected 
at  random,  effort  being  made  in  so  far  as  possible  to  equalize  the  number 
of  leaves  and  pseudobulbs  in  eadi  test.  Moreover,  it  was  discovered 
after  the  plants  bloomed  that  four  species  of  Cattleya  were  represented — 
viz,  Irianae,  mossiae,  sckroederae,  and  percivaliana,  Unfamiliarity  with 
these  plants  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  writers  to  separate  the  different 
specks  by  the  diaracters  of  the  pseudobulbs  and  leaves.  So  far  as  the 
different  varieties  were  concerned,  however,  there  was  no  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  final  results.  Of  1 16  plants  fumigated,  only  8,  or  approxi- 
mately 7  per  cent,  died. 

As  indicated  in  the  tables,  the  plants  were  fumigated  tmder  unfavor^ 
able  conditions  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture.  This  was  deemed 
advisable,  since  orchids  are  offered  for  entry  in  large  numbers  during  the 
summer  months,  and  at  this  season  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  work 
with  low  temperatures;  and,  furthermore,  these  plants  occasionally  are 
drenched  with  water  en  rovie, 

AH  plants  listed  in  Table  III  received  two  fumigations,  the  first  ex- 
posure being  in  New  York  on  May  27,  with  soditun  C3ranid  at  the  rate  of  i 
ounce  per  100  cubic  feet  of  space,  with  an  exposure  of  40  minutes  and  a 
preliminary  20-inch  vacuum. 

All  plants  used  were  grown  by  Dr.  James  S.  Cannon,  the  orchid  expert 
of  the  propagating  gardens  of  the  War  Department,  and  in  many  cases 
were  not  potted  for  weeks  after  fumigation.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  cattleyas  were  not  given  special  treatment,  but  were  handled  as 
a  commercial  shipment. 
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The  percentage  of  old  leaves  lost,  as  given  in  the  tables,  is  neither  dis- 
tinctly correlated  with  conditions  under  which  the  plants  were  fumi- 
gated nor  with  the  dosage  given.  Whether  this  discrepancy  is  due  to 
specific  resistance  of  the  different  species  of  Cattleya  fumigated  or  to 
physiological  conditions  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  fumigation  remains 
to  be  determined  by  the  use  of  known  plants  kept  under  similar  condi- 
tions before  exposure  to  the  gas.  It  will  b6  noted,  however,  that  plants 
which  lost  a  high  percentage  of  old  leaves  produced  flowers,  new  leaves, 
and  pseudobulbs.     (PI.  19.) 

FUMIGATION  AS  A  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ENTRY 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  insects  which  have  been  intercepted  in 
cases  of  orchids  and  to  extremely  poor  inspection  facilities  at  the  ports  of 
entry,  the  Federal  HorticulturaJ  Board  has  instructed  its  inspectors  to 
require  the  fumigation  of  all  orchids  arriving  in  bulk  from  countries 
whidi  do  not  maintain  a  recognized  inspection  service.  On  the  strength 
of  the  experiments  listed  in  this  paper,  all  plants  fumigated  in  the  orig- 
inal container  must  be  fumigated  with  i  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid,  with 
an  exposure  of  one  hour.  A  preliminary  vacuum  of  20  inches  is  required 
prior  to  the  generation  of  the  gas. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(i)  Black  areas  appear  on  unfumigated  as  well  as  fumigated  leaves 
which  have  been  injured. 

(2)  Progressive  yellowing  occurs  on  both  unfumigated  and  fumigated 
plants  and  depends  on  adverse  treatment  or  age  of  the  leaves. 

(3)  Ftunigated  plants  lose  their  leaves  more  rapidly  than  do  unfumi- 
gated plants  when  subjected  to  adverse  treatment  Yoimg  leaves  and 
shoots  are  not  severely  injured  by  the  gas  with  a  i -ounce  dosage,  although 
a  munber  of  old  devitalized  leaves  may  fall. 

(4)  Fumigation  is  not  responsible  for  dying  of  pseudobulbs,  if  exces- 
sive dosages  are  not  used. 

(5)  Presence  of  water  on  cattieya  leaves  does  not  increase  burning  from 
fumigation. 

(6)  Loss  of  a  few  old  leaves  does  not  render  a  plant  valueless,  as  in  a 
brief  period  they  are  replaced  by  new  vigorous  foliage. 

(7)  Where  excessive  dosages  are  not  employed,  orchids  are  C4>parentiy 
stimulated  by  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.     (See  PI.  19.) 

(8)  Infested  orchids  at  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry,  if  in  a 
reasonably  good  condition,  are  not  seriously  affected  by  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  generated  at  the  rate  of  i  ounce  of  sodium  cyanid  per  100  cubic 
feet,  and  are  not  killed  where  a  4-ounce  dosage  is  used. 

(9)  Insects  which  are  not  hermetically  sealed  in  stems  or  pseudobulbs 
of  cattieyas  can  be  killed  in  the  original  cases  with  hydroc3ranic-acid  gas, 
provided  a  preliminary  20-inch  vacuum  is  given. 
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PLATE  19 

C^UUya  schroederae  five  months  after  having  been  fumigated  with  hjrdxocyanic- 
add  gas  at  the  rate  of  z  omice  per  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 
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PLATE  ao 

Examining  a  case  c^  cattleyas  before  fumigation  at  the  port  of  New  York.    This 
;  yielded  the  following  oount:  Number  of  plants,  42;  total  number  of  leaves,  304; 
number  of  leaves  off  of  the  plants  in  various  stages  of  decay,  234. 
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NET  ENERGY  VALUES  OF  ALFALFA  HAY  AND  OF 

STARCH 

By  Hbnry  Prentiss  Aricsby,  Director,  and  J.  August  Pribs,  Assistant  Director, 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 

COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  INSTITUTE  OP 
ANIMAL  NUTRITION  OP  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  experiments  here  reported  were  undertaken  primarily  to  deter- 
mine the  net  energy  value  of  starch  as  a  representative  of  the  carbohy- 
drates. Alfalfa  hay  was  used  as  the  necessary  roughage  chiefly  in  order 
to  secure  a  mixed  ration  not  too  low  relatively  in  protein,  but  in  part  also 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  results  of  several  earlier  determina- 
tions on  the  same  feeding  stuff. 

OUTUNE  OF  EXPERIMENT 

The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn  steer,  des- 
ignated as  Steer  J,  bred  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  was  a 
year  and  lo  months  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  had  been 
chiefly  grass  fed  up  to  that  time.  He  was  the  same  animal  used  in  the 
subsequent  year  for  the  experiment  on  the  influence  of  the  degree  of  fat- 
ness of  cattle  upon  their  utilization  of  feed  already  reported.^ 

The  general  plan  of  the  experiment  was  the  same  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  our  more  recent  determinations  of  the  net  energy  values  of 
concentrates.  It  consisted,  first,  in  determining  with  the  aid  of  the 
respiration  calorimeter,  the  net  energy  value  of  the  roughage  by  a  com- 
paristm  of  two  or  more  periods  in  which  different  amotmts  of  it  were  fed 
and  second,  in  making  similar  determinations  upon  a  mixture  of  hay  and 
starch  in  the  proportion  of  2.5  to  i.  By  a  difference  calculation,  pre- 
cisely similar  in  principle  to  that  commonly  used  in  estimating  the 
digestibility  of  a  concentrate,  the  net  energy  of  the  starch  could  then  be 
computed.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trials  were  not  actually  made  in 
this  order,  those  on  the  mixed  ration  preceding  those  on  the  hay. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  method  differs  from  that  employed  by 
Kellner,  who  has  also  reported  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  net 
energy  value  of  starch.*  In  his  experiments  the  starch  was  added  to  a 
basal  ration  of  hay  and  grain,  the  balance  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  on  each 

1  Akmsby,  H.  p.. and  Pubs,  J.  A.  nfwvmscBot  ths  deoks«o#  yATNBssor  cathbttpon  thbxk  tmu- 
sahon  c9  ntMD.    In  Jcmr.  Agr.  Researdi,  t.  xi,  no.  xo,  p.  45i'47a.  pL  42.    Literature  dted,  p.  464.    1917. 

* — —  NBT   SNBKOY  VAI.USS  Ot  VBBOINO  STUfVS  VOE  CATTL8.     In  JOUT.  Agf.  Rfiteudl,  V.  3, 

no.  6,  p.  4^470.    19x5- 

» KsixHSR.  O..  and  KflHT.wi,  A.  xnmmsucaaNomt  Onmt  dsm  notih  und  SNSROiB-nMSATz  dbs 
SKWACRSBHBN  RKNDSS  BBI  9EHAi,TUNO»-  UND  pROOPKTiOHgFUi'i'BK.  In  Landw.  Vers,  Sta..  Bd.  53, 
474  p.     1900. 
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Washington.  D.  C.  Nov.  4, 19x8 
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ration  being  determined  with  a  respiration  apparatus  and  the  heat  pro- 
duction computed.  A  difference  calculation,  after  making  certain  cor- 
rections, shows  the  net  energy  of  the  added  starch. 

PERIOD  AND  RATIONS 

Each  feeding  period  covered  three  weeks,  of  which  the  first  ii 
days  constituted  the  preliminary  period  while  during  the  last  lo  the 
feces  and  urine  were  collected  quantitatively.  A  48-hour  determina- 
tion of  the  respiratory  products  and  of  the  heat  production  was  made 
on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  days  of  each  period.  The  dates  of 
the  several  periods,  the  rations  fed  and  the  average  live  weight  of  the 
animal  in  each  period  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

TablB  I. — Periods,  rations ,  and  average  live  'weights 


Fttiod. 


Preliminary  period. 


Digestion  period. 


Daily  ratioiu. 


Hay.    Starch. 


Uve 


weiclitt 


Period  i 
Period  2 
Period  3 
Period  4 
Period  5 
Period  6 
Period  7 


1912-13. 
Dec.  22-Jan.  I 
Jan.  i2-Jan.  22 
Feb.  2-Feb.  12 
Feb.  23~Mar.  5 
Mar.  i6-Mar.  26 
Apr.  6-Apr.  16 
Apr.  27-May    7 


Jan.  2-Tan.  11 
Jan.  23-Feb.  I 
Feb.  13-Feb.  22 
Mar.  6-Mar.  15 
Biar.  27-Apr.  5 
Apr.  i2-Apr.  26 
May    S-Miy  17 


7- 50 
3<» 
4.2s 
2.00 
9.00 
7.00 
4.00 


Km* 

3- 00 
z.  20 


Km* 

388.7 
366.5 
387.0 
356.2 
403.8 
403.2 
3770 


COMPOSITION  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS 

The  alfalfa  hay  was  from  a  car  of  baled  hay  purchased  the  previous 
year  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  stated  to  have  been  grown  in  Idaho.  The 
starch  was  commercial  cornstarch 

TablB  II.— Composition  and  energy  content  of  dry  matter  of  feeding  stuffs 


Alfalfatlwy. 

starch. 

Period  X. 

Periodss 
and  3. 

Periods4 
and  5. 

Periods6 
and  7. 

Average. 

Periods 
x-4. 

Ai?h- ,, .   ,- - 

PercmL 

9-74 

"34 

30.69 

43-" 

1.84 

PtrtmL 

8.83 

ia96 

3-21 

31.86 

43.38 
1.76 

PereemL 

9.27 

11.36 

29.46 

45.14 

1-74 

PeretmL 

9.43 

II.  51 

29.96 

44.21 

1.77 

PercmL 

9.26 

11.29 

3.14 

30.47 

44.10 

1.77 

PmmL 
a24 

.35 

Nonprotein 

Oiide  fiber 

^3 

Nitrogen-free  extract — 
Ether  extract 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

zoaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

Total  nitrogen 

45.00 
4,335.34 

2.44 

1-75 

44.94 

4,389.90 

2.46 

1.82 

44. 9« 

4,332.8a 

44.74 
4, 334.  67 

44.92 
4,348.18 

.06 

Protein  nitrogen 

Carbon 

43.64 
4,104.85 

Energy ,  calories  per  kgm. 
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Four  samples  of  the  finely  cut  alfalfa  hay  and  four  of  the  starch  were 
taken  as  the  rations  were  being  weighed  out  The  hay  samples  were 
ai]al3rzed  separately,  while  the  starch  samples  were  united  to  form  a 
single  composite.  The  analytical  results  and  the  periods  covered  by  each 
sample  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

DIGESTIBILITY 

tlie  digestibiUty  of  the  total  ration  was  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  results  are  recorded  in  full  in  Table  i  of  the  Appendix  and  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  III.  The  weighted  means  are  computed  from  the  totals 
of  each  ingredient  eaten  and  excreted  respectively  in  all  the  periods 
avaraged.  The  digestibility  of  the  starch  is  computed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  hay  fed  with  it  had  the  digestibility  shown  by  the  mean  of 
periods  5,  6  and  7.  Large  negative  coefficients  for  protein  and  crude 
fiber  result  from  this  computation.  The  results  for  the  other  ingredients 
are  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  periods  being,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
grouped  by  the  nature  of  the  ration  and  arranged  in  each  group  in  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  rations. 


TablS  III. — Summary  of  percentage  digesHhility 

Feed  tad  period. 

Dry 
mat- 
ter. 

Afh. 

Organ- 
ic mat- 
ter. 

Pro- 
tern. 

Non- 
pro- 
tein. 

Cntde 
fiber. 

Nitro- 

IS 

ex- 
tract. 

Bther 

ex- 
tract 

Tbtal 
nitro. 
fcn. 

Car. 
boo. 

Ba- 
ergy. 

AUTALVAHAY 

Wods,7.«9Jtni 

Pienod6,6,i>8tni 

Fwwd  7. 3.S<»  «m 

58.» 

59*49 
60.47 

41.04 
40.9a 
4«.3X 

69.36 

66.86 
69.91 
69.54 

8715 
89.59 
90.65 

41.94 
44.07 
44.71 

70.35 
71.97 
79-04 

15.96 
8.96 

99.49 

73.55 

56.94 
57-59 
58.64 

56.73 

WdglitedinMiu.. 

59." 

41.95 

60.96 

68.93 

88.66 

49.94 

71.00 

14.81 

79.79 

57- SO 

57.40 

AUTAVAHAT  AMD  tTtMaXM 

Period  1, 84sz  tm 

MA3,sa99VA 

«riod  *,  3.7SO  «m 

Pttiod4.a,4Sosni 

68.86 
67.73 
70.1a 
70.61 

47.49 
48.63 

70.68 
69.00 
71.^ 
79- X7 

60.04 

63.13 

87.64 
88.86 
88.57 
88.70 

39.96 
49.80 

83.  XX 
81.90 
83.43 
84.09 

93*57 
91.18 
17.81 
11.15 

69.99 
69.80 
66.31 
64.68 

67.64 
66.04 
68.74 
68.95 

67.30 
65.98 

68.57 
68.48 

WdgfatedniMiu.. 

WeicJited  mMns. 
CMnittiiix  period 
«,, .,,... 

69.01 
69.46 

46.69 
45.88 

70.61 
71.17 

59.77 
61.01 

88.95 

88.04 

41*49 
4X.35 

89.78 
83.36 

90.45 
90.  ao 

63. 7x 
64-07 

67.58 
68.13 

67*34 
67.89 

sxAsai 

(Computed  tiaiiiff  mean 
diccstibUityoThay) 

Periodi 

99.69 
88.55 

96.3 
98.39 

99.11 
86.76 
95- 03 
96.80 

96.46 
91.96 

93- xo 
87.98 

99.78 

Periodj 

88.14 
97.16 

Ferioda 

Period4 

96.75 

«v  ei^u^  f^HT^'ftn  s 

99.98 
94.55 

9X-«S 
93- 61 

95-53 
96.80 

99*74 
94.66 

99.87 
94.53 

^r  elicited  means, 
J 

The  n^ative  coefficients  obtained  for  the  protein  arid  crude  fiber  of  the 
starch  by  the  forgoing  method  of  computation  are,  of  course,  sinply  an 
expression  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  addition  of  starch  to  a  ration 
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usuaUy  results  in  depressing  the  digestibility  of  these  ingredients.  If  it 
be  assumed  that  the  starch  was  completely  digestible — ^that  is,  if  all  the 
effects  just  mentioned  be  assigned  to  the  hay — the  digestibility  of  the 
latter  as  compared  with  that  observed  in  the  periods  when  the  hay  was 
fed  alone  was  as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

Tablb  IV. — Influence  of  starch  on  digestibility  of  hay 


Dry 

mat^ 
tcr. 

Ash. 

Organ- 
ic mat- 
ter. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Noo- 
tein. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Nitro- 
gen- 
tree  C9C- 
txM:t. 

Bther 
ex- 
tract. 

Total 
xiitro- 
gcn. 

Car- 
bon. 

En- 
ergy. 

Compatcd  digestibility, 
aflsuming  xoopcrctut 
iorsUrch: 
Period  X 

P*rct. 

56.08 
Sa83 
57.64 
5S.44 

Psrd. 
43.96 
48.38 

46.81 
48^07 

Psrct 

57.38 

59.50 

PsreL 
59.54 
55. 55 
61.43 
6a.  67 

PercL 

iLti 

Perd. 
39.  X5 
4x76 

44-77 
4a.  70 

PereL 

67.80 
63.37 
67.60 
69.60 

Perci. 
•3.57 

3X.l8 

X7.8X 
XX.  xs 

Psrd. 
63.64 
63.43 
66.^ 
64.35 

PtrcL 

54-75 
5a.  3S 
56.06 
S6w4« 

PtrcL 

54.59 

Periods 

53.8* 

SJ30 

56b  X3 

period  4 

Wdglited  means. 
Weighted  means, 
cmittingperiodj 
Observed  digestibWty. . 

56. » 

S6.86 

59- " 

46.00 

45.  s^ 

41.  as 

57- as 

59- *S 

6a  sx 

68.33 

»SS 

88.66 

41.39 

41.  SS 

4a.  94 

66.86 

68.05 
71.00 

so.  45 

saao 
X4.8t 

63.40 

63.73 
7».79 

54-54 

ss.  36 

57.50 

54.63 

55.  »7 
57.40 

Pifferenoe 

-a.  as 

+4.04 

-a.  90 

-7.7a 

-a  6a 

-.X.67 

-3.95 

+5.39 

-9.06 

-3.X4 

—3.13 

In  some  respects  a  more  rational  method  of  expressing  this  depression 
in  digestibility  is  in  terms  of  the  actual  amounts  instead  of  the  percentages 
of  the  various  ingredients.  Table  V  shows  the  number  of  grams  by 
which  the  several  nutrients  actually  digested  from  the  mixed  ration  of 
periods  i  to  4  differ  from  what  would  be  expected  on  the  same  assump- 
tion as  in  Table  IV. 

Tabls  V. — Depression  of  digestibility  by  starch 


Period  No. 

Protein. 

Nonpro- 
tein. 

Cnidc 

fiber. 

Total 
nitrogen. 

I 

Gm, 
61.7 

19-7 
II.  I 

Cm. 
2.  I 

—  .  2 
.  I 
.0 

Cm. 

68.6 

14.  I 

-16.3 

I.  2 

Gm. 
16. 0 

1 

9^5 

0 

2 , 

A 

INFLUENCE  OF  QUANTITY  OF  FEED  ON  DIGESTIBILITY 

The  figures  of  Table  III  show  a  distinct  influence  of  the  quantity  of 
feed  upon  the  percentage  digestibility,  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  pre- 
vious experiments.^  The  digestibility  increases  as  the  amount  consumed 
is  decreased,  although  the  differences  are  relatively  small.  To  this  rule 
period  3  constitutes  a  distinct  exception.    As  will  appear,  the  results  of 

>  AKMSBT.  H.  P.     TBS  NUTRITION  0»  VAKM  ANIMALS,     p.  6x3-6x8.     NcW  York.  X9X7. 

and  Puss,  J.  A.    BNSnoY  vautbs  or  hominy  fssD  and  mabes  mbai.  roR  cattls.    /wjonr.  Acr. 

Rcscnrdi,  v.  xo,  no.  13,  p.  605.    X9X7. 

.     INFLimNCB  OF  THB  DeORBB  OF  VATNSSS  OF  CATTUI  UPON  1HBIR  UtlUXAnON  OF  FB«D. 

In  Jour.  Agr.  Research,  v.  ix,  no.  xo.  p.  453.    X917. 

and  Braman.  W.  W.    knbrgy  valuss  or  rsxmxovsr  hay  and  maxzs  msal.    /•  Joor. 

Agr.  Research,  v.  7.  ^o.  91  P>  38x.    X9x6. 
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this  period  appear  somewhat  exceptional  in  other  respects  also,  and  the 
mean  digestibility,  excluding  period  3,  is  therefore  included  in  the  table. 

URINARY  EXCRETION 

From  the  results  for  the  urinary  excretion  contained  in  Table  2  of  the 
Appendix  the  following  averages  are  derived.  Table  VI  shows  both  the 
energy  of  the  urine  as  actually  determined  and  also  with  a  correction  of 
7.45  Calories  per  gram  for  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  body. 

TablS  VI. — Average  daily  excretion  in  urine 


Feed  and  period. 


Nitro- 


CttrboD. 


Bnergy. 


Observed. 


Ootrected 

to  nitrogen 

ecRiilib- 

num. 


lUtioof 
nitroffen 
to  carbon. 


Observed  energy. 


Per  frun 

oCnitro* 

gen. 


Per 
gram  of 
carbon. 


ALPALVA  HAY. 

Period  5 

Period  6 

Pferiod  7 

ALPAU'A  HAY  AND 
STARCH 

Pcriodi 

Period  3 

Period  2 

Period  4 


Gm, 
129.7 
ioa9 

7a  6 


66.8 
49.7 
43-1 
35- 1 


Gm. 
196.4 

107.7 


140.5 
loas 

78.3 
58.8 


Cal. 
I,  916.  I 

1,489-5 
997.5 


,229.  o 
902.  6 
733-3 
564.9 


Cal. 
1,992.1 

i»56o.3 
943-9 


1,467.4 

.  955-5 
725.1 

505-3 


1:1.51 
1:1.  50 

I -I- 53 


1:2. 10 
1:2.02 
1:1.82 
x:i.68 


Col. 
14.77 
14.76 
14.13 


18.40 

za  16 
17.01 
16.09 


Cal. 
9.76 

9-83 
9.  26 


8.75 
8.98 

9-37 
9.  6x 


GASEOUS  EXCRETION 

The  excretion  of  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxid,  and  methane  for  each  day 
is  recorded  in  Table  4  of  the  Appendix.  The  average  results  for  each 
period  were  as  follows: 

Tablb  VII. — Average  daily  gaseous  excretion 


Water. 

Carbon 
dkBdd. 

In  combustible  gases. 

Methane 

Ratio  of 

"Pttd  and  period. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 

irooi  car* 
bon. 

hydrogen 
to  carbon. 

alvalpa  hay. 
Period  5 

Gm. 

6,995.3 
5,458.7 
3.4601 

10,028.1 
5, 252. 6 
4,384.3 
3,i68.B 

3, 252. 5 

7,045.5 
4,724-9 
3,909.5 
3, 133-  7 

Gm. 

42.4 

33.5 
26.  z 

54.9 

37-7 
27.1 
19.8 

Gm. 
129.  6 

99-3 
59-3 

168.5 

116.  7 

83.8 

62.4 

Gm. 
173.2 

132-7 
79.2 

225.1 

155.9 
112.  0 

83.3 

3.057 
2.970 
2.267 

3.069 
3.092 
3.092 
3-145 

Period  6 

Period7 

ALFAU^A  HAY  AND 
STARCH. 

Period  I 

Period  2   

Period  4   
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GAINS  BY  BODY 

From  the  data  of  the  Appendix  the  gains  of  protein,  fat,  and  water  by 
the  animal  can  be  computed  in  the  usual  way  with  the  results  there 
recorded  in  Table  6.  In  this  computation  the  amount  of  water  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  organic  hydrogen  has  been  disregarded.  The  results 
are  used  only  as  a  correction  in  the  manner  described  on  page  277,  and  it 
may  be  shown  that  a  disregard  of  the  organic  hydrogen  introduces  no 
material  error.  Table  VIII  contains  a  summary  of  the  gains  of  protein 
and  fat  by  periods. 

Tablb  VIII. — Average  daily  gains  of  protein  and  fat 


FMd  and  period. 

Proteiii. 

Pit. 

Period  5 

AJJPAJLBA  HAY. 

Gm. 
61.2 
57.0 

-43-2 

Z92. 0 

42.6 

-  6.6 

-48.0 

Gm, 

205.3 

6a9 

-154.0 

422.9 
—100.2 

Period  6 

Period  7 

Period  I 

ALFALFA  HAY  AND  STARCH. 

Period  3 

Period  2 

Period  4 

-252. 6 

METHANE  FERMENTATION 

The  extent  of  the  methane  fermentation  per  kilogram  of  dry  matter 
of  the  feed  and  per  100  gm.  of  digested  carbohydrates  is  shown  in  Table 
IX.  In  the  hay  the  carbohydrates  are  the  sum  of  the  digested  crude 
fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  while  in  the  case  of  starch  the  compari- 
son is  made  with  the  digested  nitrogen-free  extract.  The  minute 
amount  of  crude  fiber  contained  in  the  starch,  as  already  noted,  showed 
an  apparent  negative  digestibility. 

The  extent  to  which  the  carbohydrates  of  the  hay  were  subject  to  the 
methane  fermentation  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  average  of 
17  previous  determinations  on  alfalfa^ — ^viz,  4.9  gm.  of  CH4  per  100 
gm.  of  carbohydrates  as  compared  with  an  average  of  4.8.  With  the 
mixed  ration  of  hay  and  starch  the  fermentation  showed  a  distinct 
increase  as  the  amount  of  feed  was  diminished.  When,  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  table,  this  increase  is  computed  upon  the  starch  alone,  assum- 
ing average  figures  for  the  hay,  it  becomes,  of  course,  relatively  more 
marked  and  considerably  exceeds  Kellner's  average  of  3.07.'  The 
relative  extent  of  the  fermentation  was  apparently  abnormally  great 
in  period  3  which,  as  already  noted,  also  gave  apparently  exceptional 
results  as  r^;ards  digestibility.  The  means,  omitting  period  3,  have 
therefore  been  included  in  the  table. 

>  Akmiby,  H.  p.,  and  Fkibs,  J.  A.  nbt  Snbrgy  yautss  or  fsbdino  stuffs  fok  cattls.  In  Joor. 
Agr.  Resesrdi,  v.  3,  no.  6,  p.  450.    19x5. 

>KSIXMBK,  O.,  and  Ktaunt,  A.  UNTSmSUCHUNOSlf  f^SR  dbn  stof»>  und  hnskgis-uicsatx  dss 
8SWACBS8NBN  SIMDM  BBI  BXHALTUMOS-  UND  FBODUKnONSFUTTBK.  In  hmodw.  VcrS.  StSt..  Bd.  p.  p. 
433.  X900. 
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TablS  IX.— Methane  production 


Pted  Slid,  pcfiod. 


ALFALFA  HAY. 


Period  5. 
Period6. 
Period  7. 


Totals  and  xneaxis. 


ALFALFA  BAY  AND  STARCH. 


Period  I. 
Periods. 
Period  2 . 
Period4. 


Totals  and  means 

Totals  and  means,  omitting  period  3 

STAKCH,  COMPUTBD,  Wmi  MEAN  FOR  HAY. 

Period  I,  total 

Period  I,  bay 


Period  z,  starch. 

Period  3,  total . . 
Period  3,  hay.. 


Periods,  starch. 

Period  2,  total. . 
Period  a,  hay  . .  . 


Periods,  starch. 

Period  4,  total .  .  . 
Period  4.  hay. .. 


Period  4>  starch . 


Totals  and  means 

Totals  and  means,  omitting  periods 


DrynuttUr 
eaten. 


7,893.0 
6,  127.  8 
3,  501-  6 


17,  522.  4 


8,8ai.  o 
5,  298.  8 

3»  750.  4 
2,48a  o 


20, 35a  2 
15,051-4 


8,821.0 
6,  254-  7 


2,566.3 

5,298.8 
3,  747.  7 


h  551-  I 

3,  750.  4 
2,  645.  4 


1, 105.  o 

2, 48ao 
I,  754.  o 


726.  o 

5, 948. 4 
4,397-3 


Methane. 


Total. 


Gm. 

173-  19 

132.  74 

79.19 


385.  12 


225.  14 

155-  93 
112.00 

83.34 


576.41 
420.  48 


225.  14 
13748 


87.66 

155. 93 
82.37 


73.56 

112.00 

58-  15 


53.85 

83- 34 
38.55 


44.79 

259.  86 
186.30. 


Per  kilo- 

fram  of 

dry  natter. 


Gm, 

21.94 
21.66 
22.61 


21.98 


25.  5« 
29.42 
29.86 
33- 60 


2a  32 
27.94 


34-16 


47.42 


48.73 


61.  70 

43.69 
42.37 


Per  100 
framsol 
digested 
carbohy- 
drates. 


Gin. 


50 
4.8 
50 


4.9 


4.4 
5.1 

5-6 


4.8 
4.7 


3.6 


5-2 


5-1 


6.3 

4.  6 
4-4 


METABOLIZABLB  ENERGY 
By  metaboHzaUe  energy  is  understood  the  total  dionical  energy 
of  the  feed,  as  measured  by  its  heat  of  combustion^  minus  the  chem- 
ical energy  lost  in  the  feces,  tuine,  and  combustible  gases.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  amount  of  energy  capable  of  conversion  into  other  forms 
in  the  body.  Correcting  the  observed  energy  of  the  urine  to  a  state  of 
nitrogen  equilibrium^  the  following  results  (Table  X)  may  be  computed 
as  in  the  case  ol  digestibility.  Averages  have  also  been  computed  omit- 
ting the  results  of  period  3. 

1  By  addmg  7.45  Calories  for  cadi  gram  of  nitrogen  retained  by  the  animal  or  subtracting  the  same  amount 
or  each  gram  of  body  nitrogen  lost,  the  correction  being  regarded  as  rei>resenting  energy  of  excretory  mate- 
rial temporarily  retained  in  the  body. 
83814*»— 18 2 
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TablS  X. — Losses  of  chemical  energy;  meiaboUMoble  energy 


Peed  and  period. 


ALPALPA  HAY. 

Period  5 

Period  6 

Period  7 

Weighted  averages. 

ALPALPA   HAY   AND 
STARCH. 

Period  I 

Period  3 

Period  2 

Period  4 

Weighted  averages. 

Weighted  averages 
for  periods  i,  2, 
and  4 

COMPUTBD  POR 
STARCH. 

Period  I 

Period  3 

Period  2 

Period  4 

Weighted  averages. 
Weighted  averages 
for  periods  i,  2, 

and  4 

Kellner's  average . . . . 


•  CDrrectcd  to  N  equUibrium. 


It  has  already  been  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  period  3  the  ^«. 
tibility  increased  as  the  total  amount  of  the  ration  was  decreased,      i.-^ 
converse  of  this  is  shown  in  Table  X,  of  course,  in  the  decreased  losse^r^ 
the  feces.    On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  in  the  urine  and  methane  sfao)^^ 
distinct  increase  on  the  lower  rations.     As  in  previous  experiments,  tj^^ 
greater  digestibility  of  the  smaller  rations  was  apparently  due  lai]g:eJy  ^^ 
the  greater  extent  of  the  methane  fermentation  accompanied  by  tht  ex, 
cretion  of  more  katabolic  products  of  some  sort  in  the  urine.     As  a  coq^ 
sequence,  the  metabolizable  energy  per  kilogram  of  digested  dry  niatt^ 
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or  of  digested  organic  matter  was  somewhat  less  on  the  lighter  rations 
despite  their  higher  digestibility.  The  difference  would  be  still  more 
marked  if  account  were  taken  of  the  fact  that  on  the  lighter  rations  a 
laiger  proportion  of  the  metabolizable  energy  is  accounted  for  by  the  heat 
of  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates. 

The  metabolizable  energy  per  kilogram  of  digested  oiganic  matter 
agrees  closely  with  the  results  obtained  by  us  *  in  earlier  experiments  on 
roughage  and  by  Kellner  '  in  his  experiments  on  starch. 

HEAT  EMISSION  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  results  of  the  measurements  of  heat  emission  are  contained  in 
Table  5  of  the  Appendix.  The  heat  emission,  however,  does  not  usually 
correspond  with  the  heat  production. 

First,  any  matter  gained  by  the  body  is  raised  from  the  temperature  of 
the  calorimeter  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  heat  produced  is  stored  up  as  heat  in  this  added  material. 

Second,  a  rise  in  body  temperature  while  the  animal  is  in  the  calorime- 
ter likewise  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  the  heat  actually  produced. 
Both  these  amounts  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  heat  emission  to  get 
the  real  heat  production.  Of  course  this  correction  may  be  negative — 
that  is,  a  fall  of  body  temperature  or  a  loss^of  body  weight  gives  a  negative 
correction — so  that  in  sudi  a  case  the  heat  production  is  less  than  the  heat 
emission.  The  corrections  due  to  these  two  causes  are  shown  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, Tables  6  and  7,  while  Table  8  shows  the  heat  emission,  the  cor- 
rections, the  heat  production  as  thus  computed  and  also  the  heat  produc- 
tion as  computed  in  the  usual  way  from  the  balance  of  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon— that  is,  by  indirect  calorimetry. 

CORRECTION  FOR  STANDING  AND  LYING 

Standing  as  compared  with  lying  exerts  such  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  metabolism  of  cattle  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correction  for  this 
factor  in  order  to  render  the  different  periods  of  an  experiment  compara- 
ble. The  heat  production  has  therefore  been  computed  to  12  hours  each 
standing  and  lying  in  the  manner  described  in  a  previous  paper.'  On 
using  the  same  corrections  as  before  for  body  gain  and  body  temperature 

the  results  are  as  shown  in  Table  XI. 

• 

>  AxMSBY.  H.  P..  and  Fuss,  J.  A.  nbt  bnbrgy  VAumsov  nvofNO  sruvrs  por  cattls.  In  Jour.  Agr. 
Roearcfa.  y.  3,  no.  6,  p.  45x*     19x5- 

BNBRGT  yxums  or  bohiny  vsbd  anx>  maizs  mui,  for  catob.     In  Jour.  A<r.  Rcscftrch, 

V.  to,  no.  za,  p.  605.     1917* 

and  Bramanm,  W.  W.     snsrgy  VAI.US8  or  rbd-clovbr  bay  and  maizs  mbai»    In  Joat, 

Agr.  Research,  v.  7,  no.  9,  p.  38a. 

*  Armsby,  H.  p.    not  nutrition  or  farm  animals,    p.  301.    New  York,  1917. 
and  Fries,  J.  A.    Op.  ot.,  1915,  p.  452.  ^ 

*  Armsby.  H.  p..  and  Fsna.  J.  A.    op.  cit.,  1915.  p.  454- 
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Tabls  XI.- 

—Daily  Meat  production  computed  to  12  hours*  standing  and  lying. 

P«rlod  and  ratioo. 

Ffntday. 

Seooodday. 

UtUL 

Periods 

ALPAI^A  HAY. 

Calcrki, 

13,309 
10,940 

8.981 

16,394 

11,283 

10,150 

8,483 

CtOorus. 

13, 187 

",  5" 

8,747 

15,635 

■SSI 

8,325 

Celoms, 
13,248 
II  226 

period  6 

Period  7 

8,864 

16,015 

11,361 

9,920 

8,404 

AU^ALPA  HAY  AND  STARCH. 

Period  I 

Period  3 

Period  2 

Period  4 

ENERGY   EXPENDITURE   CONSEQUENT   UPON    FEED    CX)NSUMPTION 

The  heat  production  in  this  experiment  shows  the  same  marked 
dependence  upon  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  which  has  been  noted  in 
all  previous  investigations.  By  a  difference  computation,  the  heat 
increment  caused  by  a  unit  of  feed  consumed  may  be  computed.  For 
example,  a  comparison  of  periods  5  and  7  gives  the  following  results: 

Tablb  XII. — Example  of  computation  of  heat  increment  due  to  feed 


Period. 


Dry  matter 


Heat  pro- 


Period  5. 
Period  7. 


7,893 
3,502 


Calofus. 
I3»  248 
8,864 


Difference 

Difference  per  kilogram  of  dry  matter. 


4,391 


4,384 
999 


Tablb  XIII. — Heat  increment  per  kilogram  of  dry  matter 


Feed  and  period. 

Heat 

production 

per  kilo. 

Peed  and  period. 

Heat 

prodcKtiQa 

per  kilo. 

ALFALFA  HAY. 
Periods  5-6. . .  ! 

Cat. 
1,146 
899 
999 

1,321 

931 
1,192 
1,202 

ALFALFA  HAY  AND  STARCH— COn. 

Periods  1-4 

CaL 
I,  200 

Periods  6-7 

STARCH. 

• 

Periods  1—3 

Periods  5—7 

ALFALFA  HAY  AND  STARCH. 

2,  118 

Periods  3—2 

762 
1,649 
1,704 
1,692 

Periods  I— 1 

Periods  2—4 

Periods  1—2 

Periods  1—2 

Periods  2— a. 

Periods  1—4 

Periods  1—3 

In  the  same  manner  the  heat  increment  per  kilogram  of  the  mixed 
ration  of  hay  and  starch  may  be  computed,  while  by  a  comparison  of 
these  results  with  those  on  hay  the  energy  expenditure  per  kilogram  of 
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starch  may  be  calculated.    Three  comparisons  are  obviously  possible  on 

the  hay  and  five  on  the  mixed  ration.    The  results  are  contained  in 

Table  XIII. 

It  may  be  presumed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  results  obtained 

by  comparing  the  extreme  periods — ^namely,  periods  5  and  7  for  hay  and 

periods  i  and  4  for  the  mixed  ration — ^will  be  the  most  accurate.     In  the 

case  of  the  hay  the  intermediate  comparisons  show  di£ferences  similar  to 

those  already  reported.'    In  the  case  of  the  mixed  ration  and  of  the 

starch  the  results  show  a  marked  d^^ee  of  uniformity  with  the  exception 

of  those  involving  period  3.     As  already  noted,  the  results  of  this  period 

as  regards  digestibility,  methane  production,  and  metabolizable  energy 

appear  somewhat  abnormal  as  compared  with  those  of  periods  1,2,  and  4, 

the  losses  in  feces  and  methane  being  relatively  large  and  the  percentage 

of  the  gross  energy  which  was  metabolizable  being  correspondingly 

lower.    This  might  be  expected  to  result  in  a  lower  heat  production. 

If  such  were  the  fact,  it  would  tend  to  explain  the  marked  divergence  of 

those  heat  increments  in  Table  XIII  which  involve  the  use  of  period  3. 

We  are  inclined  therefore  to  accept  the  results  of  the  extreme  periods — 

viz, 

Hay 999  Calories  per  kilogram 

Hay  and  starch i,  200  Calories  per  Idlogram 

Starch 1,69a  Calories  per  kilogram 

as  representing  most  accurately  the  heat  increment  caused  by  the  con- 
sumption of  these  materials. 

NET  ENERGY  VALUES 

Subtracting  from  the  gross  energy  the  losses  of  chemical  energy  and  the 
heat  increment  due  to  feed  consumption  gives  the  net  energy  value  as 
foDows  (Table  XIV): 

Tabls  XIV. — Net  energy  values  per  kilogram  of  dry  matter 


Peed  and  period. 


ALPALFA  HAY. 


Average. 


ALPALFA  HAY  AND  STARCH. 


Average  of  all 

Average  oi  periods  x,  a,  and  4. 

8TASCH. 


Average  of  all 

Average  of  periods  z,  3,  and  4. . 
£ellner's  average 


GroM 
energy. 


Cal. 
4,334 


4,284 
4,276 


4,105 
4,105 
4,152 


LOMMO* 

cfaemkal 
energy. 


Co/. 
2.396 


ri9S8 
1,928 


86x 

777 

I,  lOX 


Mctftbo- 
lizable 
energy. 


Co/. 
1,938 


2,326 
2,348 


3i244 
3,328 
3,051 


Heat 
incre- 
ment. 


Cal. 
*999 


*  i,aoo 

*  X,  aoo 


ci,69a 

€1,692 

1.248 


Net 

energy 
vahict. 


Co/. 
939 


1,126 
1,148 


1,552 
1,636 
1,803 


Net 

metabo* 


Per  a, 
48.45 


48.41 
48.89 


47.84 
49.  16 
58.80 


•  Armsby,  H.  p..  and  Puiss,  I.  A. 

*  Prosn  remits  ol  periods  5  and  7. 
c  ProA  results  of  periods  x  and  4. 


OP.  OT..  191S.  p.  473-475. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  KELLNBR'S  RESULTS  ON  STARCH 

As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  Kellner  has  reported  a  number 
of  determinations  of  the  net  energy  of  starch.  His  results,  expressed  in 
terms  of  energy  and  computed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  than 
that  used  by  Kellner  himself/  are  included  in  Table  XIV.  Two  marked 
differences  appear.  Kellner's  metabolizable  energy  is  lower  than  that 
found  in  our  experiment,  while  his  heat  increment  is  also  less,  the  net 
result  being  a  higher  net  energy  value.  Kellner's  rations,  however,  differ 
quite  materially  from  ours.  As  regards  quantity  (total  organic  matter) 
our  mixed  ration  was  considerably  above  Kellner's  in  period  i  and  much 
below  it  in  periods  2  and  4.  As  r^ards  make-up  it  contained  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  hay  and  no  concentrate  except  starch.  The  per- 
centage of  starch  in  the  total  ration  was  31.2  as  against  19.2  in  Kellner's, 
but  the  percentage  of  organic  matter  supplied  by  the  hay  was  69.8  as 
compared  with  40.9  in  Kellner's  experiments.  As  regards  nutritive 
ratio  our  ration  was  somewhat  narrower  than  three  of  Kellner^s  rations 
and  somewhat  wider  than  the  other  two. 

The  difference  in  the  metabolizable  energy  is  due  chiefly  to  a  much 
larger  loss  in  the  feces  in  Kellner's  experiments,  as  Table  X  shows.  If 
this  be  eliminated,  by  computing  the  losses  in  urine  and  methane  upon 
the  digested  energy  the  following  comparisons  are  obtained: 

TablB  XV. — Distribution  of  digested  energy  of  starch 


Mean  of  periods  z,  2,  and  4 . 
Kelhier's  mean 


In  mine. 


—a  a6 
-  .79 


In  methane 


Per  ctnl. 
14.50 
II.  17 


MetaboK- 
zabk. 


Percent. 
85.76 
89.6a 


The  higher  digestibility  of  the  starch  in  our  experiment  was  accom- 
panied (caused?)  by  a  greater  production  of  methane,  so  that  a  less 
proportion  of  the  digested  energy  was  metabolizable.  When  thus  com- 
puted on  the  digested  energy,  our  results  in  period  i  agree  substantially 
with  Kellner's,  while  periods  2  and  4  show  a  considerably  greater  rela- 
tive loss  of  energy  in  the  methane.  Period  3,  as  already  noted,  appears 
exceptional.  No  obvious  explanation  presents  itself  for  the  high  heat 
increment  found  in  otu:  experiment.  The  more  extensive  fermentation 
of  the  starch  may  perhaps  account  for  a  portion,  but  by  no  means 
all  of  it. 

1  AucsBY.  H.  p.    OP.  err.,  1917.  p.  4S5-4S9.  474- 
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1  SUMMARY 

In  seven  respiration  calorimeter  experiments  on  a  steer  the  digesti- 
bility and  metabolizable  energy  of  different  amounts  of  alfalfa  hay  and  oi 
a  mixture  of  alfalfa  hay  and  commercial  starch  the  gaseous  excretion 
and  the  heat  production  were  determined. 

By  a  comparison  of  periods  in  which  different  amounts  of  the  same 
ration  were  fed,  the  heat  increments  consequent  on  feed  consumption 
and  the  net  energy  values  of  the  rations  were  computed. 

The  digestibility  of  the  rations,  the  losses  in  the  urine,  and  the  extent 
of  the  methane  fermentation  showed  a  distinct  increase  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  ration  was  reduced. 

The  greater  loss  of  energy  in  the  urine  and  methane  on  the  lighter 
rations  more  than  compensated  for  the  smaller  losses  in  the  feces,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  the  total  energy  metabolizable  was  somewhat  less  than 
on  the  heavier  rations. 

The  metabolizable  energy  of  the  starch  was  10  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  computed  from  five  experiments  by  Kellner,  the  difference 
bang  due  chiefly  to  smaller  losses  in  the  feces.  Starch  caused  the  usual 
depresion  in  digestibility. 

The  average  heat  increment  caused  by  the  consumption  of  alfalfa 
hay  was  999  Calories  per  kilogram  of  dry  matter  as  comp&red  with  981 
Calories  found  for  the  same  hay  in  the  previous  year  and  with  an  average 
of  1,169  Calories  in  six  previous  experiments  on  three  different  samples. 

The  average  heat  increment  for  the  starch  was  1,692  Calories  per 
kilogram  of  dry  matter  as  compared  with  1,248  Calories  computed  from 
EeDner's  experiments. 

The  net  energy  values  of  the  starch  was  about  9  per  cent  lower  than 
that  computed  from  Kellner's  experiments,  only  49  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  59  per  cent  of  the  metabolizable  energy  being  utilized  by 
theanimaL 

APPENDIX 

The  principal  numerical  data  obtained  in  the  experaments  are  recorded  in  the 
foDowing  tables.  The  computatioiis  involved  have  been  carried  out  beyond  the 
pfobable  limit  of  accuracy  of  the  experimental  methods  in  order  to  guard  against 
a  possible  accumulation  of  arithmetical  enors. 
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Tablb  I. — Dig4stibiUty  cf  rations 


Peed  and  period. 

Dry 

matter. 

Ash. 

Organic 
matter. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Noo- 
tein. 

Crude 
fiber. 

N-free 
extract 

Bth. 
ear- 
tract. 

Total 
nitro- 
f«i. 

CariMo 

Energy. 

AX^AUTA  BAY. 

Period  s: 
Total  fed 

Gm, 

7,893.0 

3»»97.6 

Gm. 
73a.  0 
431.6 

Gm. 

7, 161. 0 
a,866.o 

Gm. 

896.9 
897- a 

Gm. 
838.9 
30.7 

Gm.       Gm. 
8,385-5   3,568.5 
1,366.5    X,056.3 

Gm. 

X37-8 
X15.3 

Gm. 
194-3 
53-3 

Gm. 

3.550.3 
X,  588.7 

Ctlcrks. 

34, 198. 95 

Feces 

14,796.30 

Axuoimt  digested.. 
Percentage  difot- 

ibaityr..r7rrr.. 

4*  595-4 
58.M 

3oa4 

4,a95-o 
59.98 

599-7 
66.86 

ao6.3 

87- X5 

9S9.0 
41-84 

8,506.8 
70.35 

81.9 

15-96 

141-0 
78.57 

3,081.6 

5&94 

19,408.65 
56.73 

Period  6: 
ToUl  fed 

6,M7-8  577.9 
a,48a.4  341-4 

5,549.9 
a,  14X.  0 

705- 5 
217.  a 

X90.9  1,836. 1 
aaa  z,oa6.9 

••^J 

xaS.s 
98.S 

153-5 

48.0 

8,741.3 
x,i6a.7 

•6, 561.99 

peott. 

xx,a76.ao 

Amount  digested.. 

Percentage  dlgcstp 

iWHty 

3,645-4 
59-49 

.36.5 

40. 9» 

3,408.9 
6x.4a 

488.3 

69.31 

X70.7 
89-58 

809.8 
44-07 

x,930.8 
7x.a7 

9-7 
8.96 

XXZ.5 
78.64 

7,516.6 
57.59 

15,885.79 
57-55 

Period  7: 
ToUl  fed 

3,5<W-6 
x,384.a 

330.a 
190-5 

3.  X7X.  4 
X.  X93-  7 

403- X 
iaa.8 

X09.X 
zaa 

X,049.a 
58a  X 

X,  548.x 
432.8 

6x.8 
47-9 

87.7 
a3.a 

1,566.4 
647-9 

X5, Z78.  aS 

Feces 

6,376.31 

Anoont  digested.. 
Percentage  digest- 

a,xi7-4 
6a  47 

X39.7 
4a.  3  X 

x,977.7 
6a.  36 

a8o.3 

69.54 

98.9 
90.65 

469.1    x,xi5.3     X3.9 
44- 7x       78.04   aa.49 

64-5 
73-55 

918.5 
58.65 

8,901.97 
58.65 

ALTALVA  BAT  AND 
STARCH. 

Period  x: 

AUaliahay 

Starch w 

6,6.9.3 
a,7a9-x 

646.0 
6.7 

5»983.3 
a,7aa.4 

75a- 0 
9-5 

ax6.8 

8,Ql34.4 
3.4 

8,858.4 
8,709-5 

X8Z.8 

166.5 
X.6 

8,9$$- • 

x,X9X.o 

88,74*3 
xi,aoa.5 

Total  fed 

9,358.4 
537-4 

6sa.7 
40-4 

8,705.7 
497- 0 

761.5 
48-3 

ai6.8 
xa.9 

ai<«7-7 
aa3.  X 

Si  567. 9 
axx.9 

xai.8 
6.8 

Z68.Z 
9-5 

4«  174-8 
S41.6 

39, 94a*  8 

Refused. 

8,303.7 

Feces 

8,  Sax.  0 
a,  746. 8 

619.3 
339-6 

8,ao8.7 
a,  407- a 

7x9- a 
287.4 

803.9 

85.8 

x,8x4.6 
x,xoa.8 

5,356.0 
904-4 

XX5-0 
87.9 

X58.6 
58.7 

3,938.6 

1,878.7 

37,619.x 
xa,307.6 

Amount  digested.. 
Percentage  digest- 
ibility  

6, 074- a 
68.86 

27a- 7 
44-54 

S,8ei.5 
70.68 

43X-8 
6a  04 

X78.7 
87.64 

7x8.4 
39.86 

4,451-6 
83.  XX 

87.1 

83-57 

99.9 
68.99 

8,6S9-9 
6764 

a5f33X.5 

6^3o 

Periods: 
AMaMahay 

3,747-7 
x,55X-x 

^A 

3,4x6.9 
x,547-3 

41a  6 
5-4 

xaa3 

x,X94-x 
x-9 

x,6a5.8 
x,54ao 

66.X 

91.3 
•9 

"I^J 

16,458.01 
6,367.<^ 

Total  eaten 

Ftofff 

S,a98.8 
T,7iao 

334-6 

171.  X 

4,964.8 
x,S38.9 

4x6.0 
x8a.5 

xaa3 
X3-4 

z,X96.o 
695- 5 

3,x65.8 
S95-3 

66.x 

58-1 

98.8 

34-3 

'•t\.% 

aa,8x9>o6 
7,763-81 

Amount  digested.. 

Percentage  digest- 

bility...7!:.... 

3,588.8 

67-73 

163.5 
4&86 

3,485-3 
69.00 

833-5 
56.13 

Z06.9 
88.86 

5oa5 

41-85 

8,570.5 
8x.ao 

14.0 

ax.  x8 

57-9 
6a.  80 

1,559-3 
66.04 

15,055-85 

65-98 

Fttoda: 
Alfelfehay 

a,  645- 4 
1,105.0 

a33.5 
a.  7 

a,  4X1-9 
x,xoa.3 

889.8 
3.8 

84-9 

848-9 
1-4 

1,148^3 
1,097- X 

46.6 

64-44 
.6 

x,l88.9 
48a.a 

11.6X3- 0{ 
4*535-86 

Total  eaten 

Feces 

3,750.4 
i,xaa6 

a36.a 
xa4.a 

3, 5x4.  a 
996.4 

893-6 
zxx.  8 

84.9 
9-7 

^? 

•,845-4 
378.0 

46.6 
38-3 

65-0 

ax.  9 

x,67x.i 
588.4 

16,148.90 
5,075.81 

Amount  digested.. 
Percentage  digest- 
ibility  

a,6a9-8 
7a  xa 

XXS.O 

47*  4a 

a,  5x7. 8 
7X-6S 

18X.8 
6x.9a 

75-8 
88.57 

379-6 
4».96 

x,873.4 
83.43 

8.3 
X7.8X 

43-1 
66.31 

X»148.7 
68.74 

11,073-09 
68.57 

Period  4: 

Alfelfehay 

Stardi 

''\^l 

'*tS 

x»S9X-3 
784- a 

X99-3 

8-5 

53-x 

5X6.8 
-9 

79X-7 
7aa8 

30.5 

43-8 
.4 

JSI 

7,599.76 
a,98axa 

Total  eaten 

F«« 

.,48a  0 
7a8.9 

X\ 

-i^tJ 

aoz.8 
74-4 

"tl 

a96.z 

1,5x2.5 
840.7 

30.5 

87- X 

43-6 
X5.4 

1,105.7 
343.3 

10,579.88 
3,334-40 

Amount  digested.. 
Percentage  digest- 
ibility  

x,75X-i 
70. 6x 

8ao 
48.63 

x,67x.x 
7a- X7 

X87-4 
63.  X3 

47- X 
88.70 

aax.6 
48.80 

X,  i7X.  8 
84.09 

3-4 
XX.  X5 

88.8 

64-68 

768.4 
68.9 

7,845-48 
68.48 
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TABtB  2, — Urinary  excretion 


Weight. 

Aver- 

agespe. 

dfic 
gravity. 

Total  nitrogen. 

Energy. 

Pttd  and  period. 

Total  solids. 

Total  carboo. 

Per 
graxn. 

TotaL 

AtfAVA  HAY. 

Periods: 
Oollfrtfd 

Gms. 

9S»M4 

x,a4S 

i.a4X 

Per 
cent. 
8.96 

Gms. 

7f9ao-o 

33.x 

Per 

cent. 
X.347 

Gms. 

x,99X.6 

5-4 

Per 
cent 
9.040 

Gms. 

X,  956.0 

8.9 

Colo- 
ries. 
.1990 

Calories. 

19,080.9 

79-8 

3pi0ed 

Total,  xo  days 

Average 

97»xa9 
9»7X».9 

7»9S3X 
795-3 

x,a970 
X99-7 

X,964.a 
X96.4 

X9i  160. 7 
X,9X6.  X 

Period  6: 
CbOected 

90,763 
x,45X 

X.Q35 

6.0S 

5f5»8.4 
75-4 

1.097 

995.7 
X3.6 

X.647 

X,494.9 
90.4 

.x6x9 

i4»694-5 
900.7 

Spilkd 

Total,  TO  dayt  . . . 

92, ax4 
9»"X-4 

5»593-8 
559-4 

x,oo9.3 
X00.9 

::::::: 

x,5X5.3 
XSX.5 

X4»89S.a 
x,489-S 

Average 

Period  7: 
Colkcted 

66.059 
6,605-9 

X.068 

6.  ox 

3»970.X 
397- 0 

x.068 

705-5 
70.6 

X.63X 

X,077.4 
107.7 

.X5X0 

9, 974. 9 

Average 

997.5 

MSAISA       HAT       AND 
8XAXCH. 

Period!: 
0>lh>rtfd 

6S.544 
»»943 

X.044 

8.768 

6,009.9 

X57.a 

.948 

649.8 
X7.9 

X.995 

x,367.5 
37.7 

.X745 

XX,  960. 9 

SlrfltfMl 

399.5 

Total,  xo  days 

Average 

7Xf4S7 
7»i4«-7 

6,x67.x 
616.7 

667.7 
66.7 

X,40S.« 
X40-5 

X9,290.4 

X,  399.0 

Period  3: 
Cottocted 

7X,X9a 
«05 

X.0303 

4-45 

3,168.0 

X9.X 

.696 
.938 

495-5 
X.9 

X.406 

XyOOX.O 

3.8 

.X963 

8,99X.5 

frmfd 

34-5 

7X.997 
7.X99.7 

3,x8o.x 
318.0 

497.4 
49.7 

X,oo4.8 
X00.S 

9, 036'  0 

Average 

909.6 

Period.: 

Collected,  xo  days 

Average. ......... 

60,057 
6,005.7 

X.030 

5.586 

3»354-8 

.7x8 

43X.a 
43- X 

X.304 

783- X 
78.3 

.X9ax 

7i333-0 
733.3 

Period  4: 
Collected,  xo  days.... 
Average 

J9»04a 
3»904-a 

X.0308 

5-533 

9,x6o.a 
9x6.0 

.899 

35X.O 
35.x 

X.S06 

588.0 
58.8 

.X447 

51649.4 
564.9 

Tabls  3. — Average  daily  production  of  epidermal  tissue 


Factor. 


In 


Inbmsb- 
ings. 


TotaL 


Dry  xnattcr. , 

Nitrogen 

Otfbon 


.gxn. 


.Cal.. 


9. 90 
0.33 
1.09 
X1.99 


9.X9 

.73 

3.96 

43*13 


XX.39 
1.06 
5.05 

55- xa 
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TablS  4. — Gaseoiu  excretion 


Peed  and  period. 

• 

Water. 

Carfoon 

gaaea. 

Mediane 

mntpnted 

from  car- 

bon. 

Ratio, 
hydrogen 
to  carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Carbon. 

AIMAIMK  HAY. 

Periods: 
Pint  day 

Gm. 
7»  101.04 
6,889.56 

Gm, 

5»S70.9X 
5,439-04 

Gut. 

43*35 
41-44 

Gm. 

139.19 

197.01 

Gm, 

176.65 
169.79 

3-049 

Sfoond  day 

3.06s 

Average 

6»995-30 

5,504-98 

4*' 40 

199.60 

173- «9 

3.057 

Period  6: 
Pirstday 

S,  570.10 
5»34i«7 

4,597-76 
4*539-40 

34- 00 
3a- 89 

109.50 
96.17 

136.96 
198.51 

3.015 

Sfcmd  day             

9-914 

Average 

5.458.69 

4.568.58 

33.4s 

99-34 

139.74 

9.970 

Period  7: 
Pint  day 

3* 535- 93 
3' 394- 18 

3,*66.36 
3,a38.68 

99.39 
93.89 

60.30 
58.99 

^£ 

9.059 

9.543 

Average 

3^460.06 

3»»52-Sa 

96.14 

59- «6 

79-19 

9.967 

ALPALf  A  HAY  AND  8TASCH. 

Period  z: 
Pirstday 

10,493.97 
9>63a->9 

7.068.  M 
7*oaa.94 

56.18 
53.61 

179.75 
164.90 

930.85 

919.43 

3.075 

Sfomd  day          

3.063 

Average 

10,0*8.13 

7,045.48 

54.90 

168.48 

995.14 

3.069 

Period  3: 
Pirstday 

S»«S7-87 
5»M7.3« 

4*739>a7 
4,7«7-45 

37.  «8 
38.19 

115.69 
117.76 

154.50 
157.36 

3.101 

Swflod  ^Y '  ■ 

3.084 

Average. 

S»»5a.59 

4,7t4-86 

37-74 

116.69 

»55.«J 

3.099 

Period*: 
Pirstday 

4*559*94 
4.908.61 

3,9a9>83 
3,889.07 

96.86 
a7-36 

89.98 
84.65 

110. 88 
113. ri 

3.089 

Second  day  .....................a.... 

3-094 

Averafe 

4.J84.«8 

3,90J.45 

97.11 

83.89 

119. 00 

3-099 

Period  4: 
Pint  day 

3»X75.56 
3*161.98 

3,158.00 
3,>09.36 

19.69 

63.16 
61.57 

84.39 

89.98 

3.153 

S«nn>w«4f(y          

3.138 

Average. 

3,168.77 

3,133.68 

19.83 

69.37 

83-34 

3.145 

TablS  5. — Heat  emission 


Peed  and  period. 

By  radia- 
tion and 
conduction. 

As  latent 
heat  of 
water 
vapor. 

IViCaL 

Period  5*                                       ALfMMA  HAY. 

Pintday 

Cahrus. 
8,819.59 
8,651.67 

Colorwr. 
4,ioa6o 
4,039.94 

C4A>fw. 
>9,9I3.98 

19,691.6s 

Average 

8,739.13 

4,070.39 

19, 809*  45 

Period  6: 
Pint  day 

7,749.57 
7,661.46 

3,«73.93 
3,159.17 

11,0x5.80 
xo,8i3>63 

Second  day 

Average 

7,709.09 

3,919. 70 

10,914.79 

Periods 
Pirstday 

6, 19a  98 

6,971.53 

9,089.40 
1,996.61 

8,909.68 

Second  day 

8,968.u 

Average. 

6, 195. 91 

»,039.Si 

8,935.41 
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Tabi«S  5 — Heat  emission — Contintied 


pMd  and  period. 

By  radia- 
tion and 
conduction. 

AsUtent 
heat  of 
water 
vapor. 

Total. 

p^^j^  J.                          AlMALfA  BAT  AND  STAKCH. 

Pint  day 

Calories. 
xo,73x.«S 
zo,6x9-ai 

Calories. 
4»86o.76 
4. 887. 53 

Calories. 
I5»59a-6x 
15.506. 74 

Sff^pfK]  dftV.          ... 

Avcrace 

10,675.53 

4»874.XS 

15.549-67 

Ftoriod3: 
First  d*y 

7.744-SS 
7,770.&4 

3,086.37 
3i  071.71 

10,830.95 
10,842.55 

Sfffnii]  <|ay 

AvcfBce 

7»7S7'7X 

3,079-04 

zo,  836.  75 

Berfodt: 
FUft  day 

6;S2;47 

s,  583*  70 
a,  457.  77 

9,659-30 
9,444-34 

Snood  day                .   ...       .     ., 

Average 

71O3X.04 

3»59a73 

9»S5i-77 

Period  4: 
I%stday       

6,108.95 
6, loa.  sx 

I,88a96 
z,  86a.  38 

7,989-91 
7,964.89 

Sfwnd  day 

Aycrage 

6, 105. 73 

l,87X.67 

7*977.4 

TablS  6. — Corrections  of  heat  emission  for  gains  by  body^ 


Peed  and  period. 

Gain— 

Mean 
body 

Calorime- 
ter tem- 
perature. 

Correo 
tioo. 

Protein.* 

Pat. 

Water. 

tempera- 
ture. 

Pfctiod  5:         -^^^"^  "^'• 
First  day.. 

Gm. 
■¥  6z.a 
+  6z.a 

Gm. 

+178.4 
+«3a.3 

Gm. 
-8,5S8 
+a,5Z3 

•c. 

•c. 

Col. 
-176 

Seooodday 

+  56 

Aversfe t 

+  6z.a 

+*05.3 

-3.oaa 

38.54 

Z7.66 

—  60 

Betiod6: 
tmX  day        

+  57.0 
+  57- 0 

+  46.0 
+  75. 8 

-9i393 

+i,a4a 

""197 

SficMHt  day           

-f  a8 

Averace 

+  57.0 

+  6a9 

—4.076 

38.70 

17.67 

-  85 

Period  7: 
Hist  day      

-  43-« 

-  43-« 

-x6owa 

-147.7 

-  604 

-  S* 

-  15 

—  3 

Seooodday           

Avtfage r ...... . 

-  43.  a 

-154.0 

-    3a8 

38.00 

17.71 

—     9 

AIM  AIM  A  HAT  AMD  SXASOL 

Period  z: 
Rfstday. 

•l-i9«.e 
-fz9a.o 

+409.  a 
•   +436^5 

Tj;S 

-Z48 

Stcondday            

+Z3Z 

ATcrace 

•4-X9a.o 

+  4a.6 
+  4«.6 

+4aa.9 

—   733 

38.67 

17-76 

-    8 

Periods: 
Firstday  

+  3a.  9 
+  35-3 

-3.634 
+1.117 

—  75 

Seooodday 

+  a5 

Average 

+  4a.6 

+  34.1 

-i.a59 

38.50 

17.69 

-  *i 

Pttioda: 
Firstday 

-  6.6 

-  6.6 

—lis.  3 
—100.0 

-1,480 
-    369 

—  3a 

Seoood  day 

—   9 

Average 

-    &6 

— zo6.a 

—    9a4 

38.  a8 

17.7a 

—  ax 

PferiiDd4: 
Firstday              

-48.0 
-48.0 

-a6a.3 
— a4a.8 

+    zoa 
-1.099 

—    a 

Seoood  day         

-  a6 

Average 

-48.0 

-a5a.6 

—    499 

38.14 

17.7a 

-  M 

•  Bfttmated  apcdfic  heats;  pratcin  0.30,  fat  e.66. 


*  Average  ol  entire  digestion  period. 
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TablS  7. — Corrections  of  heat  emission  for  changes  of  body  temperature  in  48  hours 


Ure 

weight 

when 

IcAvinc 

cAlorijncCcr. 

Body  temperature.* 

Corrections 

for  body 

tempers- 

ture.* 

Peed  uid  period. 

Batcring. 

Lcevtnc. 

Difference. 

ALVAI^A  HAY. 

Fferiods 

Kgm. 
433.2 
412.2 
383.0 

409.8 

374-4 
398.0 
364.7 

•c. 

38.33 

38.67 
37.44 

38.67 
38.33 
38.22 

37.94 

•c. 

38.83 
38.72 

38.56 

38.67 
38.67 
38.33 
38.33 

•c. 

-fo.50 
-fa  OS 
-fx.xa 

0.00 

+0.34 
•fa  XX 
+0.39 

Ccl. 
-fx69 
+  z6 

Period6 

Period  7 

+343 

0 

AX^AI^A  HAT  AND  8TAKCB. 

Veriodx 

Periods 

+  Z08 

Period  a 

+  33 
+X14 

a  Taken  in  Fahrenheit  degrees  and  reduced.  ^  Specific  heat  of  body,  a  8. 

TablB  8. — Daily  heal  production 


Peed  and  period. 

Heat 

Correc- 
tion for 
body 
tempera- 

turea 
(Table  7). 

Correc- 
tion for 
body  gain 

(?£le6^ 

Observed 
heat  pro- 
duction. 

Com- 

puted 

heatpro- 

Com- 
puted-1- 
obeervcd. 

ALVALTA  HAY. 

Periods: 
First  day 

CalorUs. 
X2,9«3.3 
xa,69X.6 

Calorits. 
+  8s 
+  85 

Calories. 
-X76 
■ts6 

Cahriu, 
Z2,8aa.3 
za,83S.6 

Cahrks. 
za,6xx.  x 

Per  cent 
XOX.6 

Smmddayxx 

98.J 

Arerage 

xa,8oa.  5 

•+85 

-  60 

I2,8a7.s 

xa,8aa9 

99-9 

Period  6: 

First  day 

xxyoxs-  8 
xo,  8x3. 6 

+    8 
+    8 

-197 

+    28 

xo,8a6w8 
10,849.6 

U,Z44-X 
xo,98x.4 

XO2.9 
XOX.3 

Sefntdday 

Average 

10,9x4.7 

+    8 

-85 

XO1837.7 

xx,o6a.8 

zo*.e 

Period  7: 
First  day 

8,aoa.7 
8,a68.x 

+  172 

+I7« 

—  15 

-  3 

8,359.7 
8t  437.x 

8.542.4 
8, 46a  6 

xoa.  9 

Smmdday 

xoa3 

Average 

8ta3S-4 

+  172 

-    9 

8t  398.4 

8,50X.5 

xei.a 

AI^ALVA  RAY  AND  STARCH. 

Ixriod  IS 
First  day 

I5»S9>.6 
XS.506.7 

0 
0 

-MB 

+131 

X5f444>6 
XS»637.7 

XS»  985.x 

xs.  878.x 

x«^5 
xox-5 

Second  day 

Average. . 

X5»S49-7* 

0 

-    8 

X5»54i.7 

X5.93Z.6 

lofcs 

Periods: 
First  day 

ZO,83X.o 
xo,84a.6 

+  54 

+  54 

Til 

xo,8zao 
xo,9ax.6 

xt,4sa8 
xz,4X9.6 

105.6 
Z04.6 

Second  day. . .  x 

Average             

xo,  836^8 

9»659.3 
9>444'a 

+  54 

-  as 

10,865.8 

xx,4sai 

xo$.x 

Periods: 
First  day 

+  x6 
+  x6 

-  32 

-  9 

9.643.3 
9.451.2 

9.909.6 
9*763.0 

xoa.8 

Smmd  day 

S-J 

Average    ,  ^ , . ,  ^ , , . . 

9.  S5».  8 

+  x6 

—  ax 

9. 546^8 

9.836.3 

X09.0 

Period  4: 
Firstday r 

7.989.9 
7»964-9 

+  57 

—  3 

-  a6 

8,044.9 
7.995-9 

8,264.9 
8,xo7.8 

ioa-7 
X0X.4 

Second  day 

Average 

7»977.4 

+  57 

-  14 

8,oaa4 

8,186.4 

109.0 

a  Aamming  the  correction  for  48  hours  (Table  7)  to  be  equally  divided  betwem  the  two  days. 
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SOIL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  TOXICITY  OF  ALKALI 

By  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  and  Agronomist,  and  D.  W.  Pittman  Assistant  Agronomist, 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In  alkali  studies  carried  out  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  during  a 
number  of  years,  variations  in  toxicity  under  different  conditions  have 
been  very  evident.  This  has  already  been  reported  by  one  of  us,*  in 
results  wherein  the  various  alkali  salts  and  particularly  the  carbonates 
were  injurious  in  lower  concentrations  in  sand  than  in  loam.  Other  soil 
factors  were  also  found  to  influence  the  action  of  soluble  salts  on  plants. 
In  order  to  gain  more  information  regarding  these  factors,  the  investiga- 
tions herein  reported  were  undertaken,  since  it  was  realized  that  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  alkali  problem  could  be  had  without  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  involved. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  arid  part  of  America  contain  certain 
soluble  salts  in  sufSdent  concentration  to  interfere  with  the  best  growth 
of  crops.  The  value  of  much  of  this  land  is  uncertain,  since  the  salt 
content  is  near  the  concentration  that  renders  it  worthless.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  the  critical 
concentrations  are.  Hilgard  and  other  early  investigators  contributed 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  alkali  lands,  but  their  investigations  did  not 
make  dear  all  the  factors  involved.  This  work  is  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine with  more  exactness  the  quantities  of  the  various  salts  that  pro- 
hibit crop  growth  under  different  soil  conditions. 

The  earlier  paper*  reviews  the  important  literature  on  the  subject; 
consequently  no  literature  is  reported  in  the  present  paper. 

METHODS  OF  EXPERIMENTATION 

The  first  method  used  was  the  direct  empirical  experiment  of  growing 
crops  in  prepared  alkali  soils  in  glass  tumblers.  Over  12,000  tumblers 
were  planted  in  this  experiment.  The  general  method  of  procedure  was 
exactly  the  same  as  was  used  previously^  in  studying  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent salts  and  combinations  of  salts.  The  tumblers  were  made  to  a  uni- 
form wdght  by  placing  washed  gravd  in  the  bottom.  Two  hundred 
gms.  of  soil,  to  which  the  salts  had  been  added  in  solution  as  required  in 
the  experiment,  were  placed  in  eadi  tumbler,  and  10  kemds  of  New 
Zealand  wheat  planted  in  each.  DaQy  notes  were  taken  on  the  number 
of  plants  up  in  each  tumbler  and  on  any  other  observable  data.    The 

^  WA»»«t,  P.  8.     SrPSCT  or  AUCAU  salts  in  soils  on  tHS  OBRMmATION  AND  GROWTH  OV  CROPS.     In 

Jour.  Agr,  Researdi,  v.  s,  no.  i,  p.  i-S3,  48  fig.    X9«S«    literature  cited,  p.  s»-sj. 
«  Harrb.  V.  S.    OP  or. 

Journal  of  A^icuhural  Researdi.  Vol.  XV.  No.  5 

Waalmigton,  D.  C.  (287)  Nov.  4,  1918 

qc  Key  No.  Utali-9 
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tumblers  were  made  up  to  weight  with  distilled  water  as  often  as  the  loss 
became  appreciable.  On  the  twenty-first  day  after  planting,  the  crop 
was  harvested  by  cutting  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
small  scissors.     The  height  of  each  plant  and  the  number  of  leaves  were 
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Flo.  z.— Dkgrmm  showins  the  number  dL  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  x>roduced  in  ax  days  in 
quartz  sand  of  different  sizes  cQotaininc  sodium  cfalorld.    Sodium  cartxnate  and  sodium  sulphate  added  | 

in  varkms  ooncentratioos.    If  oisture  content  maintained  at  ao  per  cent  throughout. 

i 
recorded.    The  plants  from  each  tumbler  were  placed  in  an  envelope  \ 

and  dried  in  an  oven,  and  the  dry  weight  was  determined.  The  3-week 
period  was  arbitrarily  chosen,  because  by  that  time  nearly  all  the  plants 
that  would  germinate  had  done  so,  and  the  growth  ceased  to  be  vigorous. 
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It  was  found  that  the  dry  weight  at  harvest  gave  the  best  figures  for 
comparison.  The  number  of  plants  germinated,  the  average  number  of 
days  required  to  germinate,  the  average  height  of  plants,  and  the  aver- 

HaC/  inp.p.  m  of  dry  ^oif ' 
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•  —  §mptwit    ■■■•  ^  ^^rrh4rYm§1ttr 

Pic.  a.— nkcram  showing  the  number  dL  wfaett  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ai  days  in  soils 
of  different  texture  containing  sodium  dilorid  added  in  various  concentrations.  Moisture  content 
maintained  at  ao  per  cent  throu^out. 

age  number  of  leaves  were  also  used  as  indicators  of  plants  growth.  In 
these  experiments  only  the  three  most  important  alkali  salts,  sodium 
chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate,  were  used.  The  rela- 
tive toxicity  of  most  of  the  alkali  salts  was  reported  in  the  earlier  paper. 
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EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  SOIL  PARTICLES 

The  first  factor  to  be  examined  was  the  effect  of  the  size  of  soil 
des  on  the  toxicity  of  alkali.     For  this  purpose  pure  quartz  sand 

The  experiment  was  repeated  three 


into  five  sizes  was  used. 


in 
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Pio.  3.— Diacram  showing  the  number  tk  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  «i  days 
of  different  texture  containing  sodium  carbonate  added  in  various  concentrations.    Ifoistiire 
maintained  at  to  per  cent  throu^out. 


two  different  years,  twice  at  20  per  cent  moisture  and  once  at  10  per 
The  details  of  the  make-up  of  the  tumblers  and  the  results  are  sh( 
figure  I. 
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The  size  of  particles  alone,  as  shown  by  the  quartz  sand,  seemed  to 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  toxicity  of  the  salts.  The  different 
moisture  content  shows  a  marked  difference  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
results  with  sand  are  the  only  ones  showing  the  carbonate  more  toxic 
than  the  chlorid  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  salt  added. 
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Vwa.  A- — VHatnm.  afaowins  the  ntmiber  ol  wheat  plants  op  and  the  dry  matter  produoed  in  ai  days  in  toib 
of  different  teacture  containing  sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  ooacentrations.  Moisture  content 
maintained  at  ao  per  cent  throughout. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  effect  of  size  of  particles  or  tex- 
ture, various  combinations  were  used,  including  soils  var3dng  from  sand 
through  loam  to  a  brick3rard  day.    The  loam  contained  more  oiganic 
matter  than  either  of  the  others.    This  condition  is  usually  found  in 
83814^—18 3 
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natural  soils.  A  series  was  conducted  with  Vxrai  sand,  Greenville  loam, 
and  day,  and  mixtures  of  half  and  half  of  these.  Later,  another  series 
was  conducted  using  more  grades  of  mixtures.  Owing  probably  to 
weather  conditions,  the  second  series  grew  better  as  a  whole  than  the 
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Fio.  5.~I>kgr«m  thcmbxg  the  number  61  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  at  days  hi  soQa 
ooDtauung  sodium  cfalorkl  added  m  various  cooccntrations.  Soils  maintained  at  an  equivalent  mofature 
oantent. 

first;  but,  since  the  figures  are  equally  distributed,  they  can  be  placed  in 
one  table  for  study.  All  soil  was  maintained  at  20  per  cent  moisture  on 
the  basis  of  the  dry  soil.  The  details  of  the  experiment  and  the  results 
are  shown  in  figures  2,  3»  and  4.     It  is  noticeable  from  the  figures  that 
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the  loam  is  more  tolerant  than  either  of  the  extremes  and  that  the  lighter 
loam  soils  are  more  tolerant  than  the  heavier.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able with  the  carbonates. 
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Pto.  6. — ^Dkgnan  showing  the  number  ol  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ax  days  in  soib 
of  different  teacture  containinc  itodiirm  carbonate  added  in  varioua  concentrations.  Soils  maintained  at 
an  ecjuivaknt  moisture  content. 

It  was  noticed  in  this  experiment  that  at  20  per  cent  moisture  content 
the  sand  was  nearly  saturated,  while  the  day  was  comparatively  dry. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  varying  moisture  relations  when 
soils  of  all  textures  were  maintained  at  20  per  cent,  experiments  were 
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conducted  with  the  soils  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equivalent  moisture 
content  or  the  same  relative  degree  of  wetness.  Since  there  was  no  cen- 
trifuge available,  this  equivalent  moisture  content  was  determined  by 
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Pio.  7>— Diagnun  showini:  the  number  of  wheat  pknts  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  «x  days  in  aoib 
oC  different  texture  containinc  sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations.  Soils  maintained  at 
an  equivalent  moisture  content. 

placing  the  soils  at  various  moisture  contents  in  contact  with  loam 
at  20  per  cent  moisture  in  sealed  vessels  and  observing  by  the  moisture 
movements  the  percentage  in  each  case  which  was  in  equilibrium  with 
20  per  cent  in  the  loam. 
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As   determined  by  several  duplicates  of  this  method,   10  per  cent 
moisture  in  the  sand,  27  per  cent  in  the  clay,  and  50  per  cent  in  peat, 
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Pio.  8. — ^XHagnmshcmiiifftlieiittmberof  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  imxluoed  in  ax  da3rs  in  sand 
with  different  amounts  ci  garden  soil  containing  sodimn  chlorid,  sodimn  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentratioas.    Moisture  content  maintained  at  30  per  cent  throus^out. 

used  in  later  experiments,  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  in 
the  loam.     As  worked  out  later  on  the  moisture-equivalent  centrifuge, 
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the  equivalents  were  sand  2.66  per  cent,  loam  23.92  per  cent,  clay  27.07 
per  cent,  and  peat  51.80  per  cent;  but  the  first  results  are  probably  as 
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Pig.  9.— Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  tz  days  in  : 
with  different  amounts  oC  peat  containing  sodium  dilorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added 
in  various  concentrations.    Moisture  content  maintained  at  ao  per  cent  throughout. 

satisfactory  for  this  experiment,  since  the  sand  at  the  lower  moisture 
content  would   be  imworkable.     The   results  of   this  experiment   are 
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shown  in  figures  5,  6,  and  7.  These  graphs  show  but  Uttle  difference 
in  the  tolerance  of  sand  and  clay,  but  the  presence  of  loam  greatly 
increases  tolerance  for  alkali. 
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Pio.  xo. — ^Diatram  showing  the  xmmber  ci  what  pknts  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ax  dairs  in 
attnd  with  different  axnounts  d  manure  containing  sodium  dilorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
stihrM^*  a^ded  in  various  concentrations.    Moisture  content  maintained  at  ao  per  cent  throughout. 
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In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  organic  matter  which  was  pres- 
ent in  the  loam  and  not  in  the  other  soils,  two  series  were  conducted, 
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Pig.  zz. — Diagram  showizig  the  ziuznber  ci  wheat  phmts  up  azid  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ai 
sand  with  different  amounts  dL  garden  soil  containing  sodium  dilorid,  sodium  carlxnate,  and 
sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations.    Soils  maintained  at  an  eqmvaknt  moisture  oontoit. 

using  only  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  at  an  equivalent  moisture  contient. 
In  one  series  no  organic  matter  was  added,  and  in  the  other  lo  per  cent 
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of  sifted  peat  was  added  to  each.     In  this  case  only  four  concentrations 
of  the  salt  were  used  and  there  were  four  duplicates  of  each  treatment, 
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Flo.  X2.— Diagmn  showing  the  mimber  ol  wheftt  pbmts  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  at  days  in 
sand  with  different  amounts  of  peat  containing  sodium  chlorid.  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentrations.    Sotb  maintained  at  an  equivalent  moisture  content. 

These  were  averaged.    The  results  are  given  in  Tables  I  and  II.    These 
tables  show  that  without  the  organic  matter  the  heavier  soils  are  more 
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tolerant  at  the  equivalent  moisture  content;  but  with  the  organic  matter 
added,  which  greatly  increased  the  equivalent  moistiu^,  there  is  no 
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Fio.  Z3.— Diagnun  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  diy  matter  produoed  in  sand  'witli 
different  amoonts  of  manure  containing  sodium  cfalorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added 
in  Tarious  concentrations.    Soils  manintained  at  an  equivalent  moisture  contest. 

appreciable  effect.     All  these  results  considered  together  seem  to  indicate 
that  loams  are  more  tolerant  than  sands  or  clays,  and  that  at  the  same 
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moisture  content  the  lighter  loams  are  more  tolerant;  but  if  enough 
more  water  is  added  to  make  them  equally  wet  the  heavier  soils  are 
more  tolerant. 
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Pio.  14. — ^Diagram  showing  the  number  ci  vihcat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  m  loam  with 
different  amounts  of  chaff,  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added 
in  Tarious  oonoentrations.    Soils  maintained  at  an  equivaknt  moisture  content. 
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TablB  I. — Average  dry  matter  of  wheat  {in  O.OOOI  gm,)  produced  in  21  days  in  sand  and 
clay  mixtures t  with  no  organic  matter  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  sodium  sulphate  in  various  concentrations.  Soils  maintained  at  an  equivalent 
moisture  content 
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TablA  II. — Averaae  dry  matter  of  wheat  (in  0.0001  gm.)  produced  in  21  days  in  sand  and 
clay  mixtures  with  10  per  cent  peat  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and 
soaium  sulphate  in  various  concentrations.  Soils  maintained  at  an  equivaUnt  moisture 
content 
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EFFECT  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER 

Another  factor  to  be  studied  separately  was  the  effect  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  on  the  toxicity  of  the  alkali.    The  results  given  above 
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Fbo.  15. — ^Dkgntm  ahowing  the  number  of  heat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  loam  with 
different  amounts  dL  peat  containing  sodium  cfalorid.  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added  in 
various  coooentrations.    Soils  maintained  at  an  equivalent  moiibire  content. 

seem  to  indicate  quite  strikingly  that  organic  matter  increases  tolerance. 
Several  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  to  show  the  effect  of  a  rich 
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garden  soil,  sifted  peat,  and  sifted  manure  in  varjdng  quantities  on  the 
toxicity  of  alkali  in  sand  at  the  same  and  at  equivalent  moisture  con- 
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Fig.  x6.— Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  at  day  in  loom 
with  different  amounts  of  manure  rn"*ft^"^"g  g^^M«™  dUorid,  sodium  carfoooate,  and  aodium  sulphate 
added  in  various  concentrations.    Soils  maintained  at  an  equivalent  moisture  content. 

tents  and  of  fresh  chaff,  peat,  and  manure  on  loam.  The  peat  used  was 
a  rotted  woody  and  leafy  material  deposited  by  Logan  River.  The 
manure  was  fairly  well  rotted.    The  results  are  shown  in  figures  8  to  i6. 
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Additional  organic  matter  seemed  to  increase  the  tolerance  of  the 
soil  for  alkali  if  enough  additional  water  was  added  to  bring  it  up  to  an 
equivalent  moisture  content,  but  increased  the  toxicity  if  the  extra 
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pio.  x7. — ^Diagnm  showins  the  nnmber  of  wheat  plants  np  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  si  days  in 
aand  xnaintaincd  at  different  moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid.  sodium  carbonate,  and 
j^Sf^m  sulphate  added  in  various  cracentrations. 

moisture  was  not  added.  The  greatest  effect  was  produced  by  the  peat 
probably  because  it  was  the  finest  and  could  be  most  thoroughly  incor- 
porated into  the  soil.  The  results  were  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  carbonates  than  in  that  of  the  two  other  salts. 
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EFFECT  OF  MOISTURE  CONTENT 

In  order  to  test  more  completely  the  effect  of  different  moisture  con- 
tents on  the  toxicity  of  the  alkali  salts,  a  separate  series  of  experiments 
was  conducted  using  many  of  the  soils  used  in  the  other  experiments  at 
different  moisture  contents.  These  varied  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  extremes  at  which  seeds  could  be  made  to  germinate. 
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Fio.  z8.— Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  n  days  ia 
sand  and  loam  maintained  at  different  moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  jarwiMwn  car- 
bonate, and  sodium  su^hate  added  in  various  concentrations. 

The  results  which  are  given  in  figures  17  to  26  show  that  the  resist- 
ance was  increased  with  the  increased  moisture  content  up  to  the  point 
of  excessive  moisture  for  plant  growth.  This  was  the  most  noticeable 
correlation  observed  in  all  these  investigations.  Two  additional  series 
were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  duplicating  tumblers  and  using  only  four 
concentrations.     In  the  first,  the  salt  content  of  each  set  was  the  same 
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on  the  basis  of  the  dry  soil,  but  the  moisture  content  varied.  In  the 
second,  the  soils  were  made  up  with  different  amounts  of  the  same  solu- 
tion, the  concentration  being  maintained  by  adding  water  as  it  was  lost 
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PlO.  Z9.— I>iagnaii  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ax  days  in 
lo«m  maintained  at  di&rent  moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and 
sorfitnn  sulphate  in  Tarious  concentrations. 

by  evaporaticm.  This  would  give  theoretically  the  same  concentration 
(rf  salt  in  each  case  even  though  the  percentage  oi  moisture  was  varied. 
The  results  are  given  in  Tables  III  and  IV.  These  show  that  with  soils 
having  the  same  concentration  of  salts  on  the  dry  soil  basis,  the  greatest 
83814<>— 18 i 
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resistance  was  found  at  the  highest  moisture  content  consistent  with  good 
growth.  In  the  second  series,  in  which  the  theoretical  concentration  of 
the  soil  solution  was  the  same,  different  results  were  observed.  In  the 
case  of  the  chlorids  and  sulphates  the  toxicity  was  nearly  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  the  best  growth  otherwise  being  with  the  opti- 
mum moisture  content     In  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  however,  the 
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loam  and  day  wtptnt^^nH  at  different  moisture  ooatents  and  ffTtitf^*n*«Tg  fffH*^i*"  cfalorid*  wy1«^»— '  cai^ 
bonate,  and  sodimn  su]i>hate  added  m  various  coooentratioos. 

greatest  growth  was  where  the  least  amount  of  solution,  and  conse- 
quently of  salt,  had  been  applied.  This  shows  that  in  the  case  (rf  the 
carbonates  at  least  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  does  not  depend 
directly  on  the  proportion  of  salt  to  soil,  or  on  the  proportion  of  salt  to 
water,  but  on  a  combination  of  all  these  factors  probably,  depending  oa 
the  relative  absorptive  powers  of  the  soil  for  the  salt  and  for  water. 
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Tablb  III. — Average  dry  matUr  (in  0.0001  gm. )  produced  in  loam  soil  maintained  at  differ- 
ent moisiufe  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium 
sulphate  in  various  concentrations  based  on  the  dry  weight  of  the  soil 
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Table  IV. — Average  dry  matter  (in  O.oooi  ^.)  produced  in  loam  soilmainlained  at  differ- 
ent moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulr 
phate  in  various  concentrations  based  on  the  theoretical  strength  of  the  soil  solution 
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EFFECT  OF  ADDED  SALTS  ON  CONCENTRATION  OF  SOIL  SOLUTION 

In  order  to  get  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  concentration 
of  the  soil  solution  in  these  alkali  soils  under  the  conditions  of  the  eiqieri- 
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Fto.  91.— Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  plants  op  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ax  days  In 
c^y  maintained  at  different  moisture  contents  and  ^^nwtaiwtwg  ■n^Sttm  dilorid,  sodium  caxboante,  and 
sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations. 

ment,  the  freezing-point  method  described  by  Bouyoucos  and  McCool  ^  was 
used.    The  soils  were  dried  and  later  made  up  to  the  moisture  content 

1  Bouyoucos,  G.  J.  and  McCool.  M.  M.   ths  nu»ziNO-PoiifT  kbtbod  as  a  nbw  msazw  o»  msas- 

UKING  THS  CX)NCICKTRATION  or  TH«  SOU,  SOLUTION  I»R]tCn,Y  Df  1B«  tOOr.     Mich.  AgT.  Bxp.  SUU  Tecfa. 
But  34.  p.  S93-63I    3  fig.    19x6. 
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used  in  the  experiment.  They  were  left  standing  in  stoppered  containers 
for  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  found  that  no  regular  results  could  be 
obtained  without  this  forty-eight-hour  period  of  standing.  The  f rees^ing 
point  was  then  determined  by  the  method  referred  to  above.  From 
solution  experiments  it  was  found  that  a  gram-molecular  solution  of 
sodium  chlorid  froze  at  —3.56^  C,  sodium  carbonate  at   —4.58®  C, 
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Fig.  33.— DiacFBin  shovrlng  the  number  of  wheat  pbnts  up  and  the  diy  matter  produced  in  ai  days  fai 
aand  and  clay  maintained  at  different  moistttfe  contents  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  lodium  sulphate  in  various  concentrations. 

and  sodium  sulphate  at  —4.37®  C,  the  depression  being  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration.  With  these  figures  it  was  possible  to 
calctdate  additional  strength  of  the  soil  solution  from  the  freezing  point, 
assuming  it  contained  only  the  salt  added.  Prom  this  and  the  theoretical 
strength,  calculated  from  the  amount  of  salt  and  water  added,  the  rela- 
tive adsorption  of  salt  and  of  water  could  be  calculated.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  use  a  check  with  each  series  for  comparison,  since  some 
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unknown  factor  caused  a  variation  in  all  samples  from  day  to  day,  but 
on  each  day  the  relation  between  the  check  and  the  treatment  was  con- 
sisttot.  It  was  found  that  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  varies  con- 
sistently with  the  concentration  and  that  duplicate  samples  checked  to 
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Pio.  aj.—Diagram  showing  the  number  of  wheat  pknts  op  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  ax  days  ia 
sand  and  clay  maintained  at  different  moistw«  contents  and  cootsining  sodimn  chlorid,  sodfom 
carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  in  Tarkms  concentrations. 

within  o.oi  or  0.02  degree.  The  freezing  point  of  soils  used  in  preparing 
figures  2, 3,  and  4  was  taken,  and  the  results  were  averaged  for  the  differ- 
ent content  of  each  salt  and  for  the  different  types  of  soil.  The  results 
are  given  in  Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII,  which  show  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
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added  and  the  quantity  that  was  determined  by  the  freezing-point  method 
to  be  actually  in  the  soil  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  added  sodium 
chlorid  it  was  noticeable  that  there  is  more  salt  shown  than  was  added, 
which  indicates  either  that  there  was  more  water  than  salt  adsorbed  by 
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Pio.  a4.— Dksraai  ihowing  the  mtmbcr  of  wheat  plants  tip  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  tx  days  hi 
sand  and  peat  mahitahicd  at  different  oonoentrations  and  containing  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  sodimn  sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations. 

the  soil  or  that  other  substances  were  brought  into  solution  from  the  soil 
by  adding  the  sodium  chlorid.  This  effect  reached  a  maximum  at  2,500 
p.  p.  m.  of  salt.  There  was  •no  regular  difference  with  the  different 
soil  types.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphates,  apparently  not  all  of  the  salt 
lemained  in  scdution  except  in  the  lowest  concentrations.    This  was  to 
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be  expected  from  the  large  amount  of  the  cr3rstallme  salt  that  appeared 
at  the  surface  of  the  tumblers  of  higher  concentration.  The  sodium 
carbonate  shows  the  most  interesting  results.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the 
lowest  concentration  (500  p.  p.  m.)  has  disappeared  from  the  solution, 
so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  freezing  point  is  concerned.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  greatest  adsorption  occurred  in  the  k)ils  having  the  greatest 
amount  of  organic  matter  as  was  to  be  expected  from  our  other  results. 
The  amount  of  the  salt  that  could  be  detected  in  these  soils  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  water  extraction  and  titration  is  shown  in  Table  VIII, 
for  comparison.  The  results  agree  remarkably  well.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  not  only  neutralizes  the  basicity 
of  the  carbonate  but  actually  removes  it  from  the  solution  altogether. 

TablB  V. — The  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  by  adding^odium  chhrid 
in  THirious  quantities  to  different  soils.  Increase  in  concentration  determined  by  the 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  and  expressed  as  parts  per  million  of  sodium  chlorid  in 
dry  soil 


SoiL 

Oouoeutratlon. 

Aver* 

•• 

afc 

Siatadded..p.p.m. 

aoo 

400 

600 

800 

IfOOO 

x,SOO 

9,000 

9,500 

3,000 

3,500 

4#ooo 

Sand  90.  loam  xo. . . 

«3i 

560 

889 

i,a5« 

1,844 

«,865 

3,886 

5*309 

6.389 

8,669 

8,958 

3,7x9 

Suid8o.l<Mm9o... 

S»7 

650 

i,a84 

«.5«5 

1,844 

9,569 

4,677 

6,994 

6,587 

6,9x6 

9,090 

3>8o8 

SMid9o,l<Mmjo... 

99 

856 

X,ISO 

i>a84 

1,844 

3,60X 

3,359 

3,491 

5,730 

6,488 

5,969 

9,999 

Sand  60,  loam  40... 

33 

996 

6«6 

i,o8t 

X,M9 

a,  009 

3,495 

4*446 

5,079 

6,995 

7,445 

9.898 

Sand  40,  loam  60. . . 

395 

650 

?90 

*'*^ 

«,43r 

t,470 

3,39* 

3,959 

4»5X9 

5,xo5 

5,368 

9,730 

Sand  30k  loam  70... 

>^ 

993 

7«5 

988 

x,>5l 

:;i2 

9,734 

3,Z9S 

4,150 

4*749 

5,969 

•,353 

Sand  x>,  loam  80... 

asx 

560 

6so 

1,087 

ii«84 

•,668 

3,396 

3,557 

4.380 

5,X7X 

9,9SX 

Loam  9o»  day  xo. . . 

33 

X3» 

46X 

693 

889 

1,6x4 

•,569 

9,839 

3,993 

3,890 

4«x83 

x,865 

Loam 80, clay  so.... 

a3« 

4a« 

4»B 

560 

955 

1,647 

9,075 

9,609 

3,X95 

3,495 

4*380 

x,8xx 

Loam  70,  day  30... 

66 

a3« 

494 

69» 

tsr 

x,«84 

S,48« 

9,075 

it,  TOO 

3,557 

3.655 

X,545 

Loam  60,  day  40... 

33 

165 

36a 

494 

9M 

1,350 

x,8ix 

9,437 

9,964 

3,993 

3,985 

x,6se 

Loam  40,  day  60... 

X3a 

a96 

a96 

z 

^ 

x,5«5 

9,470 

9,799 

3,063 

3,8S3 

4.084 

x,899 

Loam  30,  day  90... 

X65 

395 

5*7 

x,48« 

x,8if 

9,437 

3.030 

3.557 

3,693 

x,7i9 

Loam  ao,  day  80. . . 

33 

xja 

36* 

659 

?90 

X,4X6 

9,049 

X,943 

3,960 

3.993 

9,668 

x,SO» 

Loam  xo^  day  90. . . 

395 

6a6 

790 

93* 

x.a84 

x,58x 

9,305 

9,898 

3,656 

3.49X 

4,018 

1.997 

Avcrate 

191 

438 

654 

990 

I,  •84 

x,8Sx 

9,709 

3,33X 

4.077 

4«790 

5,149 

TablA  VI. — IThc  increase  in  the  concentration  ef  the  soil  solution  by  adding  sodium  car- 
bonate in  various  quantities  to  different  soils.  Increase  in  concentration  determined 
by  the  depression  4y  the  f  reeling  point  and  expressed  as  parts  per  million  of  sodium 
carbonate  in  dry  soil 


SoU. 

Concentration. 

Aver- 

Salt  added.,  p.  p.  m. 

500 

x,ooo 

a,  000 

3,000 

4,000 

5.000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

xo,ooo 

ace. 

Sand  90,  loam  xo. . . 

93 

X,079 

x,864 

3,969 

5,68s 

6,859 

9.36X 

9.600 

X9,ss6 

X9,ts6 

X3,5U 

6,899 

Sand  80.  loam  90. . . 

47 

980 

699 

X.869 

3,500 

5,9X9 

5,965 

8,947 

xo,ox9 

XO,905 

xo,347 

5.X90 

Sand  70,  loam  30. . . 

47 

559 

559 

x,48x 

3iX«9 

3,8ax 

4,707 

6,990 

8,90X 

9,973 

xo,o66 

4^595 

Sand  60.  loam  40. . . 

47 

x86 

659 

939 

i,9ix 

9,886 

3,8»x 

4.6x3 

6,991 

8,995 

9,4x3 

3' 549 

Sand  40^  loam  60. . . 

93 

933 

470 

839 

x,X98 

x,455 

9,470 

3,776 

6,991 

6,6x7 

4. 891 

9,576 

Sand  30.  loam  70. . . 

x86 

470 

4X9 

79a 

x,aa9 

X,77X 

9,989 

3,89X 

4,660 

5*3x9 

x,966 

Sand  90.  loam  80. .. 

X40 

933 

4x9 

470 

700 

x,x6s 

x,548 

9,145 

9,937 

4,339 

3,96x 

x,S78 

Loam  90.  day  xo. . . 

93 

X40 

X40 

373 

608 

84X 

x,xa8 

x,49X 

9,O$0 

9,5x6 

9,936 

x,xx9 

Loam  80,  day  90. . . 

93 

x86 

980 

5x3 

939 

x,x6j 

x,4S5 

X,890 

9,097 

9,  330 

3,309 

x,989 

Loam  70.  day 30... 

X40 

93 

980 

5x3 

756 

939 

1,035 

1,400 

x,864 

9,6x0 

3*375 

X,X89 

Loam  60.  day  40. . . 

93 

980 

396 

559 

659 

659 

x,X75 

x,x65 

x,63X 

x*9S7 

9,703 

x.oxS 

Loam  40.  day  60. . . 

x8o 

980 

373 

980 

X,035 

x,x6s 

1,07a 

1,675 

9.843 

9,936 

3.635 

Z.407 

Loam3o,day  70. .. 

93 

X40 

X40 

3>6 

939 

x,496« 

x,864 

x,864 

9,70J 

9*983 

9,845 

X.335 

Loam  90.  day  80. . . 

93 

47 

980 

980 

5x3 

746 

X,079 

X.584 

x,864 

9,050 

9.843 

X.0S4 

Loam  10.  day  90... 

980 

SI3 

559 

373 

1,584 

X,49X 

x,9ix 

9,8«3 

9.796 

3.9x4 

4.890 

X.889 

Average 

X09 

995 

SOX 

839 

x,595 

9,074 

9,690 

3,596 

4- 5x1 

S.089 

$>578 
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TablS  VII. — Tli€  increase  in  the  concentration  cf  the  soil  solution  by  adding  sodium  suU 
pkaie  in  various  quantities  to  different  soils.  Increase  in  concentration  determined  by 
the  depression  of  ihe/reesing  point  and  expressed  as  parts  per  nUUion  of  sodium  sulphate 
in  dry  soil 


SoiL 

Coooentratioa. 

AveN 

Sih  added..  p.p.Tn. 

500 

x,ooo 

9,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5.000 

6,000 

7.000 

8,000 

9,000 

xo,ooo 

»«6. 

Sod  80.  loan  ao... 

1,306 

a»090 

3,985 

6,663 

8,49a 

9,863 

8,884 

9,60a 

7.838 

7,773 

8,034 

6,775 

Saiid7o.k»jn3o... 

>>743 

a»x55 

3,789 

4.703 

9i47a 

9i798 

9»994 

9,341 

9,738 

7,773 

7.838 

7.031 

Sand  60.  loam  40... 

7«4 

1,698 

3,070 

4,376 

7,osx 

9,014 

4,5xa 

9,994 

9,145 

7,773 

8.36X 

5^980 

Sand  40.  loam  60. . . 

a6i 

X,  XIO 

x,894 

a,  874 

4,638 

6,597 

7,708 

8,a30 

9,080 

9,537 

X3,ooo 

5.900 

Sand  30,  loam  ^... 

849 

849 

3,678 

3»397 

4,a46 

5,095 

8,165 

9,aio 

9,537 

9,60a 

XI,  104 

5,884 

Sand  M.  loam  80. . . 

9X4 

x,a4X 

a.aax 

a,  939 

4,050 

5,x6o 

5,748 

6,663 

6,989 

7,969 

9,798 

4,779 

Loam  90,  day  10... 

588 

1,045 

a,  090 

a,  809 

3,a66 

4,050 

4.703 

5,095 

6,597 

6,66a 

7,38x 

4.oa6 

Uam  80.  day  30. . . 

7«4 

784 

1,698 

a,  548 

3,aox 

4,x8i 

4,44a 

4.964 

5,6x8 

6,ao5 

7,447 

3.806 

Loam  70,  day  30... 

39« 

T19 

1.960 

a,  939 

a,  809 

3,7*3 

3.783 

4,708 

6,ao5 

5,879 

6,933 

3.638 

Loam  60.  day  40. . . 

784 

I,  MX 

1,894 

a,  48a 

3.33X 

3.593 

4. 181 

4,7<:^ 

5.356 

5,814 

6.597 

3,636 

Loam  40,  day  60... 

7x9 

7x9 

1,960 

a,090 

3,005 

3.33X 

3,a66 

3.789 

5,160 

5.a9i 

6.X40 

3,aa4 

Loam  30,  day  70... 

849 

x,3o6 

i,8a9 

8,678 

3i005 

3>397 
a.  678 

3'985 

4,3xx 

5,55a. 

5,618 

6,597 

3,557 

Loam  JO,  day  80... 

849 

784 

980 

x.soa 

x,8a9 

3331 

3-593 

3.984 

4,44a 

5,a9X 

a,  660 

Loam  xo,  day  90... 

a,6x3 

a,  613 

x,045 

X.894 

x,96o 

a,  678 

3,919 

4,xi5 

4,a46 

5,878 

5,879 

3,349 

Avcrace 

x,03X 

x,3X4 

a,a»t 

3»X35 

4f3ix 

5»a33 

5,468 

6.308 

6,788 

6,87a 

7,885 

Tablb  VIII. — Amount  of  sodium  carbonate  that  could  be  detected  by  water  extraction  in 
different  soils  to  which  it  had  been  added  in  various  quanUHes 


soa 

CoDccntratkn. 

Atct- 

Salt  added.  .p.p.m. 

500 

x,ooo 

a,  000 

3,000 

4«ooo 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

S,ooo 

9,000 

XOyOOO 

age. 

Saiid9o.loamxo... 

XT© 

S94 

89X 

X,484 

8,417 

3,8S9 

3»307 

5,68a 

5,088 

6,784 

6,784 

3,369 

Sand  80.  loam  90... 

950 

3Hx 

896 

X,399 

8,077 

8,059 

3,477 

3,0x0 

4,458 

5,487 

6,445 

8,7x6 

Sand  70.  loam  30. . . 

X48 

875 

6x5 

X,a93 

1,674 

8,141 

3,a43 

3,588 

4,346 

4.388 

5,109 

8,437 

Sand  60,  loam  40. . . 

f70 

«55 

558 

x,ox8 

x,5a7 

X»993 

8,375 

3,  843 

4,1x3 

4,6ox 

4,198 

8.X84 

Sand  40.  loam  60... 

4a 

854 

55X 

848 

x,aa9 

1,696 

x,865 

8,889 

8,88s 

3,519 

3,731 

x,7X8 

Sand  30,  loam  70. . . 

X70 

X70 

636 

976 

1,315 

X,654 

8,078 

8,714 

3,a65 

3,774 

3,859 

X,874 

Sand  ao.  loam  80. . . 

86 

X70 

Sxo 

934 

X.315 

1,485 

I.95« 

a,xax 

a,8ox 

3.478 

3,738 

x,689 

Loam9o.clayxo... 

ai» 

tit 

467 

848 

x,oi8 

1.569 

x.8a3 

8,035 

8,544 

8,84X 

3,a65 

1,530 

Loam  80.  day  ao. . . 

49 

axa 

466 

805 

i.xoa 

«»3U 

x,865 

8,077 

a,6a8 

3,095 

3,398 

1,545 

Loam  70,  day  30... 

85 

339 

806 

x,o6o 

x,a30 

1,696 

1,908 

8,oao 

8,67X 

3,095 

3.731 

1,695 

Loam  60.  day  40. .. 

X70 

855 

7ax 

x,i88 

1,357 

x,78x 

8,078 

8,460 

8,678 

3,865 

3-90X 

i,8o4 

Loam  40,  day  60... 

X70 

854 

484 

484 

1,187 

»|654 

1,696 

x,866 

8,ao5 

3,350 

3.90X 

1,557 

Loam 30. day  70... 

«54 

48 

339 

593 

996 

X.738 

a,  xao 

a,x6a 

3.095 

8,756 

3.604 

X,609 

Loam  ao.  day  80. . . 

60 

x8 

44a 

883 

X,805 

x,586 

x,67x 

8,350 

8,774 

3,198 

3,96x 

X.644 

Loam  xo,  day  90. . . 

X70 

467 

594 

1,448 

89X 

1,569 

a.078 

8,7x4 

3.096 

3,816 

4,840 

1,916 

Aycface. . . .  •  • 

X47 

a6o 

594 

X,009 

1,369 

l>853 

8,836 

8,687 

3.848 

3,8a6 

4,857 

RELATIVE  TOXiaXY  OF  THE  SALTS 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  relative  toxicity  of  the  three  salts  and 
averaging  together  the  3riel^  of  dry  matter  from  all  tmnblers  in  series 
having  the  same  salt  content,  we  obtain  the  results  shown  in  figure  27, 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  normal  y\€iA  from  all  soil  tyipes  and 
moisture  ccmtents  for  each  concentration  of  each  salt  as  added.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  up  to  1,000  p.  p.  m.  all  the  salts  are  beneficial  in  the 
action,  the  carbonate  being  especially  so.  After  1,500  p.  p.  m.  all  the 
salts  become  increasingly  toxic,  the  chlorid  most  so  and  the  sulphate  least, 
^th  the  carbonate  about  halfway  between. 

Two  very  noticeable  features  of  these  results  are  that  the  chlorids 
average  about  twice  as  toxic  as  the  carbonate  on  a  basis  of  what  was 
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added,  and  that  there  is  notable  discrepancy  between  the  carbonate 
added  to  the  soil  and  the  amount  as  determined  by  water  extraction. 
It  would  seem  that  these  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  offered  as  a  mutual 

HoCf  fnf>.p'm'atdty  jo// 

^0  KOOO        ZfiOO        JifiOO        ifiO^ 
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Pig.  aS'~'I>iACna>  showfaif  the  number  of  wheat  pfants  up  and  the  dry  matter  prodooed  in  ax 
loam  and  peat  maintained  at  different  moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  cfalorid, 
carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate  added  in  various  concentrations. 

explanation  of  one  another.     Neither  of  these  peculiarities  was  observed 
in  our  studies  with  sand. 

Practically  all  of  the  results  showing  the  carbonates  to  be  more  toxic 
than  the  chlorids  have  been  obtained  from  studies  in  solutions  and  in 
sand  cultures  or  from  field  studies  where  the  salt  has  been  determined 
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by  water  extractions.  This  extraction  in  experiments  of  this  kind  does 
not  show  all  of  the  alkali  carbonates  that  have  been  added.  In  averaging 
all  the  determinations  it  will  be  seen  that  less  than  half  of  the  salt  added 
was  extracted.    While  this  is  not  enough  to  change  the  results  to  the 
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Pxc.  26.— Diagram  showinf  the  number  of  wheat  plants  up  and  the  dry  matter  produced  in  %\  days  in 
loam  and  manure  maintahKd  at  different  moisture  contents  and  containing  sodium  dilorid.  sodium 
carbonate*  and  aodimn  solpfaate  in  various  coooentrations. 

customary  statement  that  the  carbonates  are  twice  as  toxic  as  the 
chlorids,  it  shows  possibilities  in  this  direction.  The  method  of  extracting 
was  as  follows:  Fifty  gm.  of  the  oven-dry  soil  were  added  to  500  cc.  of 
distilled  water  and  stirred  with  a  wooden  paddle  for  five  minutes.     The 
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solution  was  allowed  to  settle  for  an  hour  and  filtered  through  a  Pasteur- 
Chamberland  filter.  Ten  to  fifty  cc.  of  the  clear  solution  were  titrated 
with  NI50  sulphuric  add,  with  methyl-orange  as  indicator  and  the 
results  expressed  as  sodium  carbonate.  In  cases  where  there  was  much 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  the  solution  was  very  black,  but  by  diluting 
with  neutral  water  to  a  yellowish-brown  color  the  end  point  could  always 
be  distinctly  observed  by  one  accustomed  to  making  the  titration.  It 
was  found  that  this  method  gave  as  nearly  complete  an  extraction  as 


Fig.  a?.— Oraphs  ahowint  the  perccnUgc  of  normal  yield  of  dry  matter  of  wheat  piodnced  in  tx  days  with 
varions  coacentratioos  of  added  sodium  chlorid,  sodum  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate.  Averace 
of  all  trials. 

any  method  of  cold-water  extraction  that  we  could  find,  but  the  solution 
was  never  complete.  Since  most  field  studies  are  made  by  water  extrac- 
tions, this  may  offer  a  partial  explanation  of  the  unususd  nature  of  our 

results. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  There  is  a  great  need  for  definite  information  regarding  the  toxicity 
of  alkali  salts  in  the  soil. 

(2)  This  paper  reports  about  12,000  determinations  of  the  effect  of 
alkali  salts  on  plant  germination  and  growth  under  different  conditions. 
'  (3)  Size  of  particles  of  a  sand  independent  of  other  factors  does  not 
seem  appreciably  to  influence  the  toxicity  of  alkali 
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(4)  Loam  soils  are  more  tolerant  of  alkali  than  either  sand  or  clay. 
The  coarser  loams  are  more  tolerant  than  the  finer  at  the  same  moistw« 
content,  but  if  the  heavier  loams  are  maintained  at  an  equivalent  moisture 
content  they  are  more  tolerant 

(5)  Organic  matter  increases  the  resistance  to  alkali  when  the  soil 
containing  it  is  given  sufficient  moisture,  but  where  present  in  large 
quantities  organic  matter  decreases  the  resistance  if  the  moisture  supply 
is  low. 

(6)  Increasing  the  moisture  content  of  a  soil  up  to  the  maximum  that 
will  produce  good  crops  increases  resistance  to  alkali. 

(7)  The  toxicity  of  sodium  chlorid  and  sodium  sulphate  seems  to 
depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  relation  between  concentration  of  salt 
and  percentage  of  moisture  present,  while  the  toxicity  of  sodium  car- 
bonate is  more  largely  affected  by  the  presence  of  oiganic  matter. 

(8)  Organic  matter  in  the  soil  seems  actually  to  remove  sodium  car- 
bonate from  the  soil  solution  in  large  quantities. 

(9)  This  probably  explains  why  in  experiments  where  sodium  carbonate 
is  added  to  a  loam  soil,  it  is  less  toxic  than  sodium  chlorid,  while  in  field 
studies  where  the  salt  is  determined  by  analyses,  and  in  solution  and 
sand  culture  studies  the  sodium  carbonate  is  more  toxic. 

Practical  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  are: 
(i)  Loam  soils  and  soils  with  a  high  water-holding  capacity  may  be 
successfully  farmed  at  a  higher  alkali  content  than  others. 

(2)  Soils  in  which  alkali  reduces  crop  3rields  should  be  kept  as  moist 
as  is  compatible  with  good  plant  growth. 

(3)  Manure,  or  other  organic  matter,  should  be  beneficial  to  alkali 
soils,  especially  those  high  in  carbonates. 
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SOIL   ACIDITY  AS   AFFECTED    BY   MOISTURE    CONDI- 
TIONS OF  THE  SOIL 

By  S.  D.  Conner 
Associate  Chemist  in  Soils  and  Crops ,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In  an  investigation  of  soils  from  tiled  and  untiled  land  it  has  been 
found  that  the  drained  was  not  as  acid  as  the  undrained  soil  {2).^  To 
throw  more  light  on  the  effect  of  moistuire  on  soil  acidity,  five  typical 
add  Indiana  soils  were  selected  for  investigation  under  controlled  mois- 
ture conditions:  Soil  A,  a  yellow  silty  clay  from  Jennings  County;  soil  B, 
a  whitish  silt  loam  from  Jennings  County;  soil  C,  a  brown  silt  loam  from 
Tippecanoe  County;  soil  D,  a  black  peaty  sand  from  La  Porte  County; 
and  soil  £,  a  dark-brown  peat  from  De  Kalb  County. 

Equal  quantities  of  each  of  these  soils,  the  anal3rses  of  which  are  given 
in  Table  I,  were  kept  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  at  full  water-holding 
ei^Mudty,  at  one-half  water-holding  capacity,. and  at  one-fourth  water- 
bdding  capacity.  Other  portions  of  each  soil  were  taken  when  pots 
were  filled  and  kept  in  an  air-dry  condition  in  the  laboratory.  The 
pots  were  of  galvanized  iron  of  770  cubic  inches  capacity,  heavily  coated 
on  the  inside  with  paraffin.  The  soil  in  each  pot  was  kept  under  the 
desired  moisture  conditions  by  weighing  them  two  or  three  times  each 
week  and  replenishing  the  evaporated  moisture  with  pure  distilled  water. 
The  water-holding  capacity  of  each  soil  was  determined  by  placing  a 
perforated  bottom  cylinder  containing  about  100  gms.  of  loose  dry  soil 
in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allowing  the  sample  to  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated, then  weighing.  The  soils  fully  saturated  with  water  soon  became 
more  or  less  puddled,  and  the  moisture  determinations  of  these  samples 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  test  showed  less  than  the  calculated  percentage 
ci  water.  The  moisture  determinations  of  the  samples  with  one-fourth 
and  one-half  water-holding  capacity  were  approximately  the  same  as  the 
calculated  percentages.  The  soils  were  placed  in  the  pots  February  27, 
a  91 7,  and  the  experiment  was  continued  for  one  year,  after  which  they 
were  sampled  by  means  of  a  soil  tube,  taking  a  vertical  core  of  soil  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  pot.     Each  sample  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  divided 

1  Rdermce  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to '  'literature  dted,  '*  p.  329. 
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into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  sealed  in  an  air-tight  jar.  The  other 
was  spread  out  and  air-dried  in  the  laboratory.  Moisture  was  determined 
in  both  the  moist  and  the  air-dry  samples.  Acidity  was  determined  by  the 
Hopkins  potassium-nitrate  method/  by  the  C.  H.  Jones  caldum-acetate 
method  (4),  and  by  the  ethyl-acetate  method  (j).  The  results  of  these 
determinations  are  given  in  Table  II.  In  making  the  acidity  determina- 
tions, the  moisture  contents  of  the  soils  were  taken  into  consideration  so 
that  the  proportions  of  dry  soil  to  water  and  reagent  used  in  making  the 
tests  were  the  same  for  all  samples  of  both  wet  and  air-dry  soils. 

,  Table  I. — Analyses  of  soils  used 


Dctermiaed.o 


A. 

*    B. 

c. 

D. 

B. 

Percent. 

Percmi. 

PerceiU. 

Percent. 

PerctmL 

3.57 

3.9a 

7-45 

la  13 

85.20 

.27 

.25 

.40 

.21 

.17 

.18 

.17 

.37 

.  10 

.46 

.40 

.24 

.61 

•23 

.20 

.08 

.04 

.17 

.04 

.02 

3.68 

1.28 

3- 04 

1.04 

.48 

4.68 

3.80 

4-57 

3.09 

.85 

.OS 

.06 

.  15 

.  zo 

.13 

.  13 

.  10 

.  16 

.  zz 

•31 

87.76 

92.57 

83.42 

85.50 

12.31 

.07 

.  12 

.  22 

.40 

2.04 

.73 

I.  31 

2.25 

5.72 

50.19 

.70 

I.  17 

3-^3 

4.96 

52.00 

I- SO 

1.30 

1.84 

1.90 

8.38 

5.460 

2,220 

460 

2,520 

5,080 

5,87s 

4,875 

8,125 

10,625 

69.750 

48.6 

48.7 

55-1 

67.1 

20a  0 

Volatile  matter 

Potassium  oxid  (K3O) 

Calcium  oxid  (CaO) 

Magnesium  oxid  (MgO) 

Man|;aiiese  oxid  (Mn^O^) 

Feme  oxid  (Fe,0.) 

Aluminium  oxid  ( AljO,) 

Phosphorus  oxid  (PjOs) 

Sulphate  (SOj) 

Residue 

Nitrogen 

Humus  (acid)  ^ 

Humus  c 

Hygroscopic  moisture 

Acidity: 
Potassium-nitrate  method  ^'.Ib 
Calcium-acetate  method  <* .  .lb 

Water-holding  capacity  « 


o  WiLBY,  H.  W..  ed.    opnoAL  and  provisionai.  xbtbods  or  analysis.  AsaociATHm  op  opnciAi,  agki- 

CULTURAX,  CH811I8TS  A8  COBCPILSO  BY  THS  COMBCXTTBB  ON  RSVISION  OF  METHODS.      U.  S.  Dq>t.  AgT.   BUT. 

Chem.  Bui.  107  (rev.),  aya  P-.  X3  fie-  1908.    Reprinted,  19x3. 
5  AjEonoaia  scrfuble  without  previous  washing  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 
«  Washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  digested  with  ammonia,  filtered,  and  refihered  till  dear. 

*  Pounds  of  caldum  carbonate  required  to  neutralize  a.000,000  pounds  of  sotL 

*  Water-holding  capadty  in  grams  of  water  per  100  gm.  of  dry  soil. 

In  studying  the  results  given  in  Table  II,  the  following  rather  striking 
points  are  noted : 

In  each  soil  the  degree  of  acidity,  as  indicated  by  all  the  methods  used, 
was  greater  when  the  soil  was  held  at  one-half  water-holding  capacity 
than  when  it  was  held  at  one-fourth  water-holding  capacity. 

All  the  soils  which  had  been  carried  at  one-half  water-holding  capacity 
were  more  acid  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  Hiis 
is  in  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  Noyes  and  Yoder  (5). 

The  soils  high  in  organic  matter  gave  greater  acidity  when  held  at  full 
water  capacity  than  when  kept  one-half  saturated  with  water.  The  soils 
low  in  organic  matter  gave  a  lower  degree  of  acidity  when  kept  at  full 
water  than  when  kept  at  one-half  water-holding  capacity. 

»  Wiley,  H.  W.,  cd.    op.  ot. 
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TabvH  II. — Relative  acidities  of  soils  with  different  moisture  conditions,  and  changes 

due  to  drying 


SotL 

Potaashim-nstrate 
method.^ 

Calchnn-acetaUxnethod.0 

Bthyl-aceUte  method.^ 

Moist. 

Dried. 

Change. 

Moiit. 

Dried. 

Change. 

Moist 

Dried. 

Change. 

(Start 

5»46o 
4,160 

6rXSO 

3,475 

9,t90 

x,7ao 
3»xoo 
3.7*5 
1,775 

630 
975 
450 

a,5ao 
«,36o 
3,  "5 
3,6as 
1,850 

5.o«o 
5»ooo 
4,000 
5i40O 
6,7»o 

5,S75 
7,000 
9.000 
6,«so 

4,875 
5,000 
6,a50 
7,000 
5,500 

8,xa5 
7,500 
9,000 
zo,ooo 
5iOOO 

10, 6*5 
9,500 
X3,ooo 
xa,500 
9,500 

69,750 
66,000 
63,500 
65,000 
69,500 

Kad 

A*... 

3^  water 

6,i6s 
3»7SO 

-  X5 

-  875 

9,500 
7,000 

-  500 

-  750 

0.00XX 
.0009 

aooo6 
.0006 

—a  000s 

-  .0003 

Pull  water 

fStart 

End 

B 

K  water 

3f075 
3»6a5 
a,aoo 

±       '5 

+     100 

—    4S5 

6,  as© 
7»SOO 
6,500 

0 
-    500 
— x,ooo 

.0034 
.0038 
.0096 

.OOZI 

.0017 
.00x3 

-  .ooas 

—  .ooax 

H  water 

Pull  water  .....  .  . 

-  .0013 

fStazt 

End 

c 

><  water 

7aj 
1,000 

-  75 

-  as 

-1,700 

8,000 
8,750 
6,a50 

+x,ooo 
+x,a50 
-x,a50 

.ooa7 

.0089 

.ooas 

.0013 
.0013 
.oozx 

=  -"SS 

>{  water 

PuU  water 

—  .00x4 

fStart 

Riid        

D 

Xwater 

a»87S 
3,300 
3i7oo 

-1,850 

10,750 
xz,50o 
ia,ooo 

+a,,50 
+x,ooo 
-a,  500 

.oo8x 
.0090 
.0090 

.0050 
.0050 
.0055 

-  .oo$x 

—  .0040 

^<  water 

PuU  water 

-  .OOSS 

fStart 

End 

E 

>^  water 

3f950 

+  50 

-i,»8o 

63,500 
7a,  500 
76,000 

0 
—7,500 
-6,500 

.oo8x 
.0x03 
.oxao 

.0064 
.0060 

—  .0017 

H  water 

—  .0039 

PmU  water. 

•  Results  eKpreaeed  fai  xMMinds  of  calcium  carbonate  required  for  a.000.000  pounds  ioiL 
b  Ten  gin.  of  soil  were  placed  in  xoo  cc.  of  pure  5  x>er  cent  ethyl-acetate  sdution  and  shaken  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  solutions  were  kept  in  a  thermostat  at  a?*  C.  for  a4  hours.  Then  10  cc.  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  was  removed  and  titrated  with  Nl»  sodium  hydraxid.  phenolphthakin  being  used  as  the  indicator. 
The  figures  reixirted  are  the  constants  calculated  from  the  formula  K^s^lt  (log  a/«^.  where  a  equals  grams 
of  ethyl  acetate  at  start  and  o-z  equals  grams  of  ethyl  acetate  kft  at  t  (one  day).  The  constant  for  N 1 1,000 
acetic  add  carried  under  like  conditions  was  a  0004  and  for  N/t.ooo  nitric  add  it  was  0.0039-  These  con- 
stants are  relative  only.  Autocatalysis  was  n<^ed  in  longer  time  rracticms,  but  this  factor  has  been  ignored 
in  the  calculations  reported. 

c  There  was  not  enough  of  soil  A,  and  the  one-fourth  water-holding  capacity  pot  was  omitted. 

When  the  samples  of  moist  soil  taken  at  the  dose  of  the  experiment  were 
air-dried,  those  samples  that  had  been  kept  saturated  decreased  markedly 
in  acidity  according  to  all  methods  used.  When  the  samples  kept  at  one- 
fourth  and  one-half  water  capacities  were  air-dried,  all  deceased  in  acidity 
according  to  the  ethyl-acetate  method,  but  the  Hopkins  and  Jones 
methods  gave  both  increases  and  decreases  in  acidity.  While  the  acidity 
was  generally  decreased  when  the  soils  were  air-dried,  the  degree  of  acidity 
equilibrium  reached  varied  to  a  large  extent,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  caused  by  the  variation  in  moisture  content  at  which  the  soil 
had  been  held.  For  instance,  while  undried  soils  containing  much 
organic  matter  gave  a  higher  acidity  at  full  water  than  at  half  water 
capacity,  these  same  soils  when  air-dried  gave  a  much  lower  acidity  after 
being  held  at  full  water  than  when  held  at  one-hcdf  water-holding 
capacities.  This  reversal  in  order  of  acidity  is  not  so  apparent  with  soils 
low  in  organic  matter. 

Preliminary  tests  were  made  on  the  soils  from  samples  taken  nine 
months  from  the  beginning.  The  results  obtained  with  the  samples 
from  the  pots  of  fully  saturated  soil  show  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
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soils  to  slight  variations  in  moisture.  The  sample  of  fully  saturated 
soil  C,  taken  at  nine  months,  lost  some  moisture  before  it  was  determined, 
in  which  condition  it  had  27.2  per  cent  of  water  and  400  pounds'  acidity 
by  the  potassium-nitrate  method.  Three  months  later  a  sample  of  soil 
from  the  same  pot  had  an  acidity  by  the  same  method  of  2,150  pounds 
with  30.6  per  cent  of  water.  The  soil  from  this  pot  showed  but  a  slight 
trace  of  iron  in  the  potassium-nitrate  extract  with  27.2  per  cent  of  water 
and  a  very  large  amount  with  30.6  per  cent  of  water.  This  increase  in 
acidity  and  of  soluble  iron  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fully  satuated  con- 
dition rather  than  the  longer  time  elapsed. 

The  relative  acidities  of  the  various  soils,  hig^  or  low  in  oiganic  matter, 
gave  quite  wide  variations  with  the  different  methods.  In  general,  the 
potassium-nitrate  method  measures  mineral  acidity,  owing  to  add-re- 
acting  silicates,  and  to  a  less  degree  it  measures  add  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  The  caldum-acetate  method,  on  the  other  hand,  measures 
addity  due  to  add-reacting  silicates,  and  in  addition  it  responds  readily 
to  add  organic  matter.  With  soils  high  in  organic  matter  the  results 
due  to  this  method  are  influenced  by  organic  matter  more  than  by  add 
silicates.  Water-soluble  addity  only  slightly  affects  the  results  shown 
by  either  the  potassium-nitrate  or  the  calcium-acetate  methods.  The 
results  shown  by  the  ethyl-acetate  test  are  very  largely  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  water-soluble  addity  of  the  soiL  Hiese  results 
would  be  affected  by  nitrates,  sulphates,  or  chlorids  of  aluminium,  iron, 
and  to  a  slight  degree  by  manganese  salts;  also  by  any  soluble  add  re- 
acting organic  matter.  Pure  silicates  which  show  a  very  high  addity  by 
other  methods  and  which  are  not  soluble  in  water  do  not  affect  ethyl 
acetate  at  all  (j). 

In  titrating  the  potassium-nitrate  addity  determinations,  quite  <fis- 
tinct  differences  were  noted  in  the  character  of  the  predpitates  formed. 
In  order  to  study  this  point,  determinations  were  made  of  the  metals 
which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  reactions  between  the  normal  potassium- 
nitrate  solution  and  the  soil.  Table  III  gives  the  bases  and  soluble  silica 
found  in  100  cc.  of  potassium-nitrate  extract  from  both  the  wet  and  the 
air-dried  soils;  also  the  increases  or  decreases  of  soluble  matter  found  on 
air  dr3ang  the  soil  samples.  These  results  show  that  considerable  iron 
was  made  soluble  when  the  soil  was  kept  fully  saturated.  This  soluble 
iron  was  apparently  all  in  the  ferrous  state.  After  the  soils  were  air-dry, 
the  iron  was  very  quickly  and  almost  completdy  oxidized,  as  the  air-dry 
soil  showed  but  little  soluble  iron.  This  chemical  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  undoubtedly  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  decrease  in 
addity  caused  by  drying  the  fully  saturated  samples.  Soluble  iron  is 
sddom  found  in  soil  solutions  in  very  large  amounts,  which  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  procedure  in  preparing  soil  samples  for 
analysis  is  first  to  air-dry  them,  allowing  ample  opportunity  for  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron. 
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TaslB  III. — Soluble  oxids  in  normal  potassium^nitrate  extract  of  soils  with  changes 

due  to  drying 

ptesolts  CAiwcMed  as  grams  of  ozkls  per  xoo  cc.  of  extract  from  acidity  dcterminationsl 


Soil 


Moistare  treatment. 


Silicic  cadd. 


Wet.      Dry.     Change. 


Aluminium  oodd. 


Wet.      Dry.     Change. 


Perric  ootid. 


Wet.       Dry.    IChange. 


/Hwatef 
•'vFullwal 


iter.... 
Iter. 


t^  water 

...|H  water 

iPttOwat 


C... 


(K  water 

D...{»  water 

iFuUwal 


J^  water.... 
Mwater.... 
iFun  water. 


Kwater.... 
Mwater.... 
Fun  water. 


o>oo6fl 
.0045 


.0045 
.0046 

.0033 
.OPS7 
.0034 

.0050 
.oos6 


.0053 
.0058 


0.0065 
.0048 

•  0039 
.0057 
.0034 

.0036 
.0066 
.0032 

.0054 
.004X 
.0030 

.ooax 
.0030 
.0040 


+ObO003 
+  .0003 

—  .00x0 
4-  .00x9 

—  .0099 


+  .00«9 


+  .0004 

—  .00x5 

—  .00x9 

—  .003a 

—  .0098 
.0050 


0.04*1 
.0x79 

.oao7 

.09X0 

.0079 

.007S 
.0084 
.0079 

.0x93 
.0934 
.0995 

.oaxo 
.0x99 
.0907 


0.Q989 
.0x80 

.0950 
.0936 
.0078 

.0070 
.0056 
.0054 

.0958 
.0304 
.0068 

.0x36 
.0x66 
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There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  amounts  of  manganese  found  in 
some  of  the  soils.  The  manganese,  like  the  iron,  appears  to  have  been 
very  largely  reduced  and  made  soluble  by  saturating  the  soil  with  water 
and  excluding  the  air.  In  soils  A  and  C  over  one-half  the  total  soil 
manganese  was  dissolved  by  the  potassium-nitrate  solution.  Unlike 
iron,  the  manganese  did  not  rapidly  oxidize  upon  air-dr3dng  the  soil. 
Undoubtedly,  under  proper  conditions,  oxidation  of  manganese  takes 
place,  although  much  less  rapidly  than  that  of  iron.  In  view  of  the 
wide  variations  between  the  manganese  results,  new  solutions  were 
prepared,  and  the  gravimetric  determinations  were  checked  and  con- 
firmed by  means  of  the  Volhard  volumetric  and  the  lead-peroxid  colori- 
metric  methods. 
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The  soluble  aluminium  decreased  when  the  fully  saturated  soils  con- 
taining much  organic  matter  were  dried.  With  soils  B  and  D,  one- 
fourth  and  one-hcdf  saturated  with  water,  the  soluble  aluminium  in- 
creased on  air-drying.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  acidity,  which  likewise 
increased  when  these  soils  were  dried.  Different  investigators  have 
endeavored  to  correlate  the  amounts  of  soluble  aluminium  and  iron 
with  the  degree  of  acidity  as  obtained  with  the  potassium-nitrate  method. 
The  results  given  in  Tables  II  and  III  show  a  certain  correlation  along 
this  line,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  titrated  acidity  can  not  be 
entirely  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  potassium-nitrate  solu- 
ble aluminium  and  iron.  This  acidity  is  apparently  partly  due  to  solu- 
ble acid  organic  compounds  in  addition  to  the  iron  and  aluminium 
compounds. 

The  amount  of  calcium  in  solution  varied  to  a  large  degree  in  inverse 
relation  to  the  aluminium  and  iron.  In  all  the  soUs,  except  the  peat 
(E),  the  solutions  from  the  air-dried  soils  contained  more  calcium  than 
did  those  from  the  undried  soils.  Magnesium  and  soluble  silica  showed 
no  striking  variations  due  to  the  varied  moisture  conditions. 

The  changes  shown  in  the  degrees  of  acidity  and  also  the  differences  in 
the  amounts  of  soluble  bases  occurring  when  the  soil  samples  are  air-dried 
indicate  the  importance  of  further  study  of  soils  and  soil  reactions  on 
samples  which  are  kept  under  field  moisture  conditions.  Some  of  the 
reactions  which  occur  when  soils  are  dried  are  apparently  very  rapid 
and  so  slowly  reversible  that  the  composition  of  dried  soils  may  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  field  soils. 

MOISTURE  REACTIONS  OF  ACID  SOILS 

It  has  been  noted  by  different  investigators  that  carbonated  water 
will  extract  from  a  mineral  soil  a  solution  that  on  boiling  to  drive  off 
the  carbon  dioxid  will  be  alkaline  to  phenolphalein.  This  fact  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  soil  moisture  is  not  acid  or  that  the 
soil  acidity  has  been  regulated  by  the  formation  of  carbonates.  Such 
an  extraction  of  bases  by  an  acid  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the 
laws  of  chemistry,  but  it  does  not  tell  in  what  state  of  equilibrium  the 
soil  bases  may  have  been  before  they  were  extracted.  Recent  re- 
searches would  indicate  that  the  soil  moisture  of  acid  soils  is  distincdy 
add  and  not  basic  in  reaction.  Gillespie  (j),  working  with  the  hydrogen 
electrode,  has  found  that  solutions  of  add  soils  are  distinctly  add  in 
reaction.  Sharp  and  Hoagland  (6)  likewise  found  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  hydrogen  ions  in  solutions  of  add  soils.     In  addition  they  say: 

Soils  containing  calcium  in  equilibrium  with  HCO3  and  CO,  have  a  very  sU^^itly 
alkaline  reaction 

and 

The  figure  for  Ca  (HC03)a  is  almost  identical  with  those  obtained  for  the  alkaline 
soils. 
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Tmog  (7)  and  Meacham  found  that  the  reaction  of  the  plant  sap  of  a 
number  of  agricultural  plants  was  always  acid.  As  most  plants  will 
gn>w  in  slightly  add  soils  and  in  slightly  add  water  cultures,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  nor  even  possible  that  in  such  cases  caldum  is  first 
transfonned  into  bicarbonate  before  it  is  assimilated.  As  a  result  of 
varying  the  moisture  conditions  of  add  soils  it  is  very  evident  from  the 
results  given  in  Tables  II  and  III  that  chemical  reactions  take  place  as 
different  conditions  of  equilibrium  due  to  moisture  and  aeration  are 
established.  These  reactions  are  in  the  nature  of  reduction,  oxidation, 
and  hydrolysis  as  well  as  interactions  following  the  law  of  mass  action 
between  compounds  which  may  be  made  chemically  active.  All  of  these 
diemical  changes  in  the  soil  cause  variations  in. the  degree  of  water- 
soluble  acidity,  as  shown  by  the  ethyl-acetate  reaction  as  well  as  of  the 
less-soluble  addity  which  is  shown  by  the  soluble-salt  methods.  These 
dianges  would  no  doubt  also  affect  the  toxidty  of  adds  and  other  com- 
pounds in  the  soil*  For  instance,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron  in  the  soil  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  condition  would 
reduce  toxidty  as  well  as  addity.  Add  mardi  soils  containing  much 
iron  are  unproductive  until  some  time  after  they  have  been  drained. 
These  soils  when  properly  drained  become  quite  red  from  oxidized  iron, 
in  which  condition  they  are  much  more  productive.  This  fact  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  among  observant  farmers  in  such  regions.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  soil  processes  in  which  carbon  dioxid  is  evolved 
also  produce  material  dianges  in  soil  addity  (5).  Nitrification  also 
increases  water-solubility  addity.  These  biological  reactions,  of  course, 
depend  materially  upon  soil-moisture  conditions. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  SOIL  ACIDITY 

Primarily  soil  addity  is  due  to  an  excess  of  add-reacting  compounds, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  a  deficiency  of  bases.  This  defidency  of  bases  is 
caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  leaching  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  the  drainage  waters.  A  lesser  factor  is  the  removal  of  mineral  bases 
by  crops.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  decay  the  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenous  matter  of  plants  takes  on  an  add  diaracter,  tending  to 
neutralize  bases  in  the  soil*  The  addity  of  peat  soils  is  very  largdy 
oiganic,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ash  of  the  most  add  peat  is  basic 
in  reaction.  In  mineral  soils  there  is  an  enormous  excess  of  silidc  oxid. 
This  silidc  oxid  when  free  is  insoluble  and  inactive  as  an  add;  but  it  is 
potentially  add,  and  under  humid  conditions  tends  to  form  diemically- 
active  add-reacting  silicates  of  iron,  aluminium,  and  manganese.  The 
d^pree  of  addity  of  aluminium  silicate  is  in  proportion  to  the  mtio  of 
silidc  oxid  and  aluminium  oxid  and  also  to  the  amount  of  combined 
water  the  silicate  contains  (r).  Everything  dse  being  equal,  the  more 
water  there  is  in  the  silicate,  the  more  active  it  is  chemically  and  the 
more  add  it  is  in  reaction.    The  mes^rable  addity  of  the  organic  matter 
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of  soils  is  also  increased  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water,  as  indicated 
from  the  results  obtained  with  soil  E.  Drainage  conditions  will  modify 
the  acidity  of  either  an  organic  or  inorganic  soil,  and  this  will  have  an 
eflfect  on  soil  fertility.  Of  course  with  soils  well  supplied  with  calcium 
and  magnesium,  poorly-drained  soils  would  not  become  add  until  a 
part  of  the  bases  were  dissolved  and  washed  avraiy. 

SUMMARY 

(i )  Five  different  tjrpes  of  acid  soils  were  kept  under  different  moisture 
conditions  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  for  one  year.  Portions  of  soil  were 
kept  one-fourth  saturated,  one-half  saturated,  and  fully  saturated;  also 
in  an  air-dry  condition. 

(2)  Acidity  determinations  were  made  by  the  Hopkins  potassium- 
nitrate  method,  the  C.  H.  Jones  caldum-acetate  method,  and  the  ethyl- 
acetate  method.  Samples  of  soil  from  each  pot  were  tested  for  acidity 
both  in  the  moist  and  in  the  air-dried  condition.  The  potassium-mtrate 
extracts  were  analyzed. 

(3)  The  degree  of  soil  acidity  measured  by  the  different  methods 
varied  with  different  moisture  conditions. 

(4)  With  each  soil  and  each  method  used  the  samfdes  which  had  been 
kept  half-saturated  were  higher  in  addity  than  they  were  at  the  start 
of  the  experiment  The  addity  of  the  half-saturated  soils  was  greater 
than  the  addity  of  the  fourth-saturated  soils. 

(5)  The  soils  high  in  organic  matter  showed  the  greatest  addity  when 
kept  fully  saturated.  The  soils  low  in  organic  matter  showed  the 
greatest  addity  when  kept  half -saturated. 

(6).  When  the  moist  samples  of  soil  taken  at  the  dose  of  the  experi- 
ment were  air-dried,  the  fully-saturated  samples  showed  loss  of  acidity. 
The  half-  and  fourth-saturated  samples  showed  both  gains  and  losses  in 
addity  when  air-dried. 

(7)  The  potassium-nitrate  extracts  of  the  fully-saturated  soils  con- 
tained much  larger  amounts  of  iron  than  extracts  of  other  samples. 
This  soluble  iron  was  in  the  ferrous  form  and  was  oxidized  and  made 
insoluble  when  the  soils  were  dried. 

(8)  With  the  mineral  soils  the  fully  saturated  soils  had  much  greater 
amounts  of  soluble  manganese  than  the  other  samples.  Drying  the 
soils  did  not  render  the  manganfse  insoluble  as  it  did  the  iron. 

(9)  There  was  less  soluble  aluminium  in  the  fully  saturated  minera 
soils,  but  with  the  soils  high  in  organic  matter  this  was  not  true.  There 
was  both  increase  and  decrease  of  soluble  aluminium  on  drying  the  soils. 

(10)  Caldum,  magnesium,  and  silica  showed  variations  in  solubility 
owing  to  different  moisture  conditions,  but  the  variations  were  not  as 
striking  as  those  of  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminium. 
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Q.^^5^      ^^  correlating  the  soluble  iron  and  aluminium  with  the  acidity 

^'.^"^^^ici  from  the  potassium-nitrate  extracts,  it  was  apparent  that  the 

^^^^^^i  acidity  could  not  be  entirely  explained  on  this  basis.     Doubtless 

^    ^"^^idity  is  partly  due  to  soluble  acid  organic  compounds. 

ujj^  ^^^      The  measurable  acidity  of  add  soils  varies  to  a  large  degree 

ar^  ^-^     <aifferent  conditions  of  moisture  and  aeration.    These  variations 

r  ^"^^^  to  chemical  rather  than  physical  changes  in  the  soils. 
anq^  -^^      The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  chemical  compounds  of  soils 
to    ^  ^^b.«  wide  variations  caused  by  changing  moisture  conditions  leads 
wif^^*^^    conclusion  that  some  soil  investigations  should  be  conducted 
^  ^     '^^'^■ndried  samples. 
^J^x^^^J^^      The  soil  moisture  of  add  soils  is  add  in  reaction  as  shown  by 
^^'^i^^^^S^en-ion  determinations.    As  the  cell  sap  is  also  add  it  is  not 
^L^^^^uy  to  consider  that  caldum  is  first  changed  into  the  form  of 
\\^w^^^^nate  before  it  can  aid  in  nitrification  or  be  assimilated  by  plants. 
^w^  ^  >    A  condition  of  addity  is  produced  in  humid  soils  due  to  the  leach- 
^^  cJ^  the  strong  basic  elements  in  the  drainage  water,  by  the  removal 
^  l3ases  in  crops,  by  the  decay  of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, and  by  the  hydrolysis  of  mineral  compounds  and  organic  matter. 
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DETERMINING    THE    ABSOLUTE    SALT   CONTENT    OF 
SOILS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  FREEZING-POINT  METHOD 

By  Gborgb  J.  BouYOUCOS,  Research  Associate  in  Soils,  and  M.  M.  McCool, 
Professor  of  Soils,  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

When  the  idea  was  first  conceived  of  using  the  freezing-point  method 
(sy  for  measuring  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  directly  in  the 
soil  mass,  the  first  problem  which  was  desired  to  investigate  was  the 
absolute  salt  content  of  soils.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  method  proved 
successful  it  would  afford  a  unique  and  excellent  means  of  determining 
the  absolute  salt  content  of  soils  and  thus  yield  very  important  and 
fuadamental  data  on  the  comparative  absolute  salt  content  of  soils. 
When  it  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  soils  cause  water  to  become 
unfree  and  that  this  ^mf ree  water  influenced  greatly  the  concentration 
of  the  soil  solution  (2),  then  a  direct  comparison  of  the  absolute  salt 
content  of  soils  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  investigation  was  con- 
fined to  determining  the  actual  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  of  a 
soil  at  any  given  moisture  content.  In  this  case  it  did  not  matter  if 
the  unfree  water  influenced  the  concentration  as  long  as  it  was  the  actual 
ecncentmtion  which  existed  in  the  soil  solution. 

It  was  realized,  however,  at  the  very  beginning  that  for  comparative 
studies  the  error  caused  by  the  unfree  water  was  greatly  minimized 
when  a  high  moisture  content  was  employed.  For  making  a  comparison, 
therefore,  of  the  effect  of  application  of  salts  upon  the  concentration  of 
the  soil  solution  (j,  4)  for  determining  the  Ume  requirement  of  soils  (i), 
and  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  between  soils  and  chemical 
agents  (5),  high  moisture  content  or  an  excess  of  water  or  solution  were 
employed.  In  studying  the  diffusion  of  salts  in  soils  McCool  and  Wheet- 
ing  (8)  also  employed  a  high  moisture  content  in  making  freezing-point 
determinations. 

On  account  of  the  rather  small  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  of 
nataral-normal  soils  at  very  high  moisture  content,  however,  no  attempt 
was  made  at  the  beginning  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  the  absolute 
salt  content  of  soils.  It  was  feared  that  on  account  of  this  rather  small 
concentration  and  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  unfree  water,  the 
results  would  not  be  dependable,  and  possibly  misleading.  If  the  con- 
centration of  the  soil  solution  were  rather  high  at  the  high  moisture  con- 
tent, any  small  errors  that  might  enter  in  the  determination  would 
probably  not  have  been  serious. 

1  Reference  is  made  by  ntonber  (italic)  to  "  Literature  dted.'*  p.  336. 

Jounial  of  Agricultural  Researdi,  Vol.  XV,  No.  6 

WasUngtoa.  D.  C.  Nov.  zx.  19x8 

qe  (331)  Key  No.  Mich.-^ 
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In  conducting  an  investigation  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  to  study 
the  rate  and  extent  of  solubility  of  soUs  by  means  of  the  freezing-point 
method,  it  was  noticed  that  when  different  classes  of  soil  were  washed 
until  their  soluble  salt  content  was  greatly  reduced,  their  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  was  practically  identical.  For  instance,  the  freezing- 
point  lowering  of  heavy  sandy  loams,  loams,  clay  loam,  and  days  would 
be  about  0.007^  C.  and  that  of  sands  and  light  sandy  loams  about  0.005^  C. 

This  identical  depression  of  the  difiPerent  classes  of  soil  suggested  at 
once  the  idea  that  at  a  comparatively  high  moisture  content  the  influ- 
ence of  the  unfree  water  on  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  was 
practically  n^ligible,  if  not  entirely  absent.  This  idea  led  immediately 
to  the  bdief  that  at  a  high  moisture  content  or  in  excess  of  water  the 
freezing-point  method  could  be  used  to  determine  the  absolute  salt 
content  of  all  normal  soils  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  and  thus 
afford  a  comparison  of  their  relative  absolute  salt|Content.  This  belief 
has  been  amply  confirmed. 

There  appeared  one  factor,  however,  which  was  thought  might  prevent 
the  realization  of  this  method,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  air-drying  upon 
the  water  soluble  material  of  soils.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
air-dr3ring  causes  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  water  soluble  material 
of  soils.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  if  air-drying  did  exert  this 
influence  to  any  appreciable  extent  then  the  method  could  not  be  used, 
at  least  very  conveniently,  as  the  procedure  required  the  soils  to  be  dry. 
The  recent  work  of  Hoagland  (7),  however,  made  it  very  probable  that 
air-drying  has  practically  no  effect  upon  the  ooncentratiim  of  the  soQ 
solution. 

Since  it  was  discovered  that  at  a  high  moisture  content  the  concen- 
tration of  the  soil  solution  could  be  determined  by  means  of  the  freezing- 
point  method  with  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy,  it  was  decided  to 
investigate  the  influence  of  air-drying  upon  the  water  soluble  material 
of  soils.  The  problem  was  investigated  as  follows:  Samples  of  different 
classes  of  soil  were  taken  from  the  field  and  washed  with  distilled  water 
until  practically  all  their  free  soluble  salts  were  eliminated.  As  a  rule, 
a  loo-gm.  sample  was  washed,  by  the  percolation  process,  with  500  oc 
of  water.  A  portion  of  the  washed  sample  was  placed  in  the  freezing 
tube  and  its  freezing-point  depression  determined.  The  remaining  por- 
tion was  placed  in  the  room  or  in  the  sun  and  allowed  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dried,  15  gm.  of  it  were  weighed  out  and  poured  in  the 
freezing  tube  containing  10  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  its  freezing  point 
lowering  determined  as  before.  Care  was  always  taken  to  have  the 
moisture  content  in  both  cases  about  the  same.  The  study  involved 
a  large  number  of  soils  representing  many  types  and  all  classes.  In 
Table  I  are  presented  the  results  from  a  few  representative  soils  employed. 
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Table  I. — Effect  of  air-drying  upon  the  freesing-point  lowering  of  soils 


Soib. 


Natural 

Natural 

Natural 

soils  imm^ 

soiI»  after 

soils  before 

diatehr 

wailing 

washing. 

alter  wash- 

and air- 

ing. 

drying. 

•c. 

•  -c. 

•c. 

a  027 

aoo6 

aoo6 

.020 

.006 

.006 

•033 

.007 

.007 

.035 

.005 

.006 

•031 

.010 

.010 

.038 

.009 

.010 

.030 

.010 

.011 

.040 

.010 

.011 

.040 

.ozo 

.011 

.040 

.010 

.010 

.041 

.010 

.010 

.048 

.010 

.013 

.031 

•  OIO 

.010 

.035 

.010 

.010 

.040 

.010 

.on 

California  Okley  fine  sandy  loam. . . 

California  Yolo  fine  sandy  loam 

California  Hanford  fine  sandy  loam 

Michigan  sandy  loam 

Ifichigan  silt  k>am 

Wisconsin  Carrington  silt  loam.- 

Wisconsin  Miami  silt  loam 

Michigan  heavy  silt  loam 

Kentucky  clay  loam 

Michigan  clay  loam 

California  Ramona  clay  loam 

Michigan  heavy  clay  loam 

Wisconsin  Superior  clay 

Ifinnesota  Superior  clay 

Texas  Crawford  clay , 


An  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  I  shows  at  once  that  the  freez- 
ing-point depression  of  the  soils  did  not  increase  by  the  process  of  air- 
drying.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  depression  is  practically  the  same  after 
drying  as  before  drying,  the  difference  is  only  about  o.ooi,  which  is 
within  the  experimental  error.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  air-dryix^,  at  least  once,  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
soluble  material  of  so3s. 

Prom  the  above  results  it  is  also  seen  that  the  rate  of  solubility  of 
soils  is  very  slow,  or  that  saturation  is  not  attained  very  rapidly  as  has 
been  claimed  (6,  />.  33-36),  It  took  at  least  three  hours  and  in  some 
cases  24  hours  for  the  soils  to  dry,  and  yet  hardly  any  material  went 
into  solution  during  this  time.  These  results  are  overwhelmingly  sub- 
stantiated by  the  very  extensive  investigations,  to  be  reported  later,  on 
the  rate  and  extent  of  the  solubility  of  soils,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  depression  oi  soils  at  optimum  moisture  content  increases  only 
about  0.003*^  C.  during  the  first  10  days,  or  from  0.010°  to  0.013°,  and 
that  this  depressbn  increases  to  about  0.025°  at  the  end  of  30  days,  and 
to  about  0.040°  at  the  end  of  60  days. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  firmly  believed,  therefore,  that 
the  freezing-point  method  can  be  used  to  determine  the  absolute  salt 
Content  of  soils  at  high  moisture  content  with  a  very  great  d^;ree  of 
accuracy. 

The  procedure  which  has  been  adopted  for  making  a  comparative 
study  <k  the  absolute  salt  content  of  all  kinds  of  soils  is  as  follows:  The 
soils  are  allowed  to  air-dry  if  freshly  taken  from  the  field.  Then  a  15- 
gm.  sample  of  soil  is  taken  and  poured  into  the  freezing  tube  containing 
10  cc  of  distilled  water.  The  soil  is  stirred,  usually  by  shaking,  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  its  freezing-point  dq)ression  determined. 
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For  accomplishing  the  latter  the  tube  is  placed  directly,  in  the  ice  mix- 
ture having  a  temperature  of  about  -2.5®  C,  and  the  soil  is  stirred  con- 
stantly with  the  Beckmann  thermometer  until  the  temperature  falls  to 
about  I  degree  above  the  zero  point  of  the  thermometer.  Then  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  0.5 
degree  below  the  zero  point,  when  the  soil  is  again  stirred  with  the 
thermometer  in  order  to  cause  solidification  to  take  place.  As  soon  as 
solidification  begins,  the  tube  is  at  once  taken  out  of  the  ice  mixture  and 
placed  in  the  air  jacket  in  the  same  bath.  The  soil  is  gently  stirred  and 
the  thermometer  gently  tapped  and  the  freezing  point  read  by  means 
of  a  lens.  By  this  procedure  it  takes  only  about  10  minutes  to  make  a 
freezing-point  determination. 

The  proportion  of  10  cc.  of  water  to  15  gm.  of  air-dry  soil  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best,  as  it  gives  a  sufficient  amount  of  excess  water  to 
pmctically  all  classes  of  soil,  except  peat,  muck,  and  some  soils  con- 
taining an  exceedingly  high  content  of  organic  matter.  Where  a  com- 
parison of  the  salt  content  of  all  kinds  of  soil  (with  a  few  exceptions)  is 
desired,  therefore,  the  above  proportion  is  the  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  comparison  of  the  salt  content  of  light  soils  is  desired,  the  pro- 
portion of  la  cc.  of  water  and  20  gin.  of  soil  is  more  advisable.  The 
best  mtio  is  that  which  gives  a  sufficient  amount  of  excess  water  and 
at  the  same  time  a  compamtivdy  high  concentration.  In  the  case  of 
alkali  soils  a  mtio  of  one  of  soil  to  five  of  water  may  be  used. 

The  salt  content  of  soils  can  be  expressed  both  in  d^rees  of  depression 
and  in  parts  per  million  of  solution.  The  latter  can  be  easily  and  con- 
veniently calculated  by  following  the  formula  that  a  depression  of  0.004° 
C.  is  equivalent  to  100  p.  p.  m.  of  solution  (4). 

In  determining  the  salt  content  of  natural  soils  from  the  field  the 
following  factors  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  inter- 
preting the  results:  (i)  Season  of  the  year  in  which  the  soil  is  collected; 
(2)  amount  of  rainfall  and  length  of  period  elapsed  after  the  rainfall 
before  sample  is  collected;    (3)  temperature  and  rate  of  evaporation; 

(4)  cultural  conditions  of  the  field,  whether  cropped  or  uncropped;  and 

(5)  depth  of  collecting  sample,  etc.-  All  these  factors  play  a  very  great 
part,  if  not  the  controlling  r61e,  in  the  amount  of  salts  found  in  soils. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  soils  are  thoroughly 
washed  by  the  melted  snow  and  the  spring  rains  and  when  the  rate  of 
solubility  and  nitrification  are  slow  on  account  of  the  low  temperature, 
the  salt  content  of  all  soils,  including  the  richest  soils,  is  exceedingly 
small,  amounting,  as  a  rule,  to  a  depression  of  only  about  o.oio^  C,  or 
250  p.  p.  m.,  when  the  ratio  of  water  to  soil  is  about  i  to  0.7.  In  summer 
time  after  a  long  drouth  the  salt  content  of  bare  soils  at  the  surface  is 
quite  high,  amounting  in  some  soils  to  a  depression  of  0.200^  C,  or  4,878 
p.  p.  m.  of  solution,  when  the  ratio  of  water  to  soUs  is  i  to  0.7.  Imme- 
diately after  a  heavy  and  prolonged  rain,  however,  all  these  salts  are 
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kached  away,  at  least  from  the  upper  layers,  and  the  salt  content  falls 
again  to  the  depression  of  about  o.oio^  C,  or  250  p.  p.  m.  at  the  surface. 
In  the  cropped  soils  the  salt  content  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  low,  amounting  to 
a  depression  of  only  about  o.oio®  C,  or  250  p.  p.  m.  at  the  various 
depths,  as  compared  to  a  depression  of  about  0.200^  C,  or  4,878  p.  p.  m. 
in  adjacent  bare  soil  at  the  surface.  Again,  after  a  long  drouth  the  salt 
content  of  nearly  all  bare  soils  varies  considerably  at  different  depths. 
The  variation  may  range  from  about  5,000  p.  p.  m.  at  the  surface  to 
about  250  p.  p.  m.  at  the  third  inch.  All  these  facts  find  ample  con- 
firmation in  the  data  presented  in  Table  II,  which  shows  the  salt  content 
of  a  certain  number  at  soils  under  the  conditions  described  above.  The 
salt  content  is  expressed  both  in  freezing-point  depression  and  parts 
per  million  of  solution. 

Tabls  II. — Salt  content  and  freexing-point  lowering  of  soils  at  different  seasons,  at 
different  periods,  under  different  cultural  conditions,  and  at  different  depths 


Descrlpciaa  o<  soils. 


May  so; 

altera 


May  x8; 

8  days  after 
a  rainialL 


June  la; 
ladays  after 
a  ratnfalL 


Jtilyx; 
altera 
rainian. 


July  10; 
zo  days  alter 
aramialL 


(1}  Sand,  bare,  2 
inches 

(3)  Sandy  loam, 
bare,  a  inches. .. 

(3)  Sandy  loam, 
bare,  a  inches 

Same  as  No.  3 ,  tmder 
wheat,  2  inches. 

(4)  Sandy  loam, 
bare,  2  inches. . . 

Same  as  No.  4,  under 
hay,  a  inches . . . 

(5)  Heavy  loam, 
bare,  2  inches. . . 

(6)  Heavy  clay 
ioam.bare,  a  inches 

Same  as  No.  6,  bare, 
at  surface 

Same  as  No.  6,  under 
oats,  2  indies . . . 

(7)  Clay,  bare,  2 
mches 

Same  as  No.  7 ,  tmder 
sod,  a  inches 

(8)  Clay,  bare,  2 
inches 

SameasNo.8,bare, 
at  surface 


•C. 
o.  010 

.011 

.011 

.009 

.011 

.010 

.  012 

.012 

.  OI3 

.on 
.oil 

.010 

.oil 
.  on 


in. 
250 

280 

280 

225 

280 

250 

300 
280 
280 
240 
280 
280 


•c. 

0.015 
.017 
.017 
.  on 
.016 
.012 
.018 
.019 
.028 
.013 
.015 
.012 

•015 
.  022 


m. 
375 

425 
425 
280 
400 
300 
450 
475 
700 

317 
375 
300 

375 
550 


•c. 

a  016 

.033 
.038 
.010 
.028 

.013 
.028 
.048 
.067 
.015 
.018 
.013 
.020 
.030 


Pp. 

400 

825 
950 

250 

750 
317 
700 
1,200 
1,700 
375 
450 
317 
500 
750 


•c. 

0.010 
.010 
.012 
.012 
.012 
.on 

•013 
.013 
.012 
.on 
.on 
.010 
.on 
.  on 


Pp. 

m. 
2S0 

250 

300 
300 

300 
280 

317 
317 
300 
280 
280 
250 
280 
280 


•c. 
a  018 

.035 


.0501, 

.  OZ2 

•033 
.013 

.045 
.065 

•13031 
.  OZ2 
.025 
.013 

.027 
•035 


Pp. 

450 
875 
250 
300 
8^5 
317 
1,175 
1,625 
350 
300 
675 
317 
675 
875 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  salt  content  of  soils  is  controlled  by  many 
external  factors,  and  that  when  these  factors  are  not  taken  into  con- 
aderation  in  the  collection  of  the  soil  samples  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  results,  very  erroneous  conclusions  will  inevitaUy  be  drawn  as 
to  the  comparative  salt  content  of  soils.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  many 
mvestigators  in  the  past  have  overlooked  or  ignored  these  factors  and 
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and  have  collected  samples  of  soils  irrespective  of  season,  rainfall,  condi- 
tion of  soil,  date,  and  uniformity  of  sampling,  etc.,  and  then  tried  to 
compare  the  absolute  salt  content  of  these  soils. 

By  being  able  now  to  determine  the  absc^ute  salt  content  of  soils, 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  freezing-point  method  are  increased 
tremendously.  This  method  is  now  able  to  accomplish  at  least  two  very 
important  and  fundamental  things:  First,  to  determine  the  actual  or 
real  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  soil 
from  a  very  low  to  any  maximum  moisture  content,  and  second,  to 
determine  the  absolute  salt  content  of  soils  at  a  high  moisture  content. 
It  seems  to  be  the  best,  most  unique,  and  most  accurate  method  we 
have  to-day  for  accomplishing  these  purposes. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  present  paper  the  freezing-point  method  is  presented  as  an 
excellent  means  for  determining  the  absolute  salt  content  of  soils  with 
a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Formerly  the  method  could  determine 
only  the  actual  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  as  it  existed  in  the  soil 
at  different  moisture  contents,  but  now  the  method  has  been  developed 
to  measure  also  the  absolute  salt  content  of  soils  and  thus  afford  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  absolute  salt  content  of  soils. 
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SWEET-POTATO  STORAGE-ROTS 

By  L.  L.  Harthr,  Pathologist;  J.  L.  Wsmbr,  Assistant  Pathologist;  and  J.  M.  R. 
Adams,  Laboratory  Aid,  Cotton,  Truck,  and  Forage  Crop  Disease  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The  production  of  sweet  potatoes  (Ipomoea  batatas)  in  the  United 
States  in  1917  was  estimated  to  be  a  little  over  87,000,000  bushels, 
valued  at  more  than  $95,000,000  (Monthly  Crop  Report,  December,  1917). 
Of  this  quantity  probably  about  50,000,000  to  55,000,000  bushels  were 
placed  in  storage  either  to  be  put  on  the  market  or  to  be  used  for  home 
consumption  throughout  the  winter  months.  While  no  accurate  data 
caQ  be  given,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  33,000,000  to  38,000,000 
bushels  of  the  stored  crop  were  actually  consumed;  the  remainder  were 
destroyed  by  storage-rot  organisms  before  they  reached  the  market. 
Based  on  the  estimated  average  price  of  $1.10  per  bushel  for  December, 
1917,  the  loss  would  be  approximately  $18,000,000. 

This  article  deals  with  the  rots  caused  by  17  fungi  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage.  Several  of  these  organisms  are  of  miiK>r 
importance,  the  largest  percentage  of  decay  being  caused  by  only  -a  few 
very  destructive  forms.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
underground  parts  of  the  plant  and  the  method  of  storing  the  roots,  it 
is  only  natural  that  a  large  ntunber  of  fungi  could  be  isolated.  Many  of 
these  proved  to  be  only  saproph3rtes;  others  were  able  to  cause  decay 
only  under  especially  favorable  conditions. 

The  first  phase  of  the  problem  consisted  in  making  a  collection  of 
the  organisms  found  in  the  decayed  roots  or  in  the  lesions  of  stored  pota- 
toes. Accordingly  about  40  different  fungi  and  several  species  of  bac- 
teria were  isolated.  Twenty-five  of  these  fungi  were  tested  out  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  secondary  invaders,  saprophytes,  or  weak  para- 
sites capable  of  causing  decay  tmder  certain  conditions.  Of  this  number 
17  were  found  to  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  parasitism,  the  remaining 
8  being  regarded  as  secondary  invaders  or  as  saprophjrtes.  Some  of  the 
forms  most  frequently  isolated,  in  fact,  ahnost  always  present,  were 
found  to  be  weak  parasites  or  strictly  saproph3rtes.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  two  and  often  more  forms  could  be  isolated  from  the  same 
rotted  root.  Which  of  these  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  decay  could 
only  be  determined  by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures.     The  isolation  of 
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a  single  fungus  in  pure  culture  was  no  guaranty  that  it  caused  the  rot, 
since  it  was  found  that  the  causal  fungus  often  died  out  early  and  a  second- 
ary form,  the  only  one  isolated,  took  its  place.  This  was  especially  true 
of  decay  caused  by  Rhizopus  nigricans.  Again  a  fungus  was  isolated  in 
pure  culture  from  freshly  decayed  spots  or  from  rotted  ends  of  the  potato, 
and  persistently  failed  to  cause  decay  when  inoculated  into  healthy  roots. 
Fusarium  oxysporum  is  a  notable  example.  This  organism  has  been 
isolated  literally  hundreds  of  times,  and  the  writers  believe  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  endrot  organisms,  but  they  have  failed  to  prove  it 
responsible  for  the  decay. 

Some  of  the  organisms  which  the  writers  are  classing  as  storage-rot 
fungi  are  rarely  isolated,  and  under  natural  conditions  evidently  are 
responsibk  for  very  little  loss.  However,  they  will  produce  decay  when 
inoculated  into  healthy  potatoes,  held  under  suitable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  and  protected  from  the  competition  of  other 
fungi.  They  are  mostiy  slow-growing  forms  and  it  may  be  possible  that 
they  are  crowded  out  by  the  more  rapidly  growing  saproph3rtes.  It  is 
these  organisms  ttie  writers  propose  to  term  the  "minor  rot-podudng 
fungi." 

The  study  of  sweet-potato  storage-rots  was  begun  in  1912.  It  has 
been  pushed  continuously  ever  since  as  a  major  problem  of  the  sweet- 
potato  disease  work,  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  when  press 
of  field  work)  or  the  want  of  potatoes,  made  it  imperative  to  suspend  the 
work  temporarily.^ 

A  mass  of  data  has  accumulated  during  the  period  of  five  years  that 
these  investigations  have  been  under  way.  While  it  can  not  be  said  that 
the  problem  is  finished  it  is  felt  that  the  results  so  far  obtained  justify 
pubUcation  at  this  time. 

METHOD  OF  TESTING  PARASITISM 

Gmtrary  to  the  earlier  predictions  of  the  writers,  the  parasitism  of 
most  of  the  organisms  was  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Organisms  fre- 
quentiy  isolated  and  alwajrs  from  the  same  type  of  decay,  and  of  which 
there  could  be  little  question  of  their  causal  nature,  would  not  produce 
rot  by  the  ordinary  siinple  moist-chamber  methods  nor  consistently 
under  storage-house  conditions.  We  were  therefore  forced  to  turn  our 
attention  to  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  required  to  permit  decay.  It 
has  been  notable  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  work  that  those 
organisms  which  appeared  unquestionably  responsible  for  decay  under 
natural  conditions  would  not  cause  rots  when  inserted  into  the  host 
unless  special  methods  of  technic  were  employed. 

^  Mn.  Ethel  Field  lUlotson  was  associated  in  this  work  until  the  time  d  her  retirement  in  1915.  She  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  painstaking  work  in  the  preliminary  study  o<  these  diseases  and  especially  foe 
the  derelopment  <i  technic  for  studying  some  o<  the  rots.  During  the  winter  o<  19x5  and  19x6  Mr.  C  W. 
Carpenter  entered  upon  the  work,  but  after  a  few  months  left  to  c&gace  in  pathologiral  work  etoewhere. 
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The  initial  experiments  consisted  mainly  in  smearing  spores  from  pure 
cultures,  or  hyphse  of  the  sterile  fungi,  on  unwounded  or  on  cut  surfaces 
of  healthy  potatoes.  They  were  then  placed  in  moist  chambers  with  wet 
filter  paper  in  the  bottom  and  mider  the  lid  and  kept  on  a  table  in  the 
laboratory.  Almost  without  exception  the  potatoes  remained  sound. 
These  preliminary  experiments  were  repeated,  but  differed  in  that  each 
potato  after  inoculation  was  wrapped  in  moistened  filter  paper  and  then 
in  oikd  paper.  The  results  again  were  negative,  a  few  being  infected 
with  softrot  but  no  more  than  in  the  controls. 

A  considerable  number  of  tests  were  made  with  the  different  otganisms 
by  inoculating  sterile  cut  blocks  of  raw  sweet  potatoes  in  test  tubes  with 
a  little  water  added.  While  the  results  so  obtained  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  they  suggested  the  more  promising  rot-produdng  organisms. 
Some  of  these  inoculated  tubes  were  placed  in  the  various  chambers  of 
the  Altmann  thermostat,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged  from  nearly 
zero  to  40^  C.  It  was  shown  thereby  that  temperature  was  one  of  the 
controlling  factors,  and  other  experiments  showed  that  humidity  was 
equally  important  with  most  organisms.  The  importance  of  humidity 
suggested  at  this  stage  of  the  work  that  although  the  potatoes  were  in  a 
nearly  saturated  atmosphere  in  a  moist  chamber  the  spores  were  not 
suspended  in  sufficient  moisture  to  permit  germinatiorL  It  is  a  fact 
easily  recognized  that  moisture  may  condense  on  a  damp  chamber  and 
yet  the  potatoes  remain  dry.  Evidentiy  potatoes,  as  already  reported 
(i8)^^  abcorb  the  moisture  from  the  surface,  leaving  the  spores  without 
sufficient  water  in  which  to  germinate.  This  difficulty  was  somewhat 
overcome  by  pouring  sterile  water  in  wells  about  i  cm.  deep  and  about 
I  cm.  in  diameter  made  in  the  potato  with  a  cork  borer.  Spores  were 
su^)ended  in  the  water  and  the  top  sealed  over  with  a  cover  slip  set  into 
vaseline.  It  was  hoped  by  this  means  to  retain  the  moisture  long  enough 
to  allow  the  qx>res  to  germinate.  This  practice  yielded  better  results 
than  any  previously  tried,  but  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  or  consistent, 
the  water  being  often  absorbed  before  the  spores  had  time  to  germinate. 
In  the  belief  that  previously  germinating  the  spores  might  be  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  a  decoction  from  sweet-potato  roots  was  made  as  follows : 
500  gm.  of  sweet  potatoes  were  finely  cut  into  i  ,000  cc.  of  distilled  water, 
the  whole  steamed  for  one  hour,  and  then  filtered  through  gauze.  If 
needed  for  ixmnediate  use,  2  cc.  of  this  solution  were  put  into  test  tubes 
and  autodaved  for  15  minutes  at  1 1  pounds'  pressure.  Generally  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stock  solution  was  prepared  for  future  use.  This 
was  put  into  large  flasks  and  steamed  for  20  minutes  on  three  consecutive 
days.  When  needed,  2  cc.  of  this  stock  solution  were  transferred  to  test 
tubes,  which  after  autodaving  as  above  were  inoculated  with  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  under  investigation.    After  about  24  hours,  and  rarely 

1  Reference  is  made  by  nomber  (italic)  to  "  Literature  cited."  p.  366-368. 
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over  48  hours,  this  decoction  together  with  the  myceHum,  which  often 
formed  a  pellicle,  was  poured  into  a  weH  in  the  potato  made  as  described 
above  and  sealed  over  with  a  cover  slip  set  in  vaseline. 

The  inoculated  potatoes  were  then  put  into  moist  chambers  with  wet 
filter  paper  in  the  bottom.  Inoculatioxis  by  this  method  were  usually 
successful,  except  for  organisms  that  have  been  classed  as  strictly  sapro- 
phytes. By  this  method  sufficient  moisture  and  nutrient  substances 
were  supplied  to'give  the  fungus  a  start  The  method  was  later  modified 
somewhat  to  facilitate  manipulation.  Instead  of  covering  the  well  with 
a  cover  slip,  the  hole  was  plugged  with  cotton.  K  tightly  plugged, 
enough  of  the  decoction  was  retained  to  serve  the  desired  purpose  even 
though  the  specimen  was  turned  with  the  well  to  one  side  or  downward. 
Coupled  with  the  proper  temperature  conditions,  such  extreme  methods 
usually  gave  positive  results  with  oi^ganisms  that  otherwise  consistently 
gave  n^[ative  ones.  It  may  be  argued  that  where  such  extreme  measures 
are  required  the  organism  should  not  be  classed  as  a  rot  producer.  The 
only  answer  to  this  is  that  in  our  hands  they  are  rot  producers  under 
artificial  conditions  only  when  subjected  to  this  test  and  most  of  the 
organisms  studied  require  such  a  method.  This  applies  to  some  of  the 
most  common  forms  consistently  isolated  from  a  rot  of  a  definite  type, 
and  of  which  there  can  be  little  question  of  their  causal  relation. 

SOFTROT  AND  RINGROT 

There  are  two  storage-rots  of  sweet  potatoes  caused  by  Rhizopus  nigr^ 
cans  Ehrbg.:  Softrot  and  ringrot.  The  former  has  long  been  known  as 
the  softrot  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage.  Halsted  {12),  who,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  to  recognize  it  as  such  cardully  described  it  in  1890.  In 
1892  a  rot  of  quince  (13)  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  same  fungus. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  other  observations  and  experiments 
which  show  that  R.  nigricans  is  responsible  for  rots  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
under  suitable  conditions.  Behrens  (j,  />.  31^-316),  Wormald  (4/),  and 
Hanzawa  (j6)  have  all  fotmd  it  causing  a  rot  of  tomatoes.  In  1908 
Morse  {28)  attributes  a  rot  of  fruit  to  it,  and  Orton  (29)  a  year 
later  found  the  same  fungus  associated  with  the  "leak"  of  Irish  potatoes 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  Edgerton  {10)  attributes  a 
heavy  loss  of  figs  to  the  same  fungus.  In  1916  Stevens  and  Peterson 
{32),  in  a  study  of  strawberry  fungi,  mention  /?.  nigricans  as  the  cause 
of  considerable  loss  to  the  berries  at  their  destination.  A  more  extensive 
study  of  this  same  trouble  was  later  made  by  Stevens  and  Wilcox  (jj), 
who  conclusively  proved  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  fungus  and  studied 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  its  destructiveness.  While  this  brief 
survey  of  the  literattu^  shows  R.  nigricans  to  be  a  relatively  comuMm 
rot-producing  organism  of  various  hosts,  it  is  best  known  as  the  cause 
of  softrot  of  the  sweet  potato,  to  which  it  probably  causes  more  monetary 
loss  than  to  all  the  other  crops  combined.    Compared  with  other  organ- 
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isms  causing  decay  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
destructive  and  probably  causes  more  loss  than  all  the  others  combined. 
In  fact,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  had  carefully 
observed  and  studied  softrot  under  natural  conditions  that  R,  nigricans 
was  responsible  for  it.  However,  to  determine  the  conditions  required 
to  bring  about  decay  and  consistently  to  produce  it  artificially  is  quite 
another  matter. 

Ringrot,  now  known  to  be  caused  by  R.  nigricans,  was  originally 
thought  by  Halsted  (14)  to  be  due  to  Nectria  ipomoeae  Hals.,  but  was 
later  ^own  (55)  to  be  caused  by  R,  nigricans, 

CHARACTERISTIC  SYMPTOMS 

The  so-called  softrot  begins  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  potato,  occasion- 
ally in  the  middle,  and  progresses  rapidly  through  the  healthy  tissue. 
Only  four  to  six  days  are  t}equired  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  potato  at  room  temperature.  This  time  may  be  shortened  by 
higher  temperatures,  and  correspondingly  lengthened  by  lower  tempera- 
tures. Humidity  seems  essential  only  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the 
initial  infection  of  the  potato.  Experiments  have  shown  that  decay, 
after  once  having  started,  will  continue,  though  slightly  retarded,  even 
in  an  atmosphere  almost  entirely  free  of  moisture,  the  fungus  apparently 
being  able  to  obtain  the  needed  moisture  from  the  host.  These  results 
are  in  strict  accord  with  those  obtained  with  strawberries  by  Stevens 
and  Wilcox  (j j) .  The  potatoes  are  at  first  rendered  very  soft  and  stringy, 
water  often  dripping  out  of  the  potato  when  broken  open.  It  has  a 
characteristic  mild  yeast  odor  at  first,  followed  by  a  wild-rose  to  rose- 
geranium  odor  later.  At  the  outset  the  color  of  the  tissue  is  not  changed, 
but  later  it  turns  a  dnnamon  to  chocolate-browijl.  If  the  epidermis  of 
a  decayed  potato  is  ruptured,  the  sporangiophores  and  sporangia  develop 
in  great  numbers  in  the  air  (PI.  21,  A).  On  the  escape  of  moisture  the 
potato  dries  up  and  finally  becomes  dry  and  mummified.  Observed  in 
this  stage  it  is  often  classed  as  a  dryrot. 

Usually  softrot  sets  in  soon  after  the  potatoes  are  put  in  storage  and 
continues  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  storage  period,  depending 
largely  upon  weather  conditions  and  the  management  of  the  storage 
house.  It  is  believed  that  the  rot  does  not  depend  to  any  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  sugars  and  starch  present ;  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory 
will  be  presented  later.  Softrot  is  largely  a  storage  trouble,  though  it  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  field  at  digging  time  in  wet  soils,  especially 
those  containing  a  considerable  amotmt  of  organic  matter. 

Ringrot  differs  from  softrot  only  in  that  the  infection  occurs  at  one 
or  more  places  between  the  two  ends.  It  progresses  around  the  potato 
fomiing  a  ring  or  collar,  by  the  drying  out  and  subsequent  shrinking 
away  of  the  rotted  tissue,  as  shown  by  Plate  21,  B.  The  extent  of  the 
rot  varies,  being  in  some  cases  i  or  2  inches  in  width,  and  may  extend 
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X  ii^h  in  depth,  or  entirely  throagh  the  potato.  It  may  dry  up  after 
completing  tl^  ring,  or  it  may  advance  toward  the  two  ends  and  finally 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  entire  potato.  As  many  as  three  sudi 
rings  have  been  seen  on  a  single  potato,  both  in  storage  and  in  the  field. 
Taubenhaus  claims  that  it  is  only  a  storage-rot,  but  the  writers  have  found 
it  more  prevalent  in  the  field  than  softrot. 

DISSEMINATION 

In  view  of  the  general  prevalence  and  wide  distribution  of  the  fun- 
gus, it  is  doubtful  whether  dissemination  of  R.  nigricans  is  ever  neces- 
sary to  insure  infection.  Although  the  storage  house  may  have  been 
thoroughly  disinfected,  it  is  likely  that  the  spores  are  carried  in  on  the 
potatoes,  where  they  remain  dormant  until  conditions  are  favorable 
for  their  germination  and  infection  of  the  host.  Such  an  environment 
is  soon  provided  after  the  sweet  potatoes  reach  the  storage  house.  Dur- 
ing the  sweating  and  curing  period,  when  the  temperature  is  high,  a 
certain  number  of  potatoes  are  softrotted.  Upon  the  rupture  oi  the 
epidermis  sporangia  form  in  great  abundance  on  the  surface.  The  spores 
are  then  easily  distributed  by  insects  which  frequent  such  rotted  potatoes, 
by  settling  in  the  bins,  and  possibly  by  air  currents.  A  certain  amount 
of  spore  dissemination  may  also  be  brought  about  by  workmen  preparing 
the  potatoes  for  market.  That  the  disease  is  communicable  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  often  a  number  of  potatoes  in  contact  with  each  other 
have  rotted  at  about  the  same  time.  The  rotting  of  a  number  of  potatoes 
in  contact  is  much  more  common  in  the  center  of  the  bin,  where  ventila- 
tion is  poor.  Individual  rotted  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  bins  and  else- 
where, however,  are  frequently  found.  Experiments  have  sho¥m  that 
the  h3rphae  of  /?.  nigricans  die  relatively  soon.  The  spores,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  viable  for  several  months. 

INOCULATION   EXPERIMENTS 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  had  studied  softrot  and  ringrot  imder  natural  conditions 
that  Rhizopus  nigricans  had  caused  it.  Taubenhaus  (55)  and  Tauben- 
haus and  Manns  (57)  published  results  in  which  they  claim  to  have 
brought  about  the  complete  decay  of  the  potatoes  and  the  formation  of 
mature  sporangia  on  the  surface  in  15  hours  by  smearing  the  spores  dry 
on  the  surface  of  the  potatoes  in  a  moist  chamber.  Their  results  are 
not  supported  by  those  of  the  writers.  With  several  hundreds  of  trans- 
fers of  R.  nigricans  on  various  media  and  on  sweet  potato  decoction, 
the  best  medium  so  far  tried,  24  to  48  hours  were  required  to  produce 
sporangia  at  room  temperature.  Ames  ( i)  who  investigated  the  tempera- 
ture relations  of  R,  nigricans  among  other  storage-rot  organisms,  found 
that  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  spores  could  be  germinated  was  $yi 
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boors  at  a  temperature  of  38^  to  41^  C.  No  germination  oocurred  at 
42^.  In  general,  she  found  that  the  length  of  time  required  to  germinate 
the  spores  increased  as  the  temperature  decreased.  At  25^  and  20^, 
temperatures  more  nearly  approximating  room  temperature,  13  and 
16  hours,  respectively,  were  required  to  germinate  the  spores. 

In  a  laige  number  of  experiments  the  writers  have  been  unable  to 
verify  the  results  of  Taubenhaus  (55)  and  Taubenhaus  and  Maims  (57) 
by  the  method  they  used.  Neither  have  satisfactory  results  been 
obtained  by  inserting  spores  and  h3rphse  deep  into  healthy  tissue  and 
confining  the  potatoes  in  a  damp  chamber.  Potatoes  inoculated  by 
wounding  and  wrapped  in  wet  filter  paper  and  then  in  oiled  paper  to 
retain  the  moisture  would  not  give  positive  results.  Potatoes  cut  in 
two  lengthwise  and  the  qx>res  and  h3rph8e  confined  between  the  two 
halves  would  not  rot  any  more  than  the  controls,  even  when  wrapped 
in  moist  filter  pfl4>er  and  oiled  paper  and  subjected  to  the  environment 
of  a  moist  chamber.  Spores  suspended  in  water  in  a  well  made  in  the 
potato  and  sealed  over  by  a  cover  slip  would  not  give  consistent 
results.  Chilling  the  potatoes  or  bruising  before  inoculating  likewise 
failed  to  give  anything  like  condu^ve  results.  Experiments  of  this 
type  in  large  numbers  have  been  made  on  potatoes  ot  all  sizes  taken 
from  storage  houses  at  different  times  during  the  storage  period  and 
always  with  negative  results.  The  writers  have  even  failed  to  get  results 
by  cutting  off  the  rotted  end  from  a  sof trotted  potato  and  inserting  bits 
of  the  diseased  tissue  from  the  rotted  part  into  the  sound  portion. 

Smilar  results  have  been  obtained  independently  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Hassdbring,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  has  permitted  the 
writers  to  use  his  results.  He  made  literally  hundreds  of  inoculations 
from  pure  cultures  of  Rhizopus  nigricans  into  jagged  wounds  made  with 
a  scalpel.  The  potatoes  were  then  kept  in  mobt  chambers  or  under 
bell  glasses  at  room  temperature.  Now  and  then  a  potato  rotted,  but 
not  enough  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  consistent  infection  had  been 
obtained. 

Not  until  the  writers  had  developed  the  "well  method"  described  on 
page  339  could  they  rot  the  potatoes  at  will.  A  24-hour  growth  of  Rhizopus 
nigricans  in  sweet-potato  decoction  poured  into  a  "well"  and  protected 
against  too  rapid  drying  out  would  almost  always  result  in  rotting  the 
potato.  By  this  method  rot  has  been  produced  in  large  as  wdl  as  small 
potatoes  and  in  sprouted  as  easily  as  imsprouted.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  stored  sweet  potatoes  could  be  rotted  with  equal  ease  at  any  time 
of  the  storage  period  by  this  method,  it  would  seem  that  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  potatoes,  if  contributory  to  infection,  certainly  was  not  a  con- 
trolling factor.  Hassdbring  and  Hawkins  (24),  in  an  exhaustive  series 
of  experiments,  have  shown  that  at  digging  time  the  starch  content 
is  high  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  sweet  potato  is  low.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  storage  period  the  percentage  of  starch  gradually 
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decreases  and  the  siigar  content  increases  up  until  about  March,  when 
there  is  a  slight  reversal  of  the  process.  They  have  further  shown  that 
about  March  or  April,  when  the  sugar  content  is  highest,  the  water 
content  is  not  higher,  but  actually  lower.  There  is  evidently  enough 
sugar  during  any  of  this  time  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  fungus.  In  fact, 
sweet  potatoes  growing  in  the  field  have  been  successfully  infected 
with  R.  nigricans,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  naturally  infected 
potatoes  in  the  field  at  digging  time  and  in  the  hotbed  in  the  spring. 
The  writers  have  been  able  to  infect  freshly  dug  potatoes  at  will,  as  well 
as  potatoes  in  storage  as  late  as  June. 

BLACKROT 

We  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  bkckrot,  caused  by  the  fungus  Sphae- 
ronema  fimbriatum  (E.  and  H.)  Sacc.,  to  Halsted  (12),  who  found  it 
causing  much  damage  to  the  sweet-potato  crop  in  New  Jersey.  In  1890 
he  published  a  very  good  account  of  the  disease,  which  he  attributed  to 
Ceratocysiis  fimbrUUa  E.  and  H.  This  name  was  later  changed  to  Sphae- 
ronema  fimbriatum  by  Saccardo  (ji).  The  following  year  Halsted  and 
Fairchild  (13)  published  the  results  of  an  excellent  morphological  study 
of  the  blackrot  organism.  In  fact  our  knowledge  of  this  fungus  has  been 
little  advanced  since  the  publication  of  their  work.  The  sderotial  bodies 
which  were  thought  by  them  to  be  a  st^^e  in  the  development  of  the 
blackrot  fungus  were  kiter  shown  (34)  to  be  a  separate  organism.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  blackrot  fungus  was  the  best  known,  and  its 
life  history  and  morphological  characters  better  understood,  than  any  of 
the  other  organisms  causing  sweet-potato  diseases.  Chester  (6),  con- 
temporaneously with  Halsted,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  causal 
fungus  was  carried  over  in  the  soil.  That  blackrot  is  important  as  a 
field  disease,  a  storage-rot,  or  both,  and  is  widely  distributed  may  be 
judged  from  the  writings  of  Price  (50),  Duggar  (9),  Townsend  (59),  Wil- 
cox (40),  Carver  (5),  Barre  (2),  McClintock  (26),  and  others,  all  erf  whom 
mention  it  as  a  field  disease  or  in  connection  with  storage-rot.  It  there- 
fore seems  imperative  to  discuss  briefly  this  disease  as  it  affects  the 
plants  in  order  to  show  how  it  becomes  so  destructive  in  the  storage 
house. 

If  blackrotted  potatoes  are  bedded,  the  slips  produced  therefrom  wiH 
almost  invariably  have  blackrot  or  "blackshank,"  as  the  disease  is  some- 
times called.  It  is  chtou^terized  by  blackrotted  ar^as  of  var3dng  extent 
on  the  underground  part  of  the  slip.  Plate  22,  A,  is  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  of  a  t3rpical  hotbed  infection  of  a  young  plant,  and  Plate  22, 
B,  shows  a  bedded  potato  the  slips  of  which  have  been  killed  by  the  black- 
rot organism.  The  fungus  not  only  reaches  the  hotbed  by  being  carried 
there  on  the  seed  potatoes,  but  it  will  live  over  in  the  soil  of  the  old  hotbed 
or  in  other  soils  where  infected  plants  have  been  grown.  Diseased  plants, 
if  set  in  the  field,  serve  as  a  source  of  infection  to  the  new  crop.     It  is 
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these  potatoes,  infected  in  the  field,  which  carry  the  disease  to  the  storage 
house.  Usually  when  the  potatoes  are  put  in  the  storage  house  they 
show  little  or  no  evidence  of  blackrot.  The  potatoes  with  visible  black- 
rot  spots  are  few,  and  such  are  generally  thrown  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  with  infections  too  small  to  be  seen  pass  along  into  the  stor- 
age house,  where  they  continue  their  development.  In  the  coilrse  of  a 
few  weeks  the  spots  attain  a  diameter  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  fun- 
gus, under  suitable  conditions,  has  fruited  abundantly.  The  spores  are 
scattered  about  the  house  on  the  bodies  of  insects,  by  the  settling  of  the 
potatoes  in  the  bins,  and  probably  by  currents  of  air,  and  by  other 
means,  such  as  picking  the  potatoes  over  and  preparing  them  for  the 
market.  In  some  houses  a  large  percentage  of  the  potatoes  have  black- 
rot,  though  at  the  time  they  were  put  in  storage  they  showed  no  evidence 
of  it.  Plate  23,  A,  shows  a  potato  infected  with  blackrot  and  Plate  23, 
B,  the  same  potato  two  months  later.  This  potato  was  kept  in  an  ice 
box  at  a  temperature  of  10*^  to  13**  C.  During  the  two-month  period  the 
spots  had  developed  so  as  to  envelop  nearly  the  entire  potato. 

That  blackrot  is  transmitted  through  the  soil  was  demonstrated  by 
bedding  a  large  number  of  healthy  potatoes  in  soil  infested  with  black- 
rot. The  potatoes  used  in  the  experiment  were  carefully  examined  for 
soundness,  and  then  disinfected  in  mercuric  chlorid  (1:1,000)  for  10 
minutes.  Potatoes  from  the  same  lot,  bedded  in  disease-free  soil  in  the 
same  hotbed,  were  used  as  controls.  The  slips  from  blackrot  ted  soil 
were  set  alongside  the  control  plants  in  a  field  where  blackrot  was  not 
known  to  occur.  Only  a  few  of  the  slips  when  set  out  showed  blackrot 
infection.  About  25  bushels  of  potatoes  were  produced  from  these  slips. 
When  the  potatoes  were  dug,  a  few  had  visible  blackrot  spots  oti  them 
and  were  discarded.  The  apparently  sound  potatoes  (25  bushels)  were 
mixed  with  sound  potatoes  in  a  loo-bushel  bin.  When  they  were  re- 
moved in  the  spring,  most  of  the  100  bushels  in  the  one  bin  had  to  l>e 
thrown  out,  and  a  fair  percentage  from  bins  on  either  side.  The  loss  in 
the  adjoining  bins  was  greatest  on  the  side  next  to  the  bin  containing 
the  blackrotted  potatoes.  The  disease  had  not  been  communicated  to 
any  extent  to  other  bins  in  the  same  house.  The  potatoes  from  t[ie 
control  plants  stored  in  another  part  of  the  house  all  remained  sound. 
Further  proof  that  it  is  disseminated  in  storage  was  shown  by  an  experi- 
ment in  which  blackrotted  potatoes  and  healthy  potatoes  were  mixed 
in  a  bushel  basket  and  stored.  When  the  potatoes  were  removed  in  the 
^ring,  all  but  one  of  the  healthy  potatoes  were  infected  with  blackrot, 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BLACKROT 

Blackrot  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of.  more  or  less  circular, 
somewhat  sunken,  black  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  potato.  Infi  ctinn 
takes  place  readily  through  wounds  and  through  the  dead  rootlets.     If 
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the  potato  is  cut  open  with  a  knife  and  spores  smeared  on  the  wound, 
the  organism  will  cover  the  entire  cut  surface  in  a  short  time  if  sufficient 
moisture  is  provided.  Likewise,  if  unwounded  potatoes  in  a  moist 
chamber  are  sprayed  with  the  spores,  numerousi  infections  will  result,  a 
small  rootlet  usually  being  the  center  of  the  spot  (PI.  24,  A).  It  is  likdy, 
also,  that  under  natural  conditions  infection  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner  with  or  without  wounding.  Pycnidia  usually  develop  in  the 
center  of  the  infected  area  at  the  point  where  the  fungus  entered,  or  at 
any  place  where  the  epidermis  may  be  ruptured.  Under  natural  condi- 
tions there  are  usually  only  a  few  spots  on  a  potato,  although  in  excep- 
tional cases  there  may  be  many.  Plate  24,  B,  shows  a  spot  on  a  potato 
after  several  weeks  in  storage.  If  kept  in  storage  for  several  months, 
the  entire  potato  may  be  involved  and  rendered  useless  for  food. 

In  most  infections  the  fungus  penetrates  only  to  the  vascular  ring, 
though  it  has  often  been  isolated  in  pure  culture  from  the  center  of  the 
root  (PI.  24,  C).  Taubenhaus  (34)  claims  some  resistance  for  the  small 
roots,  but  the  writers  have  been  able  to  infect  them,  and  even  the  rootlets, 
as  easily  as  the  large  ones. 

Blackrot  specimens  have  been  collected  or  received  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  where  sweet  potatoes  are  grown.  It  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  disease  is  as  widely  distributed  as  the  crop  itself. 

SUSCEPTIBI^E  VARIETIES 

Growers  of  sweet  potatoes  are  always  interested  in  knowing  whether 
there  are  any  varieties  resistant  to  this  or  any  other  disease  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  Although  no  inoculations  were  made,  records  have 
♦been  kept  for  several  years  of  the  varieties  infected  under  natural  condi- 
tions. These  records  were  obtained  either  from  varieties  identified  by 
the  Office  of  Hortictdtural  and  Pomological  Investigations,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  or  from  varieties  obtained  from  that  office  and  sub- 
jected to  natural  infection  of  blackrot.  To  this  have  been  added  data 
collected  on  visits  to  the  various  sweet-potato  growing  sections  of  the 
country.  The  following  varieties  were  found  susceptible:  Southern 
Queen,  White  Yam,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Yellow  Jersey,  Red  Bermuda, 
Red  Brazilian,  Florida,  White  Gilke  hybrid,  Vineless  Pumpkin  Yam, 
Pumpkin  Yam,  Edipse  Sugar  Yam,  Porto  Rico,  Triumph,  Yellow  Yam, 
Early  Carolina,  Miles  Yam,  Georgia,  Pierson,  Key  West  Yam,  Nancy 
Hall,  Red  Jersey,  and  an  unnamed  variety.  No.  10950  (Horticultural 
and  Pomological  Investigations  number).  In  all,  21  varieties  are  known 
to  be  susceptible  to  blackrot.  As  this  list  includes  most  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  cultivated  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  varieties  are  resistant  to  blackrot. 
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JAVA  BLACKROT 

Java  blackrot,  a  disease  caused  by  Diplodia  Uihericola  (E.  and  E.) 
Taub.,  is  probably  as  widely  distributed  as  the  sweet-potato  crop  itself, 
and  the  total  loss  from  this  disease  is  large.  It  has  been  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  specimens  have  been  sent  to  the 
writers  from  Cuba,  Isle  of  Pines,  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  Porto  Rico, 
South  America,  and  elsewhere.  It  can  be  found  in  practically  every 
sweet-potato  storage  house  and  also  in  the  banks.  This  disease  causes 
a  greater  loss  in  the  Tropics  and  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
than  in  the  northern  sweet-potato  belt. 

Java  blackrot  was  first  reported  on  sweet  potatoes  in  1896  by  Clendenin 
(7).  The  specimens  on  which  she  observed  the  disease  were  sent  from 
Java  to  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  in  1894.  From  what  we 
know  at  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  likely  that  this  disease  had  been 
common  in  this  country  long  before  then,  probably  ever  since  sweet 
potatoes  have  been  cultivated.  The  fact  that  it  was  first  reported  on 
sweet  potatoes  imported  from  Java  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  introduced 
at  that  time.  We  now  know  that  species  of  Diplodia  occurring  on 
various  hosts  will  also  infect  sweet  potatoes.  Investigations  have  shown 
(36)  that  D,  gossypina  Cke.,  D,  nakUensis  Ev.,  and  Lasiodiplodia  nigra 
Appd  and  Laub.,  will  all  cause  a  rot  of  sweet  potatoes  similar  to  the  rot 
caused  by  D,  tubericola.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  senior 
author  {18)  that  D.  tubericola  from  dasheen  (Colocasia  esctUenta)^  D, 
gossypina,  D.  maclurae  Speg.  and  Diplodia  sp.  from  mango  (Mangifera 
indica)  will  produce  a  rot  of  sweet  potatoes  identical  with  the  rot  pro- 
duced by  D.  tubericola  isolated  from  sweet  potatoes.  Further  evidence 
of  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  these  organisms  has  been  submitted  by 
Meier  (<?7),  who  found  that  D.  tubericola  from  sweet  potato  would  cause 
the  stem-endrot  of  the  watermelon  {CitrvMus  vulgaris). 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  species  of  Diplodia  from  other  hosts,  if 
inoculated  into  sweet  potatoes,  dasheens,  or  watermelons,  would  cause 
similar  rots. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  JAVA  BLACKROT 

Diplodia  tubericola  rots  sweet  potatoes  very  slowly.  Under  laboratory 
conditions  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  decay  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
and  usually  4  to  8  weeks  are  required  to  entirely  destroy  a  potato.  The 
pycnidia,  which  ordinarily  develop  in  great  abundance,  generally  appear 
at  the  end  of  one  month  on  the  part  of  the  potato  first  decayed.  They  are 
externally  coal  black,  crowded  closely  together  or  confluent,  and  micro- 
scopically suggest  minute  domelike  elevations  on  the  surface.  Unlike 
some  of  the  fungi  of  this  group,  many  pycnidia  are  completely  buried, 
the  spores  escaping  only  after  maceration  or  disintergation  of  the  host. 
The  tissue  is  first  rendered  brown  in  color,  but  later  becomes  coal  black 
and  hard.    Concomitant  with  the  loss  of  water,  the  root  shrinks,  eventu- 
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ally  becoming  mummified  (PI.  25,  A).  The  spores  may  be  of  three  types 
and  sometimes  all  three  may  be  found  in  the  same  pycnidium.  In  the 
young  pycnidium  they  are  usually  hyalin  and  i -celled,  and  occasionally 
this  is  the  only  type  found;  but  usually  a  little  later  the  hyalin  spores 
turn  dark,  and  may  or  may  not  be  septate.  In  the  old  mummied  potato 
the  2 -celled  dark  spores  predominate,  but  are  intermixed  with  a  few 
I -celled  dark  and  a  few  i -celled  hyalin  spores. 

INOCUI^ATION  EXPERIMENTS 

The  first  inoculation  experiments  were  made  on  January  16,  1914, 
when  spores  and  h)rphae  were  inserted  into  a  wound  at  the  end  of  d^t 
healthy  roots,  four  with  Diplodia  tubericola  from  dasheen  and  four  with 
the  same  organism  from  sweet  potato.  These  potatoes  were  kept  in  an 
uncovered  vessel  in  the  laboratory.  This  method  was  followed  because 
preliminary  experiments  showed  that  better  results  could  be  obtained 
by  exposing  the  inoculated  roots  to  the  dry  conditions  of  the  laboratory 
room  than  in  a  moist  chamber.  Just  why  this  should  be  has  not  been 
determined.  On  February  18,  six  of  the  potatoes  were  partially  rotted 
and  on  March  12  all  but  two,  which  remained  sound,  were  completely 
decayed,  D.  tubericola  being  recovered  in  pure  culture  from  each.  On 
May  8,  eight  potatoes  were  inoculated  with  D.  maclurae  and  placed  in 
an  uncovered  moist  chamber.  One  of  these  potatoes  remained  sound, 
but  the  others  were  completely  decayed  by  July  11. 

On  September  2,  1914,  twelve  sweet  potatoes  were  inoculated  with 
Diplodia  gossypina.  Six  were  inclosed  in  a  damp  chamber  with  moist 
filter  paper  in  the  bottom,  and  six  were  placed  in  an  open  receptacle. 
On  October  15,  in  the  open  vessel  the  results  were  as  follows:  Two  were 
completely  rotted,  two  one-fifth  rotted,  and  two  sound.  The  fungus  was 
recovered  from  the  four  decayed  potatoes.  In  the  moist  chamber  one 
was  completely  rotted,  one  one-third  rotted,  and  four  sound.  From 
one  of  the  rotted  potatoes  D,  gossypina  was  isolated,  and  from  the  other 
an  unknown  fungus. 

On  January  5,  1915,  six  sweet  potatoes  were  inoculated  with  Diplodia 
zeae  (Schw.)  Lev.    All  remained  sound. 

On  January  14, 1915,  ten  sweet  potatoes  were  inoculated  with  Diplodia 
tubericola  from  sweet  potato.  Five  were  immediately  placed  in  an 
incubator  (34*^-35°  C),  and  five  in  an  ice  box  (12.2^-13.5®  C.).  On 
February  8  two  potatoes  in  the  incubator  were  entirely  rotted,  and  one 
remained  sound.  On  February  23  one  of  the  two  remaining  potatoes  was 
half  decayed  and  the  other  entirely  decayed.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
decay  in  the  potatoes  in  the  ice  box  on  January  25,  but  by  January  29 
two  had  been  completely  rotted  by  Rhizopus  nigricans.  By  March  31 
two  were  partially  rotted,  and  D.  tubericola  was  isolated  in  pure  culture. 
The  remaining  potato  was  completely  decayed,  and  Altemaria  sp.  was 
obtained  in  pure  culture  from  it.  The  best  results  were  obtained  at  the 
higher  temperature. 
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On  March  i,  1915,  six  sweet  potatoes  were  inoculated  with  Diplodia 
fubericola  from  dasheen  and  kept  in  an  open  receptacle.  One  potato  was 
decayed  by  Rkizopus  nigricans.  By  June  i  two  were  entirely  decayed, 
and  D,  ivbericda  was  isolated  from  them.     Three  remained  sound. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  whether  or  not  Diplodia 
tubericola  attacked  the  plants  in  the  field  and  was  carried  on  the  infected 
roots  to  the  storage  house  where  it  further  developed.  A  number  of 
half-grown  plants  were  inoculated  in  the  field  by  inserting  spores  and 
hyphae  of  D.  tubericola  from  sweet  potatoes  into  the  stem  near  the  hill. 
When  the  potatoes  were  dug,  none  of  the  plahts  showed  any  evidence  of 
disease.  The  potatoes  from  all  the  inoculated  plants  were  stored  together, 
but  none  of  them  were  decayed  by  D,  tubericola.  From  these  results  and 
numerous  field  observations  it  is  concluded  that  this  organism  does  not 
attack  the  plants  in  the  field,  and  consequently  could  not  transmit  the 
disease  to  the  roots. 

DRYROT 

Diaporthe  batatatis  (£.  and  H.)  Harter  and  Field  causes  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  dryrot  of  sweet  potatoes.  It  was  first  reported  by 
Halsted  (12)  in  1890,  who  attributed  the  disease  to  Phoma  baiatae  E. 
and  H.  Later  the  disease  was  more  exhaustively  studied  by  Harter  and 
Field  (21),  who  obtained  in  pure  culture  the  perfect  stage  of  the  causal 
otganism  to  which  the  name  ** Diaporthe  batatatis'*  was  given.  The 
imperfect  stage  of  the  fimgus  is  the  only  one  f otmd  on  the  potatoes  from 
the  storage  houses  or  field  material.  They  reported  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Indiana.  Since  then  it  has  been  collected 
in  many  other  States,  or  diseased  specimens  have  been  received  from 
them,  so  that  it  can  be  safely  said  to  have  a  wide  distribution.  In  1917 
D,  batatatis  was  isolated  from  material  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  when 
inoculated  into  healthy  plants  ori  the  Potomac  flats  near  Washington 
D.  C,  produced  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  strain, 
while  identical  morphologically,  is  a  more  vigorous  parasite  than  any 
isolated  from  material  collected  in  the  United  States. 

Although  this  organism  is  quite  prevalent,  the  total  loss  from  the  dis- 
ease it  produces  is  relatively  small,  the  loss  being  more  in  storage  than 
in  the  field,  though  it  is  occasionally  found  on  the  slips  in  the  hotbed. 
Like  many  other  ftmgi,  it  wiU  grow  as  a  saprophyte  and  is  for  this  reason 
found  also  as  a  secondary  invader.  Inoculation  experiments  have 
shown  that  it  is  quite  capable  of  causing  decay. 

Diaporthe  batatatis  usually  enters  the  potato  from  the  stem  end  and 
progresses  slowly  downward.  It  grows  very  slowly,  requiring  4  to  8 
weeks  to  entirely  destroy  a  potato.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  D. 
tubericola.  Infected  potatoes  become  much  shnmken  and  wrinkled  and 
finally  mummified  (PI.  25,  B).     The  surface,  beneath  which  the  tissue 
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is  carbonaceous  to  coal-black,  is  covered  with  small  elevations,  a  milli- 
meter or  so  in  diameter  l3dng  dose  together,  in  which  the  pycnidia  are 
embedded. 

FOOTROT 

Footrot,  a  disease  caused  by  Plenodomus  destruens  Harter,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  diseases  of  the  sweet-potato  crop,  once  it  has  become 
established.  It  also  occurs  in  storage  and  is  carried  over  mostly  on 
the  potatoes  held  for  seed.  The  results  obtained  by  the  writers  con- 
firm those  of  McClintock  (26),  who  found  that  field  infection,  while  not 
entirely  lacking,  is  relatively  small,  the  disease  being  carried  to  the  field 
mostly  on  the  slips.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  fungus 
grows  slowly,  but  in  July  and  August,  when  warm  weather  comes  on,  it 
progresses  rapidly.  It  has  been  shown  {ly)  that  the  footrot  organ- 
ism invades  the  stem  of  the  plant  near  the  ground  and  grows  down 
into  the  potatoes,  causing  a  decay  beginning  at  the  attached  ends  (PI. 
26,  A).  This  decayed  portion  is  generally  slight  at  digging  time  and, 
therefore,  easily  overlooked.  Occasionally  it  may  involve  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  end  of  the  potato,  in  which  case  it  would  probably  be  thrown 
out.  Potatoes  but  slightly  decayed  may  find  their  way  into  storage, 
where  the  development  of  the  disease  would  be  continued.  By  bedding 
time  a  considerable  percentage  of  potatoes  are  thrown  out  in  a  badly 
decayed  condition.  Those  slightly  decayed,  however,  escape  detection 
and,  therefore,  may  be  used  for  seed.  The  causal  fungus  may  also  enter 
through  wounds,  or  invade  surface  lesions  made  by  other  f tmgi. 

DISTRIBUTION 

In  1913  {17)  footrot  was  known  to  occur  only  in  Virginia.  By  1916 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  {19)  were  added  to  the  list.  In  1917 
it  was  found  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  California.  In  New  Jersey 
it  is  doing  very  little  damage  as  yet,  but  in  California  and  Maryland  con- 
siderable loss  resulted  from  it  in  1917  and  1918,  respectively.  Just  how 
long  it  has  been  present  in  California  has  not  been  learned.  The  organ- 
ism isolated  from  material  collected  in  California,  when  inoculated  into 
healthy  plants  on  the  Potomac  Plats,  produced  typical  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  In  fact,  it  was  found  to  be  identical  morphologically  and  para- 
sitically  with  the  strains  isolated  from  material  collected  in  Eastern 
States.  The  following  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  inoculated 
with  Plenodomus  destruens  and  the  disease  produced:  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Stem  Jersey,  Pierson,  Miles  Yam,  Early  Carolina,  Yellow  Strasbuig, 
Red  Jersey,  Red  Bermuda,  Extra  Red  Carolina,  Southern  Queen,  Yellow 
Yam,  Pumpkin  Yam,  Vineless  Yam,  Dooley,  Triumph,  Vindess  Pump- 
kin Yam,  Nancy  Hall,  Florida,  General  Grant  Vineless  Yam,  White 
Yam,  Red  Brazilian,  and  Dahomey. 
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The  footrot  fungus  produces  a  relatively  slow  decay,  two  to  three 
weeks  being  required  to  destroy  completely  an  average-sized  potato. 
It  produces  a  somewhat  spongy  rot  and  turns  the  tissue  brown.  Upon 
the  escape  of  moisture  it  becomes  dry,  shrunken,  hard,  and  finally  brittle. 

CHARCOAL-ROT 

Charcoal-rot  is  a  rather  common  type  of  storage-rot  caused  by  Sdero- 
Hum  baioHcola  Taub.,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  collected  widely,  and  specimens  of  sweet 
potatoes  have  been  received  from  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries  de- 
cayed by  5.  bataOcola.  The  writers  have  often  isolated  it  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  and  underground  parts  of  sweet-potato  plants  injured 
in  the  field  by  other  agencies.  It  will  grow  saproph3rtically  on  most  any 
substance,  and  occurs  as  a  secondary  invader  both  under  field  conditions 
and  in  the  stroage  house. 

Sderotium  hataticola  evidently  was  originally  thought  by  Halsted  (j^) 
to  be  a  stage  in  the  life  history  of  Sphaeronema  fimbriaium,  but  after  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  disease  by  Halsted  and  Fairchild  (15)  it  was 
evident  they  entertained  some  doubt  of  its  connection  with  the  black- 
rot  fungus.  Later  investigations  {34),  however,  showed  that  the  sdero- 
tial  form  was  Sclerotium  hataticola,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
Sphaeronema  fimbriatum. 

Sclerotium  hataticola  is  another  of  the  slow-growing  storage-rot  fungi, 
requiring  about  3  to  6  weeks  to  rot  completdy  a  potato  under  moist- 
chamber  conditions  at  laboratory  temperature.  The  decayed  tissue  first 
becomes  a  chocolate  to  a  dnnamon-brown,  followed  by  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color.  As  soon  as  the  sderotia  b^;in  forming,  it  becomes  black 
or  charcoal  in  appearance.  Three  distinct  zones  differing  in  color,  there- 
fore, may  be  distinguished  in  a  potato  at  the  same  time.  The  black  zone 
contains  the  sderotial  bodies.  Adjacent  to  this  is  a  dark  reddish-brown 
area.    The  freshly  decayed  part  is  of  a  chocolate-brown  color. 

The  potato  in  the  early  stages  of  decay  is  spongy,  but  on  the  escape 
of  moisture  it  gradually  becomes  hard  and  mummified.  In  this  st^^e 
the  epidermis  is  darkened  from  the  action  of  the  fungus,  but  there  is 
no  other  external  indication  that  the  potato  is  rotted.  If  the  epidermis 
is  broken,  the  black  sclerotial  bodies  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers.  In 
a  completely  decayed  potato  these  sclerotial  bodies  are  buried  among 
the  cells  throughout  the  potato. 

INOCULATION  EXPERIMBNTS 

Several  inoculation  experiments  were  carried  out  at  different  times, 
and  in  most  cases  when  the  well  method  described  earlier  was  employed 
podtive  results  were  obtained.  The  writers  found  that  Sclerotium 
batoHcola,  like  some  other  storage-rot  organisms,  would  not  consistently 
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decay  the  potatoes  when  the  hyphae  were  inserted  into  wounds.  Inocu- 
lated potatoes  held  at  laboratory  temperature  and  confined  in  a  moist 
chamber  would  usually  decay  in  from  3  to  6  weeks.  A  number  <rf 
potatoes  were  inoculated  on  December  5, 1916,  and  43  per  cent  were  com- 
pletely or  nearly  decayed  by  January  2, 1917.  The  causal  organism  was 
recovered  from  a  potato  rotted  in  the  above  experiment  and  used  to 
inoculate  another  lot  on  January  22,  1917.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
latter  were  from  two-thirds  to  completely  decayed  by  February  23. 

SCURF 

Scurf  is  a  common  field  disease  of  sweet  potatoes  caused  by  Momlo- 
chaetes  infuscans  Hals.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  California,  the  entire 
South,  and  other  sweet-potato  growing  sections  of  the  country.  Scurfy 
potatoes  sell  for  f n>m  25  to  50  per  cent  less  on  the  market  than  clean  ones, 
depending  naturally  on  the  severity  of  the  infection.  To  this  loss  must 
be  added  those  scurfy  potatoes  which  are  so  badly  dried  and  shrunken 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  food.  The  spotted  discoloration  of  the  skin  is 
well  known  to  nearly  everyone  (PL  26,  B).  These  spots  may  be  small  and 
separate  or  they  may  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  discolored 
covering  over  the  end  or  even  over  the  entire  potato.  The  discolored 
or  infected  areas  are  for  the  most  part  present  in  the  field  before  the  crop 
is  harvested,  though  they  may  enlarge  slightly  in  storage,  and  possibly 
a  few  new  ones  may  be  formed. 

Although  Monilochaeies  infuscans  is  superficial,  the  h3rph£  penetrat- 
ing only  through  the  cuticle  (19),  it  injures  the  epidermis  so  that  water 
escapes,  thus  resulting  in  a  shrinkage  of  the  potato.  This  shrinkage  is 
slow,  but  after  one  or  two  months  in  storage  a  considemble  percentage 
is  unfit  for  the  market.  Naturally  the  shrinkage  is  greatest  in  houses 
where  the  relative  humidity  is  low  and  the  temperature  is  high.  Plate 
26,  C,  shows  a  badly  shrunken  scurfy  potato.  The  shrinkage  is  generally 
worse  at  one  end,  usually  the  end  that  was  attached  to  the  stem.  That 
there  is  more  shrinkage  at  the  attached  end  is  not  surprising  when  one 
remembers  that  scurf,  like  several  other  diseases  of  the  sweet  potato, 
is  largely  carried  to  the  field  on  the  slips.  Being  a  surface  organism,  it 
readily  grows  from  the  slip  on  to  the  roots  or  is  washed  there  by  rdns. 
That  many  of  the  infections  on  the  attached  ends  results  from  the 
spores  being  washed  down  the  stem  on  to  the  roots  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  infections  for  the  most  part  are  in  spots. 

There  are  no  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  immune  to  scurf,  so  far  as  the 
writers  know.  Data  collected  over  a  period  of  six  years  show  that  the 
following  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  are  susceptible  to  sctuf :  Yellow 
Jersey,  Red  Bermuda,  Japan  Brown,  Red  Brazilian,  Florida,  White 
Gilke  hybrid,  Vineless  Pumpkin  Yam,  Pumpkin  Yam,  Eclipse  Sugar 
Yam,  Porto  Rico,  Triumph,  Yellow  Yam,  Yellow  Strasburg,  Early 
Carolina,  Creola,  Georgia,  Miles  Yam,  Pierson,  White  Yam,  Eley  West 
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Yam,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Nancy  Hall,  Southern  Queen,  Dahomey,  and 
several  varieties  with  accession  numbers  but  not  yet  named.  McClin- 
tock  (26)  listed  approximately  these  same  varieties,  stating  that  a 
number  of  them  had  little  or  no  scurf  when  gro¥m  for  a  season  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  writers  have  found,  however,  that  many  of  the  varieties  he 
listed  as  having  little  or  no  scurf  were  the  most  susceptible  and  worst 
affected  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writers,  little  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  different  varieties, 
since  varieties  which  have  shown  a  degree  of  resistance  in  one  section 
of  the  country  are  not  resistant  in  another. 

MINOR  STORAGE-ROTS 

The  following  group  of  storage-rots  are  of  minor  importance.  They 
are  caused  by  fungi  occasionally  met  with  and  which  under  the  proper 
environment  will  decay  sweet  potatoes.  That  they  have  not  been  more 
frequently  met  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  slow-growing 
forms,  and  as  such  may  be  crowded  out  or  overrun  by  the  more  rapidly 
growing  saprophytes  which  follow  them.  This  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  the  killing  out  of  the  casual  fungus,  although  such  might 
well  happen.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  organisms  do  not  live 
long  in  their  own  staling  products.  Rhizopus  nigricans^  for  instance, 
will  often  die  in  two  or  three  weeks  in  tissue  previously  destroyed  by  it. 
Other  organisms,  saprophytes  perhaps,  may  find  abundant  food  there 
and  conditions  otherwise  congenial  for  their  development.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  saprophyte  instead  of 
the  causal  fungus  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  isolated  from  decayed 
tissue.  Furthermore,  the  causal  fungus  and  a  saprophyte  may  both  be 
living  congenially  in  the  same  decayed  tissue,  but  when  isolations  are 
made  the  latter,  if  the  more  rapid  grower,  which  it  usually  is,  will  so 
completely  crowd  out  the  parasite  that  only  the  saproph3rte  appears  in 
the  plate.  Likewise  the  temperatures  at  which  sweet  potatoes  are 
usuaUy  stored  are  the  temperatures  at  which  many  of  these  minor  rot- 
producing  organisms  do  not  grow  well.  It  is  at  the  low  or  high  tem- 
perature, thus  excluding  some  of  the  saproph3rtes,  that  some  of  these 
fungi  grow.  These  fungi  therefore  have  been  found  to  cause  rots  and 
have  been  isolated  from  decayed  potatoes  held  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  at  which  sweet  potatoes  are  usually  stored. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  none  of  the  organisms  have  ever  been 
reported  to  have  produced  decay  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage.     No 
common  names  are  known  for  these  rots ;  therefore  they  will  be  discussed 
under  the  name  of  the  causal  organism. 
83816*^—18 3 
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MUCOR  RACBMOSUS 

In  the  course  of  the  sweet-potato  storage  investigations  potatoes  have 
been  exposed  for  varying  lengths  of  time  to  temperature  a  little  above 
freezing.  After  a  few  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  2.0^  to  4.5^  C.  they 
were  usually  decayed,  and  in  these  rotted  potatoes  two  or  three  fungi 
always  predominated.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  was  Afucor 
racemosus  Fes.  In  one  experiment  four  sacks  of  about  X  bushel  each 
were  stored  for  two  months  at  2.0^  C,  and  all  the  potatoes  were  decayed 
with  M.  racemosus,  A  large  number  of  potatoes  have  been  inoculated 
at  different  times  with  pure  cultures  of  M .  racemosus  and  stored  in  the 
usual  way  in  a  sweet-potato  storage  house,  but  no  infections  resulted. 
However,  in  other  experiments  in  which  the  potatoes  were  inoculated 
and  then  stored  at  a  temperature  of  about  2^  C.  rot  was  produced  and 
M .  racemosus  was  isolated  in  pure  culture  after  two  or  three  months.  In 
one  such  experiment  100  potatoes  were  inoculated  and  M.  racemosus 
was  recovered  in  pure  ctdture  from  82  per  cent.  The  remaining  18  per 
cent  were  infected  with  an  undetermined  species  of  Mucor  and  five 
unknown  ftmgi.  That  low  temperatures  are  necessary  was  further 
proved  by  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  the  potatoes  were  inoculated 
with  pure  cultures  of  M.  racemosus,  using  the  "well"  method  previously 
described,  and  confined  in  moist  chambers.  No  decay  resulted  when 
these  potatoes  were  exposed  to  the  temperatures  of  the  laboratory  room 
or  of  an  ice  box  (10^-14^  C).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  exposed 
to  low  temperatures,  they  were  rotted  readily,  as  shown  by  the  following 
experiments. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  fungus  was  grown  for  24  hours  in  sweet- 
potato  decoction,  and  both  the  growth  and  the  decoction  poured  into  a 
"well,"  after  which  they  were  wrapped  in  filter  paper  and  then  in  oiled 
pSLper.  This  served  both  to  retain  moisture  and  to  prevent  contami- 
nation. Before  they  were  inoculated  the  potatoes  were  thoroughly 
washed  and  then  disinfected  with  mercuric  chlorid.  After  inoculation 
the  potatoes  were  divided  into  several  lots  and  placed  in  different  diam- 
bers  of  the  Altmann  thermostat.  In  these  and  subsequent  experiments 
only  the  average  temperature  covering  the  period  of  the  experiment  in 
the  Altmann  thermostat  is  given.  The  maximum  and  minimum  varied 
I  to  2  degrees  above  and  below  the  average  given.  In  one  experiment 
only  two  diambers  were  used — ^viz,  chamber  i  (average  temperature 
0.43®  C.)  and  chamber  3  (7.2®  C).  In  three  weeks  100  per  cent  of 
the  potatoes  in  both  chambers  were  from  half  to  completely  decayed. 
The  experiment  was  repeated,  using  chambers  i  (0.67°  C),  2  (4.37**  C), 
4  (8.1°  C),  5  (11.6°  C),  7  (14.7^  C),  10  (22.8^  C).  In  chambers  i,  2, 
and  4  all  the  potatoes  rotted.  The  above  experiment,  in  which  10 
potatoes  after  inoculation  were  placed  in  chambers  2  (5.34°  C),  3  (7.81° 
C),  4  (S-?""  C.),  5  (ii.o^  C),  7  (15.8*^  C),  9  (17-5''  C.),  laboratory  room 
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(23^  C),  and  an  incubator  the  temperature  of  which  averaged  about 
28^  Cf  was  twice  repeated.  In  diambers  2  and  3,  70  per  cent  in  the 
one  series  and  90  per  cent  in  the  other  were  decayed.  The  sweet  pota- 
toes at  an  other  temperatures  remained  sound. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  Mucor  racemosus  produces  a  mudi 
slower  rot  than  Rhizopus  nigricans,  about  two  to  three  weeks  being 
required  to  complete  the  destruction  of  a  sweet  potato  under  optimum 
conditions.  The  tissue  is  rendered  a  dayish  white  in  spots,  as  shown  in 
cross  section  (PI.  27,  A).  It  is  somewhat  wet,  but  spongy  to  firm.  When 
pulled  apart  or  broken  open,  it  pulls  out  in  a  fibrous,  stringy  manner. 
It  has  a  distinct  starchy  odor. 

ALTERNARIA  SP. 

Aliemaria  sp.  is  another  fungus  we  have  frequently  is<dated  from  sweet 
potatoes  held  at  low  temperatures.  Owing  to  its  prevalence  under  such 
conditions,  inoculations  were  made  by  inserting  spores  and  hyphae  into 
the  end  of  some  potatoes  and  exposing  them  to  the  ten4)ttature  of  cham- 
bers3  (7-i9*'C.),  6  (i4.4'*C.),  9  (20.9*^0.),  11  (26.o**C.),  16  (30.6^0.)  <rf  the 
Altmann  thermostat  Bach  sweet  potato  was  wrapped  in  filter  paper 
and  then  in  oiled  paper.  AH  the  potatoes  in  chamber  3  were  partially 
rotted  in  19  days.  In  chamber  6  only  a  slight  rot  had  started  and  at  the 
higher  temperatures  all  the  potatoes  remained  sound  to  the  close  of  the 
experiment. 

Altemaria  sp.  pioduoes  a  firm,  moist  rot  The  tissue  is  first  turned 
brown  and  then  gmduaUy  darkens,  but  never  becomes  black  (PI.  27,  B). 
The  potato  breaks  easily,  and  the  parts  s^Muute  without  the  formation 
of  strands  so  characteristic  of  scit  rot 

PENICn^UUM  SP. 

The  species  of  PenicilKum  which  we  most  frequently  isolated  and  with 
which  all  our  work  has  been  done  was  given  to  Dr.  Charles  Thom,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  for  identification.  According  to  his  determination 
it  belongs  to  the  expansum  group,  and  is  similar  to  a  number  of  other 
strains  for  which  there  are  no  specific  differences.  It  was  a  common  in- 
habitant of  decayed  sweet  potatoes  and  generally  of  those  that  were 
decayed  by  other  fungi.  Ckxasionally  it  was  isolated  alone  in  pure  culture, 
but  more  often  it  was  accompanied  with  one  or  more  other  organisms. 
Like  some  of  the  other  fungi  already  discussed,  it  was  most  often  obtained 
from  potatoes  held  at  low  temperatures.  That  it  may  be,  under  a  pro- 
tected environment,  a  storage-rot  producing  organism  at  low  tempera- 
tures was  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  chambers  2 
(4.44^  C),  5  (i2.o<'  C),  8  (18.7^  C),  10  (22.9°  C),  12  (26.9°  C),  and  17 
(32.0^  C.)  of  the  Altmann  thermostat  were  used.  In  chambers  2  and  5 
the  potatoes  were  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  decayed  in  39  days..    In 
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the  other  chambers  all  the  potatoes  remained  sound.  While  the  results 
show  some  success  at  low  temperatures  from  inoculating  sweet  potatoes 
with  PetUciUium  sp.,  this  fungus,  even  when  removed  from  the  competi- 
tion of  other  organisms,  must  for  the  most  part  be  considered  a  sap- 
rophyte. 

PetUciUium  sp.  forms  blue  masses  of  spores  on  the  interior  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  sweet  potato  (PI.  27,  C). 

BOTRYTIS  CINBREA 

BoiryHs  cinerea  Pers.  was  often  isolated  from  sweet  potatoes,  as  wdl 
as  dasheens  and  other  v^;etables  held  at  low  temperatures.  So  commonly 
was  B,  cinerea  isolated  that  the  writers  suspected  it  to  be  parasitic  under 
the  same  conditions  that  several  of  the  other  fungi  already  discussed 
were  found  to  be  storage-rot  producers. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  made  first  with  raw  sweet-potato 
blocks.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  results  from  the  use  of  raw  sweet-potato 
blocks  give  a  final  proof  of  the  parasitism  of  any  otganism,  but  they  do 
give  some  indications  of  what  may  be  expected  when  the  potato  itself 
is  inoculated  and  exposed  to  similar  temperatures.  The  raw  blocks  were 
cut  and  dropped  into  test  tubes  containing  sweet-potato  decoction, 
made  according  to  the  method  described  on  page  339.  These  blocks 
were  then  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  BoiryUs  cinerea  and  the  tubes 
divided  into  five  lots.  One  lot  was  placed  in  each  of  chambers  i  (i.i2®C,), 
2  (4.6**  C),  3  {e.!^""  C),  and  5  (9.4*^  C.)  of  the  Altmann  thermostat  This 
experiment  was  conducted  with  B.  cinerea  from  two  distinct  sources.  One 
strain  (No.  3900)  was  isolated  from  sweet  potatoes  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  5^  C.  for  several  weeks  and  the  other  (No.  3940)  from  caM)age 
held  in  cold  storage  (o°-i°  C.)  for  several  wed^.  In  16  days  after 
inoculation  all  the  plugs  were  rotted  in  all  the  chambers  by  both  strains. 
The  fungus  fruited  in  the  tubes.  Controls  held  for  the  same  e:q)eriment 
remained  sound  to  the  dose  of  the  experiment. 

The  above  results  were  verified  by  an  experiment  in  which  potatoes 
were  used,  nine  of  which  after  inoculation  (strain  3940)  by  the  "well" 
method  were  put  in  each  of  compartments  i  (2.4^  C),  2  (3.56^  C),  4 
(7-5**  C.),  6  (13.9®  C),  9  (20.9®  C),  and  laboratory  room.  The  results 
showed  that  this  organism  would  decay  sweet  potatoes  over  a  considera- 
bly wider  range  of  temperatures  than  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  other 
organisms  which  are  virulent  only  at  low  temperatures.  In  fact,  the  rot 
did  not  progress  as  rapidly  in  the  low  temperatures  as  in  temperatures  a 
tittle  higher.  In  other  words,  it  required  30  da)rs  to  completdy  decay  the 
potatoes  in  chambers  i  and  2,  while  in  chambers  4  and  6  the  potatoes 
were  entirdy  rotted  in  20  days.  In  chamber  9  only  two  were  completely 
rotted,  and  the  remainder  partially  so  in  23  days.  In  the  laboratory 
room  one  potato  was  completdy  rotted  and  six  partially  so  in  23  days; 
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the  other  remained  sound.  From  this  experiment  it  seems  that  medium 
temperatures  are  more  favorable  to  Botryiis  cinerea  than  the  higher  or 
lower  ones. 

Botrytis  cinerea  produces  a  gra}dsh,  soft,  somewhat  watery  rot  (PI. 
27,  D).  The  tissue  of  the  sweet  potato  pulls  out  in  strings  when  broken 
apart   It  has  a  somewhat  starchy  odor. 

BPICOCCUM   SP. 

Although  this  fungus  can  not  be  regarded  as  of  much  economic  im- 
portance,  it  was  so  often  isdated  from  rotted  sweet  potatoes  held  at  low 
temperatures  that  it  can  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  It  grows 
rather  slowly  and  is  probably  aUe  to  cause  decay  only  at  such  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  competition  of  other  fungi  is  reduced. 

From  a  lot  of  sweet  potatoes  which  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and 
then  stored  at  o^,  5^»  and  10^  C.  Epicoccwm  sp.  was  about  the  only 
fmigus  isolated.  Later  a  series  <rf  .experiments  were  conducted  in  which 
sound  potatoes  were  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  by  the  "well"  method 
and  exposed  to  the  temperatures  of  chamb^s  3  (7.19^  C),  6  (14.4^  C.)» 
9  (30.9''  C),  and  II  (26^  C)  of  the  Altmann  thermostat.  All  the 
potatoes  in  chamber  3  were  slightly  to  completely  decayed  in  three 
weeks.    In  the  other  compartments  they  remained  sound. 

Epicoccum  sp.  produces  a  slow,  firm  rot.  The  tissue  is  rendered  at 
first  slightly  ydlowish  followed  by  a  reddish  brown  color  (PI.  27,  £). 

GIBBBRELLA  SAUBINBTn 

From  the  number  of  species  of  Fusarium  that  can  be  isolated  from 
decayed  sweet  potatoes  only  a  few  have  been  shown  to  cause  storage 
rots.  Because  of  the  almost  omnipresence  of  some  of  the  species  of 
Fusarium  an  immense  amount  of  work  was  done  with  these  fungi. 
Strange  to  say»  those  species  most  frequently  isolated  are  those  which 
the  writers  were  unable  to  prove  parasitic  or  rot-produdng  organisms. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  species  shown  to  be  capable  of  causing  decay 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  seldom  fotmd  tmder  natural  conditions. 

Experiment  I. — Experimental  work  with  this  organism  as  a  storage- 
rot  fungus  was  started  in  1914,  when  75  potatoes  after  a  thorough  wash- 
ing were  divided  into  two  lots,  one  of  which  was  disinfected  in  formalin 
(i  :20o)  for  30  minutes.  Both  lots  were  inoculated  with  Gibberella  sai^ 
hinetii  (Mont.)  Saoc.  from  pure  culture  by  inserting  spores  and  h3rphae 
into  wounds.  The  treated  lots  only  were  wrapped  in  oiled  paper.  The 
two  lots  were  then  placed  in  storage,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
maintained  at  about  2.0^  C.  They  were  left  in  storage  for  four  months, 
when  they  were  removed  and  isolations  made  from  each  potato.  G. 
saubinetii  was  recovered  in  pure  culture  from  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
untreated  and  from  34  per  cent  of  the  treated  lot.    From  the  other 
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potatoes  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  fungi  was  isolated,  Atucor  racemosus  and 
Mucor  sp.  predominating.  The  sweet  potatoes  were  a  long  time  in 
storage  at  such  a  temperature,  and,  if  not  supported  by  other  experi- 
mental data,  these  results  would  have  little  value.  Even  then  they 
would  hardly  deserve  to  be  included  did  it  not  form  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  experiments  conducted  with  this  organism  and  several  species  of 
Pusaritun.  All  the  controls  in  the  above  experiment  were  rotted,  but 
none  with  G.  saubinetii, 

BxPERDfBNT  II. — On  October  29, 1914, 40  sweet  potatoes,  after  a  thor- 
ough washing,  were  divided  into  two  equal  lots.  One  lot  was  disinfected 
for  30  minutes  in  a  i  to  200  solution  of  formalddiyde  (40  per  cent).  The 
two  lots  were  inoculated  by  inserting  spoces  and  hyphs  into  a  wound. 
The  potatoes  were  then  immediatdy  immersed  in  a  suspension  of  the 
spores  in  sterile  water,  after  which  they  were  wrapped  in  moistaied 
filtered  paper  and  then  in  oiled  paper  and  placed  in  doth  bags.  The 
two  lots  were  stored  near  together  in  a  sweet-potato  storage  house  at 
Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  Virginia.  These  potatoes  were  lemoved 
from  storage  March  11,  1915,  and  cultures  made  from  those  that  were 
partially  or  completdy  decayed.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  treated 
lot  remained  sound;  the  othos  were  from  one4hird  to  two-thirds 
decayed.  Gibberella  saMneHi  was  isdated  in  pure  culture  from  85 
per  cent  of  those  that  were  decayed.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  untreated 
lot  (10  potatoes)  remained  sound  and  G,  scmbinetH  was  isolated  from 
90  per  cent  of  those  that  were  decayed.  Thirty-five  per  cent  erf  the 
controls  (20  sweet  potatoes)  rotted  slightly,  but  G.  saubinetii  was  not 
isolated  from  any  of  these. 

Experiment  III. — ^A  third  lot  (21  sweet  potatoes),  disinfected  as  above 
and  wrapped  but  not  immersed  in  a  spore  suspension,  was  stored  in  an 
Irish  potato  storage  house.  The  temperature  here  was  naturally  lower 
than  that  of  a  sweet  potato  storage  house,  probably  about  2.0^  to  4.5^ 
C.  .  All  these  potatoes  were  more  or  less  decayed  and  Gibberella  satM- 
netii  was  recovered  in  pure  culture  from  67  per  cent.  The  controls 
were  also  decayed,  but  G.  saubinetii  was  not  isolated  from  any. 

Experiment  IV. — In  this  experiment  the  sweet  potatoes  (40)  were 
fiirst  placed  in  cold  storage  for  one  week  and  then  inoculated  by  inserting 
spores  and  h3rphae  into  a  wound,  after  which  they  were  returned  to  cold 
storage.  Before  inoculation  one  lot  was  disinfected  as  above  in  formalin 
and  wrapped.  The  potatoes  were  all  decayed  when  removed  from 
storage.  Gibberella  saubinetii  was  recovered  from  90  per  cent  of  the 
treated  and  40  per  cent  of  the  untreated. 

Gibberella  saubinetii  renders  the  sweet  potatoes  at  first  spongy  in 
texture  and  brown  in  color.  At  a  later  stage,  as  moisture  escapes,  the 
tissue  becomes  firmer  and  finally  hard  and  mummified.  The  brown 
color  is  later  replaced  by  a  pinkish-brown  tint. 
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PUSARIUM  CUUfORUM 

The  experiments  with  Fusarium  culmorum  Wollenw.  as  well  as  F. 
aaminatum,  to  be  discussed  later,  were  for  the  most  part  carried  out 
Hke  those  of  Gibberella  saubinetii, 

ExPBRiMBNT  I. — Eighty  potatoes  were  thoroughly  w^hed  and  divided 
into  two  lots.  One  lot  was  disinfected  in  formalin  (i  :20o)  for  30  min- 
utes. After  inoculation  by  inserting  spores  and  hyphse  the  treated  lot 
was  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and  stored  at  2.0^  C.  When  they  were 
removed  from  storage,  culttures  were  made  from  each  potato.  F.  cul- 
morum was  isolated  in  pure  culture  from  95  per  cent  of  the  treated  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  tmtreated  lot.  The  other  potatoes  were  decayed, 
but  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  fungi,  of  which  Mucor  racemosus  and  Mucor 
sp.  predominated,  was  isolated.  F.  culmorum  was  not  isolated  from 
any  of  the  controls.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  method  may  be 
found  under  experiment  I  of  Gibberella  saubinetii. 

Experiment  II. — ^The  method  of  manipulation  in  this  experiment 
is  identical  with  that  of  Experiment  II  of  Gibberella  saubinetii.  Two  lots 
of  potatoes  (20  in  each  lot)  were  removed  from  the  sweet-potato  storage 
house  on  March  11  and  cultures  made  from  each  decayed  or  partially 
decayed  potato.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  treated  lot  (formalin,  1:200, 
30  minutes)  were  one-half  to  two-thirds  decayed,  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
untreated  were  partially  to  completely  so,  and  F.  culmorum  was  isolated 
from  all  in  pure  culture.  The  other  inoculated  potatoes  and  the  controls 
remained  sound. 

Experiment  III. — For  method  see  Experiment  III  of  Gibberella 
saubinetii.  This  experiment  differs  from  Experiment  III  above  in 
that  there  were  two  lots,  only  one  of  which  was  treated.  All  these 
potatoes  were  decayed  when  removed  from  storage,  and  F.  culmorum 
was  isolated  from  100  per  cent  of  the  treated  potatoes  and  95  per  cent 
of  those  not  treated.  While  most  of  the  controls  were  decayed,  F.  cul- 
morum was  not  isolated  from  any. 

Experiment  IV. — For  method  see  Experiment  IV  of  Gibberella 
saubinetii.  These  sweet  potatoes  were  kept  in  storage  from  September 
9  to  January  18,  when  they  were  removed  and  cultures  made  from  those 
partially  or  completely  decayed.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  treated 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  untreated  potatoes  were  rotted  with  F.  culmorum 
and  the  causal  organism  recovered  in  pure  culture  from  each. 

Experiment  V.— Chambers  4  (10.6°  C),  5  (13.5°  C),  7  (16.9°  C),  9 
(20.5*^  C),  10  (21.2*^  C.)  of  the  Altmann  thermostat  and  laboratory  room 
(23°  C.)  were  used  for  this  experiment.  The  potatoes  were  thoroughly 
washed,  then  disinfected  in  mercuric  chlorid  (i:  1,000)  for  10  minutes. 
They  were  inoculated  on  November  6  by  inserting  spores  and  h3rphse  into 
a  wound  at  the  end,  after  which  they  were  wrapped  in  moistened  filter 
paper  and  then  in  oiled  paper.    On  January  3  they  were  removed  from 
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the  different  chambers  and  cultures  made.  All  the  potatoes  in  chamber 
4  (10.6^  C.)  were  decayed,  and  F,  admorum  was  recovered  in  pure  cul- 
ture. Only  10  per  cent  were  decayed  in  chambers  5  (13.5*^  C.)  and  7 
(16.9*^  C),  and  F.  admorum  was  isolated  from  all.  The  potatoes  in  the 
other  chambers  and  all  the  controls  remained  sound. 

F.  admorum  produces  a  distinctively  characteristic  rot  and  when 
once  seen  would  never  be  confused  with  any  of  the  other  rots  except 
that  caused  by  F.  acuminatum,  trom  which  it  does  not  differ  macro- 
scopically.  The  organism  deca3rs  the  sweet  potato  slowly,  requiring 
three  to  six  weeks  to  complete  its  entire  destruction.  The  tissue  is 
rendered  spongy  but  not  watery.  In  the  early  stages  the  tissue  of  the 
host  is  a  faint  reddish  brown,  which  turns  later  to  a  carmine-red  or 
maroon.  As  the  potato  dries  out,  some  of  the  deep  color  is  lost,  and 
in  the  mummified  stage  it  becomes  a  beautiful  pink. 

PUSARIUM   ACUMINATUM 

Experiment  I. — ^The  method  is  identical  with  that  used  in  Experi- 
ment I  of  F.  admorum.  When  these  sweet  potatoes  were  removed 
from  storage,  all  of  the  treated  potatoes  and  75  per  cent  of  those  not 
treated  were  decayed,  and  F.  acuminatum  EU.  and  Ev.  emend.  Wollenw. 
was  recovered  from  each  in  pure  culture.  The  only  other  fungi  isolated 
were  Mucor  racemosus  and  Mucor  sp. 

Experiment  II. — ^The  method  is  the  same  as  in  Experiment  II  of 
Gibberella  saubinetii.  When  these  sweet  potatoes  were  removed  from 
storage,  only  a  small  percentage  had  decayed.  F.  acuminatum  was 
recovered  from  5  per  cent  of  the  treated  lot  and  17  per  cent  of  those  not 
treated.    F.  oxysporum  was  recovered  from  a  few  other  potatoes. 

Experiment  III. — ^The  same  method  was  used  as  that  in  Experiment 
III  of  Gibberella  saubinetii.  When  these  sweet  potatoes  were  removed 
from  storage,  F.  acuminatum  was  isolated  from  75  per  cent  of  the  treated 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  untreated.  The  only  other  fungi  isolated  were 
Mucor  racemosus  and  a  species  of  Penicillium.    ^ 

Experiment  IV. — ^The  method  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  Experi- 
ment rV  of  Gibberella  saubinetii.  All  the  sweet  potatoes  were  decayed, 
and  F.  acuminatum  was  isolated  in  pure  culture  from  95  per  cent  of  both 
the  treated  and  untreated.  Controls  were  held  for  all  these  experiments 
and  while,  as  might  be  expected,  some  of  them  were  decayed,  for  which 
several  fungi  were  responsible,  F.  acuminatum  was  not  isolated  from  any. 

trichoderma  koningi 

We  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  a  storage-rot  of  sweet  potatoes  caused 
by  Trichoderma  koningi  Oud.  to  Cook  and  Taubenhaus  (<9),  who  found 
it  associated  with  ringrot  and  sof trot.  It  probably  falls  into  the  dass 
with  several  other  organisms  of  minor  importance  which  can  cause  decay 
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of  the  roots  when  removed  from  the  competition  ol  other  fungi.  The 
writers  have  seldom  isolated  the  fungus,  and  in  no  case  has  it  ever  been 
obtained  from  wounds  or  deca3red  tissue  where  it  seemed  the  primary 
cause  of  the  rot.  Cook  and  Taubenhaus  were  able  to  infect  sweet  pota- 
toes artificially  by  inoculating  them  with  pure  cultures  of  T.  koningi. 
A  rot  differing  somewhat  from  that  caused  by  T.  koningi  in  character 
was  produced  by  artificial  inoculation  with  T.  lignorwm  (Lode.)  Harz. 
The  latter  fungus,  however,  was  not  isolated  from  sweet  potatoes,  but 
was  obtained  by  the  investigators  mentioned  above  from  Dr.  Thaxter. 
Both  of  these  species  of  Trichoderma  are  widely  distributed  fungi,  and 
T.  koningi  is  especially  common  in  the  soil.  Therefore  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  it  associated  with  other  fungi  in  the  totted  tissue  of  sweet 
potatoes. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  T.  koningi  are  described  by  Taubenhaus 
and  Manns  (57,  p.  24)  as  follows: 

In  the  earliest  stages  the  spots  are  circular  and  of  a  light  brown  color,  with  a  tendency 
tD  wrinkle.  Hie  flesh  is  hard  and  watersoaked,  brown  in  color,  with  a  black  zone  in 
the  r^km  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  tissue.  The  apoft  enlarges  in  all  direc- 
tkins  and  eventually  destroys  the  entire  root. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

In  the  foregoing  pages  17  organisms  have  been  found  to  t>ear  some  rela- 
tion to  storage-rots  of  ^weet  potatoes.  Naturally,  some  of  these  are  of 
minor  importance,  but  perhaps  largely  because  the  conditions  suitable 
to  their  needs  are  not  usually  maintained  in  the  storage  house.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  single  organism  here  discussed  which  did  not  exhibit  a 
preference  for  certain  evironmental  conditions.  Such  fungi  as  Rhizopus 
nigricans  and  Sphaeronema  fimbriatum  find  conditions  suitable  for  them 
to  rot  sweet  potatoes  at  the  usual  storage  temperature  (50®  F.)  or  at 
higher  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  such  organisms  as  Mucor  race- 
mosus,  Botrytis  cinerea,  and  others  find  such  teimiperatures  unsuited  to 
their*  needs  and  bring  about  destruction  of  the  host  only  at  temperatures 
considerably  lower  than  that  usually  recommended  for  the  storage  of  the 
crop. 

Humidity  was  shown  to  play  an  important  part.  Rhizopus  nigricans 
requires  a  relatively  high  humidity  until  it  has  once  started,  after  which 
it  win  complete  the  destruction  of  the  potato  in  an  atmosphere  almost 
entirely  free  of  moisture.  Sphaeronema  fiwbriaium  also  grows  better  in 
the  presence  of  abtmdant  moisture.  Diplodia  tubericola,  on  the  other 
hand,  win  grow  in  a  relatively  dry  atmosphere  from  the  outset.  R, 
nigricans  completes  the  destruction  of  the  potato  in  a  few  days,  while  D. 
tubericola,  Diaporihe  bataiatis,  and  others  are  slow  growers,  requiring  from 
three  to  eight  weeks. 

Although  the  writers  have  discussed  at  some  length  organisms  which 
thrive  best  at  temperatures  below  that  recommended  for  the  storage  of 
the  crop,  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  recommendations  for 
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storage  are  not  universally  fdlowed  and  not  necessarily  trusted  by  every- 
one. We  have  occasionally  found  sweet  potatoes  stored  with  Irish 
potatoes  and  in  cellars  with  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  root  crc^  for 
which  a  low  temperature  was  required.  In  the  South  most  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  are  stored  in  earth  banks,  and  often  when  these  are  opened  a 
considerable  percentage  of  all  of  the  crop  is  found  decayed.  The  pota- 
toes about  the  edges  and  on  top  in  some  of  these  banks  are  frozen,  indi- 
cating that  probably  the  entire  lot  had  been  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
perhaps  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Furthermore,  sweet  potatoes 
are  taken  from  storage  during  the  winter  and  shipped  distances  requiring 
from  3  to  12  da}^  or  more  for  them  to  reach  the  market  Since  most  of 
these  shipments  are  t6  the  northern  and  eastern  markets,  they  may  be, 
and  frequently  are,  subjected  to  a  low,  if  not  freezing,  temperature. 
After  reaching  the  terminals  they  may  be  subjected  to  lower  temperatures 
for  a  considerably  longer  period  by  the  usual  methods  at  handling.  An 
examination  of  such  material  showed  that  they  often  arrive  in  bad  condi- 
tion. Many  of  the  potatoes  are  rotted  or  partially  so  and  unsalable.  A 
study  of  such  material,  as  well  as  material  taken  from  cellars  and  Irish- 
potato  storage  houses,  shows  that  they  are  not  decayed  by  Rhizopus 
nigricans  and  some  of  the  other  well-known  storage-rot  fungi,  but  by  some 
of  the  forms  discussed  above,  requiring  low  temperatures,  as,  for  example, 
Mucor  racemosus  or  Boirytis  cinerea.  So,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
sweet  potatoes,  even  in  storage,  during  transportation,  and  at  the  termi- 
nals may  be  subjected  to  the  temperatures  suited  to  some  of  these  forms, 
it  ¥rill  be  readily  understood  that  the  loss  caused  by  these  organisms  may 
be  considerable.  Moisture  is,  of  course,  essential  for  those  forms  which 
are  so  much  in  evidence  at  low  temperatures.  In  the  banks  there  is  little, 
if  any,  provision  made  for  the  escape  of  moisture.  In  cellars  and  in 
storage  houses  designed  primarily  for  other  purposes  it  is  inadequately 
provided  for.  Sweet  potatoes  are  generally  shipped  in  barrels  or  bushel 
baskets  and  the  moisture  may  accumulate  in  car-load  shipments,  espe- 
cially if  the  temperature  is  low.  The  optimum  comditions  for  some  of 
these  fungi  are,  therefore,  unavoidably  provided. 

The  facts  presented  as  to  the  specific  requirements  of  various  fungi  in 
general  are  not  new.  Link  (^5)  has  shown  that  while  both  Fusarium 
oxysporum  and  F.  irichothecioides  Wollenw.  can  produce  tuber-rots  and  wilt 
of  the  Irish  potato,  the  optimum  temperature  of  F.  oxysporum  is  higher 
than  that  of  F.  irichothecioides.  Similar  data  has  been  published  by  Brooks 
and  Cooley  (4),  who  found  from  a  study  of  the  temperature  relations  of 
the  apple  storage-rots  that  the  optimum  temperature  requirements  of  the 
various  fungi  differed  greatly.  Sphaeropsis  malorum  produced  no  evident 
rot  at  15*^,  nor  did  the  species  of  PenicilUum  and  Neofabraea  at  10°  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  while  Sderotinia  cinerea  produced  a  measureable  rot  at  5** 
in  one  week  and  at  0°  in  two  weeks.  The  optimum  temperature  of 
Neofabraea  malicorticis  was  found  to  be  20^,  F.  radicicola  30®,  all  the 
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other  fangi  25^.  The  range  of  optimum  temperature  requirements  for 
appk-rot  fungi  is  even  greater  than  for  the  storage-rot  fungi  of  the  sweet 
potato.  That  cool  weather  is  required  for  infection  of  the  Irish  potato 
by  the  lateUight  fungus,  Phytophthora  infestans,  is  well  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gilman  (n)  concludes  that  relative  high  temperatures  are 
required  for  infection  of  cabbage  by  F.  con^utinans  and  Tisdale  {38) 
arrives  at  similar  conclusions  for  the  infection  of  iQax  by  F.  lim.  Other 
references  might  be  made  to  show  that  the  various  fungi  have  different 
temperature  requirements.    On  this  point  no  generalizations  can  be  made. 

OTHER  FUNGI  ISOLATED  AND  STUDIED 

A  considerable  number  of  other  fungi,  mostly  species  of  Pusarium 
has  been  isolated  and  studied — ^namely,  F.  baUUalis  WoUenw.,  F.  hyper- 
oxysporum  WoUenw.,  F.  radicicola  Wdlenw.,  F.  caudatum  Wollenw., 
F.  solani  (Mart.)  Sacc.,  F.  ificamainim  (Rob.)  Sacc.,  F.  orlhoceras  Appel 
and  Wollenw.,  F.  orihoceras  var.  irisepiatum  Wollenw.,  F.  oxysporum 
ScUect.,  Nectfia  tpomoeae  Hals.,  and  an  undetermined  species  of  Mucor. 
These  fungi  have  all  been  subjected  to  the  same  tests  of  parasitism  as 
those  dassed  as  ston^e-rot  organisms. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  conducted  in  which  sweet  potatoes 
were  inoculated  at  the  end  or  in  some  wound  and  then  confined  in  a 
moist  chamber,  both  wrapped  and  not  wrapped  in  moist  filter  paper  and 
then  in  oiled  paper.  They  were  inoculated  by  wounding  and  then  dipped 
in  spore  suspensions  and  confined  in  moist  chambers  but  without  r^ult. 
Chilling  the  potatoes  by  exposing  them  to  cold-storage  temperatures 
(2.0^  C)  for  a  week  and  then  inoculating  in  the  usual  way  did  not  yield 
results.  Soakii^  in  water  b^ore  inoculation  was  without  effect.  A 
large  number  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  inoculated,  after  which  they 
were  divided  up  into  several  lots  and  exposed  to  the  temperatures  of  the 
different  chambers  of  the  Altmann  thermostat.  In  no  case  were  the 
results  consistent  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  any  of  these 
organisms  would  cause  decay  at  the  temperatures  used. 

Fusarium  baiatatis  and  F.  hyperoxysporum  are  the  two  species  well 
known  as  the  cause  of  stemrot  (23)  of  sweet  potatoes.  These  two  organ- 
isms frequently  invade  the  fibrovascular  bundles  of  the  roots,  often 
extemltng  tetirely  through  the  potato.  To  know  whether  these  organ- 
isms caused  storage-rots  is  of  considerable  importance  in  view  of  their 
prevalence  and  destructiveness  to  certain  varieties  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Roots  naturally  infected  have  been  gathered  and  stored  in 
bushel  baskets  in  the  storage  houses  with  the  other  potatoes,  and  in  every 
case  they  kept  just  as  well  as  healthy  potatoes.  Naturally  infected  roots, 
after  a  thorough  washing,  have  been  wrapped  in  wet  filter  paper  and 
then  in  oiled  paper  and  subjected  to  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
chambers  of  the  Altmann  thermostat.  Not  in  a  single  chamber  did  any 
of  the  potatoes  rot.    The  writers  conclude  from  these  results  that  these 
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two  organisins  do  not  cause  storage-rots.  However,  another  organism, 
F.  oxysporum,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  F.  baiaiatis  but  hardly 
for  F.  hyperoxysporuniy  is  one  of  the  most  common  inhabitants  of  decayed 
sweet  potatoes.  In  most  storage  houses  it  is  common  to  find  potatoes 
decayed  at  the  end  for  a  distance  of  yi  to  i}4  inches,  the  tissue  being 
brown  and  firm  and  emitting  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor  (PL  27,  P).  Prom 
such  decayed  ends  and  from  certain  surface  lesions  and  wounds  F.  oxy- 
sporum  is  the  most  common  species  of  Pusarium  isolated  with  any  degree 
of  regularity.  Occasionally  other  fungi  may  be  isolated,  as,  for  example, 
Plenodomus  destruens,  Nectrui  ipomoeae,  or  F.  orthoceras.  Although 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  writers  that  F.  oxysporunt  does  cause  an  endrot  of 
stored  sweet  potatoes  we  have  consistently  failed  to  obtain  proof  of  it 
by  any  of  the  methods  employed. 

Nectiria  ipofnceae  Hals,  is  another  fungus  frequently  found  on  decayed 
sweet  potatoes.  It  was  first  thought  by  Halsted  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
stemrot  of  sweet  potato  and  eggplant,  but  was  later  shown  (22)  to  be 
only  a  saprophyte.  Since  it  was  frequently  isolated  from  rotted  sweet 
potatoes,  N.  ipomoeae  was  suspected  of  causing  a  storage-rot,  but  like 
many  of  the  other  organisms  studied,  it  consistently  failed  to  give 
positive  results  by  any  of  the  methods  tried. 

Fusarium  caudaium  is  not  a  common  inhabitant  of  decayed  sweet 
potatoes.  It  was  originally  isolated  from  a  number  of  sweet  potatoes 
sent  Irom  Clemson,  S.  C,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Barre.  Prof.  Barrc  said  that 
several  hundred  bushek  had  been  thrown  out  <rf  a  storage  house  similarly 
decayed.  The  decayed  potatoes  were  brown  in  color,  firm  in  texture, 
and  had  a  very  pleasing  aromatic  odor.  We  were  unable  by  any  of  the 
methods  tried  to  prove  this  organism  the  cause  of  a  storage  rot.  None 
of  the  other  forms  with  the  exception  of  F.  radicicola  are  very  common. 
This  species  of  Pusarium  was  frequently  isolated  from  decayed  potatoes 
and  from  the  wounds  and  lesions  of  field  material,  especially  from  the 
South.  However^  in  our  experiments  it  has  given  no  evidence  of  being 
a  rtorage-rot  producer.  It  is  a  common  soil  saprophyte  and  probably  a 
secondary  invader. 

At  different  times  other  fungi  have  been  isolated  with  which  no  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted.  They  were  so  rarely  met  with  that  inocu- 
lation experiments  did  not  seem  justified.  Among  others  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Zygorhynchus  sp.,  PemciUium  sp.,  Aielanospora  sp., 
Trichosporium  sp.,  Ceratostoma  sp.,  Sporotrichium  sp.,  Pesialozzia  sp., 
Aspergillus  niger  Von  Tiegh,  SderoHum  rcdfsii  Sacc.,  F.  vasinfechm 
Atk.,  Cephalothecium  sp.,  Neocosmospora  vasinfectum  Atk,.,  Verticillium 
ctnnabarinus,  Acronumiella  sp.»  Macrosporium  sp.,  Actinomyces  ^.,  and 
others. 
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SUMMARY 

(i)  Storage-rots  of  sweet  potatoes  are  estimated  to  cause  a  loss  of 
many  million  dollars  amiually. 

(2)  Seventeen  different  fmigi  were  found  responsible  for  the  decay  of 
sweet  potatoes  in  storage. 

(3)  A  few  of  these  fungi — viz,  Rhizopus  nigricans,  Sphaeranema 
pmbriatwm,  Diplodia  tubericda,  Diaporlhe  baiatatis,  Plenodomus  destruens, 
SderoHum  bataiicola,  and  Monilochaetes  infuscans  are  responsible  for 
the  most  of  the  loss. 

(4)  The  following  fungi  cause  losses  in  storage  under  favorable  condi- 
tions and  are  designated  as  the  minor  rot-producing  fungi:  Mucor 
racemosus,  Aliemaria  sp.,  Penidllium  sp.,  Botrytis  cinerea,  Epicoccum 
sp.,  GibbereUa  saubineHi,  Fusarium  culmorum,  F.  cicuminafum,  and 
Trichoderma  koningi, 

(5)  Most  of  these  fungi  are  weak  wound  parasites  capable  of  causing 
decay  of  sweet  potatoes  only  under  particularly  favorable  conditions. 
Rhizopus  nigricans,  which  probably  causes  more  loss  than  any  other 
organism,  would  not  consistently  infect  sweet  potatoes  without  first 
geraiinating  the  spores.  When  the  germinated  spores  and  decoction  in 
which  they  were  suspended  were  poured  into  a  "well"  in  the  potato, 
infection  would  usually  follow. 

(6)  After  infection  had  once  started,  Rhizopus  nigricans  would  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  a  potato  in  an  atmosphere  almost  entirely  lacking 
moisture. 

(7)  There  was  great  variation  in  the  time  required  for  the  different 
fmigi  to  completely  decay  a  potato.  For  Rhizopus  nigricans  from  three 
to  five  days  were  required.  Diplodia  tubericola,  Diaporlhe  bcOaiaiis,  and 
others  required  three  to  eight  weeks  under  similar  conditions. 

(8)  Most  of  the  fungi  required  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture. 
In  fact,  wrapping  in  moistened  filter  paper  was  often  necessary  after 
inoculation  by  the  "well"  method.  Diplodia  tubericola,  on  the  other 
hand,  grows  as  well  or  better  in  a  humidity  of  about  that  of  the  laboratory 
room. 

(9)  The  optimum  temperature  of  the  different  organisms  varied  con- 
siderably. The  optimum  for  Rhizopus  nigricans  was  comparatively 
high,  but  it  would  decay  the  potatoes  over  a  considerable  range  of  tem- 
peratures. On  the  other  hand,  Mucor  racemosus,  Fusarium  culmorum, 
F.  acunUnaium,  and  others  had  a  relatively  low  optimum. 

(10)  Some  of  these  storage-rot  fungi  are  also  the  cause  of  field  diseases 
of  sweet  potatoes.  Such  are  Sphaeronema  fimbriatum,  Plenodomus 
destruens,  and  Monilochaetes  infuscans. 
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PLATE  ax 

A. — Sweet-potato  softiot,  caused  by  RktMopus  nigricam.  Only  three  to  four  days 
are  reqtdred  to  rot  completely  the  potato.  If  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  moist  and 
the  epidermis  is  broken,  the  sporangia  develop  superficially  in  great  abundance. 

B. — Sweet-potato  ringrot,  caused  by  RhiMopus  nigricans,  Ringiot  diCFers  from  soft- 
rot  only  in  that  the  decay  extends  around  the  potato  at  one  or  more  places  between 
the  two  ends.  The  causal  organism  may  or  may  not  advance  toward  the  two  ends, 
finally  completing  the  destruction  o[  the  potato. 
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PLATE  M 

A.— Bladeaot  <rf  c«paet-fK>tato  idifw  caused  by  Spkeuromjema  JMtritOmm.  Note  the 
black  cankers  on  the  imdeiground  part  of  the  stem.  The  cauesl  foagits  grew  onto  the 
sMpstenBiablAckmttedpotetDiukdforseed.    Hue  use  of  infested  soil  in  ti^hiithed  will 


B. — Blftckrot  on  a  bedded  sweet  fiotatiK    Nete  the  yoisig  sprouts  mot  yet  thiougli 
the  ground  being  invaded  by  the  fungus. 
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PLATB  23 

A.— ^A.  sweet  potato  witli  four  blacloot  spots  caused  by  Spkatronmma  fimbriaiim 
taken  ixom  a  storage  house  in  November. 

B.---11ie  same  sweet  potato  shown  in  A  after  being  kept  in  an  ice  box  for  two  mooths. 
The  temperature  of  the  ice  box  was  about  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  storage 
of  sweet  potatoes.  Note  that  the  i^)ots  have  enlanged  and  nnited  so  as  to  in^obe 
nearly  the  entire  potato. 
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PLATE  24 

A.— An  origmally  healthy  sweet  potato  sprayed  with  the  spores  of  Sphaeronema 
JSmbriaium  and  confined  in  a  moist  chamber.  The  infections  take  place  mostly 
through  small  rootlets  or  through  wounds. 

B. — A  t3rpical  blackcot  spot  on  a  sweet  potato  as  usually  found  at  digging  time  or  in 
storage. 

C. — Cross  sections  of  blackrot  sweet  potatoes,  showing  the  depth  to  which  the  fungus 
will  sometimes  penetrate.  Pure  ctUtures  of  Sphaeronema  fimbriahtm  were  obtained 
from  the  deepest  portion  of  the  rot  of  these  two  sections. 
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PLATE  25 

A.— A  sweet  potato  decaytd  by  die  Javm  btedoot  fungus,  DipUMa  UibaMiL 
Numerous  pycnidia  may  be  seen  on  the  siuface. 

B. — A  sweet  potato  decayed  by  the  dryiot  fungus,  Diaporihs  bataUOis,  Note  the 
dry,  ahroken  appcanmoe  of  ^m  potato. 
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PLATE  26 

A. — A  section  thtDtq^  a  sweet  potato  partially  decayed  by  the  fbotiDt  fungus, 
Plenodomus  destruens. 

B. — Sweet-potato  scucf,  caused  by  MonilochaeUs  infuscans.  The  number  of  infec- 
tknis  is  shown  by  the  black  spots  on  the  surface. 

C. — A  sweet  potato  entirely  covered  with  scurf.  In  infections  as  bad  as  this  the 
potato  dirinks  and  finally  dries  up,  becoming  eventually  worthless. 
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PLATE  87 

A. — ^A  cfosB  section  of  a  sweet  potato  decayed  by  Mucor  racemosus  at  a  tempentme 
of  5^  C.  The  mottled  appearance  is  characteristic  of  lot  caused  by  this  fungus  at  low 
temperatures. 

B.— A  longitudinal  section  of  a  sweet  potato  decayed  by  AlUmofia  sp.  The  tiame 
becomes  a  very  dark  brown  to  nearly  black. 

C. — A  portion  of  a  sweet  potato  probably  decayed  by  PtmcilHum  9p.  Note  tbe 
ntimerous  cushions  of  the  fungus  on  the  surface. 

D. — ^A  cross  section  of  a  sweet  potato  blowing  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
rot  caused  by  Bottytis  cinerea. 

£. — A  cross  section  of  a  sweet  potato  ahnost  completely  decayed  by  Epicocam  sp. 
The  netted  string-like  appearance,  also  the  yellowish  color  produced  at  some  stages  in 
the  progress  of  the  rot,  is  characteristic  of  the  decay  caused  by  this  fungus. 

F — A  kmgitudinal  section  of  a  partially  decayed  sweet  potato.  This  so-called  end- 
rot  is  qtiite  comn^on  in  storage.  Fusarium  oxysporum  is  generally  isolated  from  such 
decayed  tissue.  Although  this  fimgus  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  endrot,  inocob' 
tion  experiments  have  never  given  consistent  results. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  OF  NORMAL  AND 
BLIGHTED  SPINACH^ 

I  By  RoDNBY  H.  Trub,  Otis  F.  Black,  Jambs  W.  Kbllt,  H.  H.  Bunzbll,  Lon  A. 
Hawkins,  Samuel  L.  Jodidi,  and  Edward  H.  Kbixogg,  Drug-Plant,  PoisonotU' 
Piant,  Physiological,  and  Ftrmeniation  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

For  some  years  the  growing  of  spinach  (Spinacia  oleracea)  in  the  truck- 

:  sections  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  been  seriously  affected  by  a  disease 

3wn  as  "spinach-blight,"  which  is  marked   by  a  dwarfing  of  the 

fected  plants,  with  a  change  of  color  from  dark  to  yellowish  green,  and 

lie  development  of  a  sweet  taste  and  bitterness  when  the  leaf  is  folded, 

Ittjnilar  to  that  seen  in  a  mature  tobacco  leaf. 

This  disease  has  been  shown  by  McClintock  and  Smith  (29)'  to  belong 
the  "mosaic"  group.  It  is  therefore  a  "virus  disease"  readily  com- 
lunicable  from  blighted  to  healthy  plants  by  contact,  by  injection  of 
|plant  extracts,  and  especially  by  aphids.  These  insects  are  responsible 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  field. 
Earlier  work  by  Harter  {16)  and  others  on  the  malnutrition  of  truck 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  this  spinach  trouble  was  attributable  to 
lack  of  lime  and  humus,  with  excessive  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
>rk  reported  in  these  papers  was  begun  in  the  hope  of  throwing  light 
the  abnormal  physiological  reactions  observed.  In  carrying  out  these 
laboratory  investigations  were  made  of  the  ash,  carbohydrate, 
oxidase  contents  of  both  normal  and  blighted  plants,  as  well  as  a 
re  fundamental  study  of  the  nitrogen  metabolism. 
Since  the  nutrition  of  the  plants  is  closely  connected  with  the  condition 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  since  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
:  of  the  disease  might  in  some  degree  be  influenced  by  soil  con- 
itions  (j6,  17),  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  these  possible  factors 
ito  account.    The  results  of  an  examination  of  field  conditions  by  Dr. 

^The  tnvcsticatioos  here  presented  bear  on  different  i>hases  of  the  same  problem,  although  carried  out 
ierent  workers.    Since  different  men  are  responsible  for  the  results  presented,  requirins  as  they  do 
at  types  d  technic  and  different  lines  d  special  interest,  the  results  are  presented  in  separate  chap- 
I  in  which  both  the  responsibility  and  the  credit  ci  authorship  are  separately  indicated. 
t  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  Literature  dted,"  pp.  40S-408. 
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Jay  A.  Bonsteel,  Soil  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  seemed  to  exdudc 
faulty  drainage  from  the  list  of  possible  causes. 

The  studies  reported  in  this  series  of  papers  were  carried  out  in  coop- 
eration with  the  OflSce  of  Cotton,  Truck,  and  Forage-Crop  Disease  Inves- 
tigations and  with  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station.  From  both 
organizations  highly  appreciated  help  was  received.  The  writers  are  es- 
pecially indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  McClintock,  then  Pathologist  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Truck  Experiment  Station.  He  took  notes  on  field  conditions, 
selected  and  prepared  authentic  material  for  laboratory  study,  and  aided 
in  many  other  ymys. 

It  is  believed  that  this  biochemical  study  of  a  ''mosaic"  disease  will 
perhaps  have  fully  as  great  an  interest  for  plant  pathologists  as  for 
physiologists. 

Rodney  H.  True, 
Physiologist  in  Charge  of  Plant  Physiological 

and  Fermentation  Investigations, 
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ASH  CONTENT  IN  NORMAL  AND  IN  BLIGHTED 

SPINACH 

By  RoDNBY  H.  Trub,  Physiologist  in  Charge,  Otis  F.  Black,  Chemical  Biologist,  and 
Jambs  W.  Kbixt,  Laboratory  Technician,  Plant  Physiological  and  Fermentation 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  disease  conditions  not  infrequently  profoundly 
modify  the  demands  of  the  organism  for  mineral  constituents,  a  study 
of  the  ash  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  set  up  in  the  spinach  by  the  disease-producing 
agent. 

T3rpical  normal  and  diseased  material  was  selected  by  Mr.  McClintock 
from  the  fields  of  truck  growers  living  near  the  Truck  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  plants  were  collected  in  February,  1915,  the  roots  and  stems 
being  carefully  dug  out  by  means  of  a.  spade.  The  adhering  soil  was 
immediately  washed  off  as  well  as  could  be  done  in  the  field,  and  the 
plants,  well  wrapped  up,  were  taken  to  the  laboratory,  where  they  were 
weighed  and  spread  out  to  dry. 

After  they  had  become  thoroughly  air-dry,  the  samples  were  ashed  in 
an  electric  oven  at  a  temperature  of  about  700°  C.  at  a  cherry-red  color. 
After  the  quantity  of  total  ash  had  been  ascertained,  its  constituents 
were  determined  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists.^ 

Tabi«b  I. — Ash  content  of  healthy  and  diseased  spinach  plants 
[Calculated  as  perccntace  U  total  aih] 


Joaetfarm. 

Whitdrarstfann. 

CoosUtnent. 

Hcahhy. 

Diseased. 

Healthy. 

Diseased. 

Topa. 

Roots. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

TWal  «?h 

1939 

6.48 

32.06 
iao3 

2-59 
•51 

6.70 

2a  70 

•31 

4.90 

14.06 

24.64 

2.70 

13- 40 
2.69 

•93 

18.23 

35-66 

11!  88 

4.61 

23- 91 

II.  3« 

1.87 

6.36 

4.41 

.56 

9-74 

19.76 
3:38(?) 

9.96 

35- 19 

5-35 

2.94 

15- IS 
.96 

21.41 

33.41 

.  10 

4.62 

26;^ 
13.70 

6.19 

4.03 

.67 

7.50 
18.00 

6.07 

4.90 
12.40 

24.47 

6. 10 

14.20 

2.37 
.92 

16.68 

35.99 
11.63 

22.60 

10.99 
1.99 

4.05 

3-49 
.50 

8.54 

23.03 
1.2a 
9.60 
9.19 
}59.9S 
3.55 

'?:!! 

i.7» 

Silicon  dioxid  (SiOj) 

Red  manganese  oxid  (Unfi^) 
Calcitiiii  oxid  (CaO) 

Magnesitim  oxid  (M5O) .... 

Potassitim  oxid  (K,0) 

Sodium  oxid  (Na,0) 

Sulphur  trioxid  (SO.) 

Phosphorus  pentoxid  (P2O5). 
Aluminium  oxid  (AljOj). . . . 
Ferric  oxid  (FcaOj) 

The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  I  and  II.     In  Table  I  the  total  ash  is 
given  as  percentage  of  the  total  weight,  air-dry»  and  the  constituents 

^  WiLBY,  H.  W..  ed.     OFVICXAI,  AND   PROVmONAX,   MBTBOOS   OV  ANALYSIS.  ASSOCIAnON   OV  OWlCIAIr 
AOmK:U].TUItAX,CB]|lfIST8.  AS  COlfPXUID  BY  TBS  COUMITT8K  ON  RBVmON  OV  M8THOOS.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agf. 

Bur.  Chan.  Bnl.  107  (rer.),  aja  p.,  13  fiff.    1908.    Reprinted  in  i9it. 
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are  given  in  percentages  of  the  total  ash.  In  Tabfe  II  the  total  ash,  and 
likewise  the  constituents,  are  calculated  in  percentages  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plant  material. 

Tabi<9  II. — Ash  constituents  of  healthy  and  diseased  spinach  planti 
[Calculated  as  percentages  ol  dry  wei^tl 


Jones  farm. 

Whitefaurstfann. 

Cwstitiiait. 

Healthy. 

Diseased. 

Hcnitliy. 

Diseased. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

Tops. 

Roots. 

T<Ttftl  ash 

19^39 
4.63 

6.  22 

2.40 

.61 

1.30 

•50 

.  122 

6.70 

1-39 
.021 

J 

.062 

18.23 

6.50 
.043 

':^ 
x:f6 

.80 
.  102 

a  ''^ 

2Z.4Z 
6.94 

.02Z 

•99 

'l^ 
5.65 

2-93 
.64 

.143 

7.  CO 

16.68 

6.00 

.045 
Z.94 

1.83 

:li 

.083 

8.54 

1.96 
.104 
.83 

SUicondioxid(^(X) 

Red  manganeseoxid  (Bln^O*) 
Calciiun  oxid  ^CaO^ 

I 

3 

z 

92 

2 

24 
093 

1 

z 

z 
z 

1 

46 

37 

'^ 

46 
07 
z8 
069 

Magnesitim  oxid  (MeO) 

Potassium  oxid  (K,0) 

Sodium  oxid  (NaoO) 

Sulphur  trioxid  (SOj) 

Phosphorus  pentcndd  (PiOg). 
Aluminitun  oxid  (AltOs) — 
Ferric  oxid  (FeaO,) 

z.  16 

.09 

.152 

While  the  quantity  of  total  ash  is  not  strikingly  different  in  normal 
and  in  diseased  material,  the  normal  tops  in  all  cases  seem  to  be  a  Uttle 
richer  than  the  diseased  tops,  whereas  the  roots  of  the  diseased  plants 
have  somewhat  more  ash  than  the  normal  roots.  The  great  excess  of 
ash  in  the  leaves  over  the  roots  is  in  agreement  with  the  general  rule 
and  is  seen  in  both  kinds  of  material. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  spinach  leaves  have  been  found  by  others 
to  contain  an  tmusually  large  quantity  of  total  ash,  belonging  in  the 
same  class  as  tobacco  leaves  (Nicoiiana  tabacum),  hop  leaves  {Humvlus 
luptUus),  head  lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa),  forage-beet  tops  (Beta  vulgaris) 
and  Elodea  canadensis  in  containing  from  16.4  to  20  per  cent  of  total  ash. 
Wolff  (49,  p.  141-130)  reports  the  average  for  spinach  to  be  16.48  per 
cent.  The  writers  find  the  average  of  normal  samples  taken  from  two 
fields  to  be  20.4  per  cent,  the  blighted  17.45  per  cent.  Thus,  the  tops  <rf 
the  normal  plants  are  markedly  richer  in  total  ash  than  are  those  of  the 
diseased  plants.  This  relation  is  reversed  in  the  roots,  the  blighted 
plants  averaging  9.14  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  7  per  cent  in  the  normal 
material. 

Concerning  the  individual  constituents  present,  a  number  of  points  axe 
worth  noticing.  The  case  of  the  silica  content  is  one  of  especial  interest. 
Although  all  usual  precautions  were  taken  to  remove  adhering  soil,  the 
silica  present  makes  up  one  of  the  chief  components  of  the  ash,  both  in 
leaf  and  root.    As  may  be  seen  in  Table  II,  the  tops  contain  several  times 
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as  much  as  th«  roots  in  all  samples.    The  proportion  of  silica  present 

seems  to  be  little  affected  by  health  or  disease  either  in  tops  or  roots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  analyses  reported  by  Wolff  (49, 
p,  141-130),  the  average  silica  content  of  this  plant,  presumably  of  the 
tops,  is  but  4.52  per  cent  of  the  total  ash  against  28.15  per  cent  fotmd 
here,  and  but  0.745  P^r  cent  of  the  total  dry  weight  of  the  plant  against 
5.78  per  cent  found  in  the  normal  Norfolk  tops.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know*  in  how  far  the  silica  content  of  spinach  varies  with  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  produced.  A  high  silica  content  seems  in  general  to  char- 
acterize the  grasses  and  grains  and  not  such  succulent  v^etables  as 
spinach.  Jn  this  material,  however,  we  have  a  quantity  present  equaling 
that  characteristic  of  the  grains  (49). 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  Bertrand's  (5)  conclusion 
that  the  oxidase  activity  of  plant  tissues  is  related  to  the  manganese 
content.  Since  the  oxidase  relations  of  normal  and  blighted  spinach 
are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  paper  (p.  377),  it  is  sufiSdent  to  state  here 
that  in  general  the  higher  manganese  ash  content  seems  to  accompany 
the  stronger  oxidase  reaction  in  agreement  with  Bertrand's  observations. 

The  tendency  of  calcium  to  become  localized  in  the  leaves  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  the  roobis  seen  in  both  normal  and  blighted  samples. 
While  in  the  normal  material  the  average  proportion  of  the  total  ash 
made  up  by  calcium  is  about  the  same  in  tops  and  roots,  in  the  diseased 
plants  the  greater  proportion  is  clearly  found  in  the  tops.  When  the 
actual  quantity  of  <^cium  present  in  a  unit  of  dry  weight  is  considered, 
the  tops  are  seen  to  carry  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  roots  in 
both  normal  and  bUghted  material  and  the  diseased  plants  contain  nearly 
twice  as  much  calcium  as  the  corresponding  structures  of  the  normal 
plants.  There  is  here  then  a  tendency  of  the  diseased  plants  toward 
increased  accumulation  of  calcium  in  both  tops  and  roots.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  according  to  the  analyses  given  by  Wolff  (49,  p, 
141-1^0)  spinach  belongs  among  those  plants  which  absorb  calcium  in 
rather  limited  quantities,  like  many  of  the  common  legumes.  This  con^ 
elusion  is  confirmed  by  the  results  here  given. 

Magnesium  is  present  in  both  roots  and  tops  of  the  blighted  plants  in 
nearly  double  the  proportion  of  the  total  seen  in  the  corresponding  parts 
of  normal  plants  and  in  both  types  of  material  forms  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  ash  of  the  roots  than  of  the  tops. 

When  considered  with  reference  to  the  actual  quantity  of  magnesium 
present  in  a  given  weight  of  dry  material,  that  seen  in  the  tops  is  about 
the  same  whether  diseased  or  normal,  the  quantity  seen  in  normal  roots 
being  less  than  that  seen  in  roots  of  blighted  plants. 

The  magnesium  content  found  here  is  roughly  about  one-half  that 
reported  by  Wolff  (49),  who  lists  spinach  among  the  plants  which  absorb- 
relatively  large  quantities  of  this  substance. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  material,  normal  as  well  as 
blighted,  is  the  high  potassium  content.  While  WolflF  reports  spinadi 
as  containing  2.729  per  cent  of  potash,  calculated  on  the  dry  weight  of 
the  material,  the  average  percentage  found  in  the  normal  tops  here  is 
5.93  per  cent  and  4.08  per  cent  in  the  blighted  tops.  The  roots  seem  to 
contain  less  than  the  tops  both  in  health  and  in  disease,  but  there  seems 
to  be  more  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  healthy  roots. 

Sodium,  which  is  present  in  less  quantity  than  potassium,  seems  to  be 
more  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  plants.  Like  potassium,  it 
is  usually  more  abundant  in  the  tops  than  in  the  roots  in  both  healthy 
and  diseased  samples.  Sodium  is  present  in  less  quantity  than  potassium 
in  the  tops,  but  in  some  cases  this  relation  is  reversed  in  the  roots. 
Wolff  (49)  reports  5.816  per  cent  of  sodium,  a  quantity,  presumably  in 
the  tops,  about  double  that  seen  here  in  the  normal  tops.  In  any  case, 
spinach  seems  to  absorb  an  unusual  quantity  of  sodium,  betraying 
clearly  its  halophytic  tendencies. 

The  sulphate  radical  here,  as  in  most  plants,  is  rarely  absorbed  in  large 
quantity.  According  to  Wolff  (49),  it  reaches  1.113  per  cent  of  the  dry 
weight  of  the  plant  material.  Here  the  quantity  fotmd  in  the  normal 
tops  is  less  than  half  of  that  amount,  which  in  turn  is  about  double  that 
found  in  the  blighted  tops.  The  roots  are  poorer  than  the  corresponding 
tops  in  each  individual  case. 

Phosphate  absorption  is  not  heavy  in  spinach  at  the  stage  in  which  the 
disease  appears,  but  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  blight.  In  the  tops 
the  average  4iormal  phosphate  content  is  1.3 1  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plant,  against  0.92  per  cent  in  the  blighted  tops.  This  relation  is 
completely  reversed  in  the  roots,  the  normal  samples  containing  0.98 
per  cent,  against  1.32  per  cent  in  the  blighted  roots. 

These  results,  which  agree  fairly  well  with  Wolff's  data,  place  spinach 
with  head  lettuce  and  cauliflower  hearts  (Brassica  deracea  hotrytis)  near 
the  top  of  the  list  of  leafy  vegetables  in  the  quantity  of  phosphates 
absorbed. 

Aluminium,  rarely  absorbed  in  great  quantity,  is  present  in  spinach  in 
small  amounts.  The  normal  and  blighted  tops  contain  alike  nearly  0.7 
per  cent,  calculated  on  dry  weight,  while  the  roots  in  samples  of  both 
kinds  agree  in  containing  about  o.  1 8  per  cent  each .  According  to  Berthelot 
and  Andre  (4),  the  roots  of  plants  usually  contain  more  aluminium  than 
the  leaves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  material  here  studied  is  unusually  high  in  alu- 
minium, since  Czapek  {12,  p.  853)  reports  that,  as  a  .rule,  a  content  of 
more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  the  total  pure  ash  is  not  found.  Here  the 
aluminium  makes  up  about  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  ash  in  the  normal 
tops  and  nearly  4  per  cent  in  the  blighted  tops.  The  proportion  of 
aluminium  to  total  ash  is  less  in  the  roots  than  in  the  tops  in  health  and 
in  disease,  one  case  excepted. 
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Wolff  (49)  reports  spinach  to  have  an  average  iron  content  of  0.552 
per  cent,  calculated  on  the  dry  weight  of  the  plant  material,  and  with 
even  this  small  quantity  it  is  much  richer  in  this  element  than  the  vast 
majority  of  plants  that  had  then  been  studied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  healthy  spinach  tops  were  here  found  to 
contain  an  average  of  0.132  per  cent  of  iron,  calculated  on  the  dry  weight, 
against  0.095  per  cent  in  the  blighted  tops,  in  either  case  a  quantity 
much  larger  than  that  recorded  by  Wolff.  The  roots  of  the  diseased 
plants  were  fotmd  to  contain  an  average  of  0.122  per  cent  of  iron  and  the 
roots  of  the  normal  plants  0.065  P^^  <^ci^t.  It  seeihs  as  though  a  part  of 
the  iron  that  entered  the  plant  through  the  roots  accumulated  there 
instead  of  going  up  to  the  leaves,  as  in  the  normal  plants.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  also  that  when  calculated  as  percentage  of  the  total  ash  the 
iron  content  of  the  roots  alwajrs  exceeds  that  of  the  correspoi\ding  tops, 
a  relation  more  in  evidence  in  diseased  than  in  healthy  roots. 
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OXIDASE  REACTION  IN  HEALTHY  AND  IN  BLIGHTED 

SPINACH 

By  H.  H.  BuNZBiX,  Formerly  Chemical  Biologist,  Plant  Physiological  and  Fermen- 
tation Investigations f  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  observed  by  Hasselbring  and  Alsberg  {i8)  that 
spinach  grown  in  the  market  gardens  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  affected 
by  a  disease  resembling  the  mosaic  of  tobacco,  had  a  greater  oxidase  con- 
tent than  healthy  spinach  from  the  same  region.  This  observation  coin- 
cided with  the  work  by  Woods  (30,  51)  on  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco. 
Since  that  time  the  writer  has  developed  a  quantitative  method  for  the 
determination  of  oxidases,  utilizing  atmospheric  oxygen  (7).  It  was  de- 
cided therefore  to  extend  the  observations  of  Hasselbring  and  Alsberg 
by  comparing  the  oxidase  activity  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  diseased 
plants  with  those  of  healthy  plants. 

Three  different  collections  of  samples  were  made,  designated  as  Set  I, 
II,  and  III,  respectively.  In  each  case  typically  diseased  plants  were 
selected,  as  well  as  healthy  control  plants  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  diseased  spinach.  In  all  instances,  therefore,  the  healthy  and  the 
diseased  samples  of  the  same  set  were  grown  under  the  same  climatic 
and  soil  conditions.  The  plants  were  carefully  washed  in  the  laboratory 
to  remove  any  adhering  soil,  and  the  surface  water  was  removed  by  blot- 
ting the  plants  between  sheets  of  filter  paper.  The  leaves,  freed  from 
petioles  and  midribs,  were  dried  over  lime  in  a  vacuum  at  room  tempera- 
ture. The  roots  were  cut  into  pieces  2  to  3  mm.  long  and  dried  in  a  similar 
way.  The  samples  were  dried  to  constant  weight  and  then  powdered 
until  the  whole  of  the  sample  passed  through  a  sieve  of  100  meshes  to  the 
inch,  after  which  they  were  kept  in  a  desiccator. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  according  to  the  method  formerly 
described  (jo).  The  following  reagents  were  used:  Pyrogallol,  pyrocate- 
chol,  hydroquinone,  phlorogludn,  guaiacol,  tyrosin,  meta-cresol,  para- 
cresol,  eugenol,  and  isoeugenol.  The  temperature  at  which  the  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  was  37.4*^  C,  and  the  rate  of  shaking  five  com- 
plete excursions  in  3.4  seconds. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  the  quantity  of  dry  material  used  was  so 
chosen  as  to  give  a  reading  of  about  2  cm.  In  none  of  the  experiments, 
however,  was  more  than 'o.  10  gm.  of  the  powder  used,  so  that  the  read- 
ings were  considerably  below  2  cm.  in  the  slightly  active  or  inactive  prepa- 
rations. To  make  the  results  comparable,  they  were  all  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  o.io  gm.  of  powder.  The  reagents  were  used  in  quantities  rang- 
ing from  o.oi  to  0.02  gm.,  this  being  an  excess  of  the  reagent  in  all  cases. 
The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Table  I. 

(377) 
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TablB  I. — Relative  oxygen  absorption  of  various  oxidase  reagents  in  the  presence  {f 
healthy  and  diseased  spinach  material 


Material. 

gaUol. 

Pjrro- 
cate- 
chol. 

Hydro- 
qtii- 
none. 

Phloro- 
ghicin. 

Ouaiap 
col. 

"^ 

Metar 

cfctoL 

Para- 
cresoL 

Buge-      IM- 
noL    eofenoL 

SBT  I. 

Leaves: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 

0.70 
i.ao 

3- 20 
4.5s 

aao 

aoa 
•as 

aoo 
.zo 

aoo 
•as 

a  OS 
•27 

^.u 

aoo 

•  00 

aoo 
.00 

Roots: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 

\% 

4.00 
S-ao 

9.00 
8.ao 

3- 50 
3-03 

4.33 
4.25 

6.70 
8.00 

a.  00 
5.23 

z8.ao 
a8.6o 

.00 

•  00 

.00 
.00 

SBT  n. 

Leaves: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 
Roots: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 

1.40 
1.50 

5.40 

5-55 

.ao 

.55 

.00 
.50 

.00 
•32 

.00 
z.  00 

.00 
.9a 

1-75 
5- 27 

.00 

.oa 

.00 
.20 

a.  as 
a.  60 

4.68 
6.00 

8.13 
9.87 

3.20 
3.10 

2.43 
3.50 

6.40 

a4o 

3.13 
5.20 

26.50 
31-50 

.07 
.10 

.00 
.17 

SBT  m. 

Leaves: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 
Roots: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 

.90 
I.  a; 

Z.80 
5- 90 

•33 
.23 

.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 

.00 
•  05 

.00 
.07 

.72 
1.52 

.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 

I.  IS 
2.27 

\Z 

4.00 
7.00 

a.  20 
3.60 

1.50 
a.  20 

4.60 
8.20 

2.63 
a.  40 

20.  70 
31.50 

.00 
.00 

.00 
.10 

Inasmuch  as  the  various  samples  had  different  moisture  contents,  the 

results  given  in  Table  I  are  not  strictly  comparable.    They  were  made 

so,  however,  by  means  of  a  calculation  based  on  the  following  reasoning: 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  total  oxidase  activity  of  the  plant  material 

is  in  the  juice,  and  the  weight  of  the  solids  dissolved  in  the  juice  be  n^- 

lected,  the  oxidizing  power  of  o.io  gm.  of  juice  can  be  calculated  from 

the  equation 

...    V         /    1.  J  V  percentage  of  solids 

a  (jmce)  =a  (solids)  ^ r-^ — t-^. — 

^       '        ^  '  percentage  of  jmce 

The  oxidizing  power  of  i  liter  of  juice  is  then  necessarily  10,000  times 
the  figures  obtained  in  this  way.  But  our  unit  of  activity  is  the  juice,  i 
liter  of  which  will  transfer  8  gm.  of  oxygen  (<J),  corresponding  at  37.4®  C 
and  76  cm.  pressure  to  6,367  cc.  The  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  apparatus 
was  19  cc.  The  equation  for  calculating  A,  or  the  activity  of  the  juice 
present  in  the  fresh  leaves  and  roots,  is  therefore 

A  «i2»222  (    VA  \        Percentage  of  solids 


25,475 

i4-  0.393 


a  (solids) 


100  —  Percentage  of  solids 

Percentage  of  solids 
100 — Percentage  of  solids 
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The  data  which  were  presented  in  Table  I  are  given  in  Table  II,  re- 
calculated on  the  basis  just  described. 

TablB  II. — Oxidase  activities  of  healthy  and  diseased  spinach  material 
[Results  expressed  in  units) 


MatcriaL 

Pyro- 
gaUoI. 

Pyro- 
cate- 
cfaoL 

Hydro- 
qui- 
none. 

Phloro- 

Guaia- 
ctA. 

Tyro- 
sin. 

M-cre- 

sol. 

P-cre. 
soL 

^T 

Iso- 
eugenoL 

SBT  n. 

Leaves: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 
Hoots: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 

SBT  ra. 

Leaves: 

Normal 

Pathological . . 
Roots: 

Normal 

Pathological.. 

0.087 
.  102 

.178 
.278 

•073 
•139 

©•337 
.379 

•371 
.643 

•254 
.346 

0.019 
.038 

.645 
1.056 

.027 
.023 

aooo 

.034 

.254 
•  332 

.000 
.000 

.294 

•  444 

aooo 

.023 

•193 
•374 

.000 
.000 

.  201 
.271 

0.000 
.069 

■508 
.899 

.000 

.005 

.615 
1.024 

0.000 
.063 

.248 
.556 

.000 
.007 

•352 
.420 

0.  109 
•359 

2.  lOI 
3.370 

•059 
•154 

2.768 
3.887 

0.000 

.OOZ 

.006 

.oil 

.000 

.000 

.000 
.000 

0.000 
.014 

.000 
.018 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.013 

Table  I  shows  three  instances  and  Table  II  only  two  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  healthy  leaves  or  roots  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
diseased  material.  In  all  other  cases  there  was  either  no  measurable 
activity  in  both  t)rpes  of  material  or  the  diseased  material  was  more 
active  than  the  corresponding  healthy  material.  This  difference  was 
from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

The  figures  expressing  the  activity  of  phloroglucinase,  guaiacolase, 
tyrosinase,  and  meta-cresolase,  are  particularly  interesting.  These 
figures  seem  to  indicate  qualitative  differences. 

These  results  resemble  those  obtained  in  several  other  plant  diseases. 
In  the  case  of  the  mosaic  of  tobacco  {31)  ^  the  leaf  curl  of  potatoes  (jj), 
the  curly-top  of  sugar  beets  {8),  and  the  curly-dwarf  of  potatoes  (9), 
the  diseased  material  shows  a  greater  power  to  transfer  atmospheric 
oxygen  to  certain  aromatic  compounds  than  the  healthy  material.  In 
all  these  diseases  the  most  characteristic  symptom  is  a  marked  stunting 
of  the  plant.  The  following  generalization  seems  therefore  justified: 
In  the  above-mentioned  plant  diseases,  which  cause  dwarfing  of  the 
plants  affected,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  juice  to  utilize  atmospheric 
oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  certain  chromogens  is  abnormally  increased. 
How  this  increase  in  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  cell  sap  is  brought 
about  remains  a  problem.  Whether  the  peroxid-forming  substances  are 
increased  so  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  oxygenases,  which,  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  peroxidases  might  lead  to  the  results  outlined  (j), 
or  whether  a  greater  quantity  of  specific  activators  are  formed,  which. 
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combined  with  various  metabolic  products  fonn  very  unstable  and 
readily  oxidizable  compounds,  we  are  of  course  as  yet  unable  to  judge 
(jo).  It  is  possible  that  the  difference  observed  was  primarily  of  physical 
origin.  Traube  (48),  in  his  paper  on  catalysis,  recognized  surface  ten- 
sion as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  acceleration  of  bio- 
chemical reactions.  The  oxidase  activity  observed  might  be  due  simply 
to  an  increased  concentration  of  the  oxidizable  material  or  oxygen,  or 
both,  in  the  layers  adjacent  to  certain  colloidal  particles. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  stunting  of  growth  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  oxidase  mechanism.  Whether  this  is  the 
cause  or  a  symptom  of  the  disease  is  an  open  question.  If  we  assume 
with  Palladin  (57)  that  with  the  aid  of  the  respiratory  pigments  the 
oxidases  are  capable  of  canying  on  the  process  of  cell  respiration,  then 
it  can  readily  be  seen  how  an  increased  oxidation  of  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate products  of  metabolism  might  seriously  alter  the  course  of  the 
latter.  Such  plants  could  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  "fever"  (8).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  oxidases  are  merely  protective  agents,  as  Portier 
(j8)  assumes,  then  the  increased  oxidase  activity  of  the  diseased  plants 
would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  rid 
itself  of  poisonous  products  formed  in  the  course  of  its  abnormal 
metabolism. 
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CARBOHYDRATE  PRODUCTION  IN  HEALTHY  AND  IN 
BLIGHTED  SPINACH 

By  RODNRY  H.  TruB,  Physiologist  in  Charge,  and  LoN  A.  Hawkins,  Physiologist, 
Plant  Physiological  and  Fermentation  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Spinach  plants  affected  with  the  blight  show  many  S3anptoms  pointing 
to  a  derangement  of  functions  concerned  with  the  carbohydrates,  among 
which  are  the  yellowish-green  color  and  the  sweetish  taste.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  important  to  investigate  these  constituents  in  normal  and 
m  diseased  plants.  The  material  was  taken  from  commercial  fields  near 
the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station.  The  plants  were  carefully  dug 
with  a  spade,  and  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  was  quickly  washed  off. 
To  reduce  the  translocation  of  products,  the  plants  were  divided  into 
roots  and  tops,  and  after  being  loosely  packed  in  market  baskets  were 
covered  with  paper  and  stored  in  a  building  in  diffused  light.  The  col- 
lection took  place  late  in  the  forenoon  on  February  5,  191 5,  a  clear  day. 

The  samples  were  kept  in  a  cool  place  while  in  transit  and  were  taken 
to  the  laboratory  at  7.  30  the  uext  morning,  where  they  were  given  imme- 
diate attention. 

Starch,  sucrose,  and  reducing  sugars  were  determined  by  the  usual 
methods.  The  results  of  these  determinations  are  presented  in  Table  I 
as  percentages  calculated  on  both  fresh  and  dry  weights  of  tops  and  on 
the  fresh  weights  of  the  roots. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  samples  qf  diseased  tops  have  a  somewhat 
greater  percentage  of  dry  matter  than  the  healthy  tops. 

The  reducing  sugars  under  the  conditions  here  given  are  clearly  less 
abundant  in  the  tops  of  blighted  plants  than  in  the  normal  samples, 
while  in  the  roots  but  a  trace  is  present  in  either  type  of  material.  The 
situation  with  reference  to  the  sucrose  in  the  tops,  however,  is  quite  the 
reverse,  the  diseased  plants  containing  a  considerably  greater  quantity 
than  those  in  health.  This  difference  is  so  great  as  to  give  a  much  higher 
total  sugar  content  for  the  pathological  material,  a  fact  which  in  part 
accounts  for  the  strikingly  sweet  taste  fotmd  in  the  latter  plants.  It  is 
of  interest,  however,  to  note  that  no  noticeable  sweetness  is  found  in  the 
normal  leaves,  although  in  the  material  collected  in  191 5  they  contain 
nearly  80  per  cent  as  much  total  sugars  and  nearly  65  per  cent  as  much 
sucrose.  Since  the  taste  of  sweetness  is  interfered  with  by  a  variety  of 
other  taste  sensations,  it  is  possible  that  certain  substances  having  a 
marked  taste  may  be  present  in  the  normal  material  and  absent  in  that 
affected  by  the  disease.  On  tasting  the  fresh  material  in  the  field  it 
seemed  that  the  characteristic  "spinach"  taste  so  strongly  marked  in 
the  healthy  leaves  was  almost  lacking  in  the  sweet  diseased  leaves. 
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TablB  I. — CarbohydraUs  in  healthy  and  in  hUghUd  spinach 


SpfalMlltOpt. 

Wctwdsfat. 

Dry  wetfht. 

19x5. 

vanxMiyarara* 

Nonnftl 

DiMMCd. 

NonnaL 

Diseased. 

Wetivei^ 

X91S 

I9itf 

19x5 

1916 

1915 

19x6 

X9XS 

19x6 

Nor- 
maL 

Dis- 
eucd. 

Cm, 

11.90 
.11.  SO 

Cm. 

ia.53 
ia.87 

13.42 
13.9s 

Gm. 

11.90 
12.  SO 

Gm. 

17.43 
16.96 
16.  10 

18.  s6 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Dry  weights  of  material. 

Average 

11.70 

13.19 

12.20 

17.26 

1 





.49 

.70 

.69 

I     .49 

.28 
.26 

.25 
.22 

.52 

.47 

.45 

.44 

.26 
.29 
.26 
.24 

4.10 
5.98 
5.89 
4.10 

2.23 
2.01 

1.86 
1.58 

4.26 
385 

3.60 

1.49 
I.  71 
I.  61 
1.29 

Reducing  sugars 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Average ......... 

.59 

•25 

.47 

.26 

5.02 

1.89 

3.85 

1.50 

f  1.46 
1.36 
I.  16 

.  2.03 

2.48 

X.88 
1.60 
2.33 

2.08 
2.18 
1.89 
1.83 

4.77 
5.22 

5-49 
4.74 

12.47 

11.62 

9.91 

17.36 

19.79 
14.  61 
11.92 
16.70 

17  qa'^^.  ■a6 

Total  sugars 

17.86 

15.49 
15.  00 

30.37 
34.10 

25.53 

4.07 
5.94 

6.42 

4.17 

Average 

1.50 

2.07 

1.99 

5- 05 

12.84 

15- 69 

16.35 

29.  26 

5-00 

5.30 

•93 

.45 
I  1.4^ 

2.20 
1.62 

1.35 
2.  II 

1.50 
1.64 
1.38 
1.33 

4.51 
4.93 
5.23 
4.50 

7.94 

5.44 

3.84 

Z2.  56 

17.  C6  T9    on'^C^  8t 

Sucrose  calculated  by 
difference 

12.60 

iao6 
15- 12 

11    AA.'^f^  tVJ 

II.  31 

ia90 

32.49 
24.24 

.88 

1.82 

1.46 

4.79 

7.44 

13.80 

11.98 

27.76 

^ ^ 

f    .95 
J     .79 

1     -73 
I    .88 

1.06 

1. 13 

•99 

.99 

1.48 
1.51 

1.72 
1.93 

1.98 

8.  II 

6.75 

6.24 

7.52 

8.45 
8.78 

7.38 
7.10 

12.54 
12.37 
12. 13 

12.37 

9.87 
11.38 

10.67 

Starch 

2.03 
2.51 

2.26 

2.58 

Averse 

.84 

1.04 

1.51 

1.80 

7.1s 

7.88 

12.35 

10.43 

3.27 

S.42 

The  starch  content  of  the  diseased  tops  is  somewhat  more  than  double 
that  of  the  normal  material.  In  the  roots,  both  total  sugars  and  starch 
were  practically  alike  in  both  types  of  material. 

From  these  results  it  appears  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of 
injury  does  not  affect  the  machinery  of  photos3mthesis  or  the  materials 
used  in  carbohydrate  manufacture  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stop  produc- 
tion. That  this  is  carried  on  with  equal  efficiency  in  all  parts,  or  with 
normal  efficiency  even  in  any  part  of  the  leaf,  however,  can  not  be  stated. 
Indeed,  the  yellowish-green  color  representing  an  apparent  reduction  of 
chlorophyll  would  seem  likely  to  go  with  a  decreased  activity  in  the 
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photosynthetic  function.  This  condition  recalls  that  of  tobacco  leaves 
when  "mature"  for  cutting.  The  color  changes  to  a  more  ydlowish 
green,  the  leaves  take  on  the  brittle  character  seen  in  the  diseased  spinach 
and  like  it  become  gorged  with  starch. 

It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  assume  that  photosynthetic  activity  is  not 
impaired  in  the  blighted  plants  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of  carbo- 
hydrates. It  is  quite  possible  that  impairment  may  be  the  case  and 
that  accumulation  restdts  from  some  interference  with  carbohydrate 
utilization. 

In  view  of  the  destructive  action  of  oxidases  on  diast^jdc  tnzyms, 
reported  by  Woods  (51)  in  the  case  of  tobacco  mosaic,  it  was  thought 
possible  that  here  a  somewhat  ^milar  situation  was  present.  Since 
Bunzell  in  his  investigation  on  this  subject  found  the  oxidase  reaction 
with  most  reagents  to  be  somewhat  more  intense  in  the  diseased  material, 
both  leaves  and  roots,  than  in  normal  samples,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  determine  the  comparative  diastatic  activity  of  juices  from  these  two 
types  of  material.  The  fresh  leaves,  after  being  ground  in  a  mortar,  were 
placed  in  a  flask  having  a  volume  of  250  cc.  ahd  digested  for  24  hours 
with  100  cc.  of  glycerin  in  an  ice  box  at  a  temperature  of  about  10°  C. 
This  was  then  made  up  to  volume,  strained,  and  50  cc.  of  the  solution 
was  added  to  25  cc.  of  i  per  cent  soluble  starch.  Controls  wece  made 
in  the  same  way  from  each  sample  to  which  no  starch  paste  was  added. 
One  cc.  of  toluol  was  added  to  each  flask  to  prevent  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms. All  preparations  were  allowed  to  stand  at  30^  C.  for  48 
hours,  after  which  they  were  removed,  cleared  with  lead  acetate,  made 
up  to  100  cc.  and  filtered.  The  data  given  in  Table  II  show  the  quan- 
tity of  reducing  sugar  present  in  the  preparations  containing  starch 
paste  in  excess  of  the  controls  from  the  same  samples. 


Tablb  11.-— Diastatic  activity  in 

normal  and  in 

blighted  spinach 

Qnantityused. 

Glucose. 

Dated  ccdlectioa. 

Nonnal  leaves. 

Blighted 
leaves. 

P^bruarv.  totc 

Gm. 

100 
100 

ICO 

Gm. 
0.316 
.304 
.340 

Gm. 

0.308 
.3" 

Do 

Do 

Average 

.320 

.310 

March,  1916 

SO 

50 
50 

.0130 
.0167 
.0172 

.0142 

•0155 
.  0121 

Do 

Do 

.0117 

.  0106 

•  Bactracted  with  larger  vohime  and  calaiktcd  to  the  same  basis  as  the  others. 
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These  results  seem  to  point  to  the  absence  of  any  marked  difference  in 
the  starch-digesting  capabilities  of  normal  and  blighted  spinach.  This 
being  the  case  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated  that  the  cause  of  caitx)- 
hydrate  accumulation  should  be  sought  in  the  deeper-lying  metabolic 
processes  in  connection  with  which  carbohydrates  are  utilized. 

To  recapitulate,  it  appears  that  in  spinach-blight  the  process  of  carbo- 
hydrate manufacture  is  not  inhibited,  although  it  may  be  retarded. 
The  reducing  sugars  are  practically  absent  from  the  roots  of  all  plants, 
while  in  the  tops  the  normal  plants  contain  somewhat  more  than  the 
diseased.  !Qpth  sucrose  and  starch  are  present  in  the  leaves  of  the  \ 
blighted  plants  in  markedly  greater  quantity  than  in  those  of  the  normal  i 
plants.  They  are  fotmd  in  the  roots  of  both  healthy  and  diseased  plants  1 
in  approximately  like  quantities. 

Determinations  of  diastatic  activity  failed  to  bring  out  any  marked 
difference  between  healthy  and  diseased  plants. 

It  is  indicated  that  carbohydrate  accumulation  is  due  not  to  a  break- 
down of  digestion  but  to  some  partial  failure  in  the  subsequent  metabolic 
processes  in  connection  with  which  carbohydrates  are  used. 
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NITROGEN  METABOLISM  IN  NORMAL   AND  IN 
BLIGHTED  SPINACH 

By  SAMU9L  L.  JODiDi,  Organic  Chemist,  Edward  H.  Kbllogg,  Scientific  Assistant, 
and  RoDNSY  H.  Trxtb,  Physiologist  in  Charge,  Plant  Physiological  and  FermentaUon 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

INTRODUCTION 

In  view  of  the  evident  derangement  of  the  functions  of  nutrition  in 
spinach-blight,  it  seemed  necessary  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
more  fundamental  processes  of  S3rnthetic  metabolism  in  the  hope  of 
learning  in  what  way  the  disease  causes  injury.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  present  the  results  gained  from  a  study  of  the  nitrogen  metabo- 
hstn. 

Owing  to  their  great  importance  in  plant  metabolism,  certain  groups 
of  nitrogen-containing  compounds  demanded  attention.  The  total 
nitrogen,  the  polypeptids  and  the  proteins,  closely  connected  as  they  seem 
to  be  with  the  fundamental  activities  of  life  in  both  plants  and  animak, 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  nonproteins  present,  especially  of  the 
amino  acids,  were  studied  in  both  healthy  and  diseased  material. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  not  been  unusual  in  plant  and  soil  inves- 
tigatioxis  to  estimate  the  protein  content  of  biological  materials  by  deter- 
mining their  nitrogen  content  (usually  by  the  Kjeldabl  method)  and 
multiplying  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  factor  6.25.  The  literature  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  such  protein  estimations.  Evidently  the  inves- 
tigators maintained  that  the  nitrogen  present  in  plant  and  soil  mate- 
rials is  made  up  soldy  or  chiefly  of  proteins  or  protein-like  bodies,  whose 
nitrogen  percentage  does  not  materially  di£Fer  from  that  of  proteins. 
Schulze  and  his  coworkers  (41-43)  were  among  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  They  have  shown,  for  instance,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  Irish  potatoes  (Solanum 
tuberosum)  and  sugar  beets,  sometimes  more  than  one-half,  is  made  up 
of  nonproteins  (acid  amids,  amino  acids,  etc.).  So  far  as  the  writers  are 
aware,  no  similar  systematic  investigation  concerxiing  the  character  of 
the  nitrogenous  compounds  in  spinach  has  been  made.  Hence,  it  seemed 
of  considerable  importance  to  find  out  the  nitrogen  distribution  in  the 
qxinach  under  normal  ph3rsiological  conditioxis.  Futhermore,  it  was  of 
interest  to  learn  what  changes,  if  any,  had  taken  place  in  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds of  the  ^nnach  under  pathological  conditions. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  nature  of  the  nonproteins  (acid  amids,  amino 
adds,  pol3rpeptids)  occurring  in  spinach.  These  compounds  may  be 
considered  either  as  products  of  regressive  metaboUsm  in  plants,  or  as 
products  of  s)aithesis  in  the  latter  built  up  out  of  inorganic  nitrogen 
plant  food,  and  are  significant  because  of  their  food  value,  and  the  f unc- 
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tions  which  they  perform.  Not  only  do  they  represent  protein-saving 
materials,  since  in  their  presence  the  animal  oiganism  needs  less  protem 
for  the  maintenance  of  nitrogen  equilibrimn,  but,  a  fact  of  still  greater 
interest,  recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  animals  can  be 
maintained  in  nitrogen  equilibrimn,  or  even  gain  weight,  when  they  are 
offered  completely  digested  protein  or  amino  adds  instead  of  unchanged 
protein.  This  was  shown  to  hold  good  for  the  organism  of  the  dog  (i), 
and,  generally  speaking,  undoubtedly  holds  true  for  the  animal  organism. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  various  amino 
sujds  perform  special  functions  in  the  body.  Thus,  the  amino  acids  lysin 
and  cystio  have  been  recognized  by  Abderhalden  (j),  Osborne  and 
Mendd  (32,  33,  34,  35,  36)  as  necessary  for  the  function  of  growth, 
and  in  this  capacity  can  not  be  replaced  by  any  other  amino  adds. 
Equally,  the  diamino  adds  histidin  and  aiginin  (/,  2)  are  indispensable, 
since  when  they  are  removed  from  a  complete  amino  add  mixture  (ob- 
tained by  protdn  hydrolysis),  the  remaining  amino  adds  can  no  longet 
maintain  the  body  in  nitrogen  equilibrium.  GlycocoU  (/),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  necessary  amino  add  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  built  up 
synthetically  in  the  animal  organism. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

The  spinach  materials  used  in  this  investigation  were  secured  in  part 
from  farms  near  Norfolk,  Va.^  Since  some  of  these  spinach  materials 
(which  were  well  mixed  and  treated  as  one  lot)  were  not  quite  free  from 
aphids,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  obtain  samples  free  from  the  insects. 
These  were  taken  from  beds  on  another  farm  on  May  6,  1916.*  Three 
kinds  of  samples  of  the  diseased  and  healthy  plants,  respectively,  were 
prepared — ^namdy,  samples  of  the  entire  plant,  of  the  tops,  and  of  the 
roots.  The  samples  were  first  fumigated  with  a  tobacco  preparation, 
then  partly  dried  in  the  greenhouse  for  about  a  week,  and  partly  in  the 
dectric  drying  oven  at  40®  to  50®  C.  The  dried  materials  were  ground, 
passed  through  a  40-mesh  sieve,  and  kept  in  covered  jars.  As  it  was 
very  soon  discovered  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  materials  was 
changing,  and  also  as  it  seemed  more  convenient  to  make  practically  all 
of  the  experiments  with  air-dried  spinach,  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
ground  spinach  materials  thoroughly  air-dry.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  untQ 
their  moisture  content  became  practically  constant.  The  materials  so 
prepared  were  kept  in  sealed  jars  ready  for  use.  The  results  pertaining 
to  the  moisture  content  of  the  various  spinach  samples  are  expressed  in 
Table  I. 

>  By  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True.  Dec  x,  19x5,  and  by  the  acnior  writer  Jan.  ax.  X9x6. 
*  By  Mr.  J.  A.  McCfintock.  then  with  the  Virginia  Truck  Bxpcriment  Stiition. 
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TablB  I. — Moisture  content  of  air-dried  healthy  and  diseased  spinach 

HSAJUTHY  SPINACH 


No. 


Date  collected. 


SLindolmAteriaL 


Treatment  ol  materiab. 


Qnan- 
tityof 
air-dry 

Mib- 
stance 

Qted. 


Water  lost  (at  xoo*  (X). 


Observed. 

Cm. 
0.0346 

ctni. 
3.87 

.ow6 
•0437 

3.8s 
4-37 

.04^6 
.0J7X 

t»1 

•0499 
.0jx6 

4.83 
S.xo 

.04ax 

4-57 

.0400 

4*  57 

.0436 
.0S7a 

4.70 
3- 7a 

.0383 
.04x6 

ts 

.0419 
.0484 

4.X9 

4-97 

•  038X 

4-53 

•0349 

4- 45 

.0405 
.6477 

4*45 
4-77 

•0473 
.05*9 

4-73 
5.»9 

.05a8 
•0349 

5*t8 

5.  XX 

.0456 

5.  ox 

•0433 

5.10 

.0448 
•0547 

4.89 
5.95 

.0633 
.041a 
.0593 
.0431 

Aver- 
•«e. 


Dec  z,  19x5, 
and  Jan.  ax, 
19x6. 

— do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Bntire  plant. 


Dried  in  dectric  dnring  oven 
at  so*  C.  for  48  hourt. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Leaves. 
....do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


RooU. 
do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


....do 

May  6. 19x6 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

Leaves. 


.do.. 


do.. 
Roots.. 
....do.. 


.do.. 


Bwnainrd  in  covered  jars  for 
about  four 
do. 


Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

fors4bottrs. 

do 

Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

fw  94  hours  looter. 
Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

another  94  hours  (total,  7a 

hours). 
Remained  in  covered  jars  for 

about  two  weeks. 

....do....^^^_ 

Dried  in  electric  drying  oven 

at  50*  C.  for  48  hours. 


Remained  in  covered  jars  for 

about  three  weeks. 

...do 

Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

for  48  hours. 
Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

another  24  hours  (total.  7a 

hours). 
Remained    in    covered    jars 

about  two  weeks, 
do. 


Dried  in  electric  drying  oven 
at  <o*  C.  for  48  hours. 

Remained  in  covered  ian  for 

about  three  wedcs. 

....do 

Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

for  48  hours. 
Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

another  94  hours  (total,  7a 

hours). 
Remained  in  covered  jars  for 

about  two  weeks, 
do. 


Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 
for  several  days. 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 


Cm. 

0.8944 


X. 1383 


.7653 

X.0338 
.6x97 


.8756 

.9a7a 
x.oooo 


•973r 
.84aa 

.7850 

•9097 
x.oooo 


.68a5 
.9x10 

.8498 

.9x64 
.9x96 

X.OS08 
.68ao 
.8a88 
.6087 


P€r 

C9Hi. 

3-86 


4-31 

4.84 
S.XO 
4- ST 

4*^ 

3.?« 

4-«7 
4-97 
4-5« 

4- 45 

4-T« 

5'«9 
S.xx 

5-ox 

5.00 

S-9t 
7.xa 


DISEASED  SPINACH 


X 

a 
3 

Decx,x9X5.«iul 
Jan.  ax,  1916. 

do 

do 

Entire  phmt.... 

do 

do 

Dried  in  dectric  oven  at  so*  C. 

do 

Exposed  to  air  in  thin  kyers 

for  48  hours. 
Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 
for  a4  more  hours  (total.  7a 
hours). 
Rertuuncd  in  covered  jars  for 

about  two  wedcs. 
do 

x.oooo 
x.oooo 

.8981 

0.04x5 

.04ao 
.0483 

4'X5 

4.ao 
5.38 

4-X8 
5.38 

4 

do 

do 

•8464 

.0400 

4-73 

4  73 

5 

6 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.8398 

X.X44X 
x.oooo 

x.oooo 
ia73a 

.040X 

.0568 
.osja 
.0580 
.0704 

4-77 

4-96 
5.8a 
5.80 
5-53 

4.86 

7 

do 

do 

do 

Leaves 

Dried  in  electric  oven  at  50*  C. 

do 

Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 
48  hours. 

8 

9 

do 

do 

1  5-8x 
5-54 
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TablS  I. — Moisture  content  of  air -dried  healthy  and  diseased  spinach — Contmued. 
DISBASBD  SPIKACH-Continued. 


Date  collected. 

Kind  cl  material. 

Treatment  ol  materials. 

S?5 
air-dry 
sub- 
stance 
used. 

Water  tost  (at  too*  C). 

No. 

Observed. 

Aver- 
see. 

to 

D«j.   X,   X9XS. 

And  Jan.  ax, 

X916. 
. . .  .do 

Leaves 

Bzposcd  to  air  in  thin  layers 
•4  more  hoars   (total.    7a 

Remajxied  in  covered  Jars  for 

about  two  weeks. 

do 

Dried  in  electric  oven  at  50*  C . 

do 

Exposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

for  48  hours. 
Bacposed  to  air  in  thin  layers 

for  a4  hours  more  (total.  7a 

hours). 

about  two  weeks. 
do 

Gm. 

0.9967 

•93«S 
X.OO03 

I.OOOO 
X.OOOO 

•9x47 
.8ixa 

.69*0 

.751a 
•83x3 

.69a3 
.96*^ 
.8570 
.7860 
.6x00 

Gm. 

0.0517 

.osoa 

.0558 
.0619 
.0630 
.0464 

•044s 

.04x0 

.0447 
•OS3« 

.04a6 
.os9« 
•0545 
.0533 
.04XX 

Per 
C0nL 
5.19 

5'J9 

S-5« 
6.19 
6.30 
5- 07 

5-49 
5-9« 

1% 

6.X5 
6.X5 
6.36 
6.78 
6.74 

Per 
cenL 

5-19 

XX 

do 

xa 

i    14 
X5 

16 

i    «7 
1    x8 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Roots..* 

5.48 

do 

do 

}     6.15 

507 
5-49 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

5-93 

X9 

May  6.  19x6.... 
do 

Leaves 

Dried  in  electric  oven  at  40*  C. , 

posure  of  the  substance  to 
the  air  for  several  days. 

do 

do 

to 

do 

6.t7 

9X 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

t4 

do 

Roots 

Treated  like  No.X9toaa 

do 

do 

do 

6.76 

The  examination  of  Table  I  reveals  the  fact  that  the  drying  of  the 
spinach  (entire  plant)  at  50®  C.  proceeded  beyond  the  air-dry  state,  so 
that  the  moisture  content  of  the  material  (which  was  kept  in  covered 
jars)  increased  from  3.86  to  4.31  per  cent,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  in 
thin  layers  still  further  increased  to  4.57  per  cent.  Further  keeping  of 
the  material  in  covered  jars  showed  that  its  moisture  content  remained 
practically  constant,  the  small  fluctuations  being  due  undoubtedly  to 
slight  changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  observations  just  men- 
tioned hold  good  also  for  the  spinach  leaves  and  roots.  The  figures  4.63 
per  cent,  the  average  for  the  entire  plant,  4.45  per  cent,  average  for  the 
leaves,  5  per  cent,  average  for  the  roots  of  the  winter  collection,  and  5.97 
and  7.1 2  per  cent,  respectively,  for  leaves  and  roots  of  the  spring  samples, 
were  taken  to  represent  the  actual  moisture  percentages  of  the  normal 
spinach  materials  in  question,  and  were  used  in  the  calculation  to  the 
water-free  basis  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  investigation. 

A  glance  at  the  second  part  of  Table  I  shows  that  the  samples  of 
the  entire  plant  of  diseased  spinach  behaved  very  much  like  the  healthy 
spinach,  as  far  as  the  air  dr3ang  is  concerned.  The  diseased  leaves  and 
roots  show  a  somewhat  different  behavior.  Having  been  dried  in  the 
oven  at  50®  C.  they  still  continued  to  decrease  in  their  moisture  content 
on  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  whieh  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact 
that  iJiey  had  not  been  dried  long  enough  in  the  oven.  If  not  otherwise 
stated,  the  figures  4.86,  5.48,  and  5.93  per  cent  for  the  whole  plants, 
leaves,  and  roots,  respectively,  of  the  winter  collection,  and  6.27  and 
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6.76  per  cent  for  the  leaves  and  roots,  respectively,  of  the  spring  collec- 
tion, were  used  throughout  this  paper  for  calculating  to  the  water-free 
basis  the  results  obtained  with  the  diseased  materials  in  question 

RELATION  OF  THE  WATER  CONTENT  TO  RETARDED  GROWTH 

The  dwarfing  effect  of  spinach-blight  was  shown  in  the  weight  of  the 
plants  used  in  a  part  of  this  work.  Eighty  diseased  plants  taken  on  the 
Jones  farm  weighed  552  gm.,  with  an  average  weight  of  6.9  gm.  per  plant. 
Forty-one  healthy  plants  from  the  same  beds  weighed  647  gm.,  averaging 
15.8  gm.  per  plant.  The  ratio  of  weights  in  disease  and  health  was,  there- 
fore, I  to  2.3.  The  leaves  of  the  diseased  plants  were  crisper,  thicker  in 
texture,  and  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  normally  grown  spinach.  The 
root  systtxns  of  the  diseased  plants  were  poorly  developed,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  sound  plants. 

Considering  the  importance  of  water  to  the  plant  for  the  processes  of 
transpiration,  respiration,  osmotic  pressure,  etc.,  it  seemed  worth  while 
to  make  moisture  estimations  of  the  various  plant  tissues  when  in  a  fresh 
condition.  Especially  was  it  desirable  to  find  out  what  difference,  if 
any,  there  is  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  spinach  plants  with 
r^;ard  to  their  moisture  content.  For  this  purpose  several  spinach 
samples  were  taken  from  various  beds,  immediately  placed  in  air-tight 
jars,  and  the  moisture  estimations  made  within  24  hours.  The  results 
obtained  are  presented  in  Table  II. 

Tabl8  II. — Moisture  content  of  fresh  healthy  and  diseased  spinach 

HEALTHY  SPINACH 


Ka 

Date  when  spinach  was  col- 
lected. 

Kind  of  material. 

Substance 
used. 

Water  lost  (at  xoo*  C). 

Observed. 

Average. 

I 

a 

3 
4 

Dec.  I,  1915,  and  Jan. 
31, 1910. 

Entire  plant.  . . 

do 

I^eaves 

Gm, 
a  5906 

15-  »7" 
7.6908 
7.  7867 

12.  7295 

"• 5497 
2. 1620 

Gm. 
7.  2479 

13-  "54 

6.6009 

ia66ii 

9.6796 

I.  6991 

Ptrctnt. 
84.37 

85.9s 

84.78 

83.81 
78.59 

PtrctmL 
85. 16 

86.3$ 

83.81 
78.59 

do 

do 

1 

Mav  6.  tot6 

Entire  plant 

Leaves 

do 

7 

do 

Roots 

DISBASSD   SPINACH 


Dec.  I,  1915,  and  Jan. 
21, 1910. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May  6, 19x6 

do. 


.do. 


Entire  plant. 

do 

do 


Leaves 

do 

Entire  plant . 

Leaves 

Roots 


7- 5448 

5-8979 
38. 4032 
3.4600 
5-  4050 
8.0617 
7.4214 
1. 1746 


6. 1  zoo 

4.  8691 

23.  0374 
2.  9186 
4.5122 
6.4405 

5-  7435 
a  8963 


8a  98 

82.56 
81.  II 

84.35 
82.48 
79.89 
77.39 
76.31 


81.5s 

83. 9« 

79.89 
77.39 
76.31 
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When  the  two  parts  of  the  table  are  compared,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  healthy  spinach  samples,  without  exception,  show  a  higher  moisture 
content  than  the  corresponding  diseased  samples.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  entire  plant,  but  of  the  leaves  and  roots  as  well.  In  other  words, 
the  spinach  disease,  physiologically  characterized  by  a  pronounced 
retardation  of  growth,  is  characterized  chemically  by  a  lower  mcristure 
content  of  its  tissues.  These  data  stand  in  full  agreement  with 
observations  on  certain  animal  tissues  in  disease  and  health.  The  water 
percentage  of  mouse  cardnomata  has  been  found  by  Cramer  {ii)  to 
correspond  with  their  rate  of  growth,  the  more  rapidly  growing  tissues 
of  the  cancer  showing  a  higher  water  content  than  the  normal  tissue,  and 
vice  versa.  Evidently  the  rapidly  growing  plant  cells  like  those  of  the 
cancer  build  up  tissues  with  a  comparatively  high  water  content. 

SPINACH  NITROGEN 

Since  the  main  object  was  to  ascertain  the  di£ference  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  occurring  in  healthy  spinach,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  diseased  spinach,  on  the  other,  a  number  of  nitrogen 
estimations  were  made  according  to  the  Gunning  modification  of 
Kjddahl's  method.  As  the  moistture  content  of  the  spinach  materials 
was  not  uniformly  maintained  it  was  necessary,  in  addition  to  nitrogai, 
also  to  run  moisture  estimations.  The  data  which  are  recorded  in  Table 
III  represent  as  a  rule  the  average  of  two  or  more  individual  analyses. 

Tabl9  III. — Nitrogen  content  of  healthy  and  diseased  spinach 

HEALTHY  SPINACH 


No. 


Date  when 
spinach  was 


Kind  of 
material. 


Percentage  of  nitrogen  found  in  oven-dried  substance. 


Dec.  X.  X9Z5, 
andjan.az, 
X916. 

do 

do 

May  6. 19x6 . 

do 


Bntire 
plant. 

Leaves. . . . 

Roots 

Leaves 

Roots 


Feb.  4. 4.73 


Peb.  X3, 5.08 
Peb.  xa.3.80 
May  X3. 3-39 
May  Z5,  a.36 


Mar.  a  .4.66 


Mar.  u.4'76  Mar.  x6, 4.84  Mar.  17. 4.90  Mar.  aS.4.79 


Mar.  a,  4.93 
Mar.  9.3.7a 
May  X5. 3.40 


Mar.  x6. 3.03  Mar.  17. 5.0a  Mar.  aS.  5.07 
Mar.  x7. 3.8a  Mar.  38,3.88 


DISBASBD  SPINACH 


Dec.  X,  X91S, 
andjan.ai, 
X916. 

....do 

May    6,  X9x6 
do.... 


Bntire 
plant. 

Leaves. 

..do.. 

Roots. 


Brf>.   X4-X5. 

359' 

Feb. 


L  ***'• 

p«»y  X3-XS. 

L,  3.07. 

» >Iayxs,a.74 


Feb.  X7, 3.66 
Feb.  X9,4.Z3 


Mar.  15,3.57 
Mar.  x6,4.3x 


Mar.  16. 3.57'Mar.  X7. 3.53|Mar.  99.3^ 
Mar.  17. 4.3X  Mar.  39, 4.2a  . 


The  examination  of  Table  III  (first  part)  reveals  the  fact  that  in  the 
healthy  plant  the  leaves  have  the  highest  and  the  roots  the  lowest  mtro- 
gen  content,  the  figures  for  the  entire  plant  Ijring  between  these  two 
values.     Likewise,  by  referring  to  Table  III  (second  section)  it  may  be 
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seen  that  in  the  diseased  plant  the  nitrogen  of  the  leaves  is  higher  than 
that  of  either  the  roots  or  of  the  entire  plant.  A  comparison  of  both 
sections  further  shows  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  healthy 
spinach  (entire  plant  as  well  as  leaves)  is  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
diseased  tissues,  but  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  diseased  roots  by  way  of 
exception  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  healthy  roots.  If,  as 
Boncquet  (6)  has  claimed,  denitrification  sometimes  takes  place  in  diseased 
plant  tissues  whereby  the  nitrates  are  converted  into  nitrites  and 
ammonia,  the  pos^bility  of  the  ammonia  escaping  as  such  is  not  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  Such  a  proceeding  would  account  for  the 
smaller  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  diseased  spinach. 

PROTEIN  NITROGEN  OF  THE  SPINACH 

The  significance  of  protein  as  an  integral  constituent  of  protoplasm 
made  it  desirable  to  run  a  ntunber  of  protein  estimations  of  various 
healthy  and  diseased  spinach  tissues.  The  method  applied  here  was 
originally  proposed  by  Ritthausen  (59)  and  perfected  by  Stutzer  (47). 
One  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  air-dry  material  was  treated  in  a  beaker 
with  100  cc.  of  water,  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  on  the  steam  bath  for 
about  10  minutes.  About  2  cc.  of  a  concentrated  potassium-alum  solu- 
tion were  added,  followed  by  15  cc.  of  Stutzer's  solution  (corresponding 
to  0.45  gm.  of  copper  hydroxid),  and  the  whole  was  well  stirred.  On 
cooling,  the  insoluble  residue  was  filtered  off,  washed  with  water,  and 
the  nitrogen  estimated  according  to  Kjeldahl's  method.  In  a  few 
instances,  which  will  be  mentioned,  the  following  modification  by  Stutzer 
was  used:  To  i  gm.  of  the  substance  were  added  100  cc.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  i  cc.  of  acetic  add,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  on  a  steam 
bath,  and  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  was  carefully 
decanted  through  a  filter.  The  substance  which  remained  in  the  beaker 
was  now  treated  with  100  cc.  of  water,  heated  to  boiling,  etc.,  as  already 
outlined.    The  data  obtained  are  stunmarized  in  Table  IV. 

While  the  modified  method  of  Stutzer  yields  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage of  protein  nitrogen  than  the  ordinary  Stutzer  method,  it  will  be 
noticed  by  reference  to  the  first  section  of  Table  IV  that  the  proportion 
of  protein  nitrogen  in  leaves  8  to  10  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  roots 
II  to  13.  In  other  words,  the  protein  nitrogen  is  practically  uniform 
throughout  the  healthy  spinach  plant  (see  No.  1-7).  As  regards  the 
actual  quantities  of  protein  nitrogen  in  the  plants,  as  seen  in  the  relation 
of  protein  nitrogen  to  dry  weight,  the  leaves  are  considerably  richer  than 
the  roots  in  both  winter  and  spring  samples.  However,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  spinach  collected  in  May,  191 6,  shows  a  very  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  protein  nitrogen  than  that  collected  in  December,  1915,  and 
January,  191 6.  The  percentage  of  protein  nitrogen  calculated  on  dry 
weight  is,  however,  greater  in  the  plants  of  the  earlier  collection.  The 
high  relative  percentage  of  protein  nitrogen  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  winter  samples  were  not  as  mature  as  those  collected  in  May. 
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TablS  lY,—Pf0tHn  niirogm  of  htalihy  and  distased  spinack 

HSAt^TBY  SPIHACH 

DatP  whcs  si»iiiBcfa  was  cotltctn]. 

iClnd  of  material. 

Date 
wbrae^- 

made. 

Frotao  nitri 

No- 

Percent 
oltre* 
weight. 

oven- 

1 

Dee.  T.  1915,  and  Jan.  ji,  1916 

do ...... , „ 

EnUreplajit...... 

Mar.   ij  1 
...do...,. 

r347 
'144 

J 

do 

:;;;;S:::. ::;":... 

4 

do 

..,..do„...-. . 

Avcnce  {1-4)  „  , ,  . . , 

OSJ 

Dtc.  T.  1915,  and  Jan.  ax,  t^ifi. . 

.do* .,....,... ........ 

BudrepUnt...... 

....dD«. .»..,.      ... 

MftT.    It 

,,  do 

.J55 

70 

,,,.,dfl ,. 

.,..do 

Ap*.    * 

AverajEC  (s-r)  _.,,..,.  h  ,  +  4, ..... . 

jea 

Dec.  T,  1915,  and  Jan,  ii,  i9i6. ....... 

do., ■ ' 

t^eavea 

Apr.     I 

8 

~^ 

9 

do,...   ^^,, 

AvTfmac  (ft-^) . ........  h  .......  ^ 

J45 

Dec.  1, 1915.  and  JuQ.  mi,  1916........ 

.  * . .  .do. 

I^cwins 

^  = 

fOff 

.j6t 

If* 

Rooti..-. 

tvy 

do.*,,. , ,. 

..,..do.... 

Average  (r  j-ia)  . ,  . .  . .  ........ 

— 

O^ 

DtC-  T.  191  Sh  and  Jaa.  ik,  1916. ....... 

May  6i  ifl  jfi *  < 

Hooii    .      . 

^. 

<f^ 

t^vci 

«J4I 
J4£ 

iP 

do ...,.,,. 

Average  (h-ij) , 

.,„.do 

'344 

rA 

Kfays,  191* ..,.*....., ,...,,  ^... 

.....do ,.,.., 

RooU. ........ 

May   19 
.,*do 

•1*3 

f7 

.....ad".. 

AwraEC  {itt-iTl. . ^ . . . 

'111 

mUSASHD  SI'IKACH 

3 

Dec  t,  >9ISp  and  Jbi.  ax,  igtA.. ...... 

do,.. ....-,.  .... 

AvcTKge  (i-^) 

EolircpUat. 

.....do...... 

Apr.    3 
.,do,,... 

0-37fi 

,J)4 

Dec.  1, 1915,  and  Jan.  ai,  1916 ........ 

do , 

Entire  plani 

Le»Tta.. 

Apr.    ■ 
Apr.    3 

...do,...^ 

3« 

4 
5 

■  ja4 

■3T« 
.J70 

da....... 

Average  (4-5  j . ................. 

,..,,do 

.J7i 

0«,  1, 191S,  and  Jan.  11, 1916. ....... 

dd 

do„. : 

Lmvm 

Apr.    a 

Apr.    J 

,^,clo 

£0 

■3&8 

Hijoti....... 

I 

..,..dD..,,.. 

ATeraffc  (>-&) 

Dec.  I,  191S.  and  Jan.  it,  t«i4 .... 

May  fi,  fgtfi .  . 

. . .  _do L » 

Root*.,  *,„„.„,« 

Apr.     S 
Way   ,T 
...do 

^ 

'4M 

1 

Le&r^,. , 

jj 

.t...do*K.. ,. 

Avefase  Cid-i  t) ..,.,, 

■431 

May  6,  t»s0....... 

RooU....*. 

May   19 

,.do 

Td 

.4*0 

*4SO 

^ 

li 

do..... 

AVVTt^  (if^ij)  . .  .  .  . .  . <■ . 

do....,,....   ., 

450 

oM 

CKlified^tit£er'»nietliod.                                 J 
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Table  IV,  second  part,  shows  that  the  protein  nitrogen  when  referred 
to  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  diseased  spinach  is  not  distributed  uniformly^ 
the  percentage  in  the  roots  being  higher  than  that  in  the  leaves.  Hi.  re 
the  samples  collected  in  December  and  January  have  a  considerably 
lower  proportion  of  protein  nitrogen  referred  to  total  nitrogen  than  the 
sample  gathered  in  May.  When  referred  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  plant 
material,  the  protein  nitrogen  of  the  roots  exceeds  that  in  the  leaves  in 
both  winter  and  spring  collections,  the  quantity  present  in  the  spring 
samples  being  clearly  less  than  in  those  taken  in  winter.  In  this  latter 
respect  the  diseased  plants  differ  from  the  normal  ones.  The  greater 
proportion  of  protein  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen  may  indicate  that  the 
spring  sample  was  in  a  riper  state  than  the  former  winter  sample. 

When  the  first  section  of  Table  IV  isco  mpared  with  the  second  section, 
it  is  seen  that  the  diseased  spinach  is  not  only  able  to  build  up  protein 
but,  with  one  exception,  shows  even  a  higher  percentage  of  protein 
nitrogen  (calculated  on  total  nitrogen)  than  the  healthy  spinach,  this 
being  true  of  the  leaves,  the  roots,  and  the  entire  plant.  In  case  the 
protein  nitrogen  is  related  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  plant  tissues,  the 
situation  is  reversed  as  regards  the  entire  plant  and  the  leaves,  the 
roots  only  showing  a  higher  content  in  the  diseased  plants.  This  is 
true  for  both  winter  and  spring  material.  So  far  as  animal  tissues  are 
concerned,  it  was  shown  by  Cramer  (jj)  that  certain  rapidly  growing 
cells  and  tissues  build  up  protoplasm  with  less  complex  \>rganic  com- 
pounds (like  proteins,  etc.)  than  more  slowly  growing  tissues.  || 

From  the  data  here  presented  it  would  seem  that  in  spinach  collected 
both  in  winter  and  spring  the  actual  number  of  grams  of  protein  nitrogen 
is  greater  in  a  given  dry  weight  of  healthy  tops  than  in  a  like  quantity  of 
diseased  material,  this  relation  being  plainly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the 
roots.  It  also  seems  clear  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  content  a  greater 
percentage  is  in  protein  form  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  normal  plants, 
the  case  of  the  leaves  in  the  spring  material  being  the  only  exception. 
It  is  further  indicated  that  all  winter  material,  diseased  and  healthy,  is 
somewhat  richer  in  protein  hitrogen  than  the  corresponding  material 
collected  in  the  spring. 


NONPROTEIN  NITROGEN  OF  THE  SPINACH 

The  nonprotein  nitrogen  is  usually  found  by  subtracting  the  protein 
nitrogen  from  the  total  nitrogen.  It  seemed,  however,  desirable  to  make 
direct  estimations  of  the  nonprotein  nitrogen  as  a  check  on  the  protein 
determinations.  We  proceeded  as  follows:  The  combined  filtrate  and 
washings  from  the  copper  precipitate,  as  obtained  in  the  protein  estima- 
tion according  to  Stutzer's  method,  were  usually  acidulated,  concentrated 
on  the  water  bath,  quantitatively  transferred  to  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  and  the 
nitrogen  estimated  as  usual  according  to  the  Gunning  modification  of 
Kjeldahl's  method.    The  results  obtained  are  reported  in  Table  V. 
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Examination  of  Tabk  V,  first  section,  shows  that  the  calculated 
percentage  of  nonprotein  nitrogen  is  usually  higher  than  that  found 
directly  by  analysis.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  No.  i  to  lo, 
in  which  the  filtrates  from  protein  copper  precipitate  were  concentrated 
on  the  water  bath  without  having  previously  been  acidulated.  How- 
ever, where  addulation  of  the  filtrates  did  take  place,  as  in  No.  1 1  to  17, 
the  difference  in  the  results  is  still  not  inconsiderable.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  ascribe  the  loss  of  nonprotein  nitrogen,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  heating 
of  the  spinach  with  copper  hydroxid  (incidental  to  the  Stutzer  method) 
whereby  the  amids,  which,  as  will  be  shown  later,  are  contained  in  the 
spinach,  tmdoubtedly  lose  a  part  of  their  nitrogen  as  ammonia  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  of  ammonia  present  as  such  in  the  plant.  Prom  the  data, 
which  will  be  given  later  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  sum  of 
ammoniacal  and  acid  amide  nitrogen  in  the  healthy  spinach  tis^es  is, 
as  a  rule,  higher  than  the  percentage  present  in  the  diseased  tissues. 
For  this  reason  it  could  be  expected  that  the  diflFerence  between  the 
nonprotein  nitrogen  found  and  the  nonprotein  nitrogen  calculated  would 
be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  plant  tissues.  Just  why  in  the  case 
of  the  diseased  spinach  the  nonprotein  nitrogen  calculated  and  found  is 
practically  the  same  needs  still  further  investigation. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  NONPROTEIN  NITROGEN  OF  THE  SPINACH 

A  preliminary  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  how  the  nitrogen 
can  best  be  extracted  from  the  spinach.  Fifteen  gm.  of  air-dry  healthy 
spinach  were  treated  in  a  round-bottom  flask  with  100  cc.  of  boiling 
tot  ammonia-free  water  and  digested  on  the  steam  bath  with  frequent 
shaking  for  15  minutes,  when  the  substance  was  filtered  through  a  Buch- 
ner  funnel  provided  with  a  filter,  the  extraction  being  repeated  three 
more  times.  The  final  cake  remaining  on  the  Buchner  f ujyiel  was  thor- 
oughly washed  with  boiling  hot  water.  The  combined  filtrates  and  wash- 
ings were  acidified  with  acetic  add,  boUed  for  a  few  minutes,  filtered, 
and  washed  as  usual  on  a  filter.  The  filtrate  and  washings  were  cooled 
and  made  up  to  i  liter.  Two  more  portions  of  15  gm.  each  were  treated 
as  outlined,  with  the  difference  that  these  two  portions  were  extracted 
six  and  eight  times,  respectively.  Nitrogen  estimations  in  aliquots  of  the 
three  extracts,  showed  that  they  contained,  respectively,  55.86,  58.28, 
and  59.31  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Inasmuch  as  the  healthy 
spinach  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  protein  nitrogen  (see  Table  IV), 
the  fact  that  the  three  extracts  contained  nitrogen  in  excess  of  what 
could  be  expected,  and  more  of  it  the  more  frequently  the  substance  was 
extracted,  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  part  of  the  protein  nitrogen  went  into 
solution,  probably  through  peptonization.  The  extraction  was  then 
modified  so  as  to  use  a  smaller  amount  of  water  and  to  effect  the  extrac- 
tion more  rapidly.   The  procedure  was  as  follows : 
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Eighty  gm.  of  air-dried  spinach  material  were  introduced  into  two 
500  cc.  round-bottom  flasks  (about  equal  amounts),  and  200  cc  of 
boiling  hot  ammonia-free  water  added  to  each  of  the  flasks,  which  were 
now  kept  on  the  water  bath  for  10  to  15  minutes.  The  digested  spinach 
was  then  sucked  oflf  through  a  Buchner  funnel,  provided  with  a  linen 
cloth  filter  (instead  of  a  paper  filter  which  filters  very  slowly).  The  cake 
remaining  on  the  Buchner  funnel  was  transferred  to  the  round-bottom 
flasks,  hot  water  added  to  original  volume  (about  150  cc.  water  to  each 
flask),  kept  on  the  steam  bath,  etc.,  the  extraction  having  been  eflFected 
altogether  four  times.  The  combined  extracts  were  distinctly  acidified 
with  acetic  add,  using  a  small  excess  of  it,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  extracts  so  treated  were  then  filtered  and  washed  on  a  Gooch  crucible 
provided  with  a  paper-pulp  filter  which,  as  was  shown  by  Jodidi  and  Kel- 
logg, proved  to  be  an  eflScient  filter  not  only  for  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phoric add  (25),  caldum  and  magnesium  (26),  and  in  general  for  quanti- 
tative analysis  (27),  but  also  for  the  separation  of  solids  from  liquid  {28) 
in  general  chemical  work,  especially  when  a  comparativdy  small  predpi- 
tate  is  contained  in  a  large  vrfume  of  liquid.  On  cooling,  the  liquid 
was  made  up  to  2,000  cc,  of  which  two  or  three  portions  of  25  cc.  each 
were  oxidized  according  to  Kjddahl's  method  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  extracted.   The  data  are  summarized  in  Table  VI. 

TABL9  VI. — Nitrogen  in  tuaier  extract  of  healthy  and  diseased  spinach 
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A  glance  at  Table  VI  shows  that  under  the  conditions  outlined  the 
proportions  of  nitrogen  extracted  by  water  from  the  various  spinach  ma- 
terials were  fairly  uniform,  this  being  true  of  both  the  healthy  and  the 
diseased  plants.  When  we  further  compare  No.  i  and  2  of  Table  VI 
with  No.  I  and  13  of  Table  IV,  first  section,  we  find  that  the  total  sum  of 
the  water-soluble  nitrogen  and  the  protein  nitrogen  is  from  i  to  2  per 
cent  above  100,  this  being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Stutzcr 
method  ordinarily  )delds  a  somewhat  too  high  percentage  of  protein 
nitrogen.    The  discrepancy  is,  however,  greater  in  the  case  of  the  diseased 
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sj^nsich,  where  the  amounts  of  soluble  nitrogen  plus  protein  nitrogen 
range  from  106  to  1 10  per  cent.  Giving  due  allowance  for  the  inaccura- 
cies of  the  operation  involved,  it  is  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  discrepancies 
noticed,  not  merely  to  the  high  results  of  Stutzer's  protein  method,  but 
also  to  the  possibility  that  the  protein  of  the  diseased  spinach  examined 
may  perhaps  differ  from  that  of  the  healthy  spinach  in  undergoing  changes 
more  readily. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WATER-SOLUBLE  NITROGEN  IN  SPINACH 

The  determination  of  the  nitrogen  of  add  amids,  diamino  adds,  and 
monoamino  acids  was  made  essentially  according  to  Hausmann's  method 
(19,  20),  as  modified  by  Osborne  and  Harris  (jj),  and  as  applied  to 
soils  by  one  of  the  writers  (Jodidi  21,  22,  23,  24),  The  estimation  of 
the  nitrogen  of  compounds  other  than  those  mentioned  was  made 
according  to  methods  which  will  briefly  be  described  subsequently  in  this 
paper. 

Ordinarily  to  250  cc.  of  spinach  solution,  prepared  as  outlined  above  and 
corresponding  to  10  gm.  of  air-dry  spinach,  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  was  added  to  a  concentration  of  20  per  cent,  and  boiled  tmder  a 
reflux  condenser  30  minutes.  The  hydrolyzed  substance  was  now  quan- 
titatively transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  the  steam 
bath  practically  to  dryness. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  of  the  add  amid  nitrogen  was 
split  off  as  ammonia  under  the  conditions  outlined,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  completdy  hydrolyze  any  pol3rpeptids  present,  another  portion  of 
250  cc.  of  the  same  spinach  extract  was  treated  with  enough  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add  to  give  a  20  per  cent  concentration  and  boiled  under 
a  reflux  condenser  for  8  hours.  The  fact  that  not  all  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  plants  are  known,  and  the  consideration  that  some  of 
them  might  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  20  per  cent  hydrochloric 
add,  made  it  desirable  to  hydrolize  the  spinach  extract  with  as  dilute 
an  add  as  possible,  but  strong  enough  to  split  off  quantitatively  in  the 
form  of  anunonia  the  nitrogen  of  add  amids  present.  Inasmuch  as 
asparagin  and  glutamin  are  probably  the  prindpal  add  amids  contained 
in  plants,  thdr  behavior  toward  hydrochloric  add  of  different  strength 
was  here  of  special  interest.  Unfortunately,  the  writers  had  to  confine 
the  experiment  to  asparagin  only,  not  having  any  glutamin.  Its  chem- 
ical behavior,  however,  is  known  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  asparagin, 
its  lower  homolog. 

Two  and  five-tenths  gm.  of  crystallized  asparagin,  with  a  nitrogen 
percentage  of  18.38  (the  formula  C^HgNjO,  -t-HjO  requires  18.66  per  cent 
N),  were  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  350  cc.  Of  this  solution  por- 
tions of  20  cc.,  each,  were  transferred  to  small  round-bottom  flasks  to 
which  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  was  added  until  the  desired  per- 
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ceiit£^  was  obtained,  and  boiled  under  reflux  for  a  definite  time.  No. 
I  and  2  were  then  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxid,  and  on  addition 
of  3  gm.  of  magnesium  oxid  were  subjected  to  distillation,  while  No. 
3  to  14  were  directly  distilled  with  3  gm.  of  magnesia.  The  results  are 
recorded  in  Table  VII. 


TablB  VII. — Hydrolysis  cf  asparagin  with  hydrochloric  acid 


No. 
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hydrodiloric 
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".34 
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ZI.  9a 
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za.  ay 
za.36 
za.36 
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PtrettU, 


47-53 
*43.« 


44.2a 
46.46 


45-97 
46.9a 

47- » 


Prom  the  table  it  follows  that  boiling  asparagin  with  4  per  cent  hydro* 
chloric  add  for  2  hours  split  off,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as  much  nitro- 
gen as  did  boiling  with  20  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  for  30  minutes. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  METHODS 

(z)  Th9  total  solublb  NITROG9N,  as  mentioned  already,  was  usually  estimated  in 
a5-cc.  portions  of  the  aqueous  spinach  extract  according  to  the  Gunning  modificatioa 
of  the  Kjeldahl  method. 

(a)  Th8  NtrROGBN  ov  AMMONIA  present  as  such  in  the  spiziach  materials  was  esti* 
mated  according  to  Grafe's  method  {14),  which  is  based  upon  the  work  <^  Wuister» 
Boussignault,  Polin,  KHlger,  and  Reich.  Ordlziarily  ao  gm.  of  air-dry  spinach  weie 
introduced  into  a  a-liter  round-bottom  flask  with  the  aid  of  50  cc.  of  saturated  sodium- 
chlorid  solution,  50  cc.  of  distilled  water,  35  cc.  alcohol,  and  the  whole  mixed  thor- 
oughly. The  flask  was  then  connected  with  a  P61igot  tube  (of  about  400  cc.  capacity) 
usually  containing  ao  cc.  of  N/s  sulphuric  add,  whereupon  35  cc.  of  saturated  sodium- 
carbonate  solution  were  added.  After  the  whole  apparatus  was  carefully  made  air-ti^t, 
the  burner  under  the  water  bath  was  lighted  and  the  suction  ptunp  (May-Nelson) 
bnntght  into  action.  The  first  3  hours  the  distillation  took  place  at  as*'  to  2S^  C,  the 
last  3  or  4  hours  at  about  37^.  The  absolute  pressure  observed  was  mostly  about  ao  mm. 
(ranging  from  5  to  45  mm.).  The  ammonia  found  in  the  spiziach  by  this  method 
was  taken  to  represent  also  the  aznmonia  in  the  aqueous  spinach  extract.  A  direct 
ammonia  determination  in  the  spinach  extract,  because  of  the  heat  applied  at  the 
extraction,  was  deemed  inaccurate. 

(3)  The  acid  AMm  nttrogen  was  estimated  in  a5o-cc.  portions  of  the  spinadt 
extract.  The  latter,  on  hydrolysis,  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  transferred  quanti- 
tatively  to  an  8oo-cc.  Kjeldahl  flask  of  Pyrex  glass  with  the  aid  of  zoo  cc.  of  distilled 
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water.  Two  grams  of  magnesium  oxid,  previously  reduced  to  cream  with  100  cc.  of 
water,  were  added  to  the  flask  and  distilled,  the  distillate  being  received  in  an  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  containing  N/io  sulphuric  acid.  Ftom  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  found 
by  titration  the  ammonia  nitrogen  found  in  (a)  was  subtracted,  giving  the  nitrogen  of 
the  acid  amids. 

That  the  distillates  obtained  at  the  distillation  of  the  hydroly^ed  and  evaporated 
^inach  extracts  with  magnesium  oxid  actually  represented  ammonia  was  shown  by 
the  preparation  of  chloroplatinates  from  the  distillates  in  question.  The  platinum 
doable  salts  usually,  though  not  alwa3rs,  showed  a  platintun  percentage  which  was  close 
to  the  43.93  reqtiired  by  the  formula  (NH4)2PtClfl. 

(4)  Th9  HUiON  NiTROOBN,  which  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  the  aqueous  spinach,  and  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  presence  in  the 
latter  of  diamino  acids  and  monoamino  acids,  was  estimated  in  the  magnesium-oxid 
leddue  remaining  in  the  Kjeldahl  flask  from  the  add  amid  estimation  in  (3).  The 
magnesium-oxid  residue  was  completely  decanted  off  on  a  Gooch  crucible  provided 
with  a  linen  cloth  fllter,  the  filtrate  being  received  in  a  beaker  placed  in  Witt's  filter- 
ing  apparatus.  The  residue  was  now  repeatedly  (about  10  times)  treated  with  small 
quantities  (25  cc.)  of  boiling  hot  water,  and  finally  quantitatively  filtered  and  washed 
on  the  Gooch  crucible  (filtrates  and  washings  being  received  in  another  beaker). 
The  magnesium-oxid  cake  with  the  aid  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  was  then  quantita- 
tively transferred  to  a  500  cc.  Kjeldahl  flask  and  the  nitrogen  estimated  according  to 
Ejddahl's  method. 

(5)  Th9  basic  nitrogbn  was  estimated  in  the  filtrates  and  washings  from  the 
nu^esium-oxid  cake  obtained  in  (4).  The  combined  liquids,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  decantation,  which  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  brown  predpitate 
was  not  concentrated,  were  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  small  volume.  This 
was  added  to  the  first  decantation,  cooled  to  20^  C,  made  up  to  100  cc,  and  treated 
with  5  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  30  cc.  of  a  solution  containing  20  gm.  of  phosphotimgstic 
acid,  and  5  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  per  100  cc.  After  at  least  24  hours,  the  precipitate 
was  filtered  through  an  S.  and  S.  filter  and  washed  with  about  200  cc.  of  a  solution 
containing  3.5  gm.  of  phosphotungstic  acid  and  5  gm.  of  sulphuric  add  per  100  cc.^ 
the  washing  being  effected  by  rinsing  the  predpitate  from  the  filter  into  a  beaker  and 
retnming  to  the  filter  three  times.  The  washed  precipitate  was  then  Kjeldahlized 
and  tritrated,  giving  the  proportion  of  the  basic  nitrogen. 

That  diamino  acids  formed  a  part  of  the  basic  nitrogen  was  demonstrated  in  the 
foUowing  way:  Another  portion  of  the  phosphottmgstic-acid  predpitate  obtained  in 
the  manner  outlined  was  treated  with  barium  hydroxid  in  excess,  and  the  barium 

phosphotungstate  filtered  out  and  washed.    Filtrate  and  washings  were  not  treated  ^   g 

with  carbon  dioxid  to  remove  the  excess  of  baryta,  the  filtrate  and  washings  from  f  I 

barium  carbonate  being  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  small  volume.    This  ^ 

concentrated  solution  gave  the  following  tests: 

1.  Phosphotungstic-add  solution  gave  immediately  a  heavy,  white  predpitate. 

2.  Phosphomolybdicadd  gave  a  yellow  predpitate. 

3.  Mercuric  cl^lorid  gave  a  gray  flocctdent  precipitate. 

4.  Silver  nitrate  gave  a  grayish-white  predpitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  v 

5.  The  solution  was  distinctly  alkaline.  1 

6.  Addition  of  neutralized  formaldehyde  to  the  alkaline  solution  made  it  turn 
add,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  carboxyl  and  amino  groups. 

(6)  Thb  MONOAioNO  ACID  NiTROOSN  was  estimated  in  the  filtrate  from  the  phospho- 
tongstic-add  precipitate.    To  remove  the  excess  of  phosphotungstic  and  stdphtuic  jf 
adds  from  the  filtrate  the  latter  was  treated  with  barium  hydroxid  whose  excess  was 
removed  with  carbon  dioxid.    Both  the  barium  phosphotungstate  (plus  barium  sul- 
phate) and  the  barium-carbonate  precipitates  were  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling 
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hot  water.  Filtrate  and  washings  from  baritim  carbonate  were  evi^iorated  on  the 
water  bath  toamall  volume,  filtered,  washed,  and  finally  made  up  to  xoo  cc.,  of  whidi 
ao  cc.  were  Kjeldahlized  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present.  The  remaining 
80  cc.  were  formol-titrated,  having  previously  been  freed 'from  carbon  dioxid  and 
phosphoric  add  whose  presence  would  interfere  with  formol  titration  {4S).  For 
this  purpose  there  were  added  to  the  80  cc.  of  the  solution  a  gm.  of  barium  chkrid 
which  were  dissolved  by  shaking,  then  x  cc.  of  a  0.5  per  cent  of  phenolphthaleis 
solution  and  enough  of  saturated  barium  hydroxid  sc^ution  until  a  red  color  appeared. 
Five  cc.  of  NJs  barium  hydroxid  were  added  in  excess,  made  up  to  the  mailc  with 
water  (usually  100  cc),  shaken  and  filtered  after  a  few  minutes.  Of  this  filtrate 
definite  qtiantities,  usually  of  40  cc.  each,  were  neutralized  with  Nl$  hydrochloric 
add  and  formol  titrated,  the  data  of  the  titration  being  recalculated  to  the  total  soluble 
nitrogen.  In  cases  in  which  the  solution  was  too  dark  for  formol  titration,  it  was 
decolored  by  the  formation  in  the  solution  of  a  predpitate  of  silver  chlorid  (or  copper  ^ 

stdphid).    Ordinarily  the  solution  was  rendered  add  with  Nfz  hydxochloric  add,  ^ 

whereupon  about  zo  cc.  of  NI2  silver-nitrate  solution  was  gradually  added  while  the 
fiask  was  constantly  shaken.  Inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  silver  would  interfere 
with  the  formol  tritration,  care  was  taken  to  insure  an  excess  ot  the  chlorin  ion  in 
the  solution  by  adding  to  it  about  5  cc.  of  2  AT  barium-chlorid  solution.  The  silver- 
chlorid  predpitate  formed  in  the  solution  ustudly  carries  down  the  coloring  substance, 
so  that  the  filtrate  shows  a  yellowish  light  color  and  can  then  readily  be  formol  titrated. 

( 7 )  Ths  PSPTm  NITROGEN  was  estimated  in  the  aqueous  spinach  extract,  on  hydroly- 
sis with  ao  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  for  8  hours.  From  the  hydrolyzed  solution 
4mtninnia  and  htunin  nitrogen  were  removed  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  T 
filtrate  and  washings  from  magnesium-oxid  residue  were  then  ev^xsrated  on  the  water  -^ 
bath,  cooled,  and  made  up  to  100  cc.,  of  which  ao  cc.  were  Kjeldahlized  to  ascertain  ^ 
the  nitrogen  present.  The  remaining  80  cc.  were  freed  from  carbon  dioxid,  phosphoric 
add,  and  coloring  matter,  as  outlined  above.  Aliquots  of  the  filtrate  (made  up  to 
100  cc.)  usually  portions  of  40  cc.  each,  were  then  formol-titrated.  From  the  amino  ^ 
add  rutrogen  found  here,  was  subtracted  the  amiiio-add  nitrogen  (minus  the  aminonia  p% 
present  as  such)  which  was  found  directly  in  the  water  extract  of  the  spinach  materials 
by  formol  titration. 

(8)  THSRBSiDUALSOLUBLSNiTROOBNmadeupofiutrogenousoompoundsotherthan  ^ 
those  given  above  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  total  water-soluble  nitrogen 
and  the  sum  of  the  nitrogen  found  as  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  (a),  acid  amid  nitrogen 
in  (3),  humin  nitrogen  in  (4),  basic  nitrogen  in  (5),  moooamino  add  nitrogen  in  (6), 
and  peptid  nitrogen  in  (7). 

The  results  obtained  by  the  methods  described  are  summarized  in  Table  VIII. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  first  section  of  Table  VIlI  presents  the  results 
expressed  in  percentage  of  the  total  soluble  nitrogen  of  the  spinach  mate- 
rials, while  in  the  second  and  third  sections  the  data  are  expressed  in 
percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen  and  of  the  oven-dxied  spinach  material, 
respectively. 

The  total  nitrogen  of  the  spinach  is  given  in  Table  III.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  latter  part  of  this  table  shows  that,  with  one  exception,' 
the  nitrogen  content  of  all  the  healthy  spinach  materials  is  higher  than 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  corresponding  diseased  materials.  It  is  true 
that  investigation  showed  that  the  soil  of  the  diseased  spinach  has  a 
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somewhat  higher  concentration  of  salts  than  the  soil  of  the  healthy 
plants;  other  properties,  however,  like  humus  content,  water-holding 
capacity,  were  in  favor  of  soil  poorer  in  nitrogen.  If  any  clear  difference 
existed,  the  soil  of  the  diseased  spinach  was  superior  to  that  yielding  the 
healthy  spinach.  This  being  true,  it  was  evident  that  the  cause  of  the 
lower  nitrogen  content  of  the  diseased  spinach  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
plant  itself. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  may  occur  through  denitrification,  which,  if  it 
does  take  place  in  the  diseased  spinach,  would  satisfactorily  explain  its 
lower  nitrogen  content  as  well  as  other  phenomena  which  will  be  men- 
tioned subsequently  in  this  paper.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of 
denittification  consists  primarily  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates  to 
nitrites.  The  latter  react  on  acid  amids,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
present  in  the  spinach  tissues,  whereby  elementary  nitrogen  is  set  free. 
This  reaction  can  be  presented  chemically  as  follows: 

R.CO.NHa+NO.OH  -R.C0.0H-^N,-|-H20. 


Add  amid. 


Fatty  add. 


Thus,  Doth  the  nitrogen  of  nitrates  and  of  add  amids  would  be  lost 
through  the  process  of  denitrification,  explaining  the  lower  nitrogen 
content  in  the  diseased  spinach. 

In  the  process  of  denitrification  the  reduction  seems  not  to  stop  after 
the  nitrates  have  been  reduced  to  nitrites,  but  the  latter  seem  often  in 
part  to  be  further  reduced  to  ammonia.  If  this  took  place,  it  is  evident 
that  the  diseased  spinach  tissues  would  show  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  than  the  corresponding  healthy  tissues. 
This  is  actually  the  case,  as  a  glance  at  the  data  from  the  winter-collected 
material  in  Table  VIII  shows  (column  7). 

Conversely,  a  somewhat  smaller  add  amid  mtrogen  content  would  be 
expected  in  the  diseased  spinach  tissues  than  in  the  corresponding 
healthy  tissues,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  add  amids  by  reacting  with 
the  nitrites  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  reaction  would  lose  their 
nitrogen  in  gas  form.  Evidence  to  support  this  explanation  is  found  in 
Table VIII  (columns). 

An  examination  of  column  9  of  the  same  table  shows  that  the  percent- 
age of  humin  nitrogen  in  the  diseased  spinach  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  than 
m  the  healthy  spinach.  Hart  and  Bentley  (75)  and  Roxas  (40)  in  Hart's 
laboratory  have  demonstrated  that  the  formation  of  humin  nitrogen 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  diamino  adds  and  monoamino  adds.  In- 
asmudi  as,  under  similar  conditions,  the  humin  nitrogen  was  formed  in 
the  spinach  extract  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add,  it  is  evident  that 
the  proportions  of  monoamino  adds  and  basic  nitrogen  originally  present 
were  higher  than  the  values  given  in  Table  VIII  (columns  10  and  11) — 
namdy,  by  the  amount  of  humin  nitrogen  formed 
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As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  VIII,  column  12,  the  percentage 
of  peptid  nitrogen  is  usually  higher  in  the  healthy  tissues  than  in  the 
diseased  tissues. 

The  diseased  spinach  collected  in  May,  1916,  is  strikingly  different  from 
the  diseased  spinach  gathered  in  December,  1915,  and  January,  1916.  | 

An  examination  of  Table  VIII  shows  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  ^ 

the  form  of  acid  amids  and  basic  nitrogen  is  smaller  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  protein  nitrogen  of  the 
May  sample  is  higher  than  that  of  the  December  and  January  samples 
(see  Table  IV)  points  to  the  former  as  being  in  a  riper  state  whereby  the 
add  amids  and  basic-nitrogen  compounds  have  pr^erably  been  used  by 
the  plant  for  building  up  protein  substance. 

The  results  for  residual  soluble  nitrogen  in  which  the  different  fluctua- 
tions  of  the  various  constituents  (ammoniacal  nitrogen,  add  amid  nitro- 
gen, etc.)  are  reflected,  range  from  10  to  17  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
healthy  spinach,  and  from  15  to  19  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  diseased 
materials.  The  May  sample  has  as  much  as  27  per  cent,  calculated  on 
the  total  soluble  nitrogen. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  It  has  been  shown  (p.  381-384)  that  carbohydrates  accumulate  in 
the  leaves  of  plants  affected  with  the  spinach-blight  in  considerably 
greater  quantity  than  in  normal  leaves. 

(2)  In  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  accumulation  is  not  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  diseased  plants  to  make  proteins.  Although  these  con- 
stituents are  found  in  the  tops  of  the  diseased  plants  in  a  somewhat  j 
smaller  percentage  calculated  on  the  dry  wdght  of  the  material  than  in 
the  normal  tops,  the  protdns  make  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  healthy  material.  The  proteins  in 
the  roots  of  diseased  plants  exceed  those  found  in  the  roots  of  normal 
plants,  both  in  reference  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  material  and  to  the 
total  nitrogen. 

(3)  Spinach-blight  is  ph3rsiologically  characterized  by  retarded  growth, 
and  a  lower  moisture  content.  This  seems  to  be  dde  to  the  fact  that 
the  rapidly  growing  normal  tissues  are  comparatively  rich  in  water  and 
poor  in  complex  organic  compounds,  such  as  proteins,  etc. 

(4)  The  lower  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  and  of  add  amid  nitrogen 
in  the  diseased  material  can  best  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
denitrification  takes  place  in  those  tissues,  whereby  a  part  of  the  nitrogen 
may  be  lost  dther  as  dementary  nitrogen  or  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

(5)  The  leason  for  the  higher  proportion  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in 
the  diseased  material  than  in  the  corresponding  healthy  tissues  would 
be  sought  in  the  processes  of  denitrification,  whereby  a  part  of  the  ni- 
trites is  further  reduced  to  ammonia. 
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FURTHER  STUDIES  ON  BRISKET  DISEASE 
By  Geobos  H.  Gloyeb  and  L.  E.  Nbwsom 
Veterinary  Section,  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
INTRODUCTION 

A  previous  publication^  of  this  Station  presented  a  preliminary  report 
of  a  peculiar  dropsical  condition  found  among  cattle  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado  which  the  stockmen  call  "brisket  disease/'  Some  of  the  more 
technical  studies  made  previous  to  the  publication  of  that  report  were 
purposely  omitted  from  it,  but  are  given  here,  with  the  addition  of  such 
observations  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  since  that  time. 

Altogether  we  have  studied  45  cases,  more  or  less  completely,  which 
form  the  basis  of  this  paper.  Reports  from  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming 
indicate  the  existence  of  disease  in  that  part  of  this  country,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  definitely  locate  it  in  the  high  altitudes  of  any 
other  country.  Dr.  E.  Hess,  cattle  pathologist,  of  Berne,  Switzerland, 
informs  us  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  disease  in  that  country. 

CONDITION  OF  HEART 

The  heart,  being  suspected  early  as  the  organ  at  fault,  came  in  for  a 
considerable  share  of  attention.  As  stated  in  a  former  publication,  it  is 
usually  very  large,  flabby,  and  rather  misshapen.  Plate  28,  B,  shows  a 
normal  and  a  diseased  heart  from  two  4-months  old  calves  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight.  The  normal  heart  weighed  iX  pounds,  while 
the  one  from  the  calf  dead  of  brisket  disease  weighed  3>^  pounds. 

Being  anxious  to  determine  whether  the  hearts  of  animals  raised  at 
high  altitudes  actually  weighed  more  than  those  at  sea  level,  a  series  of 
hearts  were  weighed  at  three  packing  centers:  Denver,  Colorado;  San 
Francisco,  California;  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  weighings  at 
Denver  were  made  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Alkire,  those  at  San  Francisco  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Meyer,  Snd  those  at  Fort  Worth  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Seher,  the  two  last- 
named  being  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Special  instructions  were  given  the  men  so  that  the  trimming  might  be 
done  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is  believed  the  results  are  properly 
comparable.  The  hearts  were  split  in  such  a  way  that  the  four  cavities 
were  laid  open  and  the  vessels  were  trimmed  dose  to  the  organ.  In 
most  instances  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  left  auricle  was  removed. 
The  results  of  these  weighings  are  given  in  Table  I.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  other  characters  of  the  disease,  except  to 
say  that  the  animals  show  generalized  edema  and  enlarged  and  sderozed 
livers  such  as  would  be  expected  in  cardiac  weakness  (PI.  28,  A;  29;  30). 


^  GuyvBK.  G.  H.,  and  Nbwsom  I.  B- 
Sta.  BnL  304.  34  p.,  iUus.    X9X5. 
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Lots  2  and  7  were  not  included  in  the  summary  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

Lot  2  consisted  of  only  four  animals,  of  which  No.  i  had  a  carcass 
weight  of  539  pounds,  with  a  heart  weight  of  6.5  pounds.  The  heart 
was  clearly  pathological;  therefore  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  include 
the  lot. 

Lot  7  included  9  cows  from  Falcon,  Colo.  This  lot  is  of  some  interest 
because  the  hearts  averaged  lower  than  either  those  from  San  Francisco 
or  Fort  Worth,  but  since  the  animals  were  neither  from  an  extremely 
high  nor  a  very  low  altitude  they  were  not  included  in  the  summary. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  heart  weighings  were  made  on  224 
cattle  raised  at  high  altitudes  and  138  raised  near  sea  level.  The  animals 
from  high  altitudes  averaged  9  pounds  heavier  in  carcass  weight  and 
had  hearts  averaging  0.542  pound  heavier.  On  the  basis  of  1,000  pounds 
of  carcass  weight,  the  only  proper  one  for  comparison,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  0.879  pound  in  favor  of  the  animals  from  high  altitudes.  This 
number  of  weighings  is  probably  too  few  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion, 
but  the  results  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  observations  of  others  made 
on  the  subject,  and  also  with  what  one  may  reasonably  expect,  that 
these  animals  have  heavier  hearts  than  those  raised  near  sea  level. 

Heger  and  Meyer,  working  with  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  kept  at  known 
air  pressures,  found  the  weights  of  the  hearts  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

TablS  II. — Weights  of  hearts  of  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  according  to  Heger  and  Meyer 


AfifanaL 


Air 


ATcrmge 
iroditof  vA- 


AvcTAge 
wdghtofhemrt. 


Wdshtof 

heart  per  z.ooo 

cm.  of  bod/ 

weight. 


91  guinea  pigs 

15  rabbits y 


Mm. 


217 


Gm, 

529 
448 

445 

892 

870 

1,224 


Gm, 

3.88 
3.85 
3- 42 
4.92 
5- 76 
9-75 


Gm, 

7-334 
8-594 
7.686 

5.5a8 
6.620 

7-965 


They  conclude  in  the  following  language: 

From  the  experiment  it  appears  that  the  thinning  of  the  air  had  the  efifect  of  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  limgs  and  heart,  which  was  especially  true  of  the  rabbit.  The 
increase  of  weight  is,  in  several  cases,  considerably  more  for  the  heart  than  the  lungs. 

EFFECT  OF  FEED  ON  BRISKET  DISEASE 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  feed  or  anything  in  it  was  the 
causative  factor  in  the  brisket  disease,  several  animals  were  shipped  to 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  where  they  were  fed  on  hay  that  had 
been  raised  in  the  high  altitude  of  the  South  Park  district.  This  hay 
was  of  the  typical  South  Park  wire-grass,  and  was  obtained  from  a  Den- 
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ver  firm,  who  infonned  us  that  it  came  from  that  district.  The  animals 
shipped  for  this  determination  received  no  treatment  other  than  or- 
diiuuy  care  and  got  no  other  food  than  the  hay.  Abundant  water  was 
given. 

Following  is  a  detailed  account  of  these  cases.: 

Casb  33. — Red  heifer,  i  year  old;  raised  at  Jefiferson,  Colo.,  altitude  9,500  feet; 
arrived  at  Port  Collins  on  January  13,  1915.  Was  very  dull,  listless;  the  brisket  was 
somewhat  swollen ;  the  abdomen  was  greatly  distended ;  dianhea  pntfuse;  irregular  and 
rapid  heart;  respiration  rapid  and  difficult,  with  grunting.  An  occasional  moist 
cough  was  noticed. 

She  was  hauled  to  the  Station  stables  and  given  South  Park  hay  and  water.  She 
ate  not  to  exceed  5  pounds  of  hay  during  the  next  seven  da3rs,  her  appetite  being  prac- 
tically gone  (PI.  a8,  C).  Sbe  gradually  grew  wone  and  died  on  January  ai.  The  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  typical  ksioos  of  brisket  disease. 

Cass  34.^A  calf  6  weeks  old  was  shipped  on  February  13,  19x5,  by  express  fnm 
Jefferson,  Colo.,  altitude  9,500  feet,  arriving  at  Fort  Collins  on  the  14th.  He  was  in  a 
moribund  state  on  arrival  and  died  on  the  night  of  the  x^th  without  eating  anything 
after  being  delivered  at  the  Station. 

Cass  35.~Red-and-^diite  male  calf,  6  months  old,  shipped  on  Mardi  32,  1915,  by 
express  from  Woodland  Park,  C(^.,  altitude  9,000  feet.  The  calf  had  been  ill  for 
two  weeks  previous  to  shipping.  The  owner  had  lost  four  others  with  the  same  trouble. 
On  arrival  at  the  Station  he  was  thin  in  flesh,  and  weak  but  not  dull;  the  brisket  was 
slightly  swollen,  and  the  abdomen  was  enlarged.  His  appetite  was  good,  and  the 
feces  were  normal.  On  South  Park  hay  and  water  he  gradually  improved,  so  that  on 
the  ayth  the  brisket  became  normal  and  on  the  39th  the  abdomen  had  returned  to 
usual  size.  In  all  respects  the  calf  was  normal,  except  that  he  was  thin  in  flesh.  He 
was  kept  under  observation  for  two  or  three  months,  became  fat,  and  Anally  was  sold. 

Cass  38. — ^A  4-manth8-old  heifer  calf;  shipped  from  Jefferson,  Colo.,  and  arrived 
at  Fort  Collins  on  October  3,  X9X5.  She  had  a  rather  severe  diarrhea,  but  there  was 
no  swelling  of  the  brisket  and  not  much  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  She  was  placed 
on  South  Park  hay,  but,  as  she  would  not  eat  it,  alfalfa  was  substituted  for  two  days, 
after  which  she  was  given  the  South  Park  forage.  Diarrhea  continued  for  six  days, 
when  the  feces  became  normal,  and  the  calf  improved  so  that  she  was  sold  on  Novem- 
ber a,  X915,  in  good  condition. 

Cass  39.— Hereford  heifer,  6  months  old,  shipped  to  Denver  from  Jefferson,  Cok>., 
and  arrived  at  the  former  place  on  October  11.  When  seen  on  that  day,  she  was  very 
dull,  the  brisket  were  badly  swollen,  and  she  was  grunting  with  each  breath.  H^ 
appetite,  however,  was  good.  She  remsdned  in  Denver  until  the  x8th,  when  she 
was  shipped  to  Port  Collins,  arriving  there  on  the  X9th.  The  brisket  was  still  swollen, 
although  much  reduced.  She  was  placed  on  the  South  Park  hay  and  continued  to 
improve,  so  that  on  October  23  the  swelling  had  entirely  disappeared.  She  became 
normal  and  was  sold  on  November  a. 

CasS  40. — ^Yearling  Shorthorn  steer;  shipped  to  Denver  with  the  preceding  case. 
Quite  thin;  had  diarrhea,  but  no  swelling  of  brisket.  Arrived  in  Fort  Collins  on 
the  X9th,  was  placed  on  South  Park  hay,  improved  rapidly,  and  was  sold  in  normal 
condition  on  November  2. 

Cass  41- — A.  a-year-old  Hereford  steer;  shipped  with  cases  39  and  40  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  This  steer  was  very  thin,  had  a  diarrhea,  and  was  aoouring 
badly.  He  gradually  improved  on  the  South  Park  hay,  but  did  not  put  on  much 
flesh  until  spring.  He  gained  in  strength,  and  the  scouring  stopped  at  about  the 
tenth  day  after  arrival  at  the  Station.  In  March  he  was  sent  to  pasture,  and  there 
died  of  tympanites  on  March  29. 
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These  six  cases  were  fed  the  high-altitude  South  Park  hay  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  feed  was  a  factor.  The  first  two  animals  died 
without  eating  enough  of  the  hay  to  determine  its  effect,  but  the  other 
four  improved  and  finally  recovered  on  it.  Therefore,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  change  of  altitude  and  not  the  change  in  feed  is  the 
essential  factor  in  the  recovery  of  animals  from  this  disease  on  being 
shipped  to  the  lower  levels. 

SUMMARY 

Our  obser\^ations  tend  to  show  that  normal  animals  living  in  a  high 
altitude  have  a  heavier  heart  than  those  living  near  sea  level;  that 
animals  affected  with  brisket  disease  had  dilated,  flabby,  and  heavy 
hearts;  that  they  have  a  high  percentage  of  red  corpuscles;  that  they 
show  generalized  edema  and  enlarged  and  sclerosed  livers,  such  as  one 
would  expect  in  cardiac  weakness;  that  they  usually  recover  when 
shipped  to  lower  altitudes,  but  seldom  do  if  they  remain  at  the  higher 
levels;  and  that  the  feed  is  not  a  factor;  that  animals  from  low  altitudes 
are  more  often  affected  than  natives;  that  calves  sired  by  bulls  from 
low  altitudes  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  than  those  sired  by  native 
bulls;  that  the  higher  the  altitude  the  more  prevalent  is  the  disease. 

We  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  in  concluding  that  the  malady  is  due 
to  failure  of  acclimatization  at  high  altitudes.  The  remedy  lies  not  in 
drugs,  but  in  breeding  a  hardier  strain  of  cattle  which  can  accustom 
themselves  to  the  rigorous  conditions  incident  to  an  existence  at  these 
extreme  altitudes. 
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PLATE  28 

A. — ^Livers  of  normal  calf  and  one  affected  with  brisket  disease.  Same  age.  Nor 
mal  liver  weighed  a%  pounds,  the  diseased  xo  pounds. 

B. — ^Heartsof  normal  animal  and  one  that  died  of  brisket  disease.  Same  age.  The 
normal  weis^ied  iK  pounds,  the  diseased  3X  pounds. 

C. — Case  33«  a  heifer  blowing  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  brisket  disease. 
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PLATE  29 

A. — Interiobttlar  connectiye  tissue  in  the  liver  of  an  animal  dead  of  brisket  disease. 
The  excessive  weight  and  toughness  of  these  livers  seem  to  be  referable  to  a  new 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

B. — Patty  accumtdation  in  the  liver  in  early  stage  of  brisket  disease. 
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PLATE  30 
A.-Edeina  around  one  of  Ihe  arterioles  in  the  kidney 
that  Bowu.an'8  c«psule  is  dilated  and  fiUed  with  dctritM. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  AN  OUTBREAK  OF  FAVUS* 

By  B.  A.  BSACH  and  J.  G.  Haupin 
Co\kg$  tfAgHcuUun  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

Pavus  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  of  animals,  man,  and  poultry.  In  fowls 
it  begins  as  a  white,  scaly  deposit  on  the  unf  eathered  portions  of  the  head 
and  may  spread  to  the  feathered  parts  of  the  skin,  but  never  extends  to 
the  internal  organs. 

Scbonldn  in  1841  was  the  first  accurately  to  describe  the  disease. 
Other  investigators  have  since  recorded  their  observations. 

Pavus  is  widespread,  especially  in  chickens,  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
sasceptible  of  all  poultry.  In  Wisconsin,  to  our  knowledge,  several  severe 
outbreaks  have  occurred  in  the  last  few  years. 

CAUSE 

The  cause  of  favus  is  a  fungus  which  has  been  named  Achorion  ScAoti- 
leinii  after  its  discoverer.  Some  variations  have  been  noted  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fungus  that  has  been  isolated  by  us.  These  were  due 
to  the  stain  used  and  also  to  the  condition  of  the  culture  when  examined. 
Young  and  actively  growing  cultures  treated  with  methylene  blue  stain 
deeply  and  fairly  uniformly.  In  old,  partially  dry  preparations  stained 
with  methylene  blue  a  limiting  capsule  may  be  seen.  Internal  to  this 
capsule  is  a  central  protoplasm  which  is  more  or  less  granular.  The 
^lesare  oblong  in  shape  and  are  about  10  to  12  /i  long  by  8  to  10  /i  wide. 

The  processes  of  growth  and  reproduction  in  single  spores  and  groups  of 
two  or  three  were  determined  by  the  use  of  the  Barber  method. 

There  is  seen  during  the  first  few  hours  a  distension  of  the  capsule  fol* 
lowed  by  elongation  of  the  organism.  This  is  probably  what  Ricketts  * 
refers  to  when  he  speaks  of  the  club-shaped  appearance.  After  24  hours,, 
branching  mycelia  may  be  seen.  They  continue  to  grow  for  about  48^ 
hours,  when,  if  conditions  are  right,  the  hyphse  break  up  into  spores 
beginning  at  the  far  end  and  advancing  toward  the  parent  mycelium. 
These  observations  were  made  by  flooding  isolated  spores  with  a  drop  of 
naturally  sterile  horse  serum.  The  preparations  were  incut)ated  at  37°  C. 
except  during  observation.  In  all  cases  it  took  about  48  hours  for  the 
cyde  of  growth  to  be  completed — that  is,  for  one  spore  to  produce 
daughter  spores.  The  organism  in  its  morphology  and  method  of  repro- 
duction bears  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  oidia. 

ipablislicd  with  the  penniatioii  of  the  Director  of  the  WifooDtiti  Acriculttifml  Bxperimciit  SUtkn. 
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Particles  of  the  honeycomb-like  crust  were  broken  into  small  fragments 
and  shaken  vigorously  in  sterile  water  to  disint^^te  the  mateiial. 
Plates  of  potato-serum  agar,  acidified  by  the  addition  of  5  drops  of  an 
Njio  hydrochloric-add  solution  to  10  cc.  of  the  medium,  were  then  in- 
oculated with  the  above  material.  Forty-eight  hours  later  there  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  media  grayish-white,  cottony-like  cotonies,  which, 
when  transferred  to  serum  agar  slopes  at  room  temperature,  gave  a  grann- 
lar  whitish  growth  along  the  stroke  of  the  needle.  After  10  to  14  days  the 
whole  surface  presented  a  frosted  white  appearance  and  became  uneven. 
The  growth  appeared  to  heap  up  in  places,  forming  a  finely  granular 
wrinkled  appearance.  It  also  grew  down  into  the  medium.  With  age 
the  growth  assumed  a  yellowish  tinge. 

The  following  results  were  noted  after  seeding  other  media:  Gelatin 
was  very  slowly  liquefied;  growth  on  potato  was  very  slow;  litmus 
milk  became  slightly  reddish  in  tint,  but  was  not  coagulated;  growth 
in  bouillon  was  slow,  but  greatly  accelerated  if  0.5  per  cent  of  raw  horse 
sertun  was  added.  In  this  medium  the  growth  first  occurred  as  a 
membranous  mass  on  the  surface,  followed  by  a  sedimentation  and 
slight  turbidity.  The  particles  were  of  a  flocculent  nature.  The  bouilten 
did  not  assume  the  uniform  turbidity  seen  in  bacterial  growth. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES 

Microscopic  examination  of  pieces  of  affected  comb  that  had  been 
hardened  in  alcohol,  embedded  in  celloidin,  and  sectioned  revealed  the 
organism  in  the  epithelial  layers  and  also  in  the  cutis.  Dead  tksne 
cells,  leucocytes,  and  bacterial  cells  were  present  in  considerate  num- 
bers. The  fungi  appeared  to  be  assembled  in  groups  of  about  10,  but 
in  one  case  as  many  as  50  were  observed  in  a  group.  Branching  forms 
were  numerous.  Growth  in  the  tissue  apparently  took  place  by  branch- 
ing. It  is  possible,  however,  that  spores  were  formed,  although  none 
were  seen  in  any  of  the  specimens  studied.  No  abscesses  nor  ulcers 
were  seen  in  any  of  the  cases. 

Favus  manifests  itself  clinically  in  the  form  of  a  dry,  white,  scaly 

deposit,  which  usually  appears  first  on  the  comb  and  then  spr^ds  to 

the  face  and  wattles.     In  advanced  cases  the  feathered  portions  of  the 

body  are  attacked  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skin  is  denuded  of  feathers 

(PI.  31).    As  long  as  the  disease  remains  localized  about  the  bead  the 

general  health  is  tmimpaired.     In  such  cases  the  t,gg  production  does 

not  seem  to   be  interfered   with.    Where   both  the  neck  and  body 

are  involved,  constitutional  changes  may  be  noted.    These  disturbances 

are  probably  the  result  of  absorption  from  the  n'ecrosed  epithelium  and 

of  bacterial  invasion.    There  is  evidently  no  toxin  produced  by  the 

fungus. 

ENZOOTIOLOGY 

The  first  case  of  favus  that  came  to  our  attention  was  in  the  flodc  on 
a  farm  not  far  from  the  poultry  yards  of  thje  experiment  station.  These 
chickens  were  allowed  to  run  at  large,  but  could  not  come  in  contact 
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with  birds  in  the  experiment  station  yards,  as  these  were  fenced.  The 
case  mentioned  above  was  discovered  in  October,  1913,  and  the  bird 
taken  to  the  university  poultry  building.  Later  it  was  placed  with 
some  cockerels  and  pullets  that  were  in  quarantine  and  kept  with  them 
tmtM  April.  In  April  all  the  birds  were  sold.  Very  caieful  observa- 
tions were  made,  but  none  of  the  birds  showed  any  signs  of  favus  except 
the  cock  bird  previously  mentioned. 

On  July  14,  1914,  breeding  cocks  from  the  Station  flocks  were  placed 
in  the  house  and  yards  formerly  occupied  by  the  favus  case.  On  October 
12,  1914,  two  of  these  cocks  showed  distinct  lesions  of  favus.  These 
birds  were  isolated  and  treated  with  iodin  and  strong  soap  solution. 
After  many  treatments  they  were  apparently  cured.  Subsequently  the 
disease  occurred  in  pens  where  these  two  males  were  placed  and  also  in 
other  houses  on  the  research  plant,  where  these  birds  had  never  been. 

Two  pullets  were  taken  from  one  of  the  infected  pens  on  December  26, 
1914,  and  put  with  a  clean  flock  about  half  a  mile  away.  Careful  obser- 
vations were  made,  and  on  February  20, 191 5,  one  of  these  pullets  showed 
distinct  lesions  of  favus. 

A  careful  watch  was  kept  eta  the  flock  where  the  first  case  was  found. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  writers  has  handled  all  the  birds  on  this  farm  and 
examined  each  bird  carefully  three  times  since  the  first  case  was  dis- 
covered, but  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any  other  cases  there.  The 
owner ,^  who  is  quite  a  careful  observer,  states  that  he  had  never  observed 
a  case  prior  to  the  cock  bird  which,  we  believe,  introduced  the  original 
infection.  Furthermore,  this  bird  was  raised  on  the  farm.  No  new 
stock  had  been  introduced  on  that  farm  for  at  least  three  years,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  no  other  stock  mingled  with  this  flock. 

TREATMENT 

After  much  experimentation  with  l3rSDl,  tincture  of  iodin,  and  other 
recommended  remedies  it  was  found  that  an  ointment  made  of  formal- 
dehyde and  vaseline  was  far  more  efficient  than  any  of  the  other  prepa- 
rations. This  ointment  may  be  prepared  by  placing  vaseline  in  a  Mason 
fruit  jar  and  heating  it  in  water  until  the  vaseline  melts.  Then  5  per 
cent  by  weight  of  commercial  formaldehyde  is  added.  The  cover  of  the 
jar  should  be  tightened  immediately  and  the  mixture  shaken  until  the 
vaseline  hardens.  One  or  two  applications  of  this  preparation  rubbed 
thoroughly  into  the  lesions  usually  will  suffice.     (See  Table  I.) 

Tabi«B  I. — Results  of  the  treatment  of  favus  with  iodin  and  the  vaseline-formaldehyde 

ointment 


PrcpAnttioii  uMd. 

Number 
of  cases 
treated 
once. 

Number 
of  cases 
treated 
twice. 

Number 

treated 
three  times. 

Number 

of  cases 

treated 

four  times. 

Number 

of  cases 

treated 

five  times. 

Tmcttire  of  iodin 

62 
SO 

60 

2 

60 
0 

54 
0 

45 
0 

OhrtiiMint . 
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By  referring  to  Table  I  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  treat  45 
cases  five  times  with  tincture  of  iodin  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results. 
Thirty  of  these  tnrds  were  subsequently  treated  once  with  the  vaseKne- 
formaldehyde  ointment,  but  are  not  included  in  the  table.  The  two  cases 
that  required  a  second  treatment  with  the  ^intment  were  very  severe  and 
of  long  standing.    All  of  the  cases  in  this  group  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES 

Experiments  to  determine  the  method  of  infection  in  6ivus  were  car- 
ried out  as  shown  below.  It  should  be  stated  that  attempts  to  infect 
a  fresh,  bleeding  wound  were  unsuccessful. 

Hbn  138.  Scarified  small  area  on  oomb  and  wattles.  The  following  day  a  small 
qttantity  of  material  from  an  infected  bird  was  instilled  beneath  the  scab.  Ffveneeb 
later  the  disease  was  well  tmder  way.    Reoovery  almost  complete  in  six  months. 

HSN  6zo.  Infected  same  as  above.  Infection  very  apparent  three  weeks  later. 
This  case  grew  steadily  worse»but  finally  responded  to  treatment. 

HSN  E146.  Infected  same  as  above.  Infection  i^>parent  15  days  later.  Hen  de- 
stroyed and  comb  used  for  culture  and  sectioning. 

Hbn  627 .  Fed  large  quantities  of  f  avus  material .    No  lesions  appeared. 

HsN  669.  Fed  same  as  above  with  negative  results. 

HsN  zo.  Fed  same  as  above  with  negative  results. 

Hbn  E106.  Area  tmder  left  wing  scarified,  scab  removed  and  favus  material  in- 
stilled the  following  day.    No  lesions  appeared. 

Hbn  34.  Same  as  above  with  negative  results. 

Hbn  E97.  Favus  material  in  salt  solution  was  injected  into  the  vein  an  under  side 
of  wing.    No  lesions  appeared. 

Hbn  35.  Area  on  comb  scarified,  the  following  day  scab  was  removed  and  small 
quantity  of  culture  isolated  from  EZ46  instilled.  Eleven  days  later  infection  very 
apparent.    Hen  finally  destroyed. 

Hbn  64.  Handled  same  as  above.  Six  weeks  later  growth  apparent.  This  hen  re- 
covered about  13  weeks  after  it  had  been  infected. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  experiments,  so  far  as  they  go,  show  that — 
(i)  Favus  is  primarily  a  wowid-infection  disease  of  the  unfeathered 
parts  of  the  head. 

(2)  It  occurs  usually  as  an  enzootic. 

(3)  An  ointment  composed  of  vaseline  and  formaldehyde  is  an  effec- 
tive remedy. 

(4)  Infection  by  the  digestive  tract  is  impossible. 

(5)  Intravenous  inoculations  are  incapable  of  starting  infections. 

(6)  The  organism  isolated  and  studied  by  us  is  specific,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  typical  cases  of  the  disease  were  produced  in  hens  inoculated 
mth  laboratory  cultures. 
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Bird  affected  with  favus:  A  prooouiiced  case  showing  involveme&t  of  the  comb, 
face,  and  neck. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  BIOLOGY  OF  FRUIT-FLY 
PARASITES  IN  HAWAII 

By  C,  E-  Pbbibsrton,  Entomologist  in  Field  Charge,  and  H.  F.  WnxARD,  Chief  Fruit- 
Fly  QuAfantiru  Inspector,  Mediterranean  Fruit-Fly  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
motogyi  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

With  the  termination  of  an  intensive  study  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  {Ceraiitis  cafntata  Wiedemann)  in  Hawaii  in  February,  1916,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  a  general  investigation  of  the  biology,  interrela- 
tion *  and  economic  value  of  introduced  parasites  of  this  fruit  fly  was 
begun.     The  results  of  this  investigation  are  herewith  presented. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  now  contributit^ 
toward  its  control  in  Hawaii  are  three  species  of  Opiinae — ^viz,  Diachasma 
tryoni  Cameron,  Optus  humilis  Silvestri,  and  D.  ftUlawayi  Silvestri,  one 
species  of  Bulophinae,  Tetrastichus  giffardianus  Silvestri,  and  an  ant, 
Pheidole  megacephala  Fabridus.  Two  other  parasites  occasionally  reared 
from  the  fruit  fly  are  Opius  fletcheri  Silvestri,  normally  a  melon-fly  para- 
site, and  Pachycrepoideus  dubius,  a  dung-fly  parasite.  At  present  para- 
sitism by  these  two  parasites  is  not  important,  and  may  be  more  acci- 
dental than  nonnal.  The  opiines  and  the  eulophid  are  strictly  larval 
parasites.  The  ant  is  important  as  a  predacious  enemy  of  the  larvae  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  pupae.  The  pteromalid  Pachycrepoidetis  dvbius 
attacks  the  pupa.  There  is  striking  similarity  in  habit,  structure,  and 
devdopment  among  the  opiines  under  discussion,  and  in  view  of  this  the 
species  now  most  abundant  in  Hawaii,  Diachasma  tryoni,  will  be  dealt 
with  the  most  completely,  to  be  followed  by  notes  on  the  special  features 
of  the  two  other  important  opiine  species  together  with  comparisons  with 
the  species  tryoni  in  sufficient  detail  to  give  a  thorough  conception  of  the 
biology  of  each.^ 

^  Par  [>rrvimi£  studis  on  (ruit-fly  mterrelatioos  in  Hawaii,  see  Pcmbertoa  and  WiUard  (fi).  [Reference 
fs  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  Literature  cited,"  p.  465-] 

^  Foif  the  ofieinal  descriptions  and  history  of  the  introductions  of  the  important  species  above  mentioned, 
see  Bace,  E,  a..  HBd  PgiCBSitTON.  C.  £.  O)- 

For  dctjaikd  tecords  on  the  extent  of  parasitism  in  Hawaii  by  these  species  see  Bade  and  Pcmbcrton 
(r,  1)  oAd  Ptinbertmi  oud  WlUard  (5). 
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^Ig.  I. — DiaeAasma  tryand:  'Egg  jtut  laid;  Isifth 


BtACHASMA  TRYONI 

'  IHacka^ma  tryoni  Cameron  was  first  observed  in  New  South  ^ 
190S  and  was  described  in  1911.  It  was  introduced  into  Ha\\^ 
New  South  Wales  by  Siivestri  in  May,  1913.  It  soon  became  de 
established  and  by  1916  its  importance  as  a  parasite  and  its 
adaptation  to  Hawaiian  conditions  were  demonstrated  clearly, 
1917  it  excelled  the  work  of  the  other  introduced  parasites 

DESCRIPTION    AND    LIFE    HISTORY 
ZGG 

The  egg  (fig.  i,  2)  is  cylindrical,  transliieent  white,  i^ith  smoo 
tening  surface,  drawn  out  at  each  end  into  a  shorty  rounded  protti 

and  when  first  deposited  is  sun 
by  a  thin,  transparent  met 
possibly  the  exochorion.  Th 
brane  adheres  to  the  confoi 
the  egg  but  does  not  tightly 
it.  The  ^gg  is  faintly  concave  ventrally  and  distinctly  convex  c 
The  protuberance  on  the  cephalic  end  is  slightly  broader  and 
than  is  that  on  the  caudal  €tnd.  At  deposition  the  egg  averages  o 
in  lengthj  including  the  enveloping  membrane,  its  greatest  widt 
about  one -sixth  of  the  length.  When  fully  developed  the  egg  s 
0.65  mm.  in  length  and  is  about  one-fourth  as  broad  as  long. 
development  the  outer  enveloping  membrane  is  ruptured  and 
separated  from  the  egg  proper.  At  maturity  each  end  of  the  eg] 
out  as  an  abrupt,  broad  tubercle.  The  embryo  is  then  clearly  1 
by  transmitted  hght. 

Although  the  eggs  are  deposited  only  slightly  beneath  the  su 
the  larval  skin,  they  are  invisible  even  under  strong  sunUght  and 

fication.    The  duration  of    the  

egg  period  can  be  determined 
only  by  dissections  of  host  tissue 
at  frequent  intervals  to  locate  the 
eggs  and  by  the  use  of  numbers 
of  well -parasitized  larv^  known 
to  have  been  oviposited  in  for  a  short  and  definite  period.  The  e; 
in  Honolulu  (Table  I)  was  found  to  last  from  54  to  73  hours,  the  va 
depending  upon  fluctuations  in  temperature.  As  the  average  inc 
period  is  about  2}4  days,  the  exact  number  of  hours  required 
development  of  eggs  deposited  in  the  morning  is  less  than  is  tha 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  late  afternoon.  Eggs  deposited  in  the  i 
hours  occupy  parts  of  three  days  and  two  nights  before  batch! 
thus  develop  under  a  somewhat  higher  average  temperature  thai 
obtain  in  the  case  of  itggis  deposited  in  the  afternoon  or  early  i 
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Ttese  pass  through  parts  of  three  nights  and  two  days  as  opposed  to 
three  days  and  two  nights  and  would  thus  be  subjected  to  somewhat 
lower  average  temperatures.  This  will  explain  some  of  the  misleading 
variations  shown  in  Table  I.     ^ 

Table  I. — Duration  of  the  egg  stage  of  Diachasma  iryoni  in  Honolulu 


Number 
under  ob- 

Eggs  dei>06ited. 

Eggs  hatched. 

Average 

duration 

of  egg 

stage. 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Hours. 

•F. 

24 

138 

130 

J^::::: 

38 

47 

Tan.  4,  II  a.  m.  to  I  p.  m. . . 
Mar.  31,  II  a.  m.  to  I  p.  m 
Apr.  16,  9  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m . 

May  31, 3  p.  m.  to  3. 30  p.m. 
July  6,  II  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m . . 
Tulv  7.  2  0.  m 

Tan.  7,  II  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.. . 
Mar.  34,  9  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m . 
Apr.  18,  10  p.  m.  to  11.30 

p.  m. 
Tune  3,  6  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m. . . 
July  8,  6  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m. . 
July  9,  9  p.  m.  to  II  p.  m. . 
Oct.  7,  I  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. . . 

73 
It 

64 

56 
54 

71.0 

73-2 
74.2 

74.0 

75-9 
76.0 
76.6 

Oct.  5,  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m .  . 

The  fully  developed  egg  is  so  swollen  and  the  membrane  so  thin  that 
actual  emergence  of  the  larva  from  the  egg  is  sudden,  and  rather  an  ex- 
plosive process.  Many  eggs  on  hatching  have  been  tmder  observation. 
The  ^g  membrane  is  suddenly  ruptured  longitudinally,  probably  by 
the  movements  of  the  larva  within,  and  the  larva  floats  out  without  ap- 
parent effort  into  the  semiliquid  medium  of  the  host  surrounding  it. 
The  egg  may  hatch  while  the  host  is  still  in  the  active,  feeding,  larval 
stage  or  it  may  hatch  after  the  puparium  is  formed  and  the  complete 
histolysis  of  larval  tissue  has  taken  place.  No  important  histogenetic 
action  occurs  in  a  puparium  containing  a  parasite  egg  or  larva.  The 
parasitized  host  larva  feeds  and  develops  to  maturity  even  though  heavily 
superparasitized,  leaves  the  fruit  normally,  and  forms  a  perfect  pupa- 
rium in  the  usual  manner.  The  complete  histolysis  of  the  larval  tissues 
within  the  puparium  then  follows,  but  here  all  fly  development  ceases. 
Henceforth  the  content  of  the  puparium  is  but  a  liquid  mass  containing 
the  broken-down  bits  of  larval  tissue  and  the  rapidly  developing  para- 
site larva.  The  death  of  the  host  then  may  be  said  properly  to  occur 
at  the  cessation  of  histolysis  in  the  newly  formed  puparium.  From  over 
3,000  parasitized  puparia  opened  during  1916  and  1917  no  single  case 
was  ever  noted  in  which  a  perfect  or  even  partially  formed  fly  pupa 
occurred. 

tARVA 

The  larva  undergoes  many  interesting  phases  in  the  processes  of 
transformation.  When  first  hatched,  it  is  about  0.85  mm.  long.  This 
is  the  most  active  period  in  the  larval  life.  At  this  time  it  is  so  markedly 
different  from  the  later  instars  that  it  appears  to  simulate  the  larval 
structure  and  habits  of  an  ancestral  t3rpe.  It  usually  hatches  while  the 
host  is  still  in  the  larval  stage.    The  parasitic  larva  then  lies  in  a  well- 
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organized  body,  wherein  its  food,  which  seems  largely*  the  fat  body  of  the 
host,  is  in  a  semisolid  state,  in  part  isolated  into  definitely  compacted 
masses.  The  larva  is  lodged  in  an  area  which  is  well  organized  in  mus- 
cular, digestive,  nervous,  and  respiratory  structures,  all  of  which  com- 
bine to  interfere  with  its  freedom  of  action.     Special  characters,  not 

appearing  in  the  succeeding  in- 
stars,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  stage.  The  head  is  large, 
heavily  chitinized  and  brownish, 
and  bears  a  pair  of  sickle-like 
mandibles,  with  bases  broadly 
separated  and  capable  of  wide 
movement  and  quick  action. 
Above  the  mandibles  and  seem- 
ingly on  the  labrum  is  a  pair  of 
small,  short  antennal  structures, 
which  are  frequently  extended 
and  withdrawn  in  a  rapid,  vibra- 
tory manner  as  the  larva  feeds 
and  m6ves  about.  On  the  ce- 
phalic edge  of  the  chitinized  ven- 
tral portion  of  the  head  is  borne 
a  pair  of  pointed  teeth,  well  separ 
rated  and  together  forming  a  dis- 
tinct letter  U  with  the  basal  con- 
necting line  more  or  less  straight 
^\j^}0^  This  lies  below  and  directly  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  mandibles 
(fig.  3).  Its  shape  affords  the 
best  character  for  differentiating 
the  larva  of  this  species  from  the 
newly  hatched  larva  of  Diachas- 
ma  ftdlawayi  or  that  of  Opim 
humilis,  A  clearly  defined,  sim- 
ple tracheal  system  is  present 
(fig.  4)  and  becomes  filled  with  air 
shortly  after  the  larva  has 
hatched.  No  spiracles  occur,  but 
'"^  eight  minute,  oval  swellings  can 

be  seen  along  each  main  tracheal  trunk  in  body  segments  i  to  8.  The 
larva  lies  strictly  within  the  host,  and  the  air  which  quickly  fills  the 
tracheae  must  be  obtained  by  osmosis  from  the  aerated  liquid  media 
surrounding  it.  The  trachese  are  filled  with  air  before  food  has  been 
taken,  which  shows  that  the  air  is  not  extracted  internally  from  the 
ingested  food.    The  digestive  canal  (fig.  5)  is  a  simple,  straight  tube 


Jho.  i.'-Diackasma  irycni:  Cast  skin  ol  fixst-instar  larva, 
showing  head  characters  of  first  instar  and  serosal  cel- 
lular mass  stiU  clinging  to  ventral  surface.    ]>ngth 
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with  short,  njarrow  esophagus,  large  midintestine  occupying  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  body  and  closed  caudally,  and  the  short  proctodseum  ter- 
minating with  an  apparently  open,  oval  anus  situated  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  third  to  the  last  body  segment.  The  only  food  taken  that 
is  readily  visible  is  the  fat  of  the  host.  With  the  development  of  this 
instar  the  midintestine  becomes  gradually  filled  and  swollen  with  globules 
of  fat.  Newly  hatched  larvae 
generally  are  found  moving 
about  in  the  fat  body  and  have 
been  dissected  frequently  from 
fly  lancae  with  the  mandibles 
closed  into  portioiis  of  the  fat. 
Though  the  large,  pointed  man- 
dibles enable  the  larva  to  lacer- 
ate tissues  other  than  the  fat 
body,  through  some  unknown 
influence  the  delicate  vital  or- 
gansof  the  host  larva  seem  never 
to  be  injured,  even  in  cases  of 
superparasitism  when  six  or 
eight  newly  hatched  larvae  may 
be  cutting  about  with  their 
mandibles,  either  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  food  or  in  the  de- 
struction of  one  another.  The 
first-instar  larva  moves  about 
by  contorting  the  body,  and  its 
movements  are  aided  by  grip- 
ping fresh  tissues  coming  into 
contact  with  the  mandibles 
coincident  with  the  body  move- 
ments. The  brownish,  chitin- 
ized  head  can  be  seen  moving 
within  the  host  larva  when 
under  strong  light  and  fair  en- 
largement. The  larva  is  leg- 
less, but  bears  a  pair  of  soft, 
short,  sadike  appendages  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  body  just  back  of  the  head  (fig.  3,4).  They  are  in- 
capable of  movement  and  may  be  gill-like  in  their  function.  No  tracheae 
can  be  seen  leading  into  them  even  when  examined  under  high  magnifi- 
cation. Extending  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  gelatinous  mass  of  large  cells. 
These  are  the  serosal  cells  of  the  egg  and  adhere  to  the  larva  imtil  it  molts 
for  the  first  time  (fig.  3).  Just  before  molting  the  larva  becomes  greatly 
engorged  with  food  and  has  increased  to  about  1.2  mm.  in  length. 


Pio.  4. — 2>iack<uvut  iryoni:  Larva  of  first  instar,  lateral 
aspect,  showing  right  main  tracheal  trunk  with  branchei, 
and  characteristic  position  and  volume  of  egg  serosal  odli 
clinging  to  ventral  surface.    Length  z  mm. 
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Fio.  5. — DiackasmaUyoni:  Larva  of  first  instar  about  to  molt,  lateral 
aspect  showing  food  canal  filled  witli  fat  globules  and  illustrating 
the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  meoooium.    Length  1.5  mm. 


The  duration  of  the  first-instar  larva  is  dependent  upon  a  curious 
circumstance.  The  larva  never  molts  until  the  fruit-fly  larva  attempts  to 
pupate.  Thus,  a  small  fly  larva  may  be  stung  by  the  parasite  while  the 
larva  is  in  a  fruit  of  dry  texture  or  hard  pulp.  Usually  the  larva  will 
not  mature  or  try  to  pupate  until  from  6  to  lo  days  later  when  in  such 
a  f  niit.  In  this  case  the  parasite  ^gg  hatches  in  the  usual  time  (54  to  73 
hours)  and  the  parasitic  larva  remains  in  the  first  instar  during  the 
long  6-  or  7-day  period  remaining  until  the  host  prepares  to  pupate. 

Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  para- 
site stings  a  mature 
larva,  which  usually 
forms  a  puparium  a 
few  days  later.  Here 
the  parasitic  larva 
hatches  about  the 
time  the  host  larva  is 
fully  developed  and 
ready  to  attempt  pu- 
pation. The  first  instar  in  such  cases  lasts  from  36  to  48  hours. 
The  following  specific  cases  were  observed  during  191 7:  Two  small 
fruit-fly  larvae,  each  stung  by  a  female  of  Diachasma  iryoni  on  June 
14,  still  contained  first-instar  tryoni  larvae  on  June  21.  Thirty-one 
small  fruit-fly  larvae,  stung  by  tryoni  females  on  August  i,  still  contained 
first-instar  tryoni  larvae  when  opened  on  August  8.  On  August  12  four 
had  formed  into  puparia  by  9  a.  m.^  They  were  opened  on  the  same 
day  at  4  p.  m.  and  each  was  found  to  contain  a  freshly  transformed 
second-instar  tryoni 
larva.  The  other  fly 
larvae  did  not  show 
signs  of  pupating  after 
several  days.  Four  of 
them  were  opened  on 
August  16  and  each 
contained  a  first-instar 
tryoni  larva.  The  re- 
maining four,  still  active,  were  opened  August  18  and  found  to  contain  a 
well-developed  tryoni  larva  in  the  first  instar.  In  this  series  of  examina- 
tions of  the  12  parasitized  fly  larvae  the  first  4  produced  tryoni  larvse 
whose  first  instar  lasted  about  36  hours,  the  second  4  contained  trycm 
larvae  whose  first  instar  had  already  lasted  about  6  days  and  the  last  4 
contained  tryoni  larvae  whose  first  stage  had  already  extended  about  8 
days.  The  extended  time  in  the  duration  of  the  instar  was  in  each  case 
entirely  controlled  by  the  delay  of  the  host  in  attempting  to  pupate. 

>AU  references  to  dock  time  refer  to  "standard  time." 


Fio.  6.— -Diachasma  tryoni:  Larva  in  second  instar.  dorsal  aspect.  Axm- 
ing  general  shape  of  body  and  food  canal.    I«ength  1.5  mm. 
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Fio.  t.^Diachasma 
iryoni:  Mandible  of 
second-instar  larva, 
showing  mandible  of 
third  instar  pushing 
from  within.  Length 
0.09Z  mm. 


When  the  larva  has  molted  to  the  second  instar,  the  molted  skin  can 
be  dissected  easily  from  the  fly  pupariiun  (fig.  3).  In  the  second  instar 
the  larva  is  greatly  changed  (fig.  6).  The  head  does  not  stand  out 
strongly  differentiated  from  the  other  body  segments  as  in  the  preceding 
instar.  It  is  soft,  unchitinized,  and  without  pro- 
nounced visible  characters.  The  articulations  of  the 
14  body  segments  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  body  is 
glabrous  throughout.  The  mandibles  (fig.  7)  are  soft 
and  translucent  and  can  be  seen  only  with  difficulty. 
The  weight  of  a  coverglass  may  easily  crush  them  be- 
yond recognition.  They  are  sharply  pointed,  short, 
and  about  as  long  as  broad,  averaging  0.021  mm.  in 
length.  Mandibles  are  not  needed  in  this  instar,  as 
the  food  is  composed  entirely  of  fluids,  minute  glob- 
ules of  fat,  and  possibly  fragments  of  disintegrated  tissue.  As  the  de- 
velopment of  the  larva  progresses  the  mandibles  of  the  third  instar  may 
be  seen  distinctly  pushing  into  ultimate  position  at  the  bases  of  the 
mandibles.    The  larva  averages  about  1.5  mm.  in  length  in  this  stage. 

One  striking  feature 
in  the  second  instar  is 
the  total  absence  of 
tracheae,  as  careful  ex- 
aminations of  more 
than  100  second-instar 
larvae  under  the  highest 
magnification  and  best 
light  failed  to  reveal 
any  evidence  of  tracheal  trunks  or  branches.  In  view  of  the  presence  of 
a  well-marked  respiratory  system  in  the  preceding  instar,  the  absence,  at 
this  stage,  of  tracheae  is  of  distinct  interest.  As  the  larva  is  now  immersed 
in  a  thin  liquid  there  would  seem  to  be  no  need  for  tracheae.  The 
digestive  tube  is  filled  with  food,  and,  as  in 
the  first  instar,  takes  the  form  of  the  simple 
midintestine.  The  oily  fat  globules  of  the 
host  which  are  ingested  are  conspicuous  in 
this  portion  of  the  intestine.  This  intestine 
is  closed  caudally,  although  the  short  hind 
mtestine  may  be  seen  leading  up  to  it.  In 
this  instar  the  larva  is  very  sluggish,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  action,  considering  the 
accessibility  and  character  of  the  food.  The  duration  of  this  stage  has 
not  been  determined  accurately.  There  is  no  wide  variation  in  its 
length,  however,  such  as  occurs  in  the  first  and  fourth  instars.  The 
average  duration  of  the  second  larval  instar  is  about  48  hours.-  There 


Fm.  i.~~Diaciasma  tryoni:  Larva  of  the  third  instar,  dorsal  aspect. 
Length  3.9  mm. 


Fig.  9.—Diackasma  tryoni:  Mandible 
of  third-instar  larva,  showing  man- 
dible  of  fourth  instar  pushing  from 
within.    Length  0.035  mm. 
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is  little  to  distinguish  the  third  (fig.  S)  from  the  second  larval  instar,  and 
it  is  even  less  pronounced  in  character  The  mandibles  (fig.  9)  are 
slightly  heavier  and  are  about  0.035  ^°i-  ^  length.  Otherwise  they  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  previous  instar.  The  mandibles  of 
the  forming  fourth  instar  can  be  seen  pushing  from  within  into  the 
bases  of  the  mandibles.  There  are  no  hard,  darkened  or  chitinized  parts 
in  any  portion  of  the  body.  As  in  the  preceding  instar,  no  traces  of  tra- 
cheae occur,  but  late  in  the  development  of  this  stage  the  strong,  heavy 
tracheal  trunks,  branches,  and  stigmata  of  the  succeeding  instar  may 
be  seen  organizing  beneath  the  skin.  The  stigmata  do  not,  at  any 
period  in  the  development  of  the  third  instar,  become  opened  to  the 
surface,  as  they  are  not  a  developed  accessory  of  this  stage,  but  belong 
strictly  to  the  succeeding  instar.  The  body  is  glabrous  throughout. 
Late  in  the  development  of  this  stage  the  spiny  cuticula  of  the  succeeding 

instar  may  be  seen  beneath 
the  integument.  No  change 
has  been  noted  in  the  digest- 
ive tract,  other  than  that  of 
a  gradual  increase  in  the 
volume  of  food  ingested  and 
the  increased  volume  of  waste 
matter  accumulating  in  the 
closed  midintestine  (fig.  10). 
This  stage  averages  about 
2.4  mm.  in  length.  It  still 
lies  inmiersed  in  the  body 
fluids  of  its  host,  although  shortly  before  molting  to  the  last  instar  a 
large  part  of  the  body  is  usually  exposed  in  the  hollow  puparium. 
The  average  duration  of  the  third  larval  instar  will  approximate  48 
hours. 

When  the  fourth  instar  is  reached,  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
larva  have  undergone  a  great  change.  Much  of  the  liquid  and  semiliquid 
contents  of  the  host  have  been  consumed,  and  within  a  short  time  little 
remains  in  the  puparium  but  the  parasitic  larva.  To  meet  this  condi- 
tion, the  parasitic  larva  is  possessed  from  the  first  of  a  well-defined 
tracheal  system.  Nine  large,  open  stigmata  are  borne  on  each  side  of 
the  second  to  the  eleventh  body  segments  (fig.  11).  No  stigmata  occur 
on  the  third  segment,  however,  although  a  branch  from  the  tracheal 
trunk  on  each  side  leads  to  points  on  the  surface  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion with  the  stigmata  on  the  other  body  segments.  A  main  tracheal 
tnmk  extends  along  each  side  of  the  body  with  a  special  branch  to  each 
stigma  and  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  portion  of  each  body  segment.  A 
connecting  branch  joins  the  two  main  trimks  posteriorly  and  anteriorly. 
With  the  exception  of  the  head  the  entire  body  is  closely  covered  with 


Fig 


lo.— Diackasma   try&ni:  Third-instar    larva,    lateral 
aspect,  showing  digestive  canal.    Length  j.i  nun. 
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'short,  sharp,  curved  spines  with  broad  bases  (fig.  12,  13).  These 
spines  are  absent  along  the  line  of  articulation  between  each  segment. 
The  body  averages  3.1  mm.  in 
length  and  about  i  mm.  in  width. 
The  characters  of  the  head  are 
strongly  developed  (fig.  14).  A 
well-defined  labrum,  heavily  pointed 
mandibles  about  0.12  mm.  long,  with 
broad  rounded  bases  and  brownish 
chitinization  at  the  tips  and  bases 
(figr«  i5)»  distinct  maxillae  with  short 
major  and  minor  palpi,  and  a  chiti- 
nized  labium  with  palpi,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished readily.  The  palpi  are 
only  short  tubercles.  Well-devel- 
oped, yellowish,  tentorial  ridges  in 
the  head  support  the  mouth  parts. 
The  mandibles  and  tentorial  struc- 
tures of  the  head  are  colorless  at 
first.  Some  hours  after  the  molt 
they  assume  the  yellowish-brown 
color  that  so  readily  distinguishes 
this  instar  from  the  preceding.  The 
head  is  about  0.5  mm.  in  width. 
As  the  remaining  food  consumed  by 
this  instar  is  liquid,  the  purpose  of 
the  well-developed  mandibles,  which 
may  be  vigorously  moved,  has  not 
as  yet  been  established.'  No  change 
takes  place  in  the  alimentary  canal 
upon  the  molt  to  this  instar.  The 
larva  is  very  sluggish,  though  it  may 
bend  its  body  slowly  from  side  to 
side.  It  usually  lies  with  its  head  in 
the  head  end  of  the  puparium.  Of 
76  parasitized  fruit-fly  puparia 
opened  to  determine  this  point,  64 
contained  mature  Diachasma  tryotii 
larvae  in  this  position.  In  the 
remaining  12  the  position  was 
reversed.  When  in  the  first  instar, 
the  larva  moves  about  with  its  head 
m  no  constant  direction. 

The  duration  of  the  mature  larval  stage  is  of  unusual  interest.     In 
Hawaii  it  may  extend  from  about  6  days  to  over  a  year.     Larvae  ordi- 


b 
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Fig.  tt.-^Diachasma  fryoni:  Larva  of  fourth  in- 
star,  lateral  aspect,  showing  complete  right 
tracheal  trtink  with  brandies  and  stigmata. 
Length  j.z  mm. 
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narily  pupate  within  8  or  9  days  after  the  host  puparium  is  formed  and 
the  adult  parasites  emerge  in  from  5  to  8  da}^  later.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  larvae  reaching  maturity  each  month  of  the  year,  however,  pass  into 
a  dormant  state  and  may  remain  In  this  condition  for  from  a  few  weeks 
to  several  months,  or  occasionally  a  year.  No  doubt  periods  of  long 
drouth  and   scarcity  of   host  material   in  Australia,  in  the  localities 


Pig.  X2.—D%ackasma  iryom:  Mature  lanra,  lateral  aspect.    Length  j.x  mm. 

where  this  species  is  probably  native,  are  frequent,  and  these  conditions 
may  have  necessitated  such  an  adaptation.    This  parasite  may  thus 
persist  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.    With  its  introduction  into 
Hawaii  this  strong,  inherent  trait  endures,  even  though  climatic  and 
host  conditions  are  ideal  for  continuous  reproduction  throughout  the 
year.    The  hibernating  larvae  look  much  the  same  as  do  other  mature 
larvae,  although  the  body  is  somewhat  contracted,  shortened,  and  slightly 
paler  in  color.     During  the  entire  period  of  dormancy  the  larva  is  capa- 
ble of  slow  movement. 
The  dormant  larvae  are 
not  necessarily  under- 
nourished  individuals. 
In  fact,  hibernation  has 
been  noted  among  in- 
dividuals possessed  of 
large,  fully   nourished 
bodies.     No  great  va- 
riation in  the  degree  of  hibernation  has  been  noted  to  occur  in  fly  larvae 
from  any  special  variety  of  fruit.    The  number  of  males  produced  from 
hibernating  material  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  females.     Between 
August,  1916,  and  July,  1917,  663  males  to  118  females  emerged  from 
hibernating  lots,  ranging  from  i  to  12  months  old. 

Parasitized  fruit-fly  puparia  placed  in  dry  glass  vials  or  jars  yield  a 
much  lower  percentage  in  hibernation  than  do  puparia  left  in  the  soil 


Pig.  zj. — Diackasma  trydni:  Greatly  enlarged  view  of  spines  covering 
surface  of  body  of  mature  larva.    Length,  o.ox  mm. 
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Vig.  i4.—Dutckasma  tryoni:  Head  of  mature  larva,  dorso-cephalic  view. 
Greatest  width  0.50  mm. 


under  natural  conditions.  Thus,  in  March,  1917,  a  total  of  2,725  French 
dierries,  Eugenia  uniflora,  collected  in  Honolulu,  yielded  1,213  puparia 
parasitized  by  either  Diachasma  tryoni  or  D.  ftUlawayi,  One-half  of  the 
puparia  were  placed 
in  glass  vials  and  the 
remainder  in  a 
screened  box  and  cov- 
ered with  K  iiich  of 
sand.  Of  the  lot  placed 
in  vials  242,  or  39.9 
per  cent,  of  the  larvae 
of  Diachasma  spp. 
hibernated,  and  of 
those  in  the  sand  543, 
or  89.4  per  cent,  en- 
tered hibernation. 
Again,  in  September, 
1917,  during  a  warm 
part  of  the  year,  a 
quantity  of  kamani 
nuts  (Terminalia 
catappa)  was  collected  in  Honolulu  and  placed  in  a  large  screened 
box  containing  sand,  and  left  in  the  open  air.  Of  785  parasitized 
fruit-fly  puparia  forming  in  the  sand  in  this  box  271  produced 
,.  living  adults  of   D, 

tryoni  in  the  usual 
time,  while  the  re- 
maining 514,  or  65.5 
per  cent,  upon  ex- 
amination late  in 
October  were  found 
to  contain-  living 
larvae  of  Z>.  tryoni. 
A  repetition  of  this 
experiment  v^-s 
started  in  November, 
1 91 7.  Of  934  para- 
sitized fruit-fly  pu- 
paria formmg  in  tiie 
sand  in  the  box  from 
November  2  to  20, 
only  69  produced 
adults  of  D,  tryoni  in  the  usual  time.  The  remaining  865  puparia  were 
opened  in  January,  1918,  and  all  were  found  to  contain  living  larvae  of 
this  species.    This  is  an  average  hibernation  of  92.6  per  cent  and  repre- 


Fig.  t5,—Dieckasma  iryomi:  Mandible  of  mature  larva.    Length  o.  za  mm. 
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sents  fairly  natural  conditions.  Table  II  shows  the  extent  of  hibematioii 
occurring  in  the  laboratory  among  fruit-fly  puparia  that  were  collected 
during  every  month  throughout  the  year.  The  greatest  hibernation 
occurred  during  the.  winter  months  commencing  in  December  and  the 
least  during  the  warmest  months.  As  the  data  are  secured  from  mate- 
rial held  in  the  laboratory  in  glass,  the  degree  of  hibernation  is  lower 
than  would  obtain  in  the  field  normally,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  box 
experiments. 

Table  II. — Hibernation  of  Diachcuma  tryani  and  D,fulla'wayi^ 


Host  ptipMia  concctwi. 


ToUl 

Number  oC 

Number  oC 

Number  of 
Diachasma 
larvKffoinc 
into  hiber- 
nation. 

parasitized 
jmporia. 

D.tryoni 
cmergmsin 
nonnaltlme. 

D./uUawayi 
nonnainmc. 

302 

193 

10 

99 

1,816 

791 

83 

942 

774 

367 

120 

287 

1,599 
1,055 

III 

136 

503 
37 

1,942 

1,767 

153 

22 

925 

902 

17 

6 

1,263 

Z,2l8 

41 

4 

1,605 

1,356 
2,821 

236 

13 

2,946 

81 

44 

1,960 

1,558 

374 

28 

2,069 

1,692 

285 

92 

1,116 

744 

189 

183 

Total 
perceotace  of 
hibernation. 


19x6, 
December 

1917 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Time 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


32.8 


51-9 

37-1 

315 

3-5 

I.I 

a6 

:i 

1.5 

1.4 

4.4 

16.4 


a  Tke  ratio  of  hibematinf  larvae  of  Diachasma  tryom  \%  greater  than  is  that  of  D.fuUawayi,  but  jnit  hoir 
omch  greater  as  yet  has  not  been  determined. 

The  greatest  emergences  of  adults  from  hibernating  individuals  occurs 
during  the  first  seven  months  after  the  larva  goes  into  hibemation. 
Prom  781  larvae  going  into  hibernation  between  August  i,  191 6,  and 
July  I,  1917,  inclusive,  129,  119,  36,  67,  128,  147,  81,  27,  19,  16,  9,  and 
3  pupate8  and  became  adult  during  the  period  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth  month,  respectively.  As  the  greater  number  began  their 
dormant  period  during  the  winter  months  and  as  the  average  duratioxi 
of  this  period  is  from  two  to  six  months,  it  follows  that  the  greatest 
emergence  from  hibernating  individuals  occurs  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  in  Hawaii. 

No  doubt  more  than  one  factor  enters  into  the  cause  of  hibernation 
among  the  larvae  of  the  two  species  of  Diachasma.  Cool  temperatures 
seem  the  most  important,  as  suggested  in  Table  II.  During  August, 
September,  and  October  of  1917  the  total  hibernation,  as  occurring  in 
material  placed  in  glass  vials,  was  0.8,  1.5,  and  1.4  per  cent,  respectively, 
based  upon  records  of  1,605,  2,946,  and  1,960  parasitized  puparia,  respec- 
tively. The  average  mean  temperature  at  which  this  material  was 
kept  during  the  three  months  was  78.7®,  74.7^,  and  75®  F.,  respectively* 
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In  the  same  months  a  quantity  of  paiiasitized,  freshly  formed  fruit-fly 
puparia  was  placed  in  similar  glass  vials  in  a  refrigerator  running  evenly 
.from  60®  to  64®  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  experiment  From  this 
material  384  adults  of  species  of  Diachasma  emerged  over  a  period  some- 
what retarded  but  not  greatly  prolonged,  while  814  puparia  failed  to 
prcxiuce  anything  and  upon  being  opened  on  December  20  were  found  to 
contain  living,  hibernating  larvae  of  this  genus.  This  represents  a  hiberna- 
tion of  67.7  per  cent  of 


all  the  material  parasi- 
tized by  species  of  Dia- 
chasma that  was  placed 
in  the  refrigerator,  and 
is  striking  when  com- 
pared with  the  hiber- 
nation of  slightly  over 
I  per  cent  among  the 
larvae  of  this  genus  held 
at  the  same  time  at 
a  temperature  about 
13  degrees  higher. 
Another  unknown 
cause  for  hibernation 
must  exist,  as  mate- 
rial kept  beneath  sand 
or  soil  at  any  time  of 
the  year  produces  a 
greater  degree  of  hiber- 
nation than  does  mate- 
rial held  coinddently 
at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  but  in  dry 
glass  vials  exposed  to 
Hght 

PUPA 


1  ne  pupa  is  irom  3.5     p^^^  xt.—Diaekasina  tryoni:  Alimentary  canal  removed  from  a  mature 
to  4  mm.    long   by  1 .6        pupa,  showing  the  poeitioo  and  shape  of  the  meconium.    Greatly 

mm.  wide  and  at  first  is      «°^»'^^- 

pale  white  with  reddish  eyes.  In  a  few  days  the  adult  coloratiojis 
appear.  At  pupation  the  old  larval  skin  is  split  from  the  head  back- 
wards and  slips  back  to  the  caudal  tip  of  the  pupa  and  is  there  immediately 
pushed  forward  by  the  tips  of  the  antennae  of  the  male  or  ovipositor  of 
the  female  as  these  parts  are  forced  forward  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
body.  The  exuvium  then  comes  to  rest  as  a  yellowish,  crumpled  mass 
at  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor  at  a  point  generally  over  the  pupal  meta- 
thorax  and  extending,  in  part,  back  along  the  side  of  the  ovipositor,  or. 
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in  the  case  of  the  male,  it  lies  at  the  tips  of  the  antenny  over  the  first 
two  abdominal  segments.  When  the  adult  paiasite  emerges,  this  exavium 
is  carried  about  for  a  short  time  on  the  antennap?  of  the  male  or  the 
ovipositor  of  the  female.  With  the  complex  changes  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  accompanying  the  formation  of  the  pupa,  the  unvoided  waste 
and  accumulated  food  which  fills  the  larval  midintestine  is  forced  to 
occupy  a  greatly  reduced  space.  In  the  pupa,  then,  the  midintestine 
is  found  to  be  short,  oval,  and  filled  with  a  dark  compressed  pellet  (fig. 
1 6).  This  pellet  is  the  mecomum.  No  portion  of  it  is  voided  at  the 
time  of  pupation  or  during  the  pupal  period.  In  the  mature  pupa  this 
meconium  occasionally  may  pass  into  the  hind  intestine  just  caudad  of 
the  urinary  tubes,  but  it  never  passes  from  the  pupa.  The  pupa  stage, 
following  a  short  prepupal  period  of  from  i  to  2  days,  may  last  from  6  to 
10  daiys.    The  duration  of  the  pupa  stage  varies  at  any  time  of  year. 

The  duration  of  the  combined  egg,  larval,  and  pupal  periods  (Table 
III)  is  from  i8>^  days  in  midsunmier  to  about  25  daj^  in  the  coolest 
months.  This  represents  the  shortest  period  elapsing  from  egg  to  egg, 
for  oviposition  may  occur  on  the  day  of  emergence.  This  is  a  slightly 
shorter  average  period  than  obtains  in  the  life  of  the  fruit  fly. 


TablB  III. — Duration  of  the  combined  egg,  larval,  and  pupal  stages  of  Diachasma  tryoni 

and  Opius  humilis 


Diachasma  tryomfl 

■■      i — __^— _ 

OPmskumUis. 

Number 
individ- 
uals 
under 
obMrw 
vatioa. 

Duration. 

Mean 
tern- 

tores. 

Date. 

Number 
individ- 
uals 
under 
obser- 
vation. 

Duration. 

Mean 

tem- 
pera- 
tures. 

Date. 

Hxtremes. 

Kvtt- 
age 

days. 

Bxtrcmes. 

Aver- 

19x7 
Tan 

aoo 
xaa 

S6 
60 
saa 

21 

1,557 
7S« 
71X 
493 

ax-a9 
«3-30 
ax-30 

X9S-a4-S 

18.  S-aS-S 

i7'S-«4-5 

x6-t4 

X7-33 

X7-a5 

x8.  s-a?.  5 
ao-a8 

«4-5 

85 

«3-5 

ax 
ao 
ao 

X8.5 

X8.S 
ao 
ao.6 
aa.5 

•F. 
70.5 
7o.a 
7X-9 

74- a 
75- a 
75-6 
76.8 
76.6 

76.0 
75- 0 
7a.  4 

X9x6 

n-;.:::::: 

Mar 

fc::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Stvit 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

34 
•08 

'% 

104 
133 
xoo 
xs8 
X04 

x8. s-aj- S 

x7.S-as.5 

17-  S-93-  5 

x6-ax 

X3.S-t7.5 
X3-  S-X6. 5 
M-  S-X7-  S 
X4-S-X7.5 
XS-X9 

ao-S 

ao 

X9-5 

X7.9 

X7 

X5'5 

X4-S 

X5-5 

X5-5 

16 

X7.5 

X9 

•F. 

71.0 

Feb 

Mar 

X916 

J&v.:::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

i».6 
T3-« 
74.  a 

75- 6 
76.8 

V'i 
76.0 
75.P 
7a.  4 

Nov 

Dec 

a  This  table  does  not  indude  hibernating  individuals. 
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The  adult  extricates  itself  from  the  host  puparium  by  actively  gnaw- 
ing the  part  directly  in  contact  with  the  head.  In  opening  and  dosing 
the  mandibles  a  transverse  cut  is  made,  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth 
pupal  s^;ment  and  extending  around  about  one-third  oi  the  circum- 
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ference.  In  pressing  and  working  the  head  through  this  cut  the  entire 
end  of  the  puparium  usually  is  broken  off  and  the  parasite  quickly 
emerges  (fig.  17).  In  a  few  mcwnents  the  antennae,  l^s,  and  ovipositor 
straighten  out.  Immediately  upon  emerging  the  meconium  is  dis- 
charged. The  period  in  the  development  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera 
when  the  meconium  is  discharged  is  interesting.  With  the  opiines 
treated  in  this  publication  the  meconium  is  never  voided  until  the  adult 
emerges.  In  the  eulophid  Tetrastichus  giffardianus  a  major  meconium 
is  discharged  just  after  the  emergence  of  the  adult  and  there  is  a  barely 
perceptible  discharge  during  the  prepupal  period.  The  pteromalid 
Pachycrepoideus  dubius  and  the  proctotrupid  Galesns  silvestrii  void  a 
large  quantity  of  waste  while  in  the  prepupal  stage  and  later,  upon 
emergence,  void  an  insignificant  meconium. 

Males  nearly  always  commence  emerging  before  the  females  and 
usually  are  all  out  while  the  females  are  still  actively  emerging.  The 
period  of  greatest  emergence 

r 


FlO.  tj.—Diackatma  tryoni:  Pniit  fly  fmparium  showing 
emergence  hole  made  by  adult  parasite.  Length  4  mm. 
Typical  of  exit  hole  made  by  D.fuUawayi  and  Optus  kumUis. 


of  the  males  is  from  two  to 
three  days  earlier  than  is 
that  of  the  females.  After 
leaving  the  pupariimi  noth- 
ing can  be  found  of  the 
pupal  skin.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely thin  as  to  be  almost 
mvisible  in  water  beneath 
a  cover  glass.  Before  the 
adult  emerges,  however,  the 
pupal  skin  can  be  torn  from  the  pupa  as  a  thin,  transparent  covering. 

Copulation  takes  place  most  frequently  during  the  first  few  days 
after  emergence.  In  the  laboratory  mating  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
within  5  to  lo  minutes  after  the  adults  have  come  out.  The  copulation 
period  is  short.  It  lasts  from  about  lo  to  about  60  seconds.  The  sex 
attraction  is  most  strongly  evident  in  the  male.  Practically  all  activity 
prior  to  and  coincident  with  mating  is  on  the  part  of  the  male.  It 
becomes  greatly  excited  when  within  i  to  3  inches  of  the  female  and 
vibrates  the  wings  rapidly  and  spasmodically.  The  nmle  emits  a  strong, 
sweet  odor.  It  is  greatest  in  intensity  in  the  presence  of  the  female. 
No  perceptible  odor  issues  from  the  female.  It  never  shows  any  great 
interest  in  the  male  and  can  readily  repel  it  with  the  posterior  pair  of 
l^s.  In  glass  tubes  the  males  make  no  distinction  between  mated 
and  virgin  females.  Weak  or  injured  females,  unable  to  repel  the  male, 
may  mate  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  A  male  may  successfully 
copulate  with  different  females  more  than  once  within  a  short  period. 
A  freshly  emerged  male  was  observed  to  mate  with  different  females 
on  August  24, 1917,  at  10.20  a.  m.,*  10.25  a.  m.,  and  1 1.05  a.  m.    Normal 

^  All  references  to  dock  time  relate  to  "standard  time." 
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females  confined  with  males  in  lar|^e  sterilizing  tubes  have  been  c 
in  copulation  as  many  as  four  to  seven  times  during  a  given  hotir* 
IS  probably  best  secured  with  the  parasites  confined  in  large  scueem 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,    I^rge  cages  with  plenty  of  light 
tainly  superior  to  glass  tubes  for  this  purpose,  although  mat 
occur  in  small  shell  vials.     Under  certain  conditions  males 
chasmu  tryoni  have  mated    with  females  of  D.  fuUawayi.    T\ 
be  brought  about  by  confining  many  fresh  males  of  iryoni  wit 
females  of  both  iryatii  and  fuUawayL    The  progeny  from  two  f 
females  mated  in  this  manner  on  June  29,  1916,  were  all  male 
dently  these  two  species  can  not  be  crossed. 

Males  are  more  abundant  than  are  fenoales.  During  1916  ai 
16,845  males  and  10,1.30  females  were  bred  from  fruit- fly  mat€ 
lee  ted  in  the  field.  Experiments  conducted  in  the  laboiatoi 
that  mated  females  produce  a  varying  proportion  of  male  anc 
progeny.  From  x  i  mated  females  emerging  on  July  6  and  7  and 
24,  19 1 7,  and  immediately  isolated  into  separate  cages  for  ovi 
until  death,  the  following  progeny  were  secured:  No.  1,13  niale 
females;  No.  2,  24  males  and  7  females j  No,  3,  19  males  and  27 
No,  4,  5  males  and  9  females;  No,  5,  7  males  and  21  females;  > 
males  and  no  females;  No,  7,  4  males  and  no  females;  No.  8,  j 
and  10  females;  No.  9,  16  males  and  15  females;  No,  10,  23  male 
females;  No.  11,  15  nmles  and  2  females.  In  another  case  af 
emerged  females  were  placed  separately  with  mates  on  July  1 
and  left  until  all  had  mated.  From  these  a  total  of  189  maks 
females  \v^s  reared.  Three  females^  known  to  have  mated  with 
males  four,  five,  and  seven  times,  respectively,  were  given  opp 
to  oviposit  from  August  9,  1917^  until  death  from  three  to  foi 
later,  From  these  a  total  of  47  males  and  24  females  was  reare 
female  which  had  mated  seven  times  produced  14  males  and  4 
Such  data  indicate  the  importance  of  other  factors  than  mere  si 
mating  in  the  determination  of  sex  proportion. 

Unmatcd  females  of  Diachasma  tryoni  as  well  as  the  other  iM 
species  treated  herein  are  positively  arriienotokous.  Ovipositing 
during  1916  selected  to  prove  this*point  consistently  produced 
but  males. 

Females  may  begin  oviposition  on  the  day  of  emergenoe,  irr* 
of  whether  they  have  mated  or  not.  The  ovaries  are  well  fit 
^gs,  in  a  mature  condition,  at  the  time  of  emergence.  Eggs 
present  in  varying  degrees  of  development  (fig,  19).  A  dissectit 
ovaries  of  24  females  24  hours  old  gave  an  average  of  84  mat 
per  female.  The  greatest  number  of  mature  eggs  found  in  a  sin 
old  female  was  135,  Females  which  have  been  hibernating  to  t 
stage  from  3  to  12  months  are  fertile,  mate  and  reproduce,  bill 
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so  prolific  as  are  females  coming  from  nonhibemating  larvae.  The 
longer  the  larvae  have  undergone  hibernation,  the  weaker  the  repro- 
ductive S3^tem  when  the  female  finally  emerges.  An  examination  of 
the  ovaries  of  nine  females  during  1916  and  1917,  originating  from 
larvae  hibernating  from  3  to  12  months,  gave  an  average  of  37  mature 
^gs  per  female.  Examination  of  the  ovaries  of  two  females  originating 
as  larvae  that  had  hibernated  12  months  disclosed  only  9  and  13  eggs, 
req>ectively.  Examination  of  the  ovaries  of  three  females  maturing 
from  larvae  which  had  lain  dormant  for  10  months  disclosed  31,  10,  and 
24  mature  eggs,  respectively. 

oviPoarnoN 

The  maximum  number  of  ^gs  usually  are  deposited  during  the  first 
week  of  the  life  of  the  female.  As  many  as  30  eggs  have  been  deposited  by 
a  single  female  in  a  given  day.  A  healthy  female  usually  deposits  from 
5  to  9  eggs  daily  for  the  first  week  and  only  a  few  eggs  daily  thereafter. 
Death  usually  follows  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  egg-laying.  The 
largest  number  of  ^gs  deposited  by  a  female  in  confinement  was  148 
(Table  IV).  This  female  lived  only  1 2  days  and  died  with  54  mature  eggs 
in  the  ovaries.  As  noted  later,  ovipositing  females  do  not  live  as  long  as  do 
individuals  given  no  opportunity  to  oviposit.  Only  one  egg  is  deposited  at 
a  time.  The  total  operation  of  laying  a  single  egg  requires  from  15  to  45 
seconds  after  the  ovipositor  has  penetrated  the  fruit  and  located  a  host 
larva.  A  female  may  deposit  an  egg,  rest  a  moment,  and  oviposit  into  the 
same  or  another  larva  immediately,  but  the  ovipositor  is  completely  re- 
moved after  the  placing  of  each  egg.  In  ovipositing,  the  female  moves 
about  over  the  fruit,  frequently  pausing  and  moving  in  a  circle  over  certain 
spots.  The  location  of  the  larva,  lying  invisible  in  the  fruit,  appears  to  be 
wholly  through  a  sense  of  touch.  Judging  from  the  actions  of  the  female, 
all  movements  over  the  surface  of  the  fruit  indicate  attempts  to  detect  vi- 
brations on  the  surface  due  to  movements  of  the  larva  beneath  the  skin. 
When  a  larva  is  located,  the  female  elevates  the  abdomen  to  an  angle  of 
about  45°  and  the  ovipositor  is  brought  to  an  almost  vertical  position 
with  the  tip  resting  against  the  fruit  beneath  the  body.  (PI.  32,  A.)  The 
parasite  never  enters  a  broken  fruit  or  penetrates  into  exposed  pulp 
containing  larvae,  all  oviposition  being  entirely  from  the  surface.  Upon 
the  insertion  of  the  ovipositor  the  larva  usually  attempts  to  escape  and 
frequently  does.  Barbs  on  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  sharp,  piercing 
ovipositor  blades  (fig/  iS,  c,  d)  probably  enable  the  female  to  hold  the 
larva  in  position,  once  the  blades  are  fairly  inserted.  A  third  blade 
(fig.  18,  6),  which  enters  with  the  two  piercing  blades,  but  which  is  not 
sharp  or  barbed,  is  specifically  designed  for  conveying  the  acid  or  poison 
from  the  acid  and  alkaline  glands  (fig.  19,  a,  b).  The  head  end  of  this 
blade  bears  numerous  perforations  which  are  the  surface  openings  of 
minute  branching  channels  leading  from  the  large  central,  hollow  part  of 
83817**— 18 2 
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this  blade,  through  which  the  toxin  flows  during  oviposition.  A  slight 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  larva  seems  to  result  after  the  ovipositor  is 
fairly  inserted,  for  little  struggling  ensues  after  the  ^g  is  extruded 
The  two  other  parts  of  the  ovipositor,  in  addition  to  the  piercing  blades, 
consist  of  the  outer  pair  of  hollow  sheaths  (fig.  i8,  a,  e),  which  do  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  surface  of  the  fruit  during  oviposition  unless  the  larva 
attacked  lies  under  a  large  break  or  hole  in  the  fruit.    Several  hours  after 


'.i 


A  BCD  E 

Fn.  tS.—DuKkasma  iryoni:    Parts  of  ovipositor:    A,  E,  lateial  sheaths;  B,  poison  blade;  C  and  D,  pleidoc 
blades,  showing  characters  of  ends  oC  each  blade.   OreaUy  enlarged. 

a  larva  has  been  stung,  a  minute,  oval,  brownish  spot  develops  on  its 
body  at  the  point  where  the  ovipositor  was  inserteii.  This  spot  becomes 
a  permanent  scar  and  can  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  pupa- 
rium.  The  female  exhibits  no  decided  capacity  for  discerning  parasitized 
from  imparasitized  larvae.  Superparasitism  is  thus  very  common,  al- 
though only  one  parasite  ever  develops  in  a  superparasitized  larva.  This 
is  owing  to  the  cannibalistic  habits  of  newly  hatched  larvae  of  Diachama 
iryoni. 
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^.  t^'—Diachasma  tryoni:  Reproductive  system  of  newly  emerged  female:  A,  alkaline  gland;  B,  poboa 
ttsemir  with  poison  glands  leading  to  it;  C,  spermatheca;  D,  ovaries*  showing  position  and  usual  number 
of  eggs  and  developing  egg  cells  in  newly  emerged  female.   Greatly  enlarged. 
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I'ABtB  IV. — Daily  rate  tf  avipofiHon  cfDiachasma  tryoni,  igiy 


Diftteofoviftogitkni. 

Number  oC  eggs  deposited. 

No.x.. 

No.  a. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Nay. 

No.  8. 

No.». 

May    Tft 

16 

""6 
16 

I 
I 
7 

4 

26 
II 
17 

7 

24 
12 

5 

'I 

19 
3 

;i 

20 

7 

30 

14 

il 
Died 

10 

21 
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27 

23 
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20 

21 

22 
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2  A 
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Died 

27 

28 

Died 

Died 

Tune     5 
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10 
8 
9 
13 
14 
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4 
10 
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2 
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20 
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Oct.      0 
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4 
7 
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15 
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,8 

5 

10 

4 

20 

I 

2^ 



7 

"«J •• 

2K 

n 

d 

Died 

27 

i 

d::::.::::::::: 

6 

90 

I 

0^ •• 

31 

I 

Nov.     8 

Died 

Total 

109 

SI 

61 

78 

148 

100 

75 

74       '«♦ 

No.  I  to  5,  inclusive,  emeiged  on  May  13  and  were  given  fruit-fly  larvs  in  v^dito 
oviposit  on  May  18  and  daily  thereafter. 
N06. 6  and  7  emerged  July  18  and  Nos.  8  and  9  emerged  on  October  10. 
No.  z  died  with  10  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  2  died  with  22  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  3  died  wfth  o  mature>eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  4  died  with  10  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  5  died  with  54  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  6  died  with  5  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  7  died  ^th  38  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  8  died  with  o  inature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
No.  9  died  with  42  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 
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Although  the  mature  fruit-fly  larva  is  the  stage  most  frequently  at- 
tacked by  the  parasite,  yoimger  larvae  are  often  sucessfully  parasitized. 
On  September  15,  1916,  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  contents  of 
107  fruit-fly  larvae  in  the  second  instar,  removed  from  fruit  collected  in 
Honolulu,  gave  interesting  results.  Twenty-four  of  these  contained  eggs 
or  larvae  of  either  Diachasma  iryoni  or  Opiiis  humUis. 

The  female  of  Diachasma  iryoni  oviposits  in  larvae  in  fruit  after  it 
has  fallen  to  the  ground  and  with  equal  facility  attacks  the  larvae  in  the 
fruit  before  it  falls.  The  heaviest  parasitism,  however,  probably  occurs 
while  the  fruit  is  still  on  the  tree.  In  March  and  April,  1917,  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  infested  with  fruit-fly  larvae  known  to  be  unparasitized, 
was  placed  on  the  ground  beneath  fruit  trees  and  left  for  periods  of 
24  to  48  hours.  It  was  then  collected  and  placed  in  glass  jars.  From 
this  fruit  208  individuals  of  D.  iryoni  were  reared.  A  total  parasitism 
by  D,  iryoni  of  27.1  per  cent  was  secured  during  August,  September, 
and  Cyctober,  1917,  from  1,435  fruit-fly  puparia  coming  from  fruit  col- 
lected from  the  trees  in  Honolulu.  From  15,907  fruit-fly  puparia  secured 
from  fruit  collected  from  the  ground  during  the  same  months  a  para- 
sitism of  3 1. 1  per  cent  by  D,  iryoni  was  obtained. 

Of  83,304  fruit-fly  larvae  secured  in  Hawaii  during  1916,  13.3  per  cent 
were  parasitized  by  Diachasma  iryoni.  During  1917,  as  determined  from 
collections  of  72,139  larvae,  the  parasitism  by  this  species  was  20.3  per 
cent. 

Parasites  confined  in  glass  sterilizing  tubes  closed  at  one  end,  plugged 
with  cotton,  and  kept  continuously  in  partial  darkness  usually  will  remain 
aKve  and  active  for  about  two  months.  After  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  con- 
finement the  mortality  is  heavy.  Only  a  few  individuals  have  been  kept 
alive  beyond  80  days.  Females  not  permitted  to  oviposit  generally  out- 
live the  males.  There  is  one  record,  however,  of  a  male  that  lived  for  125 
days.  Ovipositing  females  do  not  live  in  confinement  much  beyond  25 
days  6ven  under  the  best  of  care.  During  May  and  Jime,  1 91 7, 98  females 
were  confined  in  small  screened  boxes  kept  in  partial  darkness  and  given 
material  in  which  to  oviposit  constantly.  Of  these,  87  lived  from  12  to 
18  days  and  only  1 1  lived  from  20  to  24  days.  These  were  fed  daily  with 
a  thin  solution  of  honey  and  water  placed  in  minute  drops  upon  fresh 
leaves.  Brown  sugar,  diluted  with  water  in  a  ratio  of  i  part  of  sugar  to  5 
of  water,  is  a  satisfactory  food,  though  the  results  of  feeding  with  diluted 
honey  are  better.  A  small  portion  of  crushed  apple  or  other  fruit  is  rel- 
ished by  the  parasites.  Extract  of  beef  added  to  the  honey  solution 
has  been  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Concentrated  honey  or  sugar 
solutions  are  also  unsatisfactory.  Parasites  have  been  kept  in  a  vigor- 
ous state  longest  when  given  honey  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  of  water 
varied  with  a  3-  or  4-hour  period  daily  during  which  nothing  but 
water  is  given.*  Without  food  and  held  in  bright  light,  the  majority 
of  the  adults  of  this  species  under  observation  died  in  from  50  to  60  hours 
after  emergence. 

^  For  tuefnl  mrthods  of  confining  parasites  see  Psmbsrton  and  Wjllasd  (4). 
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Fio.    so.— O^nw    humilir.:    Egg    freshly  laid. 
Iicncth  048  mm. 


OPIUS  HUMILIS 

The  parasite  Opius  humilis  was  brought  to  Honolulu  from  West  Africa 
by  Silvestri  in  May,  1913.  It  was  soon  established  in  the  Kona  cofifee 
district  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  owing  to  the  liberation  there  of  a  few 
individuals  in  June,  1913.     By  October  of  the  following  year  it  was 

found  frequently  parasitizing  from 
80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  lanrs  devel- 
oping in  coffee  in  this  district.  Its 
general  distribution  and  value  were 
proven  in  Honolulu  several  months 
previously.  As  shown  by  data  pub- 
lished elsewhere  by  the  writers,  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  this 
parasite  soon  became  greatly  curtailed  through  the  restraint  operated 
over  it  by  the  other  introduced  parasites. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  LIFE  HISTORY 
BOO 

When  first  deposited  (fig.  20),  the  egg  is  cylindrical,  transparent,  with 
smooth  glistening  surface,  slightly  curved  and  bluntly  pointed  at  each 
end.  The  cepahalic  end  is  less  pointed  than  is  the  opposite  end.  It  is 
0.48  mm.  long  and  is  neaily  one-fifth  as  wide  as  long.  No  tubercular 
protuberances  are  present  at  either  end  when  first  laid  nor  is  the  outer 
enveloping  membrane  present  that  surrounds  the  egg  of  Diachastna 
Uryoni,  When  fully  developed  it  is  0.85  mm.  long  and  less  than  one- 
third  as  broad  as  long  (fig.  21),  and  is  hardly  recognizable  as  the  ^ 
deposited  two  days  previously.  Bach  end  is  prolonged  into  a  distinct 
tubercle,  the  caudal  end  being  prolonged  much  more  than  the  opposite 
end.  As  in  D,  tryoni,  the  egg  is  placed  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
larval  skin  but  so  far  as  to  be  invisible  from  the  surface.  The  wound  made 
on  the  larva  by  the  oviposi- 
tor remains  permanently  as 
an  oval,  brown  scar. 

The  duration  of  the  egg 
stage  ranges  from  about  45 
hours  in  the  summer  months 
to  53  hours  in  the  winter 
months.  (For  temperatures 
see  Table  III.)  This  is  an  average  of  about  nine  hours  shorter  than  the 
similar  period  for  Diachastna  iryoni.  Ten  eggs  deposited  on  March  24, 
I9i7,at  10  a.  m.  hatched  48  hours  later.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two ^gs 
deposited  on  July  6, 1917,  between  12  m.  and  2  p.  m.  hatched  from  45  to  47 
hours  later.  Forty-two  eggs  deposited  on  May  13,  1916,  between  10a.m. 
and  12  m.  hatched  48  hours  later.  The  differences  in  duration  are  due  to  va- 
riations in  temperature.  The  hatching  of  the  egg  and  the  effect  of  the  tgg 
upon  the  development  of  the  host  are  identical  with  that  of  D.  Urycm* 


Tto.  ai.—Opius  kHmilis:  Mature  egf.    Lcngtiio.Ss 
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Fio.  aa.— O^nw  kumiUs:  Larva  of  first  instar,  lateral  aspect,  showing 
position  and  quantity  of  egg  serosal  cells  dinging  to  ventral  surface. 
Length  x.a  mm. 


LARVA 

The  newly  hatched  larvfi  (fig.  22,  23,  ^4)  1$  ahnost  exactly  the  same  in 

size,  structure,  and  habit  as  is  the  newly  em^erged  larva  of  Diachasma 

iryoni,  with  the  follow- 
ing   exceptions:     (i) 

The  two  pointed  teeth 

situated  at  the  middle 

of  the  cephalic  edge  of 

the  chitinized  ventral 

plate  of  the  head  are 

doser  together  than  in 

fryoni  and  are  joined 

basally    to    form     a 

smoothly  rounded  let- 
ter "U";  (2)  in  tryoni 

the  "U"  formed  by 

these   two    teeth    is 

somewhat      squarely 

made  (compare  fig.  3  and  24) ;  (3)  the  head  is  some- 
what smaller  and  squarer  than  is  that  of  tryoni; 
(4)  the  ventral  mass  of  serosal  cells,  retained  after  the 
hatching  of  the  larva,  is  much  smaller  in  volume,  less 
conspicuous,  and  is  often  broken  away  from  the  larva 
before  the  latter  molts  to  the  second  instar.  The  du- 
ration of  this  instar  and  the  circumstances  influencing 
the  duration  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  J9.  tryoni. 
The  characters,  habits,  internal  development,  and 
duration  of  the  second  and  third  larval  instars  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  Diachasma  tryoni  as  to  need  no 
special  comment.  With  the  ngiolt  to  the  fourth  instar, 
however,  some  distinguishing  characters  are  leadily 
seen.  The  mandibles  are  smaller  than  are  those  of 
D,  tryoni,  being  0.065  ^™-  ^^^Zt  more  narrowly 
pointed,  and  wholly  lacking  in  chitinization  at  the  base 
(fig.  25).  The  dark  chitinized  ring  at  the  base,  of  the 
mandibles  of  the  mature  larva  of  D,  tryoni 
immediately  distinguishes  it  from  larva  of  Qpius  hun 
milis  in  the  same  instar.  The  period  of  the  mature 
larva  is  short  and  does  not  extend  much  beyond  five 
days.  The  larva  never  hibernates.  As  a  large  num- 
ber of  larvae  of  species  of  Diachasma  hibernate  through- 
out the  year,  the  absence  of  this  trait  in  O,  humilis 
renders  it  a  more  prolific  parasite,  in  conjunction 
with  its  other  characters,  than  is  either  of  the  two 

species  of  Diachasma.    There  are  four  larval  instars. 


fto.  aj.— O^WM  humUis: 
Larva  of  first  instar, 
donal  aspect,  showing 
head  characters,  com- 
plete tracheal  system, 
and  digestive  canal. 
Length  x.x  mm. 
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PUPA 

The  pupa  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pupa  of  Diachasma  tryoni  by 
the  short  antemiae  and  ovipositor  sheath.     The  ovipositor  sheath  extends 
'beneath  the  body  and  up  over  the  abdomen  but 
the  tips  do  not  reach  as  far  forward  as  the  tho- 
rax.    The  pupa  stage  is  slightly  shorter  than  is 
that  of  D,  tryoni. 

Although  the  eg^,  larva,  and  pupa  stages  are 
slightly  shorter  than  are  those  of  D.  tryoni,  the 
average  period  covering  their  combined  devel- 
opment is  consistently  shorter  by  3t  04  days 
(Table  III).  During  the  summer  months  this 
combined  period  averages  15X  days  and  in- 
creases to  about  20K  days  in  the  winter.  As 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  on  the  day  of 
emergence,  the  life  cycle  of  this  species  covers 
a  distinctly  shorter  average  period  than  does 
that  of  its  host. 

ADULT 

The  emergence  of  the  adult  is  similar  to  that  of 
Diachasma  tryoni.  Males  likewise  precede  the 
females  by  a  day  or  more.  The  meconium  is 
immediately  discharged,  as  in  -D.  tryoni.  The 
pupal  skin  is  extremely  thin  and  difficult  to  see. 
The  general  habits  of  mating  are  identical  with 
those  of  D.  tryoni.  The  male  emits  a  distinct 
but  rather  delicate  sweet  odor.  No  odor  can  be 
Pio.  2A.^opms  humuis:  Molted  detected  ou  the  female.  The  pmportion  of  sexes 
skinof  first-instar  larva,  showing   is  better  equalized  than  is  the  case  with  D,  tryoni 

head  characters.    Length  i  mm.     _..  ,,  xa.tr^«i  j 

Durmg  I9i6and  1917  a  total  of  6,128  males  and 
4,715  females  was  reared  from  material  collected  in  the  field.  This  is  a 
percentage  of  56.5  of  males  as  compared  vrith  a  percentage  of  62.4  of 
males  of  D,  tryoni  secured  over  the  same 
period. 

In  confinement  no  conditions  could  be 
obtained  under  which  this  species  would 
reproduce  as  favorable  a  proportion  of 
the  sexes  as  occurs  in  the  field.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  vrith  females  con- 
fined in  a  large  glass  jar  (9  by  15  inches). 
In  one  experiment  25  males  and  25  fe- 
males were  placed  in  such  a  jar  imme- 
diately upon  emergence,  kept  in  strong  light,  and  daily  given  material 
in  which  to  oviposit.     In  three  days'  time  mating  and  oviposition  oc- 


Pio. 


aS'—Oifnu  kumilis:  Mandible  of  oatme 
larva.    I<encth  0.065  ™>°' 
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curred,  resulting  in  the  rearing  of  114  males  and  52  females.  It  has 
been  fomid  possible  to  rear  reasonable  quantities  of  females  imder 
various  conditions  of  confinement.  A  large,  well-lighted  glass  or  screen 
cage  is  strongly  recommended.  Cages  less  than  9  or  10  inches  in 
diameter,  or  even  small  glass  tubes,  can  always  be  safely  used  for  ovi- 
positing females,  but  satisfactory  mating  does  not  occur  in  small  cages. 
From  100  males  and  75  females  placed,  upon  emergence,  in  a  small 
cage  having  a  diameter  of  2X  inches  and  a  length  of  7  inches,  a  total  of 
558  males  and  27  females  was  reared  during  their  lifetime.  This  is  an 
average  result  in  rearing  this  species  when  the  cage  is  small.  It  shows 
an  abundant  oviposition  but  little  mating. 

Unmated  females  reproduce  parthenogenetically,  the  progeny  being 
always  males.    These  males  have  been  proved  fertile. 

oviPosmoN 

Oviposition  may  commence  upon  the  day  of  emergence.  An  average 
of  80  mattue  eggs  occurs  in  the  ovaries  of  the  newly  emerged  female. 
The  manner  of  ^g  deposition  is  similar  to  that  described  for  Dia- 
chastna  tryowi.  Only  one  egg  is  deposited  at  a  time.  An  average 
period  of  17  seconds  is  required  for  the  deposition  of  a  single  ^g,  after 
the  ovipositor  has  penetrated  the  fruit  and  located  a  larva.  This  is 
based  upon  the  timing  of  31  separate  tgg  depositions.  The  shortest 
time  was  10  seconds  and  the  longest  3  minutes  and  15  seconds.  The 
female  attacks  larvae  in  fruit  on  the  ground  as  well  as  larvae  in  fruit  on 
the  tree,  she  may  oviposit  into  fruit-fly  larvae  in  the  second  instar,  and 
selects  no  particular  part  of  a  larva  in  which  to  oviposit.  The  daily 
rate  of  oviposition  is  indicated  in  Table  V.  Female  6  therein  is  of 
unusual  interest.  A  total  of  255  eggs,  deposited  quite  generally  over 
a  period  of  20  days,  indicates  that  this  species  oviposits  probably  over  a 
longer  period  than  does  D.  tryoni.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  deposited 
in  24  hours  was  34.  It  is  of  interest  that  most  of  the  individuals  shown 
in  Table  V  died  shortly  after  the  last  egg  was  deposited.  Female  6 
was  given,  in  addition  to  honey  and  water  in  the  proportions  of  i  part 
honey  to  6  of  water,  a  daily  feeding  of  pure  water.  During  the  morning 
hours  nothing  but  water  was  given,  the  honey  being  added  in  the  after- 
noon. All  of  the  parasites  used  in  the  oviposition  records  were  confined 
m  glass  cylinders  6  inches  long  and  i  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends 
but  protected  with  screened  caps.  Unparasitized  fruit-fly  larvae  reared 
in  the  laboratory  were  used  in  obtaining  the  records.  The  larvae  were 
daily  placed  in  the  fruits  of  Mimnsops  elengi  (Plate  32,  A)  and  were 
removed  daily  thereafter  and  dissected,  under  magnification,  for  eggs 
of  the  parasite  and  replaced  daily  by  others  so  that  the  experiment 
might  be  continued  until  the  death  of  the  females. 
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Table  V. — Daily  rate  of  ovipotition  of  Opius  kumiUs.    iQid-iy 


Number  oC  eggs  deposited. 

Date  oC  OTiposition. 

No.  1. 

No.  a. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Ncs. 

Nai 

Oct      lO                               

6 

3 

17 

ZI 

i8 

i6 
8 

5 

I 

I 

Died.  . 

II 

12    

17                               

TA     .                 

*^ 

TC 

i6                    

17 

*/ 

i8                             ... 

20 

2C 

Nov      I             

Tulv      6      

2 

2 

3a 

7 

5 

15 

19 

3 
10 

7 

z 
I 

I 

14 
8 

4 

1 

2 

zo 
5 

19 

z 

5 

3 
5 

7 

I  : 

ft                          ... 

y 

lO          

II 

4 

zo 

8 

I 

I 

12 

j'Z    

ZA 

le         

l6 

a8 
.     9 

4 

ZI 

J 

6 

zz 

17                

\l 

rr\ 

< 

5 
12 

Z2 

5 

20 

21 

22                    .          

27     

3 
5 
6 

4 

^o 

2A 

I 

3 

2C                     

al 

z 

27                                       

18 

11 

24 

ao                         .... 

H 

*y 

70 



Died. 

Died. 

10 

JW.  ...... 

71 

as 

.           3^ 

A  tiff          I    .          ...          

34 

2 

a 

16 

3 

10 

Died. 

3 

6 

ij 

7 

Died. 

8 

8              

6 

6 

y 

lO 

8 

II 



5 

TO 

4 

II 

*3 

9 

*5 

97 

Died. 

^3 

Total 

109 

14:^ 

no 

zoo 

32 

255 



No.  z  emerged  oa  October  10. 1916. 

Nos.  a,  3,  4,  and  5  emerged  on  July  6,  19x7. 

No.  6  emerged  on  July  a?.  Z9i7. 

No.  z  died  with  Z4  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 

No.  a  died  with  8  nurture  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 

No.  4  died  with  z8  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 

No.  6  died  with  zo  mature  eggs  in  the  ovaries. 

No  examination  was  made  01  the  ovaries  of  Not.  3  And  s  at  death. 
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Fio.  a6.^Diaehatma/i4Ua»ayi:  Freshly  deposited 
cec.    I«ciigth  o^}3  mm. 


Superparasitism  in  the  field  is  common  and  indiscriminate,  no  pref- 
erence for  parasitized  or  unparasitized  larvae  being  evident. 

The  ovipositor  blades  of  this  species,  though  hardly  one-third  as  long 
as  thosfe  of  Diachasma  tryoni,  are  otherwise  almost  identical  in  struc- 
ture, position,  and  number. 

Of  83,304  fruit-fly  larvae  secured  in  Hawaii  during  191 6, 17.2  per  cent 
were  parasitized  by  Opius  humilis  and  during  191 7,  as  determined  from 
collections  of  72 , 1 39  larvae,  parasitism 
by  this  species  was  12.7  per  cent. 

Individuals  held  in  glass  sterilizing 
tubes  and  kept  in  partial  darkness 
lived  somewhat  longer  than  did  adults 
of  D.  tryom,  when  fed  and  held  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  Of  541  individuals  confined^with  diluted  honey 
and  water  as  food,  18  females  lived  100  days  or  more,  two  of  these  living 
until  125  days  old. 

DIACHASMA  FULLAWAYI 

Diachdsma  fuUawayi  was  brought  to  Honolulu  by  D.  T.  Fullaway  in 
October,  191 4.  The  material  was  secured  in  West  Africa  by  D.  T. 
Fullaway  and  J.  C.  Bridwell.  It  was  originally  found  in  West  Africa 
by  Silvestri  in  1912. 

DESCRIPTION   AND  I,IFE  HISTORY 
BOO 

When  first  deposited,  the  egg  (fig.  26)  is  about  0.33  mm.  long  and 
0.066  mm.  wide.  At  maturity  (fig.  27)  it  is  about  0.66  mm.  long  and 
0.22  mm.  wide.  Other  than  being  slightly  broader  than  is  the  tgg  of 
D.  tryoni,  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  latter  in  development,  shape, 

color,  size,  duration  of  stage, 
and  manner  of  hatching. 

LARVA 


Vn,  ti.-^DiackasmafuUaBoyi:  Matureegg.    I«engUi 0.66 mm. 


The  newly  hatched  larva 
has  been  found  to  differ  from 
that  of  D,  tryoni  in  one  no- 
ticeable respect.  The  cephalic  edge  of  the  chitinized  ventral  portion  of 
the  head  bears  three  pointed  teeth  instead  of  two,  as  in  i7.  tryoni.  The 
middle  tooth  is  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  other  two  (fig.  28}. 
The  color  of  the  chitin  in  the  head  is  a  shade  darker  than  in  D.  tryoivL 
Otherwise  the  two  larvae  are  p*ractically  identical  in  appearance, 
movements,  internal  structure,  feeding  habits,  and  duration  of  the 
instar. 
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The  larvae  of  the  second  and  third  instars  have  not  been  distinguished 
in  any  respect  from  those  of  D.  iryoni.  The  mature  larva,  which  is  the 
fourth  instar,  differs  from  the  tryoni  larva  only  in  being  faintly  yellowish 
in  color  and  in  having  a  slightly  darker  chiUnizaiion  of  the  mandibks 
(fig.  29).  The  mature  larva  of  D.  fuUawayi  also  hibernates,  but  the  per- 
centage of  larvae  hibernating  appears  to  be  less  than  occurs  with  D. 
iryoni;   the  period  of  hibernation  also  is  shorter.    The  greatest  amount 

of  adult  emergence  f  rcttn  hibernat- 
ing individuals  occurs  during  the 
first  three  months  after  the  larva  ma- 
tures. From  68  larvae  passing  into 
a  state  of  dormancy  between  August 
I,  I9i6,and  July  31,  i9i7,incluave, 
29,  16,  21,  and  I  pupated  and  be- 
came aduTts  during  the  period  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  months,  re- 
spectively. One  individual  hiber- 
nated for  8  months  and  15  days. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  larvae 
imder  observation  went  into  hiber- 
nation during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  the  greatest  period 
of  adull  emergence  from  hibernat- 
ing material  was  in  March,  April, 
and  May.  A  much  greater  d^ree 
of  hibernation  occurs  in  fruit-fly 
puparia  left  in  soil  or  sand  than  ob- 
tains in  dry  glass  vials. 

PUPA. 


•^• 


m 


^ 


{^ 


^'C^^" 


The  pupa  may  be  distinguished 


Fig.  aS.^Dutchasma  fuUawayi:  Cut  skin  U  fint- 
instar  larva,  showias  head  characters  and  egg 
serosal  ceUs  stUl  clinging  to  ventral  surface,      from  that  of   D.  tryoni  by  the  UnU- 

^  ™"*  sually  long  ovipositor  sheath  which 

extends  back  over  the  body  almost  to  the  head.  The  duration  of  the 
pupa  stage  is  the  same  as  that  of  D,  iryoni,  as  is  also  the  duration  d 
the  combined  tgg,  larva,  and  pupa  stages. 

ADULT 

The  behaviot  of  D.  fuUawayi  after  general  distribution  in  Hawaii 
is  interesting.  Localities  having  high  htmiidity  and  precipitation  have 
proven  especially  favorable  for  this  species.  At  points  where  the  aver- 
age humidity  if  low  it  has  had  evident  difSculty  in  existing  at  all, 
even  under  very  favorable  host  conditions.  An  investigation  of  this 
species  in  191 7,  after  wdde  distribution  and  thorough  establishment, 
clearly  indicated  the  particular  capacity  of  this  species  for  life  under 
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hmnid  conditions.  Of  2,232  fruit-fly  puparia  collected  in  the  Kona 
co£fee  district  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  1917,  2  per  cent  were  parasi- 
tized by  D.  fuUcnvayi  and  the  percentage  of  parasitism  here,  where  the 
precipitation  averages  about  50  inches  a  year,  was  about  the  same  in  191 6. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  about  the  town  of  Hilo,  where  the  pre- 
cipitation averaged  200  inches  during  191 6,  parasitism  by  this  species 
reached  60  per  cent,  as  determined  from  316  fruit-fly  puparia  collected 
from  coffee.  During  191 7  an  unprecedented  drought  was  experienced  on 
the  Hilo  side  of  the  island  and  parasitism  by  D.  fuUawayi  was  reduced  to  a 
fraction  of  i  per  cent.  From  /oof  ruit-fly  puparia  secured  from  that  source 
during  November,  1917,  at  the  time  of  the  drought,  no  individuals  of  D. 
fttUawayi  were  reared,  although  the  other  opiines  were  abundant,  particu- 
larly Opius  humilis. 
Fifteen  miles  from  Hilo, 
however,  in  a  locality 
more  elevated  and  f  or- 
estedy  where  the  humid- 
ity can  not  get  very  low, 
the  parasitism  by  £>. 
fuUawayi  was  98.2  per 
cent,  as  determined 
from  a  collection  of  259 
fruit-fly  puparia  se- 
cured from  cx^ee  on 
the  same  date  as  that 
on  which  the  Hilo  col- 
lection was  made.  Per- 
haps the  most  signifi- 
cant evidence  that  can 
be  given  to  bear  out  this 
point  is  the  parasitism 
by  this  species  during  —  — . 

1917  in  upper  Manoa  Valley  in  Honolulu  and  at  the  Maunawili  Ranch, 
Oahu.  At  these  two  localities  the  precipitation  averages  150  inches  a 
year  and  at  Maunawili  the  Weather  Bureau  records  show  an  average  of 
324  rainy  days  a  year.  From  78  fruit-fly  puparia  collected  at  Maunawili 
during  1916  the  parasitism  by  D.  fuUawayi  was  65.3  per  cent.  From 
1,542  puparia  secured  at  that  place  in  191 7  the  parasitism  by  this  species 
was  88.4  per  cent.  From  474  puparia  secured  from  coffee  in  upper 
Manoa  Valley  in  191 7  the  parasitism  by  D.  fuUawayi  was  91  per  cent. 
Honolulu,  on  Oahu,  has  a  precipitation  closely  paralleling  that  of  the 
Kona  district  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  usually  averaging  50  inches  a  year. 
In  Honolulu  the  average  collections  of  fruit  produce  fruit-fly  larvae  only 
slightly  parasitized  by  D.  ftUlawayi,  even  though  upper  Manoa  Valley  is 
only  a  few  miles  removed  from  Honolulu.  Still  the  difference  in  rain- 
fall is  great  between  the  two  localities. 


Pio.  99,^Di4tchasma  ftMawayu-  Mandible  U  mature  lanra.    I«ciisth 
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In  addition  to  being  especially  ads^ted  for  propagation  in  wet  ateas» 
this  parasite,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  favors  certain  f ruib  harboring 
the  host  larvae.  It  is  produced  in  Honolulu  most  frequently  from  fly 
puparia  sectu-ed  from  the  loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica),  bestill  (Theveiu^ 
neriifolia),  French  cherry  (Eugenia  unifier  a),  coffee,  and  the  fnrits  of 
Chrysophyllum  monopyrenum.  It  will  frequently  attack  larvae  in  thest 
fruits  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  heavily  infested  fruits  of  the 
kamani  that  may  be  growing  close  by.     It  particularly  favors  the  loquat 

Emergence,  mating,  and  ovipo^tion  are  not  different,  so  far  as  can  be 
noted,  from  these  habits  as  described  for  D.  tryoni.  No  odor  is  emitted 
by  the  male  or  female.  A  meconium  is  discharged  immediatdy  after 
emergence.  The  females  mav  r^roduce  parthenogenetically,  the 
progeny  being  always  males. 

Adults  of  this  species  have  been  kept  alive  longer  than  have  any  of  the 
other  parasites.  Between  December,  1916,  and  May,  1917,  of  235  adults 
held  in  confinement  in  glass  tubes  and  fed  honey  and  water  43  lived  over 
100  days,  II  lived  120  days  or  over,  i  lived  for  134  days,  and  i  for  141 
days.  Most  of  the  long-lived  individuals  were  females.  Three  males 
lived  for  120,  121,  and  127  days,  respectively.  Without  food  and  hdd 
in  bright  light  the  majority  of  the  adults  die  in  about  55  hours.  One 
male  has  been  kept  alive  for  103  hours  and  2  females  for  79  hours. 

The  proportion  of  sexes  is  more  favorable  in  this  species  than  in  the 
case  of  either  £>.  tryoni  or  Opius  humilis.  During  1916  and  1917  a  total 
of  5,528  males  and  5,566  females  emerged  from  fruit-^y  material  collected 
in  the  field. 

Of  83,304  fruit-fly  larvae  secured  in  Hawaii  during  1916,  2.1  per  cent 
were  parasitized  by  D.  ftUlawayi.  During  191 7,  as  determined  from  col- 
lections of  72,139  larvae,  the  parasitism  by  this  spedes  was  7.3  per  cent 

TETRASTICHUS  GIFFARDIANUS 

This  species  was  brought  to  Honolulu  from  West  Africa  by  Fullaway 
in  October,  1914.  It  was  collected  and  colonized  in  Africa  by  Fullaway 
and  Bridwell.  It  soon  became  largdy  propagated  and  widdy  distrib- 
uted in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Though  its  life  cyde  is  short  and  its* 
devdopment  as  rapid  as  is  that  of  the  opiines,  its  importance  as  a  para- 
site prior  to  1917  was  doubtful.  During  1917,  however,  it  had  become 
better  established  and  had  increased  very  considerably  the  total  para- 
sitism of  the  fruit  fly  about  Honolulu  in  fruits  having  thick  pulps,  such 
as  oranges,  peaches,  and  guavas.  Larvae  in  these  fruits  are  not  easBy 
reached  by  braconid  parasites.  It  is  the  most  prolific  of  any  of  the  intro- 
duced parasites  of  the  fruit  fly,  and,  under  favorable  host  and  weather 
conditions,  may  multiply  enormously  in  localized  spots.  Owing  to  the 
short  life  of  the  adult,  the  absence  of  a  hibernating  form,  its  small  size, 
and  seemingly  poor  powers  of  flight,  it  rapidly  drops  off  in  effectiveness 
as  soon  as  host  material  becomes  scarce  within  a  short  radius. 
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DESCRIPTION   AND  hWn  HISTORY 

The  newly  deposited  egg  measures  from  0.20  to  0.25  mm.  in  length,  is 
less  than  a  third  as  broad  as  long,  is  pale  white,  smooth,  glistening, 
cylindrical,  and  broadly  roimded  at  each  end  (fig.  30).  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  clusters  just  beneath  the  larval  integument.  They  are  faintly 
visible  from  the  surface  as 
dark  bodies  if  strong  light  is 
transmitted  through  thelarva 
from  below.  The  egg  does 
not  undergo  much  change 
m  size  as  the  development  of 
the  embryo  progresses.  The 
duration  of  the  egg  stage  is 
from  2  to  2}4  days.  Of  400  eggs  deposited  January  4, 1917,  at  11  a.  m., 
all  hatched  in  about  60  hours.  Pruit-fly  larvae  containing  eggs  of  this 
parasite  develop  to  maturity  and  form  a  perfect  puparium,  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  other  parasites  under  discussion.  No  fly  pupa  is 
formed  after  the  histolysis  of  the  larval  tissues  in  the  puparium,  and 

the  egg  may  hatch  either  before  or  after  the  puparium 

is  formed. 

tARVA 

There  is  nothing,  of  unusual  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  larva,  and  only  little  external  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  instars,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gradual  increase  in  size.  When  first  hatched,  the  larva 
is  about  0.25  mm.  long  (fig.  31).  The  body  is  composed 
of  13  segments  and  head,  the  latter  inconspicuous  and 
not  unlike  the  other  body  s^[ments  in  general  appear- 
ance. The  mandibles  are  minute,  short,  curved,  broad 
at  the  base,  and  well  chitinized.  With  only  slight 
modification  they  are  constant  in  the  succeeding  instars. 
Most  of  the  food  ingested  by  this  parasitic  larva  con- 
sists of  fat  bodies.  The  larva  bears  9  pairs  of  small 
open  spiracles  on  body  segments  2  to  10,  inclusive. 
The  tracheal  system  is  open  and  becomes  air  filled  as 
soon  as  the  larva  hatches.  In  the  first  instar  the  trunks 
and  branches  are  very  faint  and  threadlike.  The  larva 
can  move  only  very  slowly  and  sluggishly  in  all  of  its  instars. 

The  number  of  larval  instars  has  not  been  determined,  though  three 
forms  have  been  distinguished.  The  mature  larva  may  be  distinguished 
readily  by  the  large,  heavy  trachese  and  stigmata.  As  8  or  10  larvae 
nearly  always  develop  in  a  single  host  individual,  and  the  food  is  rap- 
idly consumed,  the  necessity  for  well-developed  tracheae  is  thus  apparent 
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even  within  a  few  da3rs  after  the  larva  hatches.  No  cannibalism  occuis 
among  the  larvse  of  this  parasite  although  from  20  to  30  individuals 
may  be  developing  simultaneously.  In  such  congested  cases  they  nearly 
all  mature,  but  result  in  dwarfed  adults.  No  waste  matter  is  passed 
by  the  larva,  the  midintestine  being  closed  caudally  during  the  entire 
period  of  larval  development.  The  larva  enters  a  short  prepupal  period, 
from  2  to  3  days  in  duration,  before  pupating.  During  this  prepupal 
period  a  very  small  portion  of  the  accumulated  waste  is  voided.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  mesenteron  and  proctodeum  become  connected 

even  before  the  pupa  is  actually  formed.  No 
hibernating  form  of  the  larva  is  known  to 
occur. 

The  pupa  is  formed  with  its  head  facing  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  puparium  (fig.  32).  In 
cases  where  20  or  30  pupae  are  packed  within 
the  puparium,  a  few  may  lie  with  the  position 
reversed.  Of  200  puparia  containing  pupa 
of  T.  giffardianus,  examined  during  August 
and  September,  191 7,  3  per  cent  of  the  pupa 
were  lying  with  the  head  in  this  reversed 
position. 

The  duration  of  the  combined  egg,  larva, 
and  pupa  stages  is  from  24  to  31  days  in 
the  cool  months  and  lasts  about  18  days  dur- 
ing the  warm  months.  In  January,  1917, 243 
adults  emerged  in  from  24  to  31  days  after 
the  eggs  were  deposited,  with  an  average 
period  of  28  da3rs.  In  April,  191 7,  894  adults 
emerged  in  from  19  to  26  days  after  the  ^gs 
were  deposited,  with  an  average  period  of  21  da3rs,  and  in  July,  19171 
455  adults  emerged  in  from  17  to  19  da3rs  after  the  eggs  were  deposited 


Pups  in  normal  xx)sition  and 
number  in  fruit -fly  puparium 
opened  to  show  contents.  GrcaUy 
enlarged.^ 


ADULT 


The  adult  emerges  from  the  puparium  by  gnawing  a  small  hole,  more 
or  less  ragged  and  circular.  Though  the  puparium  may  contain  from 
3  to  30  parasites,  usually  only  one  emergence  hole  is  made.  The  typical 
position  of  the  emergence  opening  is  shown  in  figure  33.  Occasionally 
two  holes  are  made,  and  rarely  three.  They  may  be  at  either  end  of 
the  puparium  or  between  the  extremities.  More  than  one  emergence 
hole  usually  results  from  the  development  of  an  excessive  number  of 
individuals  in  the  puparium.  In  one  rare  case  wherein  39  parasites 
emerged  from  a  single  puparium,  three  emergence  holes  were  made. 
A  distinct,  thin,  brownish  pupal  skin  is  left  in  the  puparium  after  the 
adult  has  issued.  Although  wrinkled  and  twisted,  the  skin  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  mature  pupa.    The  parasites  may  twist  and  turn  about 
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in  the  puparium  for  many  hours  before  an  opening  is  cut  through  which 
they  can  escape.  Males  and  females  all  appear  to  emerge  at  the  same 
time,  for  as  soon  as  a  sufficiently  large  exit  hole  is  made,  the  adult 
flies  come  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  irrespective  of  sex.  The  males 
remain  hovering  about  the  puparia  but  the  females  immediately  crawl 
away.  The  meconium,  which  is  developed  and  retained  in  the  mid- 
in.testine  by  the  larva  and  held  there  in  the  pupa  stage,  is  voided  by  the 
adult  immediately  upon  emergence. 

Mating  occurs  as  soon  as  the  adults  are  out  of  the  puparium.  The 
entire  process  occupies  only  a  few  seconds.  Females  once  mated  have 
no  difficulty  in  warding  ofif  the  males.  No  mati|cig  occiu^  within  the 
puparium  even  though  the  parasites  may  be  actively  moving  about  in 
it  for  several  hours  before  they  escape.  This  is  proved 
from  the  fact  that  all  females  taken  immediately  after 
emergence  and  isolated  produce  parthenogenetic  males. 
One  male  may  mate  with  several  females  within  a  few 
hours.  On  September  8, 191 6,  one  male  was  placed  with 
8  virgin  females  and  left  for  four  days.  Each  female 
was  then  placed  in  a  separate  vial  and  given  opportu- 
nity to  oviposit.  All  produced  both  male  and  female 
progeny.  That  the  male  is  particularly  capacitated  for 
frequent  mating  is  to  be  expected  when  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  is  considered,  the  females  always  greatly 
outnumbering  the  males.  During  1916  and  1917  a  total 
of  13,114  males  and  47»8o4  females,  or  78.5  per  cent,  ^^^jJiZTv^- 
emerged  from  fruit-fly  puparia  collected  in  the  field      ^v  puparium 

about  Honolulu.  i^^t;^;^: 

Unmated  females  are  always  arrhenotokous.    From      hoiemiMiebyaduit 
the  proportion  of  sexes  secured  from  field  collections,  it      **'***^- 
is  shown  that  the  smaller  proportion  of  males  readily  gain  access  to  and 
mate  with  the  much  larger  proportion  of  females. 

oviPosrnoN 

Females  may  begin  ovipositing  as  soon  as  they  emerge,  whether  mated 
or  not.  The  mature  pupa  has  well-developed  eggs  in  the  ovaries.  Four- 
teen newly  emerged  females  when  examined  October  20,  191 7,  contained 
73i  70,  72,  60,  73,  66,  71,  81,  65,  45,  58,  64,  61,  and  52  mature  ^gs,  re- 
spectively. The  method  of  oviposition  is  best  tmderstood  by  an  exam- 
ination of  Plate  32,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  female  enters  the  fruit  wherever 
access  can  be  gained  through  holes,  decayed  spots,  or  breaks  on  the 
surface.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  parasite  bores  into 
firm  pulp  or  into  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Once  into  the  fruit,  however,  the 
female  may  become  attached  to  a  larva  and  be  drawn  through  all  manner 
of  pulp  and  juice  before  her  object  has  been  attained.  As  soon  as  a 
larva  is  located,  the  ovipositor  is  quickly  brought  forward  and  beneath  the 
83817*»— 18 3 
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body  and  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  larva.  In  this  operation  the 
body  is  reared  up  with  the  front  pflEur  of  I^^  stretched  at  full  length  or 
often  drawn  free  from  the  larva.  Only  one  or  two  seconds  are  required 
for  the  insertion  of  the  ovipositor.  The  barbs  at  the  tips  erf  the  piercing 
blades  now  hold  the  female  securely  to  the  larva.  By  the  time  the  ovi- 
positor is  well  inserted  the  female  is  standing  straight  up  on  the  ovi- 
positor and  balancing,  often  on  only  one  posterior  1^  and  the  ovipositor 
or  on  the  ovipositor  alone,  as  shown  in  the  photomicrographs  (PI.  32) ,  after 
which  the  female  moves  very  little.  The  legs  and  wings  are  held  perfectly 
still,  although  the  larva  may  frantically  bore  about  in  the  pulp  or  escape 
entirely  from  the  fruit,  in  an  endeavor  to  dislodge  the  parasite.  To 
all  contortions  the  female  parasite  remains  indifferent.  When  the  larva 
is  held  in  position  beneath  a  microscope  a  rapid  transference  of  liquid 
and  eggs  can  be  seen  passing  down  the  ovipositor.  After  the  ^gs  are 
inserted  the  ovipositor  is  withdrawn  and  sheathed  in  from  2  to  3  seconds. 
The  ovipositor  is  not  removed  until  the  female  brings  all  feet  down  again 
in  touch  with  the  larva  or  anything  that  may  be  conveniently  in  reach. 
The  female  deposits  an  average  of  8  eggs  in  a  cluster,  with  each  inser- 
tion of  the  ovipositor.  Between  September  4  and  21,  1916,  50  separate 
ovipositions  were  under  careful  observation.  The  time  elapsing  for 
each  oviposition  raujged  from  9  to  60  seconds,  with  an  average  of  35.6 
seconds.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited  at  each  oviposition  ranged  from 
2  to  16  with  an  avenge  of  8.6.  This  average  is  interesting  as  a  labora- 
tory experiment,  for  it  was  found  that  from  3,527  adults  of  T,  giffardiatiMs 
emerging  from  412  puparia  collected  in  the  field  during  1916  and  1917, 
the  average  number  emerging  from  these  puparia  was  8.6  per  puparium. 
It  indicates  that  the  parasite  generally  oviposits  only  once  into  the  same 
larva  and  that  the  larva  is  not  again  stung  by  another  individual,  m 
the  majority  of  cases.  One  curious  point  in  the  rearing  of  this  species 
from  field  material  should  be  emphasized.  In  every  case  under  actual 
observation  wherein  a  fly  puparium  produced  several  females  of  T. 
^ffardianus,  one  male,  and  occasionally  more  than  one,  developed  in  the 
same  puparium  with  them.  In  other  words,  each  time  a  mated  female 
places  a  cluster  of  6  to  8  eggs  or  more  in  a  larva,  at  least  one  of  those 
eggs  is  destined  to  produce  a  male,  for  usually  i  male  and  6  or  7  females 
ultimately  emerge. 

It  has  been  assumed  generally  that  this  parasite  works  mostly  about 
the  ground.  Certain  evidence  has  been  secured  to  show  that  it  works  a 
great  deal  above  ground  also.  Of  94  fruit-fly  larvae  emerging  from 
bestill  fruits  (Thevetia  nerUfolia)  picked  from  trees  on  August  28,  1917, 
18. 1  per  cent  were  parasitized  by  T.  giffardianus.  Of  192  larv£  secured 
from  the  same  host  picked  from  the  trees  on  August  16,  1917,  9.9  per 
cent  were  parasitized  by  T,  giffardianus.  Forty-five  larvae  from  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  picked  from  the  trees  on  September  4,  1917,  produced  13.3 
per  cent  T.  giffardianus.    Of  533  fruits  of  the  kamani  picked  from  trees 
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on  October  8,  1917,  7.3  per  cent  were  pafasitized  by  T,  gifjardianus. 
Parasitism  by  T,  giffardianiis  of  larvae  from  these  fruits,  and  other  varieties 
picked  from  the  ground  on  the  same  dates,  was  not  appreciably  higher 
than  that  just  cited.  •The  individuals  reared  from  larvae  coming  from 
kamani  fruits  picked  from  the  trees  indicate  that  the  females  may  fly 
well  up  above  the  groun*d,  for  the  lowest  fruits  of  the  kamani  are  usually 
from  10  to  12  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  a  high,  wide-spreading  tree. 
Although  tl^e  female  oviposits  into  any  portion  of  the  host  larva  within 
reach,  the  majority  of  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  posterior  half  of  the 
body.  This  is  because  the  larva  buries  its  head  into  pulp  or  juice  almost 
as  soon  as  a  female  touches  it,  and,  in  her  attempts  to  ding  to  the  larva 
and  insert  the  ovipositor,  the  attachment  is  not  ordinarily  made  until 
she  has  been  drawn  back  toward  the  posterior  end.  The  female  may 
oviposit  into  a  larva  without  being  actually  in  contact  with  it.  This 
occurs  when  the  ovipositor  is  forced  through  thin  layers  of  pulp  under 
which  the  female  may  detect  the  presence  of  a  larva.  The  larva  must  be 
close  to  the  female,  however.  A  distinct,  brownish,  oval  scar  remains 
on  the  larva  at  the  point  at  which  the  ovipositor  has  been  inserted.  This 
character  is  more  clearly  discernible  after  the  larva  has  formed  into  a 
puparium. 

The  maximum  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  given  female  in  confine- 
ment was  104  (see  Table  VI).  The  greater  number  of  eggs  is  deposited 
during  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  the  female  emerges.  They  are 
usually  deposited  in  large  lots  at  intervals  24  to  48  hours  apart,  rathei" 
than  in  small  numbers  frequently.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  de- 
posited by  a  given  female  over  a  period  of  24  hours  was  62 .  No  oviposit- 
ing female  has  been  kept  alive  longer  than  12  days.  The  great  prolific* 
ness  of  this  species  is  here  seen  from  its  habit  of  oviposition  and  in  the 
proportion  of  sexes  above  mentioned.  With  an  average  life  cycle  of 
about  25  days,  a  deposition  of  from  90  to  100  eggs  within  the  first  five  or 
six  days  of  life,  and  the  resulting  progeny  75  per  cent  female,  the  multi- 
plication is  seen  to  be  very  rapid.  Fruit-fly  larvae  in  the  second  instar 
may  be  successfully  parasitized. 

Adults  fed  with  honey  and  water  and  confined  in  glass  tubes  held  in 
partial  darkness  have  been  kept  alive  from  two  to  three  months  without 
diflSculty,  provided  no  opportunity  is  given  for  oviposition.  Of  274 
adults  emerging  on  September  3,  1917,  one  male  lived  for  61  days  and 
one  female  for  69  days.  Most  of  the  males  died  between  the  ages  of  3a 
and  50  days,  while  the  majority  of  the  females  died  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  60  days.  Of  267  adults  emerging  on  December  19,  1917,  one 
male  lived  for  58  days  and  one  female  for  102  days.  Nine  of  the  females 
lived  over  90  days.  This  long  life  was  due  to  the  mild  temperatures  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  Without  food  this  parasite  usually 
dies  within  46  hours,  although  one  individual  has  been  held  alive  for  55 
hours. 
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TablS  VI. — Daily  raU  of  qviposiiion  of  TeirasHchus  giffardianut,  IQ16-IJ 


Number  of  eggs  deposited. 

Date  U  oviposi- 
tion. 

Female  No. 
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34 
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XI 

xa 
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July. 
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7 

41 

62 

7 

10 

August. 
I , 

»5 

2 

7 

A 

(«) 

c 

2 

1 

7 

w 

/ 

12 

w 

Total... 

74 

104 

85 

84 

34 

79 

46 

S2 

48 

41 

30 

62 

62J67 

95 

oDied. 


No.  I  to  6,  inclusive,  emerged  on  October  9,  1916. 
No.  7  to  II,  inclusive,  emerged  on  October  10,  1916. 
No.  12  to  15,  inclusive,  emerged  on  July  27,  1917. 

PARASITISM  OF  THE  MELON  FLY  BY  FRUIT-FLY  PARASITES 

Though  great  quantities  of  melon  flies,  Bactrocera  cucurbiiae  Coquillctt, 
were  reared  in  the  laboratory  from  material  collected  about  Honolulu 
during  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916  after  the  fruit-fly  parasites  had 
become  established,  no  parasites  were  reared  from  the  material  until 
September  4,  1917.  On  this  date,  7  normal  adults  of  TetrasHckus  g^- 
fardianus  were  reared  from  a  single  melon-fly  puparitun.  This  puparium 
was  part  of  a  quantity  secured  from  cucumbers  collected  in  Honolulu 
two  weeks  previously.  Before  proceeding  further  it  should  be  stated 
that  a  natural  parasite  of  the  melon  fly  was  introduced  into  Hawaii  by 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fullaway  in  May,  1916.     It  was  well  established  by  the  latter 
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part  of  1917.  The  rearing  of  these  7  individuals  of  Tetrastichus  from 
the  mdon-fly  puparium  was  entirely  owing  to  the  parasitism  of  the 
host,  while  a  larva,  first  by  this  natural  parasite,  Opius  fleicheri  Silvestri, 
and  later  by  T.  giffardianus.  Proof  ctf  this  is  shown  by  the  following 
results. 

Prior  to  September,  1917,  many  attempts  were  made  to  rear  the  fruit- 
fly  parasites  from  melon-fly  puparia.  No  diflSculty  was  experienced  in 
inducing  all  of  the  species  to  oviposit  in  the  lai^vae,  but  all  parasitized 
individuals  developed  into  noimal  flies.  The  opiines  were  easily  led  to 
oviposit  into  melon-fly  larvae  by  transferring  these  larvae  from  various 
vegetables  to  the  fruits  of  Mimusops  elengi,  a  fruit  usually  heavily  in- 
fested with  fiuit-fly  larvae.  There  was  no  need  for  transferring  the  larvae 
for  T.  gifjardianus,  however,  as  it  readily  entered  any  of  the  hosts  of  the 
melon  fly,  such  as  cu- 
cumber,pumpkin,etc., 
and  quickly  located 
and  oviposited  into 
the  maggots.  The  in- 
teresting results  of 
these  artificial  at- 
tempts to  rearf  ruit-fly 
parasites  from  the 
melon  fly  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

During  March,  191 7, 

through    the  handling     I^-S4---^><«*«wwlry(m»:De«l  encysted  egg  wmo^ 
-  «         /I      4  pupa.    Length  of  capsule  0.55  nun. 

of  melon-fly  larvae  as 

described,  a  total  of  154  eggs  of  Diachasma  tryoni  were  deposited  into  40 
melon-fly  larvae,  17  eggs  of  £>.  ftUlawayi  were  deposited  into  8  larvae, 
33  eggs  of  Opius  humilis  were  placed  in  8  larvae,  and  232  eggs  of 
Tetrastichus  giffardianus  were  deposited  into  19  larvae.  All  of  these 
larvae  pupated  normally.  Some  were  mature  when  stimg  while  others 
were  only  about  two-thirds  developed.  From  two  to  five  days  after  each 
was  stung,  it  was  dissected,  being  now  in  the  pupa  stage,  and  the  parasite 
eggs  were  counted  and  carefully  examined.  None  of  the  opiine  eggs 
hatched  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  of  Tetrastichus.  In  every 
case,  without  exception,  the  opiine  eggs  developed  only  a  little  and  then 
became  closely  encysted  in  a  mass  of  transparent  cellular  material  (fig. 
34).  The  egg  is  at  first  only  thinly  surrounded  with  this  encysting  sub- 
stance, but  after  two  or  three  days  it  becomes  densely  inclosed,  forming 
a  homogeneous,  ovoid  body.  The  egg  has  then  collapsed  a  Uttle  and  has 
become  brownish  in  color.  It  can  be  faintly  distinguished  as  it  lies  in  this 
body.  The  Tetrastichus  eggs  and  some  larvae  that  managed  to  hatch  be- 
came similarly  encysted.     In  no  case  did  a  Tetrastichus  larva  live  long 
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enough  to  ingest  a  visible  quantity  of  food.  As  the  Tetrastichus  dqxjsits 
its  eggs  in  clusters  of  8  or  lo,  they  become  **  encapsulated  "  in  such  groups 

(fig.  35). 

The  presence  of  the  eggs  of  these  parasites  in  this  dead,  indosed  state 
pfiFers  no  impediment  to  the  normal  development  of  the  melon-fly  larva 
to  the  adult  fly.  The  adult  emerges  and  carries  within  its  body,  usually 
in  the  fat  masses,  these  eggs  singly  or  in  groups,  until  death.  Death  does 
not  seem  to  be  hastened  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  bodies  within  the 
body.  On  May  24  and  25,  1917,  25  melon-fly  larvae  were  stimg  by  fe- 
males of  Diachasma  iryoni  and  eggs  deposited  in  each.  The  larvae  were 
then  permitted  to  develop,  pupate,  and  finally  produce  living  adult  flies. 
.-^^^  These  flies  were  placed  in 

^^-  :^^^^^.  ^"^"^  large  jars  and  kept  alive 

for  several  months.  On 
June  4,  14,  and  20,  July 
10,  August  10,  and  Sep- 
tember 27,  a  few  of  these 
flies  were  killed  and  ex- 
amined internally  for  evi- 
dences of  the  parasite  ^gs 
originally  deposited  in  the 
larvae.  From  i  to  9  dis- 
tinct, brownish,  encysted 
eggs  of  D,  tryoni  were  lo- 
cated in  some  portion  of 
the  body  of  each  of  the  25 
flies  on  the  foregoing  dates. 
When,  on  September  4, 
1917,  as  previously  stated, 
7  adults  of  Tetrastichus 
giffardianus  were  reared 
*""■  from  a  melon-fly  puparium 

secured  from  the  field,  after  such  contradictory  experiments  had  been  care- 
fully completed  in  March,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  rear  this  species 
in  the  laboratory  from  the  melon  fly.  The  possible  significance  of  the 
presence  of  the  newly  introduced  melon-fly  parasite,  Opius  fiekherij 
was  immediately  recognized.  As  the  host  larva  was  powerless  to  resist 
the  development  of  this  parasite,  it  was  assumed  that  a  subsequent 
oviposition  by  T.  giffardianus  into  larvae  previously  stung  by  0.  fkickeri 
might  result  in  the  rearing  of  adults  of  T.  giffardianus.  With  this 
object  in  view,  melon-fly  larvae  were  first  subjected  to  attack  by  0. 
fletcheri  and  then  by  T.  giffardianus.  As  the  rearings  and  examinations 
from  then  on  showed  in  every  case  where  both  species  had  parasitized 
the  larvae,  the  individuals  of  T.  giffardianus  developed  and  emerged  as 
perfect  parasites,  and  in  every  case  in  which  only  the  latter  oviposited 


Tho.  35.^Tetrastiekus  giffardianus:  Dead  encysted  cluster  of  e^gs 
removed  from  melon-6y  pupa.    Greatest  width  of  capsule  0.56 
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into  the  larva,  no  parasite  developed  and  the  fly  matured  and  carried 
in  its  body  the  encysted  eggs  of  T.  giffardianus.  In  those  cases  in 
which  both  parasites  oviposited,  the  larvae  of  0.  fletcheri  always  died  while 
very  young,  and  all  of  the  larvae  of  T.  giffardianus  survived.  One  case 
out  of  20I  occurred,  however,  wherein  a  female  of  O.  fletcheri  and  5  adults 
of  T.  giffardianus  emerged  from  the  same  puparium.  During  September, 
October,  and  November,  191 7, 3,092  adults  of  T.  giffardianus  were  reared 
from  201  melon-fly  puparia  by  the  foregoing  method  of  double  para- 
sitism. After  all  of  the  adults  of  T.  giffardianus  had  emerged,  micro- 
scopic examinations  were  made  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  201  empty 
puparia.  In  every  case  the  dead  latva  of  O.  fleicheri,  usually  one  to  a 
puparium,  was  found.  This  was  proof  absolute  that  every  host  indi- 
vidual had  been  stung  not  only  by  T.  giffardianus  but  also  by  O.  fletcheri. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  429  melon-fly  larvae  were  stung  by  T.  giffar- 
dianus  alone.  These  larvae  all  matured  to  flies,  and  each  of  the  flies 
when  dissected  was  found  to  contain  clusters  of  encysted  dead  eggs  or 
larvae  of  T.  giffardianus  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

As  the  duration  of  the  egg  of  T.  giffardianus  is  shorter  than  is  that  of  0. 
fletcheri,  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  larvae  of  the  former  were 
developing  normally  before  the  egg  of  the  latter  had  hatched.  This 
indicates  that  the  immunization  of  the  melon-fly  larva  against  parasitic 
development  is  destroyed  at  the  time  it  receives  the  egg  of  O.  fletcheri. 

This  weakened  resistance  of  the  melon-fly  larva  to  parasitic  develop- 
ment is  caused  most  probably  by  toxic  substances  injected  into  the  larva 
by  the  female  of  O.  fletcheri  during  the  deposition  of  the  egg.  The  reduced 
resistance  of  the  larva  is  not  caused  by  any  mechanical  injury  or  bacterial 
infection  attending  the  insertion  of  the  ovipositor.  Larvae  have  been 
pricked  with  fine  cactus  spines  or  heavily  stung  by  Diachasma  tryoni  and 
then  exposed  to  attack  by  T.  giffardianus.  In  such  cases  the  eggs  of 
T.  giffardianus  invariably  became  encysted  as  usual  and  died.  The  eggs 
even  became  encysted  in  larvae  that  had  been  almost  killed  by  nmning 
a  cactus  spine  through  the  body. 

Unusual  interest  has  attended  the  results  of  exposing  melon-fly  larvae 
to  the  attack  of  O.  fletcheri,  followed  by  the  exposure  of  the  infested 
mdon-fly  larvae  to  fruit-fly  parasites  other  than  T.  giffardianus.  In  all 
such  cases  the  fruit-fly  parasite  eggs  failed  to  develop,  becoming  as 
tightly  encysted  as  if  the  O.  fletcheri  egg  had  not  been  present.  In  other 
words,  no  fruit-fly  para^tes  will  develop  in  melon-fly  larvae  under  any 
conditions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  eulophid  T.  giffardianus,  and  this 
species  will  do  so  only  when  combined  with  an  egg  or  larva  of  the 
natural  melon-fly  parasite,  O.  fletcheri. 

0.  fletcheri  will  develop  normally  in  fruit-fly  larvae.  Laboratory 
experiments  have. proved  this  positively  and  it  has  been  reared  from 
fruit-fly  puparia  secured  in  the  fidd  in  Hawaii  on  three  separate  occasions. 
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The  parasitism  of  unnatural  hosts  has  been  investigated  by  others. 
Of  Americans,  the  work  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Timberiake  is  of  unusual  interest 

He  succeeded  in  inducing  Limnerium  validwm 
Cresson,  which  is  a  natural  parasite  of  the 
fall  webworm  (Hyphantria  cunea  Drury),  to 
oviposit  in  caterpillars  of  the  brown-tail  moth 
(Euprociis  chrysorrhoea  Linnaeus),  the  gipsy 
moth  (Porthetria  dispar  Linnaeus),  and  the 
rusty  vaporer  moth  (Notolophus  antiquus 
In  all  the  larvae  of  L.  validum  failed  to  develop.     Timber- 


'PiQ.$6.^'GaUsut  sitvestru:  "Bgg,  x  day 
old.    IfCnffth  0.36  nun. 


Linnaeus). 

lake  (7)  states  that  the  larvae 

fail  to  survive  the  protective  reactions  of  the  host,  which  are  visibly  manifested  by 
an  accumulation  of  active  blood  cells  or  amoebocytes  around  the  larvae,  the  cast 
^;g8hells,  and  even  the  eggs  themselves.  The  amcebocytes  presumably  attack  the 
living  eggs  and  larvse,  or  at  least  ultimately  efface  the  latter  entirely. 

RELATION  OF  THE  INTRODUCED  PUPAL  PARASITES  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHED LARVAL  PARASITES  OF  THE  FRUIT  FLY 

GALESUS  SILVESTRH 

In  addition  to  the  larval  parasites  brought  into  Hawaii  to  control  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  a  proctotrupid,  Galesus  silvesirii  Kieffer,  was 
introduced  by  Silvestri  in  May,  191 3.  This  is  a 
pupal  parasite.  Though  readily  breeding  in  fruit- 
fly  puparia  in  confinement,  it  has  never  been 
established  in  the  open. 

Experiments  with  this  species  in  the  laboratory 
have  shown  definitely  that  it  may  act  either  as  a 
primary  or  a  secondary  parasite,  and  that  its 
tendencies  are  suspiciously  more  those  of  a  sec- 
ondary than  of  a  primary  parasite.  Fruit-fly 
puparia  containing  developing  larvae  of  any  of 
the  opiine  parasites  above  described  or  of  Tetra- 
siichus  giffardianuSf  when  exposed  to  attack  by 
G.  silvestri4,  may  produce  adults  of  G.  silvesirii. 
Extensive  experiments  with  combinations  of  G. 
silvesirii  and  the  larval  parasites  of  the  fruit  fly 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  female  of  G. 
silvesirii  will  never  place  her  t^gg  loosely  in  a  fruit- 
fly  puparium  if  that  puparium  contains  already 
the  developing  larva  of  some  other  parasite.  In 
such  cases  she  invariably  feels  about  with  her 
ovipositor  until  she  locates  the  parasitic  larva, 
into  which  she  oviposits.  This  egg  may  hatch 
and  ultimately  a  normal  adidt  of  G.  silvesirii  may 
emerge  from  the  fully  developed  parasitic  larva  and  bite  its  way  out 
of  the  puparium. 


Flo.  37.~-GaUsus  sSvedrii: 
Newly  hatched  lam. 
Length  z  mm. 
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Before  discussing  the  relation  of  G.  sUvesirii  to  the  other  fruit-fly  para- 
sites, a  brief  summary  of  its  life  history  will  be  given. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Galesus  female  attaches  herself  to 
the  fruit-fly  puparium  (PI.  32,  E),  inserts  her 
ovipositor,  and  within  3  to  15  minutes  places 
an  ^g  into  the  fly  pupa.  The  subelliptical 
e%g  (fig.  36)  hatches  in  2  to  3  days.  The 
newly  hatched  larva  (fig.  37)  is  strictly  an  in- 
ternal feeder.  Its  geneml  structure  is  strik- 
ingly like  that  of  the  newly  hatched  opiine 
larva.  The  heavily  chitinized  head,  bearing 
long,  curved  mandibles,  and  the  soft  segmented 
body  strongly  suggest  a  close  relationship  to  the 
opiines  as  shown  in  figures  3, 4,  23,  24,  and  28. 
No  trachece  occur  in  the  first-instar  larva. 
With  the  molt  to  the  second  instar  (fig.  38),  the 
chitinized  head  is  lost  and  the  body  is  simple, 
without  strong  characters,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles the  second-instar  larvae  of  the  opiines. 
A  third  instar  occurs,  resembling  the  second. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  third  and  the  last  has  not  been 
determined.  With  the  molt  to  the  last  larval 
instar  a  strong,  well-defined,  open  tracheal  sys- 
tem appears,  with  three  pairs  of  large  stig- 
mata. The  stigmata  are  borne  on  the  first 
three  segments  back  of  the  head.  Heavily 
chitinized,  sharply  pointed  mandibles  are  pres- 
ent (fig.  39).  No  waste  material  is  voided  by 
the  larva.  The  mi<fintestine  is  filled  with  this 
waste  and  is  closed  caudally.  Just  before  pu- 
pation, in  the  prepupal  stage,  the  entire  waste 

accumulation  is  discharged. 

Into  this  meconitun  the  ex- 

uvium  of  the  mature  larva  is 

shed    upon    pupation.     The 

pupa  then  lies  with  the  caudal 

tip  embedded  in  the  voided 

meconial    mass     and   the 

crumpled  larval  exuvium.    The  entire  ^gg^  larval,  and 

pupal  period  averages,  in  Honolulu,  from  25  to  32 
dajrs,  depending  upon  the  temperature.  The  adult  emerges  usually  by 
pushing  off  the  dorsocephalic  cap  of  the  puparium  (fig.  40).  Mating 
and  oviposition  occiu:  immediately  upon  emergence.    The  female  flies 


Pic.  z9.—GcUsus  tthtS' 
trii:  Mandible  of  mo- 
turt  Iftrya.  length 
0.085  mm. 


Fi«.  $6,-<:aUsustUv«Hrn:  I«arvAol 
•eoood  instar.    Length  x.5  mm. 
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very  little.  It  remains  about  the  ground,  entering  crevices  and  crawlmg 
under  various  objects,  apparently  in  search  of  fly  puparia.  In  Hawaii 
it  has  been  reared  from  the  puparia  of  several  musdd  species,  but  it  has 
never  been  reared  from  any  material  collected  in  the  field.  The  female 
may  reproduce  parthenogenetically,  the  resulting  progeny  being  males. 
In  the  laboratory  the  female  does  not  discriminate  between  parasitized 
and  unparasitized  fly  puparia.  She  will  insert  her  ovipositor  into  any 
puparitun.  If  it  contains  only  a  developing  fruit-fly  pupa,  the  egg  is 
deposited  into  the  pupa.  If  the  puparitun  contains  a  parasitic  larva, 
which  may  be  even  one  of  the  small  Tetrastichus  larvae,  her  ovipositor 
will  search  out  this  larva  and  an  egg  will  be  deposited  into  it.  A  Gaksus 
adult  ultimately  may  mature  within  this  larva.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
dwarfed.  These  small  adults  are  fertile.  Such  a  habit  indicates  a 
strong  hyperparasitic  inclination. 

During  August,  1917,  a  total  of  195  fruit-fly  larvae  were  parasitized 
in  the  laboratory  by  Diachasma  tryoni  or  Opius  humilis.    These  larva 

were  then  permitted  to  develop  and  to 
form  into  perfect  puparia.  The  puparia 
were  then  immediately  placed  in  cages 
containing  females  of  G.  sUvestrii  and  kft 
for  2  days.  From  5  to  7  days  later  each 
puparium  was  opened  and  the  contents 
.      ..  ^  examined.     In  every  case  the  puparimn 

"Fig.  ^^---CaUstu  sUvesiru:  rrmt-ny  paptr  .  jj"  i 

riinn  showing  chaiucteristic  emergence  Contained    a    dead    OpUUC    laXVa  Or  OCCa- 

hole  made  by  adult  parasite.    Greatly  sionally  a  pUpa,  in  Cach   of  which  waS  a 

enlarged. 

rapidly  developing,  strong  larva  of  G.  silves- 
trii.  This,  then,  was  h3rperparasitism  pure  and  simple.  To  prove  that  these 
larvae  of  G.  sUvestrii  ultimately  would  develop  to  normal  adults,  a  fresh  lot 
of  heavily  parasitized  fruit-fly  larvae  was  collected  in  the  field.  They  were 
variously  parasitized  by  D.  tryorU,  D.  fuUawayi,  O.  humilis,  and  Tetrastichus 
giffardianus,  and  some  were  unparasitizecf.  The  pupd^ria  thus  formed 
from  the  larvae  were  placed  with  75  adults  of  G.  sUvestrii  on  September  26 
and  left  for  24  hours.  The  puparia,  277  in  number,  were  then  removed 
and  each  placed  separately  in  a  small  vial  to  await  emergence.  From 
this  material  94  adults  of  G.  sUvestrii  emerged,  with  both  sexes  well 
represented.  Each  of  the  94  puparia  producing  the  adults  of  C.  sUves- 
trii was  then  carefully  dissected,  opened,  and  examined.  In  68  of  the 
puparia  the  empty  shell  of  a  mature  D.  tryoni  larva  was  found,  and  in 
each  shell  the  cast  mandibles  of  the  larva  of  G.  sUvestrii  as  well  as 
the  characteristic  prepupal  meconial  discharge  of  G.  sUvestrii  was  dis- 
closed. In  3  puparia  a  similar  larval  shell  of  O.  humUis  was  foimd,  each 
with  similar  contents.  In  i  puparitun  the  shell  remains  of  a  mature 
D,  ftUlawayi  larva  was  found,  and  in  it  also  were  the  larval  mandi- 
bles and  prepupal  meconial  discharge  of  G.  sUvestrii.  In  the  remain- 
ing 22  puparia  which  had  produced  adults  of  G.  sUvestrii  remains  of  the 
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fruit-fly  pupa  alone  occurred,  within  which  were  the  larval  remains  of 
G.  sUvestrii.  The  remaining  183,  puparia  not  having  been  parasitized  by 
G,  silvestrUj  produced  52  adults  of  D.  tryoniy  14  of  O.  humilisy  i  of  D. 
fuUawayi,  12  of  T.  giffardianus ,  3  fruit  flfes,  and  the  balance  dried  up 
and  produced  nothing.  Thus,  in  the  94  cases  above  cited,  72  occurred  in 
which  a  normal  adult  of  G.  silvestrii  emerged  as  a  h3rperparasite  on  an 
opiine  parasite  of  the  fruit  fly.  In  22  other  cases  it  emerged  as  a  normal 
primary  parasite  of  the  fruit  fly. 

As  above  mentioned,  females  of  G.  silvestrii  yn31  always  oviposit  into 
larvae  of  Tetrastichus  giffardianus  as  they  lie  developing  in  the  fruit-fly 
puparium.  T.  giffardianus  is  a  small  parasite,  being  hardly  one-half  as 
large  as  G.  silvestrii.  Its  larvae  are  thus  very  small  to  receive  the  com- 
paratively laige  egg  of  G.  silvestrii.  Larvae  of  T.  giffardianus  about 
0.7  mm.  long  are  oviposited  into  by  G.  silvestrii,  and  the  tgg,  which  is 
about  0.35  mm.  long,  hatches  and  the  larva  of  G.  silvestrii  develops, 
pupates,  and  may  ultimately  produce  a  dwarfed  adult  about  1.5  mm. 
long.  The  immature  larva  of  T.  giffardianus  receiving  the  egg  of  G.  sit- 
^estrii  is  able  to  develop  to  maturity.  It  is  killed,  however,  before  it  is 
able  to  pupate.  Females  of  G.  silvestrii  have  actually  oviposited  into 
larvae  of  T.  giffardianus  only  2  days  old.  In  all  of  the  experiments 
conducted  to  prove  the  h)rperparasitic  action  of  G.  silvestrii  over  T. 
giffardianus,  the  eggs  of  the  former  were  deposited  into  larvae  of  the 
latter  not  more  than  4  days  old,  the  majority  being  only  2  and  3  days 
old. 

On  August  28  and  29,  1917,  a  total  of  209  mature  fruit-fly  larvae  were 
exposed  to  attack  by  T.  giffardianus.  All  of  these  larvae  formed  into 
puparia  during  the  next  two  days.  On  August  31  these  209  puparia 
were  placed  in  a  jar  containing  about  100  females  of  G.  silvestrii  and 
left  until  September  2.  On  September  5,  6,  and  7,  59  of  the  puparia 
were  opened,  examined,  and  the  contents  carefully  recorded.  Each 
puparium  contained  from  3  to  19  well-developed  larvae  of  T,  giffardianus, 
and  in  every  case  from  i  to  6  of  these  larvae  were  dead  and  contained 
an  active  larva  of  G.  silvestrii  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  instar.  The 
remaining  150  puparia  were  saved  for  adult  emergences  and  ultimately 
produced  fruit  flies,  adults  of  both  species,  and  in  some  cases  both 
species  from  the  same  puparium. 

Thus  we  have  positive  proof  that  this  proctotrupid  may  be  strongly 
hyperparasitic  upon  any  of  the  established  parasites  of  the  fruit  fly  that 
are  now  contributing  toward  its  control  in  Hawaii,  and  that  it  may  act 
with  equal  freedom  as  a  primary  parasite  of  the  fruit  fly. 
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PACHYCREPOIDEUS    DUBIUS 


A  pteromalid,  Pachycrepoideus  dvbitis  Ashmead,  introduced  from  the 
Philippines  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fvdlaway  in  191 4  as  a  dimg-fly  parasite,  has 
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been  reared  occasionally  from  fruit-fly  puparia.  It  is  not  an  important 
fruit-fly  parasite,  but  the  interesting  relations  that  may  exist  between 
this  and  the  other  fruit-fly  parasites  has  led  to  a  laboratory  study  of  this 
species,  with  result$  worth  recording. 

The  female  oviposits  into  the  puparium,  the  ^g  being  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  developing  pupa  within,  and  its  larva  develops  on  the 
pupa  as  an  external  feeder.  Thus  from  the  first  it  bears  a  well-developed 
tracheal  system.  The  fly  pupa  is  killed  shortly  after  the  parasitic  lajrva 
hatches  and  the  larva  continues  to  feed  upon  the  decomposing  pupa. 
It  feeds  much  in  the  sense  of  a  scavenger.  It  does  not  consume  all  of 
the  food  in  the  puparium.  The  meconium  is  voided  just  before  pupa- 
tion and  the  pupa  lies  partly  buried  in  the  decayed  remains  of  the  fly 
pupa  and  its  own  meconium.  The  adult  parasite  emerges 
by  cutting  a  small,  circular  hole  in  the  puparium  (fig. 
41)  and  is  immediately  ready  for  mating  and  oviposition. 
Another  minute  meconium  is  discharged  immediately 
upon  emergence.  The  female  may  reproduce  partheno- 
genetically  with  the  resulting  progeny  all  males.  The 
entire  period  from  deposition  of  ^g  to  emergence  of  aduk 
lasts  only  from  15  to  16  days. 

As  the  larva  of  this  parasite  is  an  external  feeder  \rithin 
the  puparium  from  the  first,  and  the  larvae  of  the  other 
parasites  are  all  internal  feeders,  the  relationship  between 
them  is  interesting.     In  a  certain  sense  this  parasite  has 
^^i^iiT^'^I&hir    ^^^^  proved  a  primary,  a  secondary,  or  a  tertiary  paraate. 
Fruit-fly  pupari-    As  a  primary  it  develops  on  the  fruit-fly  pupa,  as  a  sec- 
"^^^^^^^  ondary  it  develops  on  larvae   or   pupae  of    TetrasHdm 
gence  hole  made    gifjardionuSy  Optiis  hunUlis,  Diachasma  tryoni,  D,  fuUa- 
Gr^Jttkrw^    ti/ayt,  or  Galesus  silvestrii  as  they  occur  as  parasites  in 
the  fruit-fly  puparium,  and  as  a  tertiary  parasite  it  wiD  of 
course  develop  on  a  larva  of  G,  silvestrii,  which  in  turn  has  been  feeding  in 
the  larvae  of  the  above-mentioned  opiines  or  T.  giffardianus.    In  the 
laboratory ,  in  large  jars,  this  parasite  indiscriminately  oviposits  intofruit-fly 
puparia  to  bring  about  all  of  the  above  conditions  of  parasitism  and  may 
be  expected  to  act  similarly  in  the  field,  when  able  to  reach  fruit-fly  pu- 
paria.    Fortunately  it  does  not  show  any  decided  capacity  for  penetrat- 
ing soil  in  search  of  fly  puparia  and  is  probably  more  attracted  to  situations 
harboring  the  dung-feeding  sp)ecies.     The  data  demonstrating  the  various 
capabilities  of  this  species  as  a  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  parasite 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

During  November  24  and  25,  191 7,  a  total  of  341  fruit-fly  puparia 
were  secured  from  kamani  fruits  collected  about  Honolulu.  These 
puparia  were  variously  parasitized  by  O.  humilis,  D.  tryoni,  D,  fuUawayiy 
and  T.  giffarddanus.    On  November  29  they  were  placed  in  a  jar  con- 
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taining  about  100  females  of  P.  dubiiis  and  left  until  December  2.  They 
were  then  removed  and  on  December  7  and  8  dissected  and  carefully 
examined.  Thirty-one  contained  a  dead  larva  or  pupa  of  D.  tryovi  on 
which  was  feeding  a  mature  larva  of  P,  dubius;  73  contained  a  dead 
larva  or  pupa  of  O.  humilis  on  which  fed  a  larva  of  P,  dubius;  2  con- 
tained a  dead  larva  of  D,  fullawayi  on  which  was  a  larva  of  P,  dubius; 
22  contained  from  3  to  31  larvae  of  T.  giffardianus,  some  of  which  were 
in  each  case  dead  and  on  which  fed  a  larva  of  P,  dubius;  30  contained 
decomposed  fruit-fly  pupae  parasitized  by  P.  dubius  alone.  Of  the  re- 
maining 183  puparia,  46  were  tmparasitized,  88  were  parasitized  by  only 
O.  humilis,  31  by  only  D.tryom,  and  18  by  only  T,  giffardianus. 

Again,  on  October  23,  50  fruit-fly  puparia  containing  developing 
larvae  of  O,  humilis  and  D.  tryotU  were  exposed  to  attack  by  G.  silvesirii 
for  one  day.  On  October  30  they  were  placed  in  a  jar  containing  females 
of  P.  dubius  and  left  for  two  days.  They  were  then  opened  and  ex- 
amined on  November  10  with  the  following  interesting  results:  Thirty- 
five  contained  dead  larvae  of  G.  silvesirii  lying  in  dead  larvae  of  O.  hu- 
milts  or  D.  tryoni,  on  the  whole  of  which  was  feeding  in  each  case  a  larva 
of  P.  dubius. 

The  relation  of  the  P.  dubius  to  T.  giffardianus  is  also  of  interest. 
Very  frequently  a  puparium  containing  15  or  20  larvae  or  pupae  of  T, 
giffardianus  and  exposed  in  the  laboratory  to  attack  by  P.  dubius  will 
yield  a  normal  adult  of  P.  dubius  and  several  normal  adults  of  T. 
giffardianus.  On  November  23  and  24,  83  fruit-fly  larvae  were  para- 
sitized by  T.  giffardianus  in  the  laboratory.  The  83  puparia  forming 
from  these  were  then  placed  with  adults  of  P.  dubius  and  left  for  three 
days.  On  December  8  the  puparia  were  opened  and  examined.  In  23 
cases  examined,  from  4  to  20  dead  larvae  of  T.  giffardianus  were  found, 
and  on  these  in  each  case  was  feeding  a  mature  larva  of  P.  dubius;  in 
30  puparia  from  i  to  10  living  pupae  of  T.  giffardianus  occurred  together 
with  from  3  to  20  dead  larvae  of  that  species  upon  which  were  feeding 
larvae  of  P.  dubius,  one  in  each  instance;  in  the  remaining  33  puparia 
from  7  to  19  individuals  of  T.  giffardianus  were  developing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  individuals  of  P.  dubius. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  G.  silvestrii  is  not  known 
to  be  established  in  Hawaii  as  yet,  and  that  P.  dubius  probably  only 
parasitizes  a  fraction  of  i  per  cent  of  the  fruit-fly  puparia  in  the  field, 
but  that  the  relations  between  these  and  the  other  fruit-fly  parasites,  as 
detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can  be  expected  as  a  natural  sequence  if 
they  ultimately  adapt  themselves  to  Hawaiian  conditions  and  become 
thoroughly  established. 
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PHEIDOLE  MEGACEPHALA  AS  A  PREDACIOUS  ENEMY  OF  THE 

FRUIT  FLY 

Although  several  species  of  ants  are  common  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  cosmopolitan  ant  Pheidole  megacephalaTohndns  greatly  outnumbers 
all  others  and  is  enormously  abundant  throughout  the  islands  at  low 
elevations.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it  checks  and  greatly  limits  the 
increase  of  several  of  these  species.  It  is  quickly  drawn  to  any  fresh  or 
decaying  animal  matter  and  the  soft  body  of  the  fruit-fly  larva  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  it.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  this  ant  destroys 
large  numbers  of  fruit-fly  larvae  throughout  the  year.  Very  little  defi- 
nite data  are  on  record,  however,  covering  investigations  on  this  rela- 
tionship. Though  the  following  records  are  not  extensive,  they  all  point 
in  one  direction  and  are  significant. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  kamani  fruits  collected  from  a  certain 
tree  in  Honolulu  on  December  3,  191 6,  were  spread  out  under  the  tree  on 
a  large  piece  of  canvas  covered  with  i  inch  of  sand  and  left  for  10  days. 
By  this  time  practically  all  of  the  contained  fruit-fly  larvae  had  developed 
and  pupated  in  the  sand  beneath  the  fruits  or  had  been  carried  away 
by  ants.  The  sand  was  then  sifted  and  the  fruit-fly  puparia  were 
counted.  A  total  of  606  fruit-fly  puparia  were  obtained.  This  was 
an  average  of  1.2  larvae  per  fruit.  During  November  and  December 
969  more  fruits  were  gathered  from  the  same  tree  and  taken  to  an 
ant-proof  insectary  to  be  held  in  boxes  of  sand  for  10  days.  From 
these  4,895  fruit-fly  puparia  were  obtained,  or  an  average  of  5  larvae  per 
fruit.  Here  four  times  as  many  larvae  per  fruit  developed  in  the  lot 
where  the  ants  were  excluded.  From  1,301  fruits  of  the  same  kind  col- 
lected from  another  tree  in  Honolulu  in  November,  1917,  and  similarly 
placed  and  held  for  10  days  on  canvas  under  the  tree,  3,742  fruit- 
fly  puparia  were  ultimately  obtained.  From  the  same  tree  and  col- 
lected at  approximately  the  same  date,  909  fruits  were  taken  and 
brought  to  the  ant-proof  insectary.  Fiom  these  10,1 19  fly  puparia  were 
secured.  Here  again  almost  four  times  as  many  larvae  per  fruit  were 
obtained  from  the  fruits  held  away  from  the  ants.  On  January  25, 1918, 
664  loquats  were  collected  from  several  trees  in  a  certain  yard  in  Hono- 
lulu and  divided  in  half,  one  half  going  out  on  the  canvas  and  the  other 
part  to  the  insectary.  From  the  lot  on  the  canvas,  after  10  days' 
exposure,  156  fruit-fly  puparia  were  gathered,  and  from  those  in  the 
insectary  a  total  of  840.  In  this  case  the  ant-proofed  lot  produced  over 
five  times  as  many  puparia.  On  January  29,  February  2,  and  February 
6,  1918,  an  aggregate  of  3,100  fruits  of  the  black  myrobalan  was  collected 
from  one  tree.  This  total  was  divided  in  half  as  soon  as  each  lot  had  been 
collected,  the  two  portions  being  handled  as  in  the  above  cases.  From 
the  fruit  held  in  the  insectary  6,668  fly  puparia  were  obtained,  while 
only  4,385  puparia  were  ultimately  secured  from  the  half  placed  out  on 
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the  canvas.     Here  the  lot  held  away  from  the  ants  was  i}4  times  as 
great  as  that  exposed  to  the  ants. 

The  foregoing  shotdd  represent  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
destruction  of  fruit-fly  larvae  by  this  ant.  It  shows  consistently  that 
from  one-third  to  four-fifths  of  the  larvae  developing  in  all  fruits  in  the 
field  very  probably  never  mature  to  adult  flies. 
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Oviposition  of  fruit-fly  parasites: 

A. — Diachasma  tryoni  ovipositing  into  fru^t-fly  larva  in  fruit  of  Mimusops  ekngL 
B,  C,  D. — TttfosUchus  giffardianus  ovipositing  into  fruit-fty  larva. 
U.-—C!aUtus  Hlvestrii  ovipositing  into  fruit-fly  puparium. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPERIMENTS  ON   INTESTINAL 

TRICHINA 

By  BSNjAMiN  Schwartz 
Zoological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Deportment  of  Agri- 

culture 

SCOPE  OF  WORK 

Although  Trichinella  spiralis  has  been  studied  by  many  investigators, 
the  literature  on  the  subject  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  mor- 
phology and  life  history  *of  the  parasites  and  their  relation  to  the  disease 
which  they  produce  in  man  and  in  other  mammals.  Several  investiga- 
tors have  recorded  some  casual  observations  on  the  ph3^iology  of  these 
parasites,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  resistance  of  the  enc3^ted 
larvae  to  unfavorable  conditions.  No  attempt  has  heretofore  been 
made,  however,  to  present  a  s)rstematic  account  of  the  behavior  of  these 
organisms  under  the  influence  of  various  ph3rsical  and  chemical  stimuli 
at  different  stages  of  their  life  history.  Recently  Ransom  (6)^  in  the 
course  of  a  report  of  an  investigation  on  the  effects  of  refrigeration  on 
the  enc3^ted  larvae  of  Trichinella  spiralis  has  presented  some  interesting 
data  relative  to  their  behavior  when  freed  from  their  cysts  by  artificial 
digestion.  Ransom  and  the  present  writer  have  continued  these  inves- 
tigations and  have  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  data  '  on  the  re- 
sistance of  the  larvae  to  high  temperatures  and  to  various  physical  and 
chemical  agents. 

Inasmuch  as  little  has  been  known  heretofore  concerning  the  physio- 
logical processes  of  the  parasites  concomitant  with  their  growth  in  the 
small  intestine,  it  appeared  to  the  writer  that  observations  and  experi- 
ments on  the  intestinal  forms,  with  special  reference  to  their  behavior 
under  various  conditions,  might  3deld  some  useful  information.  The 
present  paper  embodies  the  results  of  this  work  and  also  includes  observa- 
tions on  the  molting  of  the  larvae  in  vitro,  a  phenomenon  which,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  not  been  hitherto  recorded. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY 

In  nearly  all  the  observations  and  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper 
the  parasites  were  obtained  from  albino  and  hooded  rats  which  were 
artificially  infected  by  feeding  ground-up  trichinous  pork.  It  was  found 
that  after  being  kept  on  a  v^etable  diet  for  several  da)rs,  rats  devour 
meat  very  readily  even  though  it  is  badly  decayed.     In  some  respects 


1  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  literature  dted.' 
*  These  resulu  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  are  less  favorable  hosts  from  the  experimenter's 
point  of  view.  They  will  not  swallow  meat  unless  it  is  fed  forcibly. 
Even  under  these  conditions  the  attempted  infection  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  of  rabbits,  and  occasionally  3delds  n^;ative  results  in 
guinea-pigs.  The  former  were  observed  to  r^^gitate  meat  several 
minutes  after  being  fed.  However,  aside  from  these  considerations  the 
size  of  the  intestine  and  the  character  of  its  contents  make  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  isolate  the  parasites  from  the  intestine  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 
The  intestine  of  the  rat,  being  considerably  smaller,  presents  the  para- 
sites in  greater  concentration.  In  the  writer's 'experience  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  of  a  rat  even  a  few  hours  after  a  meal  do  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  detection  and  iscdation  of  the  parasites.  However, 
when  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  host  animals  alive  for  several  weeks,  rats 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  unless  they  are  only  lightly  infested  with  the 
trichinae  and  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  protected  from  drafts.  A 
heavy  invasion  of  trichinae  sets  up  an  acute  intestinal  inflammation  in 
rats  and  causes  their  death  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  artificial 
infection.  A  sudden  change  in  temperature  or  a  draft  is  very  likely 
to  bring  them  down  with  pneumonia.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  hosts  aKve  for  a  month  or  longer,  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  rats.  Instead  of  attempting  to  feed  the 
meat  forcibly  to  these  animals,  the  writer  found  it  more  desirable  to  use 
the  following  procedure:  The  meat  is  thoroughly  chopped  up  and  then 
digested  in  an  artificial  gastric  juice  for  about  i8  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  38*^  to  40®  C.  The  formula  for  artificial  gastric  juice  recommended 
by  Ransom  (6)  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  except  that  it  was  foimd 
that  by  reducing  the  amoimt  of  sodium  chlorid  to  2  grams  per  1,000 
cubic  centimeters  of  fluid,  a  more  thorough  digestion  of  the  meat  was 
obtained.^  After  digestion  of  the  meat  the  fluid  is  slowly  decanted  and 
replaced  by  a  0.7  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  parasites 
are  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  is  again 
decanted.  This  may  be  repeated  until  the  parasites  have  been  thor- 
oughly washed.  They  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  smaller  vessel  and 
taken  up  in  a  fine  pipette  with  some  of  the  salt  solution  and  forced  down 
the  esophagus  of  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs.  This  procedure  has  invariably 
resulted  in  a  successful  infection. 

Intestinal  trichinae  were  obtained  from  their  hosts  as  follows :  After  the 
animal  had  been  killed  by  chloroform,  the  intestine  was  removed  to  a 
large  petri  dish  containing  a  0.7  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid. 
The  intestine  was  then  slit  open  from  end  to  end  and  the  mucosa  care- 
fidly  scraped  with  the  dull  edge  of  a  scalpel  in  order  to  remove  the  para- 
sites from  their  places  of  attachment.  They  were  then  picked  out  with 
the  aid  of  a  dissecting  microscope  by  means  of  a  fine  pipette,  the  opening 

1  The  modified  fonnukt  is  asfoUows:  Water,  z,ooo  cc;  hydrocliloricadd  (sp*  sr.  z.x9),  looc.;  soJepepaB 
(U.  S.  P.),  a.5  gm.;  sodnim  dilorid,  a  gm. 
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of  which  was  too  small  to  admit  the  coarser  intestinal  debris.  The  organ- 
isms were  transferred  toao.7  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  in  a  watch 
glass  which  could  be  moimted  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  in  order  to 
make  observations.  To  make  out  details  slide  preparations  were  made. 
When  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  parasites  in  the  laboratory  overnight  they 
were  transferred  by  means  of  the  pipette  to  a  second  watch  glass  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  as  much  intestinal  debris  as  possible.  If  this  precaution 
is  not  taken  putrefaction  may  set  in,  which,  besides  causing  an  oflFensive 
odor,  forms  a  film  on  the  surface  and  interferes  with  the  observations. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  parasites  were  kept  in  a  0.7  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  chlorid  which  will  be  referred  to  as  a  physiological 
salt  solution.  In  the  description  of  the  experiments  and  observations 
reference  is  made  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  feeding  of  the 
trichinous  meat  to  the  host  and  the  isolation  of  the  parasites  from  the 
intestine.  Inasmuch  as  albino  rats  do  not  as  a  rule  eat  the  meat  as  soon 
as  it  is  offered  to  them  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  intervening  period, 
which  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours. 

MIGRATION  OF  THE  LARV^  FROM  THE  ST0B1A.CH  TO  THE  INTESTINE 

When  trichinous  meat  is  fed  to  a  suitable  host  the  cysts  are  digested 
in  the  stomach,  the  larvae  becoming  free  in  the  lumen.  The  following 
observations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decapsuled  larvae  do  not 
linger  in  the  stomach  but  make  their  way  into  the  small  intestine  very 
promptly  after  their  liberation  from  the  cysts.  Furthermore,  to  judge 
from  their  behavior  in  viiro,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  their  own 
muscular  movements  aid  them  in  this  change  of  location. 

When  the  stomach  still  contains  trichinous  meat  in  various  stages 
of  digestion  few  decapsuled  larvae  are  found  in  it,  ialthough  the  small 
intestine  may  contain  many  newly  arrived  parasites.  The  latter  may 
still  be  tightly  coiled  and,  therefore,  probably  unattached  to  the  mucosa. 
Within  four  hours  after  feeding  trichinous  meat,  a  number  of  tightly 
coiled  larvae  were  found  in  the  intestine,  but  none  were  seen  in  the  stomach. 
Eighteen  hours  after  feeding,  the  small  intestine  was  found  to  contain 
numerous  parasites,  some  attached  to  the  mucosa  and  active,  others 
still  unattached  and  coiled,  the  latter  l3dng  free  in  the  lumen.  The  stomach 
contents  of  such  hosts  were  usually  found  to  be  free  from  parasites. 
Feeding  trichinous  meat  in  which  the  parasites  are  no  longer  aUve  or 
so  reduced  in  vitality  as  a  result  of  refrigeration  or  other  means  of 
attenuation  that  they  fail  to  survive  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
does  not  result  in  a  rapid  transfer  of  the  larvae  from  the  stomach  into  the 
mtestine.  Within  about  18  hours  after  feeding  such  meat  numerous 
larvae  were  found  in  the  stomach.  The  parasites  were  uncoiled  and 
inactive  and  somewhat  paler  than  larvae  known  to  be  alive.  In  the 
small  intestine  the  parasites  were  found  in  various  stages  of  digestion. 
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Ransom  (6)  has  shown  that  after  trichinous  meat  has  been  digested 
at  a  temperature  of  37°  to  40®  C.  in  an  acidified  solution  of  scale  pepsin 
the  parasites  are  liberated  from  their  cysts.  When  taken  out  of  the 
incubator  the  larvae  in  the  artificial  gastric  juice  are  found  to  be  veryactive. 
Their  activities  are  due  to  vigorous  muscular  movements,  which  propel 
the  parasites  and  are  thus  locomotory  in  nature.  Assuming  that  after 
Uberation  from  their  cysts  in  the  stomach  of  a  rat  or  other  host  the 
larvae  exhibit  the  same  activity,  it  is  probable  that  their  own  movements 
hasten  and  guide  their  transfer  to  the  intestine.  Chemotactic  influences 
may  play  an  important  part  in  the  migration  of  the  larvae  from  the 
stomach  to  the  intestine. 

The  nonUving  larvae  apparently  remain  in  the  lumen  of  the  stomach 
until  they  are  forced  into  the  intestines  with  the  chyle. 

EFFECTS  OF  GASTRIC  DIGESTION  ON  THE  LARV^ 

Ransom  (6)  found  that  after  artificial  digestion  the  decapsuled  larvs 
may  be  kept  active  for  over  three  weeks  in  a  physiological  salt  solution. 
Ransom  and  the  writer  kept  decapsuled  larvae  alive  in  Ringer's 
fluid  at  a  temperature  of  about  10®  C.  for  seven  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  showed  activity  on  a  warm  stage.^  At  body  tempera- 
ture the  life  of  the  decapsuled  larvae  kept  in  vHro  is  brief  according  to 
the  writer's  observations,  seldom  exceeding  48  hours.  But  whether 
the  larvae  survive  several  weeks  or  several  hours,  they  neither  in- 
crease in  size  nor  exhibit  any  other  morphological  changes  which  can 
be  attributed  to  growth.  After  artificial  digestion  they  can  maintain 
their  vitality  outside  of  the  host  for  varying  periods,  depending  on  the 
temperature  and  osmotic  pressure  of  the  medium  in  whidi  they  are 
kept,  but  they  do  not  resume  their  processes  of  growth  and  morpho- 
genesis, which  came  to  a  halt  coincident  with  encystment. 

The  question  arises  whether  natural  gastric  digestion  not  only  releases 
the  parasites  from  their  cysts,  as  artificial  digestion  does,  but  also  in 
some  way  stimulates  them  to  growth  and  development.  That  is,  may 
not  the  impulse  which  leads  to  growth  originate  in  the  stomach  of  the 
host,  the  intestine  merely  supplying  a  suitable  environment  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  begun  in  the  stomach.'  Within  four  hours 
after  feeding  trichinous  meat  the  writer  isolated  several  larvae  from  the 
small  intestine.  They  were  tightly  coiled  and  apparently  quite  unaffected 
by  their  passage  through  the  stomach  and  brief  sojourn  in  the  intestme. 
After  being  transferred  to  a  physiological  salt  solution  they  were  placed 
in  a  refrigerator  at  10°  C.  They  remained  tightly  coiled  in  the  same 
way  as  larvae  obtained  by  artificial  digestion. 

Coiled  trichinae  obtained  from  the  intestine  15  hours,  18  hours,  and 
24  hours  after  feeding  trichinous  meat  were  similarly  isolated  and  kept 


1  The  results  oi  these  experiments  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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alive  in  a  ph3^iological  salt  solution  for  a  number  of  da)rs  without  their 
undergoing  any  growth  changes.  These  larvae  must  have  been  in  the 
small  intestine  for  at  least  several  hours,  yet  their  larval  condition 
remained  unaltered  and  they  were  capable  of  living  for  several  days  in 
a  salt  solution.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  the  light  of  what  will  pres- 
ently be  described  with  reference  to  the  behavior  of  the  intestinal  para- 
sites which  have  begun  further  development^  it  is  apparent  that  the 
effects  of  natural  gastric  digestion  on  the  larvae  is  very  much  like  the 
effects  of  artificial  digestion;  that  is,  the  parasites  are  liberated  from 
their  cysts,  but  are  not  stimulated  to  further  development. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  LARV^ 

As  has  already  been  stated,  larvae  taken  from  an  artificial  digestive 
medium  after  a  period  of  incubation  of  18  hours  are  quite  active.  Even 
after  being  washed  in  a  ph3^iological  salt  solution  several  times,  the  para- 
sites still  exhibit  movements  at  nxSm  temperature.  Gradually  they 
become  sluggish,  the  posterior  end  of  the  worm  ceasing  its  contractile 
movements  entirely,  while  the  anterior  end  may  still  exhibit  feeble 
activity.  The  worms  finally  coil  up  tightly  and  lapse  into  a  quiescent 
condition,  which  characterizes  these  parasites  in  their  normal  locations 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  host. 

In  comparison  with  the  quiescent  state  of  the  intact  larvs  at  room 
temperature  the  sexually  mature  and  the  maturing  parasites  taken  from 
the  small  intestine  and  kept  under  observation  in  a  physiological  salt 
solution  present  a  marked  contrast.  The  intestinal  forms  continue 
their  movements  with  almost  unabated  vigor  until  they  succumb. 
Their  activities  are  not  as  feverish  as  those  of  the  intact  larvae  which  have 
been  artificially  stimulated,  but  are  more  persistent,  more  regular,  and 
independent  to  a  considerable  extent  of  any  external  stimulation.  Under 
none  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  subjected  have  the  intestinal 
trichinae  been  observed  to  coil  up.  Not  even  the  depressing  temperature 
of  a  refrigerator  (10^  C.)  caused  them  to  manifest  the  least  traces  of 
becoming  coiled.  The  cold  rendered  them  temporarily  rigid,  but  they 
remained  either  completely  elongated  or  exhibited  a  sinuous  outline.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  low  temperature  paral3rzed  their  movements, 
leaving  each  individual  in  the  posture  which  it  had  assumed  prior  to 
coming  under  the  influence  of  the  cold. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  certain  morphological  differ- 
ences the  intestinal  forms  may  be  readily  differentiated  from  the  intact 
larvae  by  their  behavior  in  vitro.  This  is  not  the  only  ph3rsiological 
criterion,  however,  which  can  be  employed  to  distinguish  the  maturing 
fomis  from  the  encysted  larvae.  The  latter  have  been  known  for  a  long 
time  to  have  marked  powers  of  resisting  various  toxic  agents,  in  which 
respect  they  also  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  developing  forms, 
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as  will  be  shown  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  The  last  criterion  can  therefore 
be  employed  as  a  check  on  the  first  to  distinguish  the  early  developing 
intestinal  larvae  from  the  intact  forms,  particularly  when  the  morphologi- 
cal state  following  growth  in  the  intestine  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  warrant  a  diagnosis  on  the  basis  of  structure. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  larva 
becomes  established  coincident  with  the  resumption  of  growth  in  the 
small  intestine,  the  organisms  were  taken  from  their  hosts  within  i8  to 
24  hours  after  feeding  trichinous  meat.  Upon  examination  some  of  the 
parasites  were  seen  to  be  in  process  of  molting,  and  their  subsequent 
behavior  at  room  temperature  showed  that  individuals  which  have 
reached  the  molting  stage  have  abandoned  the  larval  habit  of  becoming 
coiled.  Of  the  nonmolting  larvae,  some  continued  their  active  move- 
ments, whereas  others  became  sluggish  and  finally  coiled  up.  A  niunber 
of  active  forms  molted  while  they  were  kept  under  observation,  and 
many  of  the  molting  as  well  as  the  nonmolting  forms  succumbed  within 
a  few  hours.  The  quiescent  forms  which  became  coiled  neither  resumed 
their  activities  spontaneously  nor  perished  at  room  temperature.  Some 
of  these  forms  were  stored  in  a  refrigerator  where  they  maintained  their 
vitaUty  for  many  days.  In  fact,  they  behaved  in  the  same  way  as  larvse 
obtained  by  artificial  digestion  of  trichinous  meat. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  larvae  obtained  from  the  host  within 
18  to  24  hours  after  feeding  trichinous  meat  may  already  have  molted 
at  least  once  in  the  intestine,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  active  larvse 
which  did  not  molt  while  they  were  kept  under  observation  had  already 
cast  oflf  their  cuticles  in  the  intestine  of  the  host.  At  least  their  behavior 
in  vitro  showed  that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  actively  molting 
forms. 

These  observations  show  that  larvae  which  are  in  the  act  of  molting, 
as  well  as  larvae  which  have  molted  prior  to  their  isolation  from  the 
intestine,  have  lost  the  power  of  assuming  the  tightly  coiled  posture 
which  characterizes  the  intact  larvae.  They  continue  their  movements 
until  they  succumb,  and  exhibit  other  traits  characteristic  of  larvse 
which  are  definitely  known  to  have  molted.  Thus  they  may  undergo 
rapid  disintegration  when  kept  in  a  physiological  salt  solution  at  room 
temperature  and  exhibit  an  intolerance  for  certain  toxic  substances, 
which  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

MOIiTiNG  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  HOST 

Larvae  taken  from  the  intestine  within  18  hours  after  feeding  trichinous 
meat  do  not  as  a  rule  show  any  evidence  of  having  molted.  If  the  indi- 
viduals that  continue  their  movements  one  or  two  hours  after  isolation 
from  the  small  intestine  are  carefully  observed,  the  molting  process  may 
be  studied  from  its  initial  stage  to  its  completion.    The  first  evidence  is 
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a  retraction  of  the  larva  from  its  cuticle,  leaving  the  latter  empty  at  one 
end.  This  is  usually  observed  to  occur  first  at  the  posterior  end.  The 
empty  portion  continues  to  increase  in  size,  and  gradually  the  anterior 
end  of  the  worm  begins  to  contract  in  the  same  manner  as  the  posterior 
end.  The  worm  now  assumes  the  appearance  of  being  incased  in  a 
cuticle  which  is  a  little  too  long  for  it.  The  head  end  usually  breaks 
through  the  membrane  and  continues  lively  movements  until  the  entire 
worm  pulls  out,  leaving  the  cast-off  skin  behind. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  certain  larvae  isolated  from  the  small  intes- 
tine as  late  as  24  hours  after  feeding  the  host  trichinous  meat  resiune 
their  coiled-up  larval  posture  and  do  not  undergo  any  further  changes 
when  kept  in  ph)^iologicar  salt  solution,  whereas  others  under  the  same 
conditions  continue  their  lively  movements  and  undergo  a  molt.  The 
active  larvae  have  apparently  been  stimulated  by  some  factors  present 
in  the  small  intestine.  Their  greater  activity  at  room  temperature  as 
compared  with  that  of  intact  larvae  is  evidence  that  their  metabolism  has 
been  accelerated,  and  that  this  change  in  the  rate  of  metabolism  is  non- 
reversible is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  parasites  no  longer  react  in 
the  former  manner  to  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  but  continue  active. 
Their  subsequent  molting  would  indicate  that  the  injQuences  under  which 
the  parasites  resume  their  processes  of  growth  and  morphogenesis  are  so 
strong  that  having  once  been  initiated  the  reaction  proceeds  even  though 
the  environment  imder  which  it  normally  occurs  is  replaced  by  an  inert 
solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  decapsuled  larvae  prior  to  their  stimu- 
lation in  the  small  intestine  are  in  a  condition  oif  physiological  stability. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  artificially  stimulated  to  abnormal  activities  by 
various  physical  and  chemical  agents  which  if  of  sufficient  intensity  and 
duration  soon  result  in  their  total  destruction.  But  when  the  larvae 
are  mildly  stimulated,  the  reactions  usually  subside  shortly  after  the 
exciting  cause  is  removed,  and  the  larvae  again  lapse  into  a  quiescent 
state.  Artificial  physical  and  chemical  stimuli,  short  of  those  that  de- 
stroy the  life  of  the  parasites  therefore  produce  reversible  reactions. 
Under  the  influence  of  conditions  to  which  the  larvae  are  subjected  after 
reaching  the  small  intestine  of  the  host  animal,  a  series  of  reactions  is 
initiated  which  produce  morphological  changes  in  the  parasites,  leading 
toward  their  sexual  maturity.  These  reactions  are  nonreversible,  as  they 
continue  for  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  in  the  absence  of  conditions 
that  brought  them  about. 

The  molting  process  in  the  larvae  proceeds  rather  slowly  at  room 
temperature.  At  a  lower  temperature  it  may  be  suppressed,  whereas  at 
body  temperature  it  may  be  greatly  accelerated,  as  the  following  experi- 
ment will  show : 

Larvae  were  obtained  from  a  rat  within  24  hours  after  feeding  trichinous 
meat.  A  few  parasites  were  placed  in  each  of  three  watch  glasses  con- 
taining a  physiological  salt  solution,  and  kept,  respectively,  in  an  incu- 
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bator  at  40*^  C,  in  a  refrigerator  at  10*^  C,  and  at  room  temperatnrc. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  hours  each  watch  glass  was  examined  and  the 
following  results  noted:  The  larvae  from  the  refrigerator  were  rigid 
though  not  tightly  coiled.  After  standing  at  room  temperature  for  sev- 
eral minutes  they  became  active,  but  no  evidence  of  molting  could  be 
found.  A  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  watch  glass  failed 
to  show  any  cast-off  cuticles.  The  larvae  which  had  been  left  at  room 
temperature  were  in  the  act  of  molting,  but  with  the  possible  exception 
of  two  or  three,  the  process  had  not  been  completed.  The  larvae  from 
the  incubator  were  feverishly  active  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  com- 
pletely cast  off  their  cuticles,  which  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish.    Some  were  in  the  act  of  molting  again. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  temperature  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  growth  of 
the  intestinal  trichinae.  It  is  rather  significant  that  a  temperature  of 
10°  C.  inhibited  the  growth  process  without  exerting  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  larvae.  In  fact,  after  removal  to  room  temperature  one  of  the 
larvae  which  had  been  kept  in  the  refrigerator  was  seen  to  commence  to 
molt,  but  as  the  observation  was  not  continued  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  process  was  completed.  The  life  processes  of  Trichinella  spiralis 
under  experimental  conditions  are  modifiable  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  certain  environmental  factors.  Within  certain  limits  they  may  be 
retarded  by  low  temperatures  and  accelerated  by  high  temperatures 
after  the  parasites  are  taken  out  of  their  host. 

In  the  above  experiment  it  was  noted  that  certain  larvae  behaved 
quite  differently  from  the  others.  At  room  temperature  as  well  as  in  the 
incubator  they  remained  tightly  coiled.  The  parasites  in  the  dish  taken 
from  the  incubator  were  all  active  at  first,  but  at  the  end  of  about  30 
minutes  a  ntmiber  of  larvae  became  sluggish  and  finally  coiled  up.  The 
asstmiption  was  made  that  the  coiled  larvae  were  still  intact  so  far  as 
further  growth  was  concerned  and  that  they  had  apparently  remained 
iminfluenced  by  their  stay  in  the  intestine.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
incubator  temperature  did  not  stimulate  them  to  development,  but  in 
order  to  settle  this  point  more  definitely  the  following  experiment  was 
performed. 

A  rat  was  killed  within  20  hours  after  feeding  trichinous  meat  The 
larvae  after  being  isolated  from  the  intestine  were  allowed  to  remain  at 
room  temperature  for  about  an  hour  and  only  those  which  became  tightly 
coiled  were  isolated  and  placed  in  another  watch  glass.  The  latter  was 
kept  under  observation  for  about  30  minutes,  and  those  larvae  wbidi 
were  not  definitely  coiled  were  taken  out  by  means  of  a  pipette.  The 
dish  was  then  covered  and  placed  in  an  incubator  at  40^  C  for  three 
hours.  When  the  pai}Eisites  were  removed  to  room  temperature  they 
were  quite  active.  Gradually  their  activities  ceased,  and  they  began  to 
coil  up.  No  cast-off  cuticles  were  found  in  the  dish  and  no  parasites 
were  seen  to  be  molting. 
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It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  is  not  the  high  temperature  which  is 
responsible  for  the  rapid  molting  of  the  larvae,  but  that  it  merely  hastens 
the  process  commenced  in  the  small  intestine.  Larvae  which  by  their 
behavior  appear  to  have  escaped  the  intestinal  influences  do  not  molt 
even  under  a  favorable  temperature. 

SURVIVAL  OF  INTESTINAL  TRICHINJE  OUTSIDE  OP  THE  HOST 

One-day-old  intestinal  trichinae  are  sensitive  to  the  sudden  change  of 
environment  and  die  within  a  few  hours  after  their  transfer  from  the 
intestine  to  physiological  salt  solution,  either  by  a  gradual  process  of 
disintegration  in  which  case  there  is  a  dissolution  of  the  worm  progressing 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  else  they  become  rigid  and  begin  to  undergo 
granular  degeneration  without  dissolution.  It  was  found  that  such 
parasites  do  not  even  survive  for  24  hours  in  a  refrigerator  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  ID®  C.  Two-day-old  intestinal  trichinae  are  not  quite  so 
sensitive  and  may  be  kept  alive  for  24  hours  at  10®  C.  but  not  much 
longer.  In  3-day-old  intestinal  parasites  the  resistance  is  greater. 
They  have  been  kept  alive  in  a  refrigerator  for  two  days,  though  at 
room  temperature  they  succumbed  earlier.  Four-day-old  and  older  in- 
testinal trichinae  may  be  kept  alive  without  difl&culty  for  several  days 
at  a  low  temperature.  Thus  after  development  has  actually  begun  in 
the  intestine  the  tolerance  to  unfavorable  conditions  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age  of  the  parasite.  The  larvae  before  they  have  been 
affected  by  their  presence  in  the  intestine  are  highly  resistant  to  unfavor- 
able conditions.  On  the  other  hand  the  youngest  intestinal  forms, 
shortly  after  the  resumption  of  growth  and  morphogenesis,  can  not 
withstand  abrupt  changes  which  interfere  with  their  developmental 
processes.  The  sexually  mature  forms  again  pass  into  a  condition  of 
relative  stability  which  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  power  of 
resistance  to  unfavorable  surroundings. 

These  observations  are  in  harmony  with  the  observations  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  intestinal  trichinae  after  the  death  of  their  host.  The  writer 
found  that  within  about  12  hours  after  the  death  of  the  host  i-  or  2-day-old 
intestinal  trichinae  usually  perish,  though  occasionally  a  few  may  remain 
alive.  They  lose  their  hold  on  the  mucosa  and  lie  free  in  the  Itmien  of 
the  intestine  where  they  undergo  granular  degeneration.  Older  intesti- 
nal trichinae  survive  for  a  longer  period,  since  they  have  been  found  still 
alive  after  the  host  had  already  begun  to  undergo  decided  putrefactive 
changes. 

SPONTANEOUS  DISINTEGRATION  OF  INTESTINAL  LARViE  IN  VITRO 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  on  the  parasites  removed  from  the 
mtestine  after  artificial  infection  it  was  noted  that  when  the  larvae  are 
kept  in  salt  solution  at  room  temperature  some  of  them  begin  to  disinte- 
grate spontaneously.     In  fact  the  writer  observed  on  several  occasions 
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that  watch  glasses  which  but  two  hours  earlier  contained  numerous 
larvae  had  become  almost  free  from  the  worms.  This  phenomenon  was 
so  striking  that  it  was  studied  in  detail  as  to  the  method  of  occurrence. 
The  worms  utilized  in  these  observations  were  obtained  from  the  host 
24  hours  after  artificial  infection.  For  the  first  2  or  3  hours  after  the 
larvae  were  isolated  and  kept  at  room  temperature,  the  phenomenon 
was  but  seldom  observed.  Later,  epidemics  of  disintegrations  were  noted, 
and  worms  at  various  stages  of  degeneration  were  readily  found.  The 
first  sign  of  the  process  is  a  granulation  of  the  worm  at  one  end,  more 
often  at  the  anterior  end.  This  is  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the 
granules,  the  worm  becoming  gradually  smaller.  Occasionally  the 
writer  noted  parasites  in  which  the  two  ends  had  degenerated  and  the 

middle  part  was  still  intact.  The 
wave  of  disintegration  spreads  slowly, 
and  involves  not  only  the  internal  or- 
gans, but  the  cuticle  as  well.  In  this 
respect,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the 
process  differs  from  disintegration 
induced  by  potassium  cyanid. 

The  writer  was  at  first  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  absence  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  of  the  host  was  per- 
haps responsible  for  the  degenerative 
changes  of  the  worms.  However, 
even  when  the  worms  were  kept  in 
salt  solution  to  which  the  intestinal 
contents  of  the  host  were  added  the 
process  still  occurred. 

Several  interesting  speculations 
suggest  themselves  in  this  connection. 
The  degeneration  may  perhaps  be  associated  with  a  failure  to  undergo 
successful  molting.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  worms  which  have 
been  stimulated  by  certain  factors  of  the  intestinal  enviroimient  should, 
after  sudden  removal  from  that  environment,  undergo  degenerative 
changes.  There  is  a  further  possibility  that  the  lack  of  proper  food  may 
check  the  impulse  to  growth  and  development,  and  lead  to  the  process 
of  degeneration.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  concomitant  with  the 
growth  of  these  parasites  they  liberate  toxic  substances  which  in  an 
artificial  environment  exert  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  parasites  them- 
selves. The  last  hypothesis  can  be  subjected  to  experimental  verifica- 
tion and  the  writer  hopes  to  study  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  connection 
with  studies  which  are  now  in  progress  on  the  possible  presence  of  toxic 
substances  in  the  sera  of  hosts  harboring  trichina.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Tallqvist  (7)  found  in  Bothriocephalus  latiis  a  proteolytic  ferment 
which  was  capable  of  destroying  the  proglottids  of  that  tapeworm. 
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Pio.  X.— Skeleton  outlines  of  two  dwarfed  trichi- 
nae after  the  first  molt  outside  of  the  host  and 
of  two  unmolted  larvse  from  the  tame  host 
about  z8  hours  after  artificial  infection. 
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Fw.  t.'-Trichina  spi- 
ralis: Outline  draw^ 
ing  of  a  larva  in  the 
act  of  molting  out- 
side of  the  host. 


DWARFS  PRODUCED  IN  CULTURE  DISHES 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  on  the  molting  of  the  larvae  in  cul- 
ture dishes  it  was  found  that  sometimes  after  the  first  molt  the  parasite 
is  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  unmolted  larva  (fig. 
1,3).  These  dwarfs  maintain  their  vitality  for  some  time  after  the 
molt,  although  they  appear  to  be  exceedingly  sluggish. 
Their  tissues,  too,  are  not  as  transparent  as  the  tissues 
of  normal  larvse  after  the  first  molt.  In  fact  the 
worm  as  a  whole  is  darker  in  color  and  presents  a 
very  compact  appearance.  It  is  possible  that  the 
decrease  in  rize  is  a  result  of  food  deprivation  in- 
.  volved  in  the  removal  of  the  parasites  from  their  nor- 
mal environment  to  a  cultiure  dish.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  under  such  conditions  a  second  molt 
should  be  initiated  almost  immediately  after  the 
casting  off  of  the  first  cuticle.  The  outline  of  the  worm  shown  in  figure 
3  is  of  a  dwarf  larva  of  TrichineUa  spiralis  in  the  course  of  the  second 
molt.  The  parasite  was  obtained  18  hours  after  artificial  infection, 
and  the  observation  was  made  about  4  hours  after  the  worm  had  been 
kept  at  room  temperature. 

CHANGE  IN  RESISTANCE  OP  INTESTINAL  TRICHINA 

A  number  of  investigators  have  been  struck  by  the  marked  powers  of 
the  intact  larvae  to  resist  various  unfavorable  conditions.     Davaine  (j) 

states  that  he  kept  larvae  isolated 
from  the  muscles  aUve  in  fresh  water 
for  a  month.  The  same  writer  also 
notes  that  after  having  reached  the 
adult  stage  in  the  intestine  this  re- 
sistance is  lost,  and  that  the  worms 
perish  in  fresh  water  within  one  hour. 
The  present  writer  has  observed 
that  the  decapsuled  larvae  are  very 
tolerant  to  distilled  water,  concen- 
trated sodium-chlorid  solutions,  weak 
solutions  of  alcohol  (35  per  cent), 
potassium  cyanid,  acids,  and  many 
other  toxic  agents.  After  the  first  molt  as  well  as  after  subsequent  molts, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  while  the  molt  is  in  progress,  the  tolerance  of  the 
larvae  is  suddenly  reversed  and  is  replaced  by  a  marked  sensitiveness. 
Distilled  water  is  highly  toxic  to  them  and  brings  about  their  death  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  parasites  have  lost  their  tolerance  for  acid,  and  suc- 
cumb very  rapidly  to  very  weak  dilutions  (999  cc.  of  water  and  i  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  add,  sp.  gr.  1.19)     This  marked  sensitiveness  character- 


Pio.  3. — Trichma  spiroUs:  Outline  drawing  of  a 
dwarf  larva  after  the  first  molt  outside  of  the 
host.     The  beginning  of  the  second  molt  is 
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izes  the  intestinal  forms  at  the  various  stages  of  their  development.  The 
effects  of  potassitmi  cyanid  on  the  intact  larvae  and  on  the  molting  fonns 
have  been  studied  espedally  with  a  view  of  determining  changes  in  the 
resistance  of  the  parasites  at  various  stages  of  their  life  history. 

These  studies  have  yielded  interesting  data  which  the  writer  expects  to 
present  in  a  separate  paper.    The  poison  causes  a  disintegration  in  the 
tissues  of  the  worms  without  influencing  their  general  outline,  due  un- 
doubtedly to  the  cuticle  remaining  unaffected.     Moreover,  the  wonns 
exhibit  a  differential  sensibility  to  the  poison  along  the  major  axis,  the 
wave  of  disintegration  in  the  intact  decapsuled  larvae  starting  at  the         ^ 
anterior  end  and  proceeding  posteriorly.    When  the  head  end  shows  a 
marked  paling  of  the  protoplasm  accompanied  by  the  b^^inning  of  gran-.        j 
ular  degeneration  the  posterior  end  of  the  worm  is  normal  as  to  color  and 
transparency.    The  maturing  larvae  as  well  as  the  sexually  ripe  spedmens 
taken  from  the  small  intestine  are  not  only  more  susceptible  to  potassium 
C3ranid  and  perish  almost  instantaneously  in  dilutions  in  which  the  decap- 
suled larvae  survive  for  several  hours,  but  show  a  complete  reversal  of 
axial  susceptibility  by  being  affected  in  the  posterior  end,  the  wave  of 
disintegration  grsuiually  moving  toward  the  anterior  region.     In  Tricki- 
nella  spiralis  the  posterior  region  consists  largely  of  reproductive  cells 
which,  as  growth  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine,  divide  very  rapidly 
and  produce  thousands  of  germ  cells.     In  fact,  the  development  of  the 
larvae  in   the  small  intestine   is  essentially  a  sexual  metamorphosis 
characterized  by  a  rapid  division  of  the  germ  cells  and  the  maturation  of 
the  latter,  accompanied  by  the  iq>pearance  of  the  accessory  reproductive 
organs.    It  is  rather  signiScant  that  while  these  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  larvae  the  axial  susceptibility  of  the  worms  to  such  a  depressing  agent 
as  potassium  cyanid  should  show  the  decided  reversal  described  above. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  these  facts  are  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
views  expressed  by  Child — ^namely,  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
susceptibility  to  d^ressing  influences  and  the  d^;ree  of  metabolic 
activity.* 

How  can  the  sudden  change  in  susceptibility  of  the  worms  to  toxic 
agents  be  accounted  for  ?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  the  intact  larvae 
exhibit  a  differential  sensibility  to  potassium  c)ranid  along  their  major 
axis,  the  cuticle  as  the  all-important  factor  underlying  the  resistance  of 
the  worms  to  toxic  substances  must  be  eliminated.  The  fact  that  the  dis- 
integration of  the  parasites  under  the  influence  of  potassium  cyanid  is  not 
haphazard  but  f  ollovi^  a  definite  course  is  direct  evidence  that  the  disin- 
tegration is  a  reaction  between  the  tissues  and  the  poison  independent  of 
the  permeability  of  the  cuticle,  and  that  the  rate  of  reaction  varies  in 
different  regions  of  the  worm.    The  reversal  of  susceptibility  in  the 

1  Child  Iwt  published  iiti]iicnN]tpAf>en  dealing  with  this  problem.    His  views  are  samnwrised  in  t«o 
books  dted  ia  the  listoC  rdercnocs  (i.  s). 
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intestina '  f onns  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  tissues  of 
the  organism  are  not  passive  but  take  an  active  part  in  the  reaction.  The 
increased  susceptibility  of  the  intestinal  worms  to  potassium  cyanid  is 
also  probably  independent  of  the  cuticle  since  this  increased  suscepti- 
bility expresses  itself  in  many  other  ways  which  are  more  or  less  independ- 
ent of  permeability  of  the  membranes  of  the  worms  to  substances  in  solu- 
tion. The  loss  of  tolerance  of  the  intestinal  worms  to  cold,  their  failure 
to  survive  outside  of  the  host  for  any  length  of  time,  their  sudden  disin- 
tegration in  salt  solution,  and  the  gradual  reappearance,  though  to  a 
markedly  lesser  degree,  of  their  tolerance  to  various  conditions  would 
indicate  that  the  differences  in  susceptibility  between  the  intact  larvae 
and  the  rapidly  developing  forms  are  due  to  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  latter  as  a  result  of  the  restmiption  of  differentiation  and  development. 
The  enc)rsted  larvae  are  quite  inactive  under  normal  conditions.  They 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  in  size,  but  maintain  a  morphological  balance 
which  must  have  its  basis  in  a  delicate  adjustment  between  their  nutri- 
tive income  and  their  outgo  as  a  result  of  their  processes  of  oxidation  and 
excretion.  With  the  restunption  of  growth  and  further  differentiation  in 
the  small  intestine,  the  physiological  adjustment  between  income  and  outgo 
rapidly  breaks  down,  their  constructive  metabolism  running  far  ahead  of 
the  destructive  processes.  This  leads  to  an  increase  in  size  of  the  animal 
and  to  a  differentiation  of  organs  not  developed  in  the  enc3rsted  larvae. 
The  intestinal  forms  in  the  early  stages  are  thus  characterized  by  a 
period  of  rapid  growth  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  physiologically 
younger  than  the  encysted  forms.  Under  the  intestinal  influences  they 
experience  a  rejuvenescence,  exhibiting  a  high  metabolism  which  decreases 
again  with  age.  Parallel  with  their  aging  they  become  more  tolerant  to 
adverse  conditions.  In  other  words,  in  the  intestine  the  larvae  recom- 
mence a  typical  life  cycle,  marked  at  first  by  a  period  of  rapid  growth  and 
an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  unfavorable  external  conditions,  and  followed 
by  a  period  of  relative  stability  and  gradually  by  a  reduction  in  sus- 
<ieptibility  to  adverse  influences. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  INDUCE  MOLTING  IN  THE  LARViE  ARTIFICALLY  FREED 
FROM  THEIR  CAPSULES 

Trichinella  spiralis  is  particularly  remarkable  in  its  lack  of  host  speci- 
ficity. It  is  capable  of  reaching  maturity  in  almost  any  mammalian 
host  and  is  even  able  to  develop  in  the  intestine  of  birds.  This  adapta- 
bility to  a  varied  environment  would  indicate  that  the  factors  favorable 
for  its  development  are  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  the  intestine 
of  warm-blooded  vertebrates,  such  as  temperature,  food,  alkalinity,  etc. 
It  therefore  appeared  to  the  writer  that  it  would  not  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  induce  the  larvae  isolated  from  their  cysts  to  molt  on  artificial 
media.    Thus  far  all  efforts  have  proved  futile,  but  the  work  is  being 
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continued  with  the  hope  that  a  medium  may  be  found  in  which  the  larvs 
will  be  capable  of  undergoing  the  molt  that  normally  occurs  a  short  time 
after  they  reach  the  intestine  in  the  usual  course  of  events  when  they 
are  swallowed. 

In  looking  through  the  literature  relating  to  trichinosis  the  writer  has 
found  but  scant  references  to  experiments  on  the  possibility  of  causing  the 
development  of  the  decapsuled  larvae  of  Trichinella  spiralis  invitro.  Fiedler 
(4)  placed  pieces  of  trichinous  meat  in  the  gut  of  a  freshly  killed  rabbit 
He  tied  the  gut  at  both  ends  and  placed  it  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  25® 
to  28®  R.  Within  five  days  the  gut  was  opened  biit  the  trichinae  appeared  to 
be  unaffected.  Pagenstecher  (5)  states  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  causing 
T,  spiralis  to  develop  by  means  of  artificial  gastric  juice.  This  investi- 
gator also  placed  a  portion  of  intestine  containing  trichinae  in  a  sugar 
solution  at  body  temperature  for  24  hours,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  worms.  Davaine  (3)  states  that  he  convinced  himself  that  trichina 
do  not  develop  outside  of  the  host  in  water  or  in  any  other  medium. 

Among  the  media  tried  by  the  writer  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Pure  blood  serum  (of  rodents),  blood  serum  diluted  with  salt  solution, 
pancreatin  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  medium,  neutral  broth,  alkaline  broth 
and  various  sugar  broths,  mixtures  of  pancreatin  with  various  broths, 
and  contents  from  the  small  intestine  mixed  with  salt  solution.  The 
parasites  obtained  from  trichinous  meat  by  artificial  digestion  were 
washed  in  salt  solution  and  in  weak  alcohol  in  order  to  eliminate  bacterial 
decomposition  of  the  media.  The  latter  were  inoculated  with  the  para- 
sites taken  up  in  a  sterile  pipette  with  a  little  sterile  salt  solution  and 
then  placed  in  an  incubator  at  body  temperature.  The  most  favorable 
results  have  been  obtained  with  mixtures  of  blood  serum  and  salt  solu- 
tion and  with  dextrose  broth.  In  the  serum  and  serum  dilutions  the 
larvae  lived  considerably  longer  than  when  kept  in  physiological  salt 
solution  at  incubator  temperature,  exhibited  marked  activities,  and  in 
one  case  there  were  indications  of  molting.  Certain  changes  in  structure 
were  noted  which  can  not  be  definitely  described.  The  cuticle  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  worm  had  entirely  disappeared. 

In  dextrose  broth  the  larvae  were  still  alive  and  active  after  24  hotixs 
at  a  temperature  of  38®  C,  and  continued  alive  for  two  dajrs  at  room 
temperature,  whereas  in  plain  broth  and  in  other  sugar  broths,  as  well 
•as  in  neutral  media,  such  as  various  salt  solutions,  they  died  before  24 
hours  had  elapsed.  In  one  case  larvae  kept  in  an  alkaline  pancreatin 
solution  w€^  found  to  exhibit  tmusual  advity,  including  intestinal 
peristalsis. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

(i)  The  larvae  of  Trichinella  spiralis  do  not  linger  in  the  stomach  of 
the  host  after  they  are  freed  from  their  capsules,  but  pass  into  the 
small  intestine. 
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(2)  The  passage  of  the  larvae  through  the  stomach  does  not  stimulate 
them  to  further  growth  and  development,  and  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  intes- 
tine is  insufficient  to  initiate  those  processes  which  lead  to  sexual  maturity. 

(3)  Larvae  from  the  intestine  that  have  not  yet  been  stimulated  to 
further  development  become  tightly  coiled  when  removed  from  the  host 
and  placed  in  a  physiological  salt  solution,  but  those  which  have  been 
stimulated  to  development  apparently  lose  the  power  of  becoming 
tightly  coiled  under  similar  conditions. 

(4)  Larvae  which  have  been  stimulated  to  further  development  in  the 
intestine  will  molt  even  after  being  removed  from  that  organ.  The 
molting  process  may  be  hastened  by  high  temperatures  and  suppressed 
by  low  temperatures. 

(5)  Larvae  which  have  not  yet  been  stimulated  to  further  development 
in  the  small  intestine  can  not  be  caused  to  molt  by  a  high  temperature. 

(6)  With  the  beginning  of  development  in  the  small  intestine  the  larvae 
lose  the  power  of  surviving  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  outside  of  the 
host.  They  afterward  become  more  persistent,  however,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  increasing  age. 

(7)  When  removed  from  the  host  within  24  hours  after  artificial  infec- 
tion intestinal  trichinae  often  undergo  spontaneous  disintegration  which 
may  be  due  to  the  sudden  change  of  environment,  lack  of  food,  or  possibly 
the  liberation  of  toxic  substances  which  affect  the  parasites  while  in  an 
artificial  medium. 

(8)  Larvae  which  molt  after  removal  from  the  host  have  been  observed 
occasionally  to  decrease  in  size.  It  is  suggested  that  the  dwarfed  condi- 
tion is  possibly  due  to  lack  of  food. 

(9)  After  the  first  and  subsequent  molts  the  tolerance  of  the  larvae  to 
various  toxic  agents  is  replaced  by  a  marked  sensitiveness  to  such  agents 
which  decreases,  however,  with  advancing  age. 

(10)  Under  the  influence  of  potassium  cyanid  the  worms  undergo  dis- 
integration and  exhibit  susceptibility  to  the  poison  along  the  major  axis 
which  in  the  growing  forms  appears  to  be  greatest  in  regions  where  growth 
takes  place  most  rapidly. 

(11)  Modifications  in  the  permeability  of  the  cuticle  do  not  appear  to 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  changes  in  susceptibility.  The  dhanges 
probably  result  from  a  reorganization  of  the  protoplasm  coincident  with 
growth,  differentiation,  and  age. 

(12)  Attempts  to  induce  molting  in  the  larvae  which  have  been  decap- 
suled  by  artificial  digestion  and  afterwards  kept  in  vitro  under  various 
conditions  have  thus  far  failed  to  3deld  successful  results. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  GREENSAND  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  POTASSIUM  FOR  PLANT  CULTURE 

By  RODNSY  H.  Trub,  Physiologist  in  Charge,  and  Prbd  W.  Gsisb,  Scimtific  Assistant, 
Drug-Plant,  Poisonous-Plant,  Physiological,  and  Fermentation  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION 

The  practice  of  applying  to  farm  lands  deposits  known  under  the 
broad  term  "marl''  has  a  long  history  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
Among  those  deposits  occurring  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  region  from  New 
Jersey  to  "Virginia  are  the  so-called  "greensands"  which  soon  after  the 
American  Revolution  came  into  extensive  use  as  fertilizers.  These 
greensands  were  sometimes  found  as  relatively  pure  glauconite,  but 
perhaps  oftener  contained  more  or  less  abundant  quantities  of  fossil 
shells.  The  lime  component  was  frequently  sufficient  to  give  to  these 
deposits  the  character  of  real  marls. 

Analyses  of  New  Jersey  greensands  made  by  Seybert  *  in  1822  showed 
that  iron,  silica,  and  potash  are  present  in  pure  greensand.  Samples  of 
greensand  marl  were  found  to  contain  in  addition  varying  quantities  of 
lime,  phosphates,  and  other  constituents.  The  value  of  these  deposits 
as  fertilizers  was  variously  ascribed  by  different  investigators  to  the 
lime,  the  iron,  and  the  phosphates  present.  Since,  however,  it  was  not 
<fefinitely  determined  until  the  early  sixties  that  potassium  is  necessary 
for  plant  growth,  the  presence  of  this  element  could  be  only  suspected 
to  have  connection  with  the  valuable  properties  observed. 

That  great  gains  were  seen  in  crops  following  the  appUcation  of  green- 
sands and  of  greensand  marls  was  the  usual  experience,  and  the  practice 
of  "marling''  during  the  quiet  winter  months  became  the  rule  in  those 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  in  which  the  deposits  were  easy  of 
access.  This  practice  grew  to  very  great  proportions  in  a  number  of 
regions,  railroads  even  being  built  in  New  Jersey  to  haul  marl  from  pits 
3delding  a  product  of  high  reputation  out  into  the  adjacent  country. 

The  digging  and  carting  of  these  heavy  deposits,  however,  was  a 
severe  drain  on  labor,  and  when  in  the  sixties  concentrated  soluble 
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fertilizers  were  introduced  the  use  of  these  marls  quickly  fell  o£f.    At 
the  present  day  they  are  practically  neglected. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND   NATURE   OP  GREENSAND   DEPOSITS 

These  deposits  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain 
lying  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  "fall  line/'  where  they  are  oftentimes 
extensively  exposed  by  the  rivers  which  cut  this  line.  The  most  impor- 
tant greensand  deposits  of  the  eastern  States  extend  from  Navesink 
Heights  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  a  region 
below  the  James  River  southeast  of  Richmond. 

The  materials  vary  in  appearance  from  greenish  black  when  the 
greensand  is  fairly  pure  to  a  grayish  color,  which  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  shells  and  sand  present.  Greensand  (glauconite)  can 
usually  be  demonstrated  as  small  rounded  grains,  black  or  greenish  in 
color,  present  in  the  earth  embedding  the  shells  as  a  matrix  and  filling 
the  hollows  of  the  shells.  The  grains  leave  a  green  streak  when  rubbed 
on  hard  paper  with  a  knife  blade. 

Especially  prominent  in  many  Virginia  deposits  is  an  overl3dng  layer 
of  somewhat  different  character,  called  by  Edmund  Ruffin  "olive  earth." 
This  material,  while  not  a  greensand  deposit,  must  be  considered  prac- 
tically as  a  part  of  it,  since  it  must  usually  be  dealt  with  before  the 
underlying  greensand  deposits  can  be  reached.  These  olive  earths 
frequently  contain  sufficient  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phos- 
phates to  give  them  considerable  value. 

CHEMICAL   COMPOSITION   OP   GREENSAND   DEPOSITS 

Typical  deposits  from  both  New  Jersey  and  A^iginia  were  collected 
for  this  work  and  analyzed  with  special  reference  to  the  constituents 
generally  recognized  as  having  major  importance  for  plant  growth.^ 
The  materials  used  in  the  culture  experiments  reported  below  gave  the 
results  seen  in  Table  I. 

>  Mr.  Otb  P.  BtedcChcmint  Blolodst.  and  Mr.Jamci  W.  Kdly, Cbanical  Tednicfan.  cf  tUs Oflkc; 
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Tabls  I. — Analyses  cf  greensand  deposits  used  in  experimenis 


I.  Greensand,  Conrtland,  Hanover 
County,  Va 

3.  Greensand,  Red  Bank,  Monmouth 
County.N.  J 

3.  Greensand  marl.  Red  Bank,  Mon- 

mouth County,  N.  J 

4.  Greensand  marl,  Hanover  County, 

Va 

5.  Greensand  marl,  near  Tunstall,  New 

Kent  County,  Va 

6.  Greensand  marl,  mixture  of  equal 

parts  of  No.  4  and  5 


Calcium 
oodd. 


Percent, 
0-33 

1-75 

7.45 

12.50 
^.ao 

10185 


Photpho- 

rus 
pcntoodd. 


Percent. 

a  16 

•95 
1-25 

•17 

•33 
•25 


Sulphur 
trioadd. 


Percent, 
a  37 

Trace. 

Absent 

•50 
.26 

.38 


Potftniuin  oxid. 


Solubte 
in  dilute 
hydro* 
chloric 


Per  cent, 
2.65 

6.80 

6. 10 

1.85 

'•35 
1.60 


Total 
potas- 


oxid 
present* 


Percent. 
5-76 

7- 63 

6.77 

3.  16 

I- 52 
1.84 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS 

The  purpose  of  the  experimental  work  reported  here  was  to  ascertain 
whether  these  deposits  are  capable  of  serving  as  a  useful  source  of  potas- 
sium for  growing  plants,  and  if  so,  how  promptly  the  potassium  becomes 
available.  It  is  shown  clearly  in  the  above  analjrses  and  in  scores  of 
others  to  be  found  in  the  extensive  literature  that  potassium  is  present 
in  greensands  in  considerable  quantity,  but  earlier  investigations  tended 
to  show  that  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  rather  stable  silicate  the  avail- 
ability of  which  for  plant  uses  has  been  called  in  question.* 

In  order  to  gain  time  and  the  better  to  control  conditions  of  work,  pot 
experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  department  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  (1917-18).  Glazed  earthen  pots  of  the  ordinary  6- 
inch  type  were  first  used,  but  it  was  found  that  the  glazing  was  usually 
checked  by  many  fine  cracks  which  reached  through  the  surface  of  the 
glaze.  The  pots  themselves  were  found  to  furnish  soluble  impurities, 
amcmg  them  potassium  compounds,  in  such  quantities  as  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  type  of  container.  Common  porous  pots,  well  soaked 
in  hot  parafiin,  the  surplus  of  which  was  quickly  drained  off  while  still 
hot,  gave  satisfactory  results.    The  saucers  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  purest  obtainable  sand  was  used  as  a  solid  medium.  A  grade 
known  as  "crushed  quartz"  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  when  submitted 
to  rather  searching  tests. 

The  best  chemicals  were  used  in  making  up  the  culture  solutions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  was  expected  to  give  results  of 
practical  value,  wheat  (Triticum  aestivum)  and  red  clover  (Trifolium 
pratense)  were  chosen  as  suitable  test  plants. 

'  It  ifaonld  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  problems  <rf  this  natura  that  the  plam'8  opeimtions  are 
not  bounded  by  the  timits  which  prevail  in  chemical-laboratory  tests,  and  icactUms  that  are  difficult  in  tlw 
test  tAc  are  sometimes  easily  performed  by  the  living  plant. 
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As  a  source  for  the  necessary  nutrient  salts  a  formula  of  culture  solu- 
tion worked  out  by  Shive  ^  for  wheat  was  made  use  of.  ^nce  no  sum- 
larly  tested  formula  for  clover  culture  was  available,  the  same  solutun 
was  used  for  the  clover  experiments.  Shive's  solution  (Rfi^  was  made 
up  on  the  following  baste: 

Botaaaitun  pho^hate  (KHfPOJ o.oiSo  mole  in  i  liter  of  aolntioii. 

Caldtun  nitrate  [Ca(NOt)a) 0059  mole  in  i  liter  of  lohitiQn. 

liagneaitim  sulphate  (lilgS04) 0150  mole  in  i  liter  of  sohitioiL 

AH  salts  are  calculated  as  water-free. 

In  this  solution  we  should  expect  to  have  whatever  mineral  materials 
are  necessary  for  wheat  plants  in  proportion  and  concentration  found  by 
culture  test  to  be  most  fitting. 

To  get  a  standard  with  which  to  conq>are  the  results  obtained  with  tk 
maris,  a  series  of  culture  solutions  was  made  up  on  the  basb  of  SUve's 
solution  so  modified  as  to  supply  the  potassium  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
mon salts  of  commerce.  These  in  very  impure  form  have  furnished  a 
large  part  of  the  potassium  present  in  the  commercial  fertilizers  of  the 
past  and  should  give  results  up  to  which  marls  should  measure  if  tky 
are  to  be  substituted  for  these  salts  as  equally  satisfactory  sources  d 
agricultural  potassium. 

It  is  wen  known  that  potassium  absorption  is  g^reatest  during  the  time 
when  increase  in  volume  is  the  predominant  feature  of  plant  develop- 
ment; hence,  chiefly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  life  of  the  plants. 
The  experiments,  therefore,  were  not  continued  to  maturity,  the  crop 
being  harvested  and  dried  for  comparison  after  a  growth  period  of  eight 
weeks  from  the  planting  of  the  seed. 

The  pots,  nearly  filled  with  sand,  were  well  watered  with  the  desired 
culture  solutions  in  case  all  constituents  were  soluble,  and  the  seeds  of 
wheat  or  red  clover  were  immediately  planted.  The  use  of  a  surplus  of 
solution  was  avoided  in  order  that  materials  might  not  be  washed  down 
into  the  saucers  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plants. 

In  the  case  of  the  slowly  soluble  greensands  the  quantity  of  mateiial 
needed  was  weighed  out  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dry  sand.  These 
mixtures  were  put  into  the  pots  and  irrigated  with  culttue  solutions fiom 
which  all  sources  of  potassium  were  omitted.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way 
to  find  out  whether  the  greensand  materials  could  3deld  useful  potassimn 
rapidly  enough  to  permit  the  plants  to  make  growth.  Control  culture 
in  which  all  nutrients  but  potassium  were  present  gave  a  measure  of  the 
gain  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  salt  or  of  the  greensand.  Other 
controls  with  complete  culture  solutions,  which  would  be  expected  to 
yield  the  most  favorable  results  were  provided. 

1  SBIVB,  John  W.      A  THRBS-SAIT   NtnmKMT.tOLUIION  FOB  PUUITt.     /•  AlBCr.  JOttT.  Bot,  T. ^M« 
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RESULTS  WITH  POTASSIUM  SALTS 

Culture  solutions  containing  potassium,  whether  supplied  in  the 
form  of  the  common  salts  or  as  greensands  or  marls,  were  made  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  potassium  supplied  to  a  volume  of 
soil  having  a  surface  of  i  acre  and  a  depth  of  i  foot.  In  the  case  of  the 
slowly  soluble  deposits  this  gives  a  measure  of  direct  applicaUlity.  For 
the  salt  solutions  the  relation  is  less  usual,  but  is  still  a  practicable  way 
of  calculating  concentration.  The  potassium  content  in  each  case  was 
calculated  on  the  quantity  known  by  analysis  or  formula  to  be  present, 
solubility  not  being  considered. 

In  Table  II  are  given  data  showing  the  growth  made  by  Turkey  Red 
wheat  and  red  clover  in  a  series  of  pot  sand  cultures  in  which  the  potassium 
demand  was  supplied  by  the  common  salts.  The  concentration  of  potas- 
sium in  each  culture  is  given  in  the  number  of  pounds  applied  per  acre- 
foot.  The  weights  of  wheat  tops  and  red-dover  tops  in  an  airndry  con- 
dition are  given  in  other  c(dumns.  The  plants  were  harvested  eight 
weeks  after  planting  (see  PI.  33). 

Tabids  II. — Results  of  the  grawih  cf  wheat  and  red  clover  in  qttartz-sand  cultures,  with 
potassium  supplied  by  common  soluble  salts 


QiUtfU  Mnd  phis  potassium  sources. 

Potassium 

(pounds  per 

acfe). 

Wheat  tops 
(airdry). 

Red-dover  topa 

(air-dry). 

Control: 
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In  the  control  solutions,  a  rough  idea  of  the  growth  that  can  be  made 
on  the  reserve  potassium  stored  in  the  seeds  is  shown  in  the  first  line,  in 
which  sand  and  a  nutrient  solution  containing  no  potassium  were  present 
In  the  second  line  the  development  made  in  the  complete  Shive  culture 
solution  gives  what  should  be  a  maximum  result.  It  is  but  fair  to  point 
out  that  in  working  out  this  formula  Shive  used  wheat,  for  which  it 
was  the  most  favorable  combination  he  obtained.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  red  clover  might  prosper  better  in  a  somewhat  different  combination. 
Since,  however,  no  carefully  worked  out  data,  such  as  Shive  has  given 
for  wheat,  were  known  for  clover,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  same  solution 
for  both  plants  in  the  belief  that  this  same  solution  would  be  favorable, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  favorable  that  might  be  found. 

As  a  general  outstanding  feature  of  this  series  it  will  be  noted  that 
growth  decreases  as  concentration  increases.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  concentrations  lie  between  the  maximum  and  the  toxic,  contrasting 
sharply,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  slowly  soluble  marls  and  greensands. 
A  number  of  cases  seem  to  call  for  comment. 

For  both  the  potassium-nitrate  and  potassium-phosphate  series  it 
aeems  likely  that  the  minimum  concentration  of  88.6  pounds  of  potassium 
per  acre  is  the  most  favorable  one  offered  for  wheat,  the  increase  in 
quantity  of  salt  being  accompanied  by  a  decreasing  growth.  In  the  case 
of  the  clover  433.2  pounds  of  potassium,  offered  as  potassium  phosphate, 
is  a  little  more  favorable  than  88.6  pounds,  indicating  that  neither  of 
these  quantities  is  injuriously  high. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  all  nitrate  cultures  except  the  most  concen- 
trated the  growth  of  the  Shive  control  is  equaled  or  exceeded,  whereas  in 
no  clover  culture  was  the  control  quite  equaled. 

In  the  case  oi  potassium  chlorid  and  potassium  sulphate  a  somewhat 
different  result  appears.  In  no  culture  with  either  wheat  or  clover  con- 
taining either  salt  was  the  growth  made  in  the  Shive  control  equaled. 
A  further  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  maximum  growth  of 
wheat  was  found  in  higher  concentrations,  866.4  pounds  of  potassium 
in  potassium  chlorid  and  433.2  pounds  in  potassium  sulphate,  indicating 
that  the  most  favorable  concentration  lies  somewhere  in  the  range  here 
covered  and  that  reduced  growth  in  the  less  concentrated  members  d 
the  series  is  not  due  to  harmful  concentration  of  salts.  In  the  case  of 
the  clover  the  best  result  with  potassium  chlorid  is  seen  in  the  greatest 
dilution,  and  a  more  favorable  result  still  might  have  been  gained  had  a 
still  smaller  quantity  of  this  salt  been  used.  In  the  case  of  potassium  sul- 
phate the  b^t  result  is  seen  in  higher  concentration,  866.4  powii<Js  per 
acre. 

Since  the  two  latter  salts  have  a  greater  commercial  significance  in 
connection  with  the  commercial  potassium  supply,  it  is  of  especial  un- 
portance  to  note  the  results  following  their  use. 
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It  is  dear  that  potassium  nitrate  is  able  to  supply  something  that  gives 
this  salt  an  advantage  clearly  not  derived  from  the  potassium  content 
solely.  It  is  probable  that  the  nitrate  ion  contributed  a  favorable  action 
lacking  to  the  other  potassium  salts  used. 

As  a  practical  means  of  meeting  the  potassium  need  this  could  hardly 
be  considered  a  practicable  resource  under  present  conditions. 

RESULTS  WITH  GREENSANDS  AND  GREENSAND  MARLS 

A  chemical  study  of  the  composition  of  greensand  deposits  shows  a 
wide  variation  not  only  in  the  materials  present  but  likewise  presents 
almost  every  possible  combination  in  proportions  present.  While  potas- 
sium, silica,  and  iron  are  ever-present  constituents  of  glauconite,  with  it 
are  oftentimes  found  sulphates  and  phosphates,  the  latter  sometimes  in 
considerable  quantity.  Calcium,  usually  present,  is,  of  course,  a  major 
constituent  in  the  marl  types. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  get  a  strict  basis  of  comparison  between  these 
complex  nuxtures  of  slowly-soluUe  materials  and  the  readily-soluUe 
pure  salts  above  reported.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  this  might  be 
done  by  suppl3ang  in  the  culture  solutions  with  which  the  pots  contain- 
ing these  sand  and  marl  mixtures  were  watered  sufficient  phosphates 
and  sulphates  to  supply  the  necessary  demand  of  the  rather  sparse 
plantings  made  in  the  pots.  Such  necessary  constituents  present  in 
quantities  sure  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  plants  would 
tend  to  reduce  or  efface  the  influence  of  additional  quantities  of  these 
substances  added  in  the  marls.  The  only  required  constituent  not  pres- 
ent in  the  basic  culture  solution  would  be  potassium,  which  would  of 
necessity  be  drawn  by  the  plants  from  the  marls  or  greensand,  if  they 
were  to  get  them  anywhere. 

After  deposits  from  several  regions,  chiefly  from  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey,  had  been  collected  and  analyzed,  certain  t3rpical  deposits  from 
both  States  were  selected  for  use  in  these  experiments.  Two  samples 
called  "greensand,"  becaude  of  the  low  lime  content  were  selected,  one 
from  each  State.  Two  samples  of  ''greensand  marl,"  containing  from 
7.45  to  12.50  per  cent  of  calcium  oxid  were  also  used,  one  from  New 
Jersey  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  two  from  Virginia.  All  are  low 
in  phosphates  and  sulphates  and  vary  widely  in  their  potassium  content. 

In  making  up  the  cultures  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  quan- 
tities of  marl  taken  cover  the  rates  of  application  customary  in  the  days 
of  "marling."  The  potassium  present  was  calculated,  not  on  the  more 
readily  available  portion  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  but 
on  the  total  potassium  present,  determined  by  the  hydrofluoric-  acid 
method.* 

>  H1CK8,  wnUam  B.,  and  Bah^y.  Reginald  K.    xbtbodb  of  analysu  of  orsbnsand.   In  U.  S.  GcoL 
Sorvey  Bui.  660-B,  p.  53.    zpz?* 
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In  Table  III  appear  the  results  obtained  with  wheat  and  red  clover 
recorded  as  in  Table  I  (see  PI.  34). 

TablS  III. — Results  of  the  growth  of  tdbtfoi  and  red  cUrver  in  quart*-sand  cultures,  w£k 
potassium  supplied  by  greensand  and  greensand  marls 
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Pamunkey  Valley,  Va.,  shell  marl: 
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Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  greensand,  lower  layer: 
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Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  marl,  upper  layer: 

I  ton  per  acre-foot 

5  tons  per  acre-foot 

10  tons  per  acre-foot 

3o  tons  per  acre-foot 

30  tons  per  acre-foot 


Total. 
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The  work  reported  in  Table  III  was  carried  out  in  two  series,  the 
Courtland  greensand  and  Pamunkey  shell  marl  with  their  controls,  pre- 
ceding the  experiment  with  the  two  Red  Bank  deposits  and  their  con- 
trols. It  is  believed,  however,  that  all  may  be  compared,  since  the 
surrounding  conditions  were  subject  to  no  significant  variation. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  owing  to  the  widely  varying  potassium  content 
of  these  deposits,  the  same  tonnage  applied  gave  widely  different  quanti- 
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tks  of  potasshun.  These  values  are  indicated  as  before  in  terms  of 
pounds  of  potassium  per  acre-foot. 

On  recalling  the  experiments  with  potassium-containing  salts  (Table 
II),  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  weight  of  tops  was  usually 
seen  in  the  weaker  solutions,  falling  off  as  the  concentration  was  in- 
creased. This  ¥^as  r^arded  as  being  due  to  the  harmful  action  of  the 
excess  salts. 

Here  the  case  is  in  general  the  opposite,  the  weight  of  tops  increasing 
as  the  quantity  of  marl  or  of  greensand  increases.  This  may  be  inter- 
preted as  being  due  to  the  increasing  quantity  of  potassium  obtained  by 
the  plants  from  the  greater  surface  of  the  potassium-yielding  particles. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  all  cases  except  in  that  of  the  Courtland  green- 
sand  the  potasfflum  demand  is  fully  satisfied  in  the  cultures  containing 
the  maximum  quantity  of  both  greensand  and  marl,  in  all  three  cases 
the  plants  approaching  or  exceeding  in  growth  the  corresponding  contrcd 
in  Shive's  complete  solution. 

It  will  be  further  noted  that  even  where  smaller  doses  of  marl  are  used 
(i  to  5  tons  per  acre-foot)  the  3deld  often  exceeds  the  result  obtained 
with  potassium  salts  in  their  most  favorable  concentration.  Thus  the 
poorest  yield  with  Red  Bank  greensand  (1.59  gm.  of  tops  with  an  applica- 
tion of  I  ton  per  acre-foot,  containing  126  pounds  of  potassium)  exceeds 
the  3deld  obtained  with  potassium  sulphate  (i  .53  gm.  with  433.2  potmds  of 
the  potassium  per  acre-foot),  and  almost  equals  the  best  yield  with  po- 
tassium chlorid  (1.65  gm.  with  866.4  pounds  per  acre-foot). 

In  all  cases  (Courtland  greensand  excluded)  the  best  results  with  marls 
and  greensands  exceed  the  best  results  with  potassium  salts  (potassium 
nitrate  excepted). 

A  comparison  of  the  total  growths  made  in  each  series  of  cultures  helps 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  each  material  in  the  quantities  here  used. 
Such  a  summary  is  given  in  Table  IV. 

TablS  IV. — Total  weights  of  wheat  and  red  clover  in  potassium  salts  and  greensand  marl 
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While  the  growth  made  in  cultures  in  which  the  potassium  demand  is 
satisfied  by  greensand  deposits  (the  poisonous  Courtland  greensand  ex- 
ceptea;  ^s  inarkedly  superior  to  that  contained  in  cultures  containing  tbe 
commoner  potassium  salts  (potassium  nitrate  excepted),  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  salts  a  majority  of  the  cultures  con- 
tain an  excess  of  salts,  whereas  in  the  marl  and  greensand  cultures  the 
concentration  rarely  exceeds  the  optimum  and  probably  still  less  ofteii 
attains  it. 

Concerning  Courtland  greensand,  so  often  excepted  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion, it  may  be  said  that  this  deposit  has  been  found  to  belong  to  the 
unusual  class  of  so-called  "poisonous  marls."  Since  this  is  a  veiy 
unusual  case  and  one  not  likely  to  be  often  encountered,  it  is  suflBcieat 
to  say  that  ground  limestone  added  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  or  more  to  the 
acre  seems  likely  to  render  this  greensand  a  useful  fertilizer  when  applied 
at  the  rate  of  i  to  5  tons  per  acre. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  been  shown  by  pot  experiments  carried  out  with  crushed  qtmrts 
and  Shive's  culture  solution  as  a  basis  that  greensands  and  greensand 
maris  from  Viiginia  and  New  Jersey  are  able  to  supply  sufficient  potas- 
sium to  satisfy  the  demand  of  Turkey  Red  wheat  and  red  clover  during 
the  first  two  months  of  their  growth.  This  enables  them  to  make  a  greater 
dry  weight  of  tops  than  was  seen  in  similar  cultures  in  which  the  potassium 
demand  was  supplied  by  potassium  chlorid,  potassium  sulphate,  and 
potassium  phosphate.  The  prompt  availability  of  sufficient  potassium  to 
meet  the  needs  of  many,  perhaps  most,  farm  crops  seems  to  be  indicated. 
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PLATE  33 

Sand  cultures  with  potassium  salts: 

A. — I,  Turkey  Red  wheat.    Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  nitrate. 
1 1  Control  in  culture  solution  containing  no  potassium, 
a,  Control  culture  in  complete  Shive  solution  (R5C,). 

3,  Culture  soltrtion,  88.6  pounds  of  potassium  per  acre. 

4,  Culture  soluticm,  433-3  pounds  of  potassium  per  acre. 

5,  Culture  soluticm,  866.4  pounds  of  potassium  per  acre. 

6,  Culture  soluticm,  1,772.8  pounds  of  potassium  per  acre. 

7,  Culture  solution,  9,659.3  pounds  of  potassium  per  acre. 

II,  Red  clover.     Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  nitrate.  Individual  cul- 
tures as  above  indicated. 
B.  —  I|  Turkey  Red  wheat.    Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  chlorid.    Individual 
cultures  as  above  indicated. 
II,  Red  clover.    Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  chlorid.    Individual  cul^ 
tures  as  above  indicated. 
C—  I|  Turkey  Red  wheat.   Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  sulphate. 

II,  Red  clover.     Potassium  supplied  in  potassium  sulphate.     Individual 
cultures  as  above  indicated. 
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PLATE  34 

Cultures  with  greensand  deposits: 

A.— Red  clover.   Potassium  supplied  in  gieensand  deposits  from  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
I,  Series  with  greensand  marl  from  upper  stratum. 
II,  Series  with  greensand  fn^i  lower  stratum. 

I — I,  Control  culture  solution  containing  no  potassium. 
II — I,  Control  culture.    Complete  Shive  solution  (R^Cs). 
I — 2,  Culture  solution  lacking  potiissium,  plus  i  ton  of  greensand  marl 

per  acre-foot. 
II — 2,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  i  ton  of  greensand  per 

acre-foot. 
I — ^3,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  5  to^is  of  greensand  marl 

per  acre-foot. 
U— 3,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  5  tons  of  greensand  per 

acre-foot. 
I — 4,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  10  tons  of  greensand 

marl  per  acre-foot, 
n— 4,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  20  tons  of  greensand  per 

acre-foot. 
I — ^5,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  20  tons  of  greensand  marl 

.    per  acre-foot. 
II — 5,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  20  tons  of  greensand  per 

acre-foot. 
I — 6,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  30  tons  of  greensand  marl 

per  acre-foot. 
II — 6,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  30  tons  of  greensand  per 
acre-foot. 
B. — ^Turkey  Red  wheat.     Potassium  supplied  in  greensand  deposits  from  Red 

Bank,  N.  J.    Designations  of  series  and  of  individual  cultures  as  above. 
C. —  I,  Turkey  Red  wheat.     Potassium   supplied  in  greensand  marl   from  Pa- 
munkey  Valley,  Va. 

1,  Control.    Culture  solution  containing  no  potassium. 

2,  Shive  solution,  complete. 

3,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  i  ton  of  greensand  marl  per 

acre-foot. 

4,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  5  tons  of  greensand  marl  per 

acre-foot. 

5,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  10  tons  of  greensand  marl 

per  acre-foot. 

6,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  20  tons  <^  greensand  marl 

per  acre-foot. 

7,  Culture  solution  lacking  potassium,  plus  30  tons  of  greensand  marl 

per  acre-foot. 
II,  Red  clover.    Potassium  supplied  in  greensand  marl  from  Pamunkey  Val- 
ley, Va.    Designatioiis  of  individual  cultures  as  in  C-I. 
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EFFECT  OF  FARM  MANURE  IN  STIMULATING  THE 
YIEI/DS  OF  IRRIGATED  FIEI<D  CROPS 

By  C.  S.  ScoPiBLD 

Agriculturist  in  Charge,  Western  Irrigation  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  cf  Agriculture 

LOCATION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS 

The  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  were  conducted  at  three  field 
stations  operated  by  Uie  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  These  stations  are 
all  located  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  fairly  represent  conditions 
in  that  portion  of  the  area  lying  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 

The  three  stations  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  Scottsbluff  Station,*  located 
on  the  North  Platte  Reclamation  Project,  north  of  Scottsbluff  and  east 
of  Mitchell,  Nebr.;  (2)  the  Belle  Fourche  Station,  located  on  the  Belle 
Fourche  Reclamation  Project,  about  30  miles  east  of  Belle  Fourche, 
near  the  town  of  Newell,  S.  Dak. ;  (3)  the  Huntley  Station,*  located  on 
the  Huntley  Reclamation  Project  about  20  miles  east  of  Billings,  near 
the  town  of  Huntley,  Mont. 

Each  of  these  stations  represents  a  large  section  of  irrigated  land,  not 
only  that  included  within  the  limits  of  individual  reclamation  projects 
but  even  more  extended  areas  which  are  adjacent  in  the  same  drainage 
basins.  The  climate  of  the  whole  section  is  essentially  semiarid  in  char- 
acter, with  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  about  14  inches,  most  of 
which  occurs  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  with  a  frost-free  grow- 
ing season  of  about  125  days.  The  altitude  of  Scottsbluff  is  4,000  feet, 
while  Belle  Fourche  and  Huntley  are  both  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  SOIL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  REGION 

The  agriculture  of  the  region  is  relatively  new,  there  having  been  very 
little  crop  production  prior  to  1890,  and  the  present  era  of  development 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  about  1900.  During  the  30  years  or  more 
preceding  the  b^;inning  of  crop  production,  the  r^on  was  utiUzed 
chiefly  as  range  land  for  cattle  and  horses.  In  recent  years,  despite  the 
extension  of  dry-farming  and  irrigation,  the  use  of  the  range  lands  for 
live-stock  production  has  continued,  and  this  industry  remains  an  impor- 
tant one  throughout  the  r^on. 

*  The  woik  of  thb  fidd  statkn  is  ootiducted  and  supported  ooopcntively  by  Uie  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Acrktikure  and  the  Nebraska  SUte  Bzperiment  SUtion. 

*The  work  at  this  fiekl  station  is  conducted  and  supported  cooperatively  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
aat  of  Agricnltiire  and  the  Montana  state  Experiment  Station. 
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The  mote  important  crops  of  irrigated  lands  of  the  r^on  are  aUaUa 
(Medicago  saHva),  cereals,  including  com  (Zea  tnays),  oats  {AvenasaMj, 
wheat  (TriUcum  aesHvum),  and  barley  (Hordeum  spp.),  sugar  beets 
(Beta  vulgaris) f  and  Irish  potatoes  (Solanum  tuberosum).  On  the  thne 
reclamation  projects  referred  to  above,  comprising  150,000  acres,  these 
crops  occupy  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  land,  in  the  following  proportions: 
Alfalfa,  43  per  cent;  cereals,  31  per  cent;  sugar  beets,  10  per  cent,  and 
potatoes,  3  per  cent. 

The  sdls  are  generally  very  productive,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
hazards  of  occasional  hail  storms  and  of  the  occurrence  of  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases,  abtmdant  crops  are  produced.  The  North  Platte 
Project,  which  includes  the  Scottsbluff  Station,  has  a  li^t  sandy  soil 
which  takes  water  readily  and  is  subject  to  wind  erosion  when  left 
exposed  without  a  plant  cover.  The  Belle  Fourche  sml  is  a  heavy  bhd 
day,  very  plastic  when  wet,  becoming  friable  on  drying,  when  large 
shrinkage  cracks  are  formed  through  which  water  penetrates  the  dry  soil 
rapidly.  The  soil  at  Huntley  is  not  quite  so  heavy  as  that  at  BeQe 
Fourche,  though  it  would  be  classed  as  a  day  loam.  It  is  very  produc- 
tive, except  where  the  salt  content  is  too  high. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS 

The  experiments  here  discussed  are  a  part  of  a  large  series  of  lotatioQ 
experiments  conducted  under  irrigation  at  each  of  the  three  stations. 
These  rotation  experiments  were  started  with  the  crop  season  of  1912 
and  have  been  continued  without  modification.  The  fidd  plots  indude 
X  ^^^^  each.  These  are  laid  out  in  series  which  are  separated  by  40-foot 
roads,  and  the  plots  in  the  series  are  separated  by  5-foot  alleys.  The 
plots  at  Scottsbluflf  are  132  feet  long  by  82.5  feet  wide.  Those  at  Bdlc 
Fourche  are  264  feet  long  by  41 .25  feet  wide,  and  those  at  Huntley  are  227 
feet  long  by  48  feet  wide. 

The  present  paper  deals  only  with  the  effect  of  manure  on  the  yields 
and  qualities  of  two  crops,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes,  at  tjie  three  stations 
for  the  6-year  period  1912  to  1917.  The  results  are  based  on  five  pairs  <rf 
rotations,  the  two  members  of  each  pair  differing  from  each  other  only  in 
that  farm  manure  is  applied  annually,  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  to 
one  crop  in  one  rotation,  and  no  manure  is  applied  to  the  other  rotation. 
Each  rotation  occupies  as  many  plots  as  there  ure  years  in  the  cyde,  so 
that  each  crop  is  represented  each  year.  The  crops  and  sequences 
involved  in  the  10  rotations  are  as  follows: 


Rotation  ao:  Pbtatoes;  sugar  beets. 
Rotation  21:  Potatoes  (manured);  sugar 

beets. 
Rotation  29:  Oats;  sugar  beets. 
Rotation  23 :  Oats;  sugar  beets  (manuied). 
Rotation  24:  Oats;  potatoes. 
Rotation  25:  Oats;  potatoes  (manured). 
Rotation  30:  Potatoes;  oats;  sugar  beets. 


Rotation  31 :  Pbtatoes;  oats;  sugar  beets 

(mantu^). 
Rotation  60:  Potatoes;  oats;  sugar  beets; 

alfalfa,  first  year;  alfalfa,  seooiid  year. 

alfalfa,  third  year. 
Rotation  61 :  Potatoes;  oats;  sugar  beets 

(manured);  alfalfa,  first  year;  alMa, 

second  year;  alfalfa,  third  year. 
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With  respect  to  any  given  plot  the  same  crop  recurs  with  each  cyde 
of  the  rotation.  Thus  in  the  six  years  since  191 2  the  crops  in  the  2-year 
rotations  have  been  on  the  same  plot  three  times,  those  in  the  3-year 
rotations  have  been  on  the  same  plot  twice,  while  in  the  6-year  rotations 
only  one  cyde  has  been  completed.  In  the  case  of  the  2-year  and  3-year 
rotations,  in  which  manure  is  applied  to  one  of  the  crops,  this  manured 
crop  has  received  each  year  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  manure  and 
in  addition  the  benefit  of  any  residual  effect  that  may  have  remained 
from  the  earlier  applications.  This  becomes  true  also  in  the  6-year 
rotations  after  the  completion  of  the  first  cyde. 

One  pair  of  the  2-year  rotations  and  the  pair  of  3-year  rotations 
include  both  sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  In  the  2-year  rotation,  No.  21, 
the  manure  is  applied  preceding  the  potatoes  and  the  beet  crop  that 
follows  gets  only  the  second-year  residual  effect  of  the  manure.  Jn  the 
3-year  rotation,  the  manure  is  applied  preceding  the  sugar  beets  and 
the  potatoes  recdve  the  second-year  residual  effect.  In  the  other 
rotations  the  effect  of  the  manure  is  noted  only  in  respect  to  the  crop 
which  immediatdy  follows  its  application. 

The  cultural  operations  used  with  these  rotations  are  only  such  as 
ordinary  good  farming  demands.  So  far  as  the  rotation  pairs  are  con- 
cerned, all  cultural  operations  are  the  same  for  both  members  of  the  pair. 
The  same  varieties  of  the  two  crops  are  used  in  all  rotations  at  each 
station  each  year.  The  same  varieties  are  not  used  at  the  different 
stations;  nor  has  the  same  variety  been  used  for  all  years  at  each  station. 
For  the  sugar  beets  the  seed  has  usually  been  obtained  from  the  local 
sugar  factory,  and  for  the  potatoes  some  good  locally  adapted  variety 
has  been  used. 

The  fidd  work  of  these  rotation  experiments  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  farm  superintendent  of  each  station,  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  sdentific  assistant,  who  is  charged  with 
performing  or  directing  the  cultural  operations,  the  irrigation,  the  harvest- 
ing, and  taking  the  fidd  notes  and  reporting  the  results  each  year.* 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS 
IRISH   POTATOES 

The  effect  of  the  manure  on  the  yidd  of  potatoes  is  shown  in  Table  I, 
which  gives  the  )delds  in  bushels  per  acre  for  the  manured  plots  and  the 
yields  from  plots  that  have  had  similar  treatment,  except  for  the  manuring. 

1  The  {(^wing  is  the  personnel  concerned  with  the  field  work  of  these  rotation  experiments:  At  Scotts- 
bhiff  Mr.  Pritz  Knorr  was  superintendent  of  the  field  station  from  19x0  to  the  end  of  19x6.  Mr.  James  A. 
Holdcn  was  in  charge  of  the  irrigated  rotations  at  this  station  from  19x2  to  the  end  of  X9x6.  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Knorr  as  station  superintendent.  Mr.  David  W.  Jones  supervised  the  irrigated  rotations 
during  19x7. 

At  Bellefourdie  Mr.  Beyer  Aune  has  been  superintendent  of  the  field  station  since  X909.  He  has  been 
closely  in  touch  with  the  irrigated  rotation  work,  being  assisted  in  it  at  di£Ferent  times  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Wcntz,  Mr.  N.  L.  Mattice,  and  Mr.  George  T.  Ratliffe. 

At  Huntley  Mr.  Dan  Hansen  has  been  superintendent  of  the  field  station  since  X9X0.  The  irrigated 
rotations  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  M.  ^>ain  during  191  a,  Mr.  John  W.  Knorr  during  19x4 
and  Mr.  Bdward  G.  Noble  since  X9X5. 
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In  rotations  21  and  25  manure  was  applied  each  year  preceding  the 
potato  crop,  while  in  rotation  31  the  manure  was  apphed  for  the  sugar- 
beet  crop  which  preceded  the  potatoes.  Hie  annual  differences  in  3deld 
between  the  manured  and  unn^mured  plots  are  also  shown  in  the  tables, 
together  with  the  mean  annual  3deld  of  the  crop  in  each  rotation  and  the 
mean  of  the  annual  differences  in  3deld.  With  each  of  the  means  the 
probable  error  is  given.* 

Tabids  I. — Effect  of  manure  on  the  yields  of  Irish  potatoes  at  the  ScoUsbluff,  Nebr,,  Belie 
Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  and  Huntley,  Mont.,  field  stations,  igi2  to  igiy 

[The  yields,  differences,  and  means  are  expressed  in  bushels  per  acrel 
SCOTTSBLUFF 


RoUtion  No. 

191a 

J913 

19x4 

191S 

1916 

I9>7 

MOUL 

ao  (no  manure) 

194 
230 

316 

146 

88 
147 

142 

155 

3; 

183  ±28. 4 

2I2±l8.S 

2  T  ^manure) . . ! 

Difference 

+36 

-82 

+91 

+59 

+13 

+  56 

-f29±i6.o 

252 
230 

235 
348 

146 
253 

IS 

216 

xi^ 

182  ±19. 9 

329±l8.0 

2^  ^manure). ..' 

—22 

+"3 

+107 

+39 

—I 

+43 

+47±i5.9 

^0  (nr>  mantire) 

268 
0350 

329 
353 

216 
343 

146 
175 

226 
244 

167 

211 

225±i8s 
a46dbi3-9 

w  (manure) 

-18 

+24 

+27 

+29 

+18 

+44 

+2idb  5-6 

BBIXB  FOURCHB 


20  (no  manure) 

71 
59 

128 
^33 

86 
"7 

102 
192 

157 
170 

^33 
190 

ii3±iao 
i44±i5-3 

2T  (manure). , 

—  12 

+5 

+31 

+90 

+13 

+57 

+31  ±10- 8 

24  (no  manure) 

13 
41 

109 
95 

iia 

lOZ 

III 
168 

JL' 

120 

135 

iQ3dbii.o 
Ii7±i4-i 

25  (maniu^) , 

Difference 

+28 

-14 

—  II 

+57 

+11 

+  15 

+I4±  7.2 

xo  (no  manure) 

50 
«54 

74 
90 

68 
140 

59 
137 

x66 
188 

139 
205 

93iiS.i 
136  ±16.0 

Difference 

+4 

+16 

+72 

+78 

+22 

+66 

+43  ±11.0 

A  No  manurial  effect  on  this  crop. 

1  The  probable  error  of  the  mean  as  used  in  these  tables  is  obtained  by  If  erriman's  fonnnla  36,  which  it 

stated  as  f<^ws:  roP^  '   ,  --  •    ^  other  words,  the  probable  error  b  obtained  by  nrahiplyinc  the  sum 

ol  the  departures  from  the  mean  by  the  quotient  of  nV«--x  into  0.8453.  where*  equals  the  nnmbcr  of  yields 
htvolved  QylBKBiMAN,  Mansfield,    msibod  or  uust  iquakss.   ed.  8.    19x3)* 
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TablB  I.— Effect  cf  manure  on  the  yields  of  Irish  potatoes  at  the  Scottsbluff,  Nebr,,  Belle 
Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  and  Huntley,  Mont.,  field  stations,  ipi2  io  jpjT— Continued 

HUNTLBY 


RoUtionNo. 

191a 

1913 

1914 

»9XS 

1916 

19x7 

Mcui. 

tn  (no  fn&ntm^ ,  . 

274 
270 

300 
226 

179 
176 

IS 

228 
294 

241 
277 

245+16.8 
271  ±18.0 

2T  {inantirc) -.  r ,  ^ 

Difference 

-4 

+26 

-3 

+36 

+66 

+36 

+26±  7.  5 

2A  (na  manure) 

263 
413 

362 

171 
201 

273 

374 

236 
324 

229 
292 

248  ±13.  6 

328±2I.  0 

25  (manure). 

iMffeience 

+150 

+46 

+30 

+101 

H-88 

+63 

+8od:I2.  6 

to  fno  manure) 

208 
a  199 

188 
z6o 

156 
140 

228 

273 

224 
212 

175 
91 

i96db  8.9 
I79±i8.5 

JW    \»»J^    BUMUMa-W/ 

If  (manure) 

Difference : 

-9 

-28 

-16 

+45 

—12 

-84 

-i7±  9-7 

Affo  manorial  effect  on  this  crop. 

The  results  given  in  Table  I,  which  refer  to  the  total  jrield  of  potatoes, 
show  that  in  8  of  the  9  cases  the  application  of  manure  was  followed  by 
increased  yields,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  crops  were 
produced  on  new  land,  where  good  yields  are  obtained  even  without 
manuring. 

Each  year  since  1913  it  has  been  the  practice  in  connection  with  these 
experiments  to  sort  the  potatoes  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  digging.  This 
sorting  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  wire  screen  with  2-inch  meshes.  The 
smaller  potatoes  that  pass  through  this  screen  are  classed  as  unmarket- 
able, while  those  passing  over  the  screen  are  classed  as  marketable.  It 
has  been  observed  at  ScottsbluflF  and  at  Belle  Fourche  not  only  that  the 
manured  crops  have  been  larger  than  those  not  manured,  but  also  that 
the  proportion  of  marketable  potatoes  has  been  larger  on  the  manured 
land.  This  has  not  so  far  proved  to  be  the  case  at  Huntley.  The  yields 
of  marketable  potatoes  at  the  three  stations  for  the  three  pairs  of  rota- 
tions for  five  years  are  given  in  Table  II,  together  with  the  annual  differ- 
ences and  the  mean  3delds  and  the  mean  of  the  annual  differences. 
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TablS  II.— Effect  of  manure  on  the  yielcU  of  marketable  Irish  potatoes  at  the  ScottAM, 
Nsbr,,  Belle  Fourche,  5.  Dah.,  and  Huntley,  Mont.,  field  stations,  igij  to  1917,  m- 
elusive 

Ithit  yieldg,  differenoes,  and  meutt  are  em.pmaed  in  botlMls  per  ao^ 

SCOTTSBtUFP 


RoUtionNo. 

19x3 

19x4 

191S 

19x6 

19x7 

Mcsn. 

ao  (no  maniire) 

l^ 

.12 

47 

lOZ 

119 
129 

98 

153 

Il6i:2l.9 

I49±ii.7 

ai  (manure) 

mm.   %■■■«■■•■•  ^/' 

IMflFcrence r 

-35 

+82 

+54 

+  10 

+55 

+33±iSS 

■^A  (tio  manure) 

ZOI 
2$! 

75 
190 

68 
zoa 

185 
19a 

no 
164 

108^13.4 

aK  (manure) 

i8o±i5.8 

•J  v"""*"**"**/ 

Difference 

+  150 

+"5 

+34 

+  7 

+54 

+72±>0'S 

70  ^no  manure) 

194 

^ 

zoz 

135 

197 

ai7 

M7 
184 

156113.2 
188^13.  X 

JV    \;^»J    ■■■TlllUiX.y 

ti  (manure) 

.J*  ^••••■—•••^/ 

Difference 

+43 

+25 

+J4 

+ao 

+37 

+3*i  3.1 

BBIX8  POUSCH9 

ao  (no  manure) 

87 
X04 

66 
109 

93 
175 

86 

"7 

163 

86:1:3.3 

X34±".o 

Differwice 

+17 

+43 

+82 

+31 

+66 

+48:t  &9 

itA  (no  manure) ,,,.,,-..,.  ^ . , 

89 

75 

106 
89 

102 

155 

iia 
96 

96 
117 

loii  2.9 

2<  (manure) 

io6±iao 

Difference 

-14 

-17 

+53 

-16 

+" 

+5±i<^7 

^o  ^no  manure) 

76 

54 

Z20 

48 
127 

lao 
143 

183 

73ii4.5 

I29±IX.2 

Difference 

+39 

+66 

+79 

+23 

+75 

+56±8.6 

HUNTLBY 

ao  (no  manure) 

192 
aia 

152 
139 

336 
359 

aoi 
a6a 

336 
360 

221  i:  19- 3 

346^:24.0 

I>ifference 

+20 

-13 

+23 

+61 

+34 

+2S±7.6 

QA  (no  manure) 

307 
347 

149 
181 

a59 
363 

aia 
a98 

"I 
378 

a28±i8u8 

a<  (manure)- 

a93i2i.6 

■*J   \«u«*»i»M-w/' 

Difference 

+40 

+3^ 

+104 

+86 

+65 

+6s±iao 

^0  (no  manure) 

179 
150 

131 
"5 

aia 
259 

ao6 
i8a 

■§ 

177  ±11.0 

158i21.2 

^i  (manure)  . 

0*  \"««***— -^/^       •  • 

Difference 

-29 

-16 

+47 

-24 

-76 

— i9±ii.9 
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Hie  fects  set  forth  in  Tables  I  and  II  may  be  summarized  separately  for 
each  of  the  three  stations  for  the  five  years  1913  to  1917,  as  follows: 

At  Scottsblu£f  the  yield  of  potatoes,  large  and  small,  for  the  30  plot* 
years,  has  averaged  208  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  mean  annual  difference 
in  favor  of  the  manuring  of  40±7.  The  3deld  of  marketable  potatoes 
from  the  same  plots  has  averaged  1 50  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  mean  annual 
difference  in  favor  of  the  manuring  of  46  ±7.  The  percentage  of  the 
total  yield  classed  as  marketable  for  the  30  plots  is  72,  while  the  mean 
annual  difference  in  percentage  marketable  in  favor  of  the  manuring  is 
8±i.5. 

At  Belle  Fourche  the  total  )aeld  of  potatoes  for  the  30  plot-years  has 
averaged  131  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  mean  annual  difference  in  favor 
of  manuring  is  34  ±  6.4.  ^he  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  from  the  same 
plots  has  averaged  105  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  mean  annual  difference 
in  favor  of  the  manuring  is  36^6.3.  The  percentage  of  the  total  3deld 
classed  as  marketable  for  the  30  plots  is  80,  while  the  mean  annual  differ- 
ence in  percentage  marketable  in  favor  of  the  manuring  is  7^1.9. 

At  Huntley  the  total  )deld  of  potatoes  for  the  30  plot-years  has  averaged 
239  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  mean  annual  difference  in  favor  of  ma- 
nuring is  26  ±  8.3.  The  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  from  the  same  plots 
has  averaged  221  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  mean  annual  difference  in 
favor  of  the  n^muring  is  24  ±8.5.  The  percentage  of  the  total  )rield 
classed  as  marketable  for  the  30  plots  is  92,  while  the  mean  annual  differ- 
ence has  been  negligible,  being  in  favor  of  the  manured  plots  by  less  than 
I  per  cent. 

SUGAR  BEBTS 

The  effect  of  manure  on  the  3aelds  of  sugar  beets  is  shown  in  Table  III, 
which  gives  the  annual  yields  in  tons  per  acre  for  the  manured  and  unma- 
nured  plots  and  the  annual  differences  in  yield  between  the>  pair  of  plots 
that  have  had  similar  treatment  except  for  the  manuring.  The  table 
also  shows  the  mean  annual  yield  of  the  crop  for  each  rotation  for  six 
years  and  the  mean  of  the  annual  differences  with  the  probable  errors  of 
these  means  obtained  as  indicated  above  in  the  discussion  of  Table  I. 

In  the  12  comparisons  shown  in  Table  III  the  mean  3delds  for  the  6- 
year  period  aU  show  increases  as  a  result  of  manuring.  Some  of  these 
increases  are  too  small  to  be  considered  significant,  but  in  9  cases  of  the  iz 
the  mean  of  the  annual  differences  exceeds  its  probable  error  sufficiently 
to  be  regarded  as  significant.  Eliminating  the  3  cases  of  rotation  21  in 
1912,  in  which  the  manure  had  not  been  applied,  there  remain  69  annual 
comparisons.  Of  these  annual  comparisons  62  show  increased  yields 
following  the  application  of  manure  and  only  7  show  decreased  yields. 

In  rotation  21  the  manure  is  applied  for  the  potato  crop,  which  pre- 
cedes the  sugar  beets,  so  that  the  later  crop  receives  only  the  second-year 
effect  of  the  manure.  In  rotations  21  and  23  manure  has  been  applied 
to  the  same  plot  three  times  during  the  6-year  period  covered  by  the  table* 
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In  rotati<m  31  manure  has  been  appfied  to  the  same  plot  twice  during  the 
period,  while  in  rotati<m  61  only  one  cycle  has  been  completed,  and  no 
residual  effect  of  previous  applications  of  manure  is  to  be  observed. 

Taslz  lll.—Efftctcf  manure  on  ihg  yUldcf  suoar  ImU  at  thg  ScoUsbluff,  Nebr.,  Belk 
Fourcke,  S,  Dak,,  and  Huntley,  Mont,,  field  stations,  igi2  to  IQ17,  inclusive 


(Tht  yields.  dtfcKBOM.  Mid  I 


I  Are  expressed  in  tons  per  Acr^ 


SCOTTSBIrUW 


RototiooNo. 

X9S* 

1913 

19x4 

191S 

1916 

I9»7 

Mesn. 

90  (not  manured) 

15.3 

«i3-5 

19.6 
2a  8 

14.5 
17.2 

ia6 
13. 1 

i\ 

17.0 

i3.o±i.3 
X4.0±i.4 

ai  (manured) 

Difference 

-1.8 

+1.2 

+2.7 

+2.5 

+  .6 

+4.0 

+x.6±  .58 

22  (Not  manured) 

13.9 
19-4 

18.3 

21.4 

14.2 
19. 9 

12.0 
15.9 

7-3 
9.4 

II.  I 
18.6 

12. 8d:i.o 

23  (manured) 

I7.4±i.2 

+5.5 

+3.1 

+5.7 

+3.9 

+2.1 

+7.5 

+4.6db  .6 

17.6 
ai.4 

23.8 

13- 9 
17- 4 

ia2 
15.6 

9.8 
17. 1 

9-1 
16.0 

I2.9dbl.2 

i8.5±i.o 

IT  (manured) 

Difference 

+3.8 

+6.8 

+3.5 

+5.4 

+7.3 

+6.9 

+5.6±  .52 

17-3 
22.4 

X7.2 
23-4 

14.8 
18.5 

12.5 
15.3 

7.3 
II.  9 

15.3 
19-5 

14.  idbl.  0 

61  (manured) . . .' 

i8.5±i.2 

Difference 

+S.I 

+6.2 

+3.7 

+2.8 

+4.6 

+4.2 

4.4±  '^ 

BBIXB  POURCHS 

20  (not  manured) 

7.0 
^7.0 

'11 

14.6 

12.2 
16.0 

9.7 
12. 1 

Ml 

II.  o±a7 
12. 8ii.  3 

21  (manured) 

Difference 

.0 

-1.9 

-1-3.3 

+3.8 

+2.4 

+3.3 

+i.8db  .7 

7.6 
5-7 

7.6 
8.3 

ia6 

II.  8 

8.1 
9.6 

17.7 
2a  9 

iou4±i.  I 

ai  imantu^) 

II.  i±i.3 

Differwice 

-1.9 

+  .7 

-1.7 

+2.7 

+1.5 

+3.2 

+  .7±-6s 

10  fnot  manured) 

i\ 

9.1 
9.3 

10.7 
14.2 

7.3 
13. 2 

4.6 

&2 

7-4 
15.3 

7.7±o-^ 
zz.  4dbi.  I 

■»T  (manured) 

Difference 

+  I.X 

+  .2 

+3.5 

+5.9 

+3.6 

+7.9 

+3-7±-8 

60  (not  manured) 

8.5 
7.1 

6.1 

II.  2 
12.7 

9.4 
ia9 

7.2 
10.4 

12.7 
15.7 

9-5±  -6 
xok5±i.o 

61  (manured) 

Difference 

-1.4 

-1.9 

+1.5 

+1.5 

+3.2 

+3.0 

+i.o±  .56 

o  Ko  niAiiuriAl  effect  on  this  crop. 
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Table  lll.—Effeci  cfmanwr*  on  ike  yUld  cf  sugar  beeU  at  ike  ScoiUbluff,  Nebr,,  Belie 
Fourdie,  S.  Dak,,  and  Huntley,  Mont.,  field  stations,  igi2  to  iQiy,  inclusive — Con. 

HUNTLSY 


Rotation  No. 

X9» 

1913 

1914 

S9XS 

1916 

1917 

Mmu. 

12.3 
"12.6 

12.  6 

15. 1 
14. 4 

12.8 

15.3 
17.9 

9.6 
12. 1 

12.  2  ±0^8 

ax  (manured) 

13. 8±  .6 

Difference 

-I-.3 

+  .7 

-  -7 

+4-5 

4-2.6 

+a.5 

-fi.6±  .59 

11.7 
14-4 

15.2 
13.4 

ia4 

13.6 

6.8 
10.7 

II.  I 
12.0 

"•3 
12.5 

II.  I  ±  .6 

ai  ^manured). 

12.  6±  .3 

+2.7 

-1.8 

+2.2 

+3.9 

+.9 

+1.2 

+1.  5±  .  54 

30  (not  manured) 

u 

II.  4 

6.6 

Z2.8 

4.8 
9-» 

6.7 
lao 

6.7 
9.6 

ia8i:  .8 

11  (manured) 

Ptfference ... 

+  1.0 

+3.9 

+6.2 

+4.3 

+3.3 

+2.9 

+3-6i:  .45 

60  (not  manured) 

9-7 
12.2 

II.  6 
15.8 

9-3 
13.6 

12.9 
8.7 

it 

8.3 
13.0 

9.9±  -^ 
13.  2±  -7 

61  (maniurd). . . .. .  X .    .    .   .    .. 

nifferenc^ 

+2.5 

+4.2 

+4.3 

-4.2 

+8.2 

+4.7 

+3-3±i03 

•  No  manurial  efTect  on  this  crop. 

In  addition  to  recording  the  yield  of  beets  from  the  rotation  plots 
as  shown  in  Table  III,  it  has  been  customary  also  to  determine  the 
average  size  of  the  beets  on  each  plot  by  counting  and  weighing  the 
product  of  several  representative  rows,  to  record  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beets  as  reported  by  the  local  sugar  factory  upon  samples  from 
each  plot,  and  to  determine  the  proportion  cf  the  weight  of  the  tops  to 
the  combined  weight  of  beets  and  tops.  This  last  determination  has  a 
bearing  not  only  as  showing  the  vigor  of  growth  of  the  sugar  beets,  but 
also  as  indicating  the  quantity  of  feed  left  as  a  by-product  cf  the  beet 
crop. 

The  facts  regarding  the  effect  of  manure  on  increasing  the  3aeld  of 
beets  as  shown  in  Table  III,  and  also  as  to  the  effect  on  size  of  beets, 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  and  percentage  of  tops,  are  summarized 
for  each  of  the  three  stations  as  follows: 

At  Scottsbluff  the  yield  of  beets  from  the  46  plot-years,  omitting 
rotations  20  and  21  in  1912,  averaged  15.3  tons  per  acre,  while  the  mean 
annual  difference  in  favor  of  the  manuring  is  4.3  ±0.28.  The  size  of 
beets  from  the  same  plots  averaged  1.55  pounds,  with  a  mean  annual 
difference  in  favor  of  the  manuring  of  0.32^0.044.  The  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beets  was  not  determined  in  1912,  so  that  the  results  of 
only  40  plot-years  are  available.  This  averaged  16.5  per  cent,  with  a 
mean  annual  difference  in  favor  of  the  unmanured  plots  of  0.12  ±0.20, 
which  is  not  significant    The  percentage  of  the  weight  of  top  to  the 
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combined  weight  of  beets  and  tops  for  46  plot-years  is  26  per  cent,  with 
a  mean  annual  difference  in  favor  of  the  manuring  of  2.7±o.6. 

At  Belle  Fourche  the  jdeld  of  beets  for  46  plot-years  averaged  10.7 
tons  per  acre,  with  a  mean  annual  difference  in  favor  of  the  manuring 
of  1.9  ±0.36.  The  size  of  beets  from  the  same  plots  averaged  0.84 
pound,  with  a  mean  annual  difference  in  favor  of  the  matmring  of 
0.08  ±0.035.  Th^  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  ottiitting  1912, 
averaged  for  40  plot-years  19.6  per  cent,  with  the  mean  annyal  difference 
infavor  of  the  manured  plots  of  o.3±o.22.  The  record  of  the  percentage 
of  tops  is  incomplete. 

At  Huntley  the  yield  of  beets  for  46  plot-years  averaged  11.3  tons 
per  acre,  with  the  mean  annual  difference  in  favor  of  the  manuring  of 
2.6 ±0.33.  The  notes  as  to  size  of  beets,  percentage  of  sugar,  and  per- 
centage of  tops  were  not  taken  for  1912.  The  size  of  beets  for  40 
plot-years  averaged  0.92  pound,  with  the  mean  annual  difference  in 
favor  of  manuring  of  0.21  ±0.034.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
beets  averaged  16.8  per  cent,  with  a  mean  axmual  difference  in  favor  of 
the  manuring  of  0.16  ±0.17,  which  is  negligible. 

The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  tops  to  the  combined  weight  of  beets 
and  tops  averaged  32  per  cent,  with  a  mean  annual  difference  in  favor 
of  the  manuring  of  3.2  ±1.12. 

SUMMARY 

The  effect  of  manure  on  the  yields  of  Irish  potatoes  and  sugar  beets 
under  irrigation  has  been  tested  for  six  years  in  seven  rotations  at  each 
of  three  different  stations  in  the  northern  Great  Plains.  Comparison>is 
made  between  the  yields  of  these  crops  when  grown  in  rotations  without 
manure  and  when  grown  in  the  same  sequence  in  other  rotations  in 
which  manure  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre  ctace  during  the 
cyde  of  the  rotation. 

At  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  the  effect  of  the  manure  has  been  to  increase 
the  yield  of  potatoes  about  40  bu^iels  per  acre,  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  marketable  potatoes  about  8  per  cent,  and  to  increase  the  yidd 
of  sugar  beets  4.3  tons  per  acre  without  materially  affecting  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets. 

At  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  the  effect  of  the  manure  has  been  to  increase 
the  yield  of  potatoes  about  34  bushels  per  acre,  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  marketable  potatoes  about  7  per  cent,  and  to  increase  the  yield  of 
sugar  beets  1.9  tons  per  acre  without  materially  affecting  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets. 

At  Huntley,  Mont,  the  effect  ci  the  manure  has  been  to  increase  the 
yield  of  potatoes  about  26  bushels  per  acre  without  influencing  mate- 
rially the  proportion  ci  marketable  potatoes,  and  to  increase  the  yield 
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of  sugar  beets  2.6  tons  per  acre  without  materially  affecting  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets. 

In  five  of  the  seven  rotations  considered  the  increased  yields  were 
from  the  crop  immediately  following  the  application  ci  the  manure. 
In  the  other  two  rotations  the  3delds  were  from  crops  produced  the  second 
season  after  the  manure  was  applied.  The  increases  in  3deld  shown  in 
these  two  cases,  as  well  as  the  effects  observed  with  other  crops  grown 
in  these  rotations,  show  that  the  benefit  of  the  mantu:eis  appreciable  for 
two  years  or  more  after  it  was  applied. 
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RELATION     OP      INORGANIC     SOIL     COLLOIDS     TO 

PLOWSOLE     IN     CITRUS    GROVES     IN    SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

By  Chajo^  a  Jbnsen 

Auiriant  in  Plant  MalnuifUian,  Biophysical  InvetUgaUons,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  term  "plowsole"  as  here  used  refers  to  the  hard  layer  of  soU 
artificially  formed  in  Citrus  groves  in  southern  California  when  the  soil 
is  intensively  cultivated  during  the  irrigation  season.  Its  upper  limit 
is  the  lower  limit  of  the  soil  mulch  established  by  cultivation,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  2  feet,  though  usu- 
ally it  does  not  extend  below  the  first  18  inches  of  the  soil.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  plowsole  varies  from  a  perceptible  crust  to  a  layer  diflScult 
to  penetrate  with  a  shovel.  Immediately  after  irrigation  it  is  usually 
soft,  and  is  then  easily  broken ;  as  the  soil  dries,  the  plowsole  layer  hardens 
again. 

If  soil  from  groves,  or  from  the  surrounding  native  desert  areas,  is  put 
into  pots  in  the  laboratory,  irrigated,  and  the  surface  layer  stirred  to 
form  a  soil  mulch,  a  hard  crust  will  be  formed  under  the  mulch  by  the  time 
an  the  soil  is  dry.  The  soil  just  below  the  crust  usually  retains  a  crumbly 
structure,  and  does  not  harden.  This  plowsole  occurs  as  the  result  of  a 
single  irrigation  followed  by  a  few  surface  cultivations.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  packing  caused  by  teams  and  implements  is  not  necessary  for 
its  formation. 

Plowsole  has  been  found  to  occur  in  all  soil  types  investigated  in  the 
Riverside,  Redlands,  and  Corona  areas.  Coarse  granitic  soils,  as  well  as 
the  heavier  day  loam  soils,  are  subject  to  plowsole  formation.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  observed  to  form  under  the  trees  where  the  soil  has  not 
been  cultivated,  especially  when  an  organic  mulch  has  been  maintained; 
nor  has  it  been  found  in  basins  mulched  with  organic  matter.  When 
the  organic  mukh  is  not  maintained,  the  immediate  surface  soil  crusts; 
but  the  crust  is  formed  simply  by  the  drying  out  of  the  surface  soil. 

In  many  groves  the  fibrous  Citrus  roots  do  not  readily  penetrate  the 
pbwsole,  though  roots  are  often  found  in  the  hard  layer.  It  appears 
that  in  such  cases  of  penetration  the  roots  are  formed  during  the  rainy 
season  when  the  plowsole  is  soft  and  maintained  in  a  moist  condition. 
Between  irrigations  in  the  summer  time  the  upper  part  of  the  plowsole 
itself  dries  out  below  the  moisture  content  necessary  to  maintain  root 
growth. 

JoatMaolAfriciiltittalRcsttfdi.  VoLXV.  Na9 
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In  other  groves  it  was  found  that  the  fibrous  roots  grew  freely  into  the 
uncultivated  surface  soil  under  the  trees,  but  not  at  aU  into  the  plowsok 
layer  formed  in  the  area  frequently  cultivated. 

In  addition  to  checking  the  root  growth  and  limiting  the  soil  layer 
available  for  the  root  development  of  the  shallow-rooted  Citrus  trees,  the 
plowsole  seriously  checks  the  penetration  of  the  irrigation  water. 

The  condition  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  breaking  up  the  plow- 
sole  layer  with  a  subsoikr,  but  the  plowsole  forms  again  when  cultiva- 
tion is  resumed.  The  best  remedy  against  the  formation  of  ptowsok 
seems  to  be  a  surface  organic  mulch,  with  no  cultivation  during  the 
irrigation  season  beyond  that  necessary  to  keep  weeds  under  control 

The  present  report  deals  with  some  of  the  properties  of  plowsole  as 
found  in  citrus  groves  or  formed  artificially  in  the  laboratory.  The 
work  was  done  in  Riverside,  Cal.,  on  soil  samples  from  that  area. 

COMPOSITION  OF  WATER  EXTRACT  OF  PLOWSOLE 

Soil  samples  were  collected  from  eight  orange  groves  in  which  plow- 
sole  occurred.  Samples  at  three  different  depths  were  collected,  inchid- 
ing  (i)  the  soil  mulch,  usually  3  to  5  inches  d^p;  (2)  the  plowsole  cnist; 
(3)  the  subsoil  under  the  plowsole. 

Each  sample  was  rolled,  passed  throgh  a  2-mm.  sieve,  extracted  with 
distilled  water  in  the  ratio  of  i  part  of  soil  to  2  parts  of  water,  and  the 
extract  analyzed.  The  water  extracts  of  the  soil  sanqdes  from  four  ci 
the  groves  were  filtered  through  Chamberland  porous  filter  tubes,  and  the 
water  extracts  of  the  samples  from  the  other  four  groves  were  filtered 
through  filter  paper. 

Table  I  shows  the  average  amounts,  in  parts  per  million  on  the  basis 
of  dry  soil,  of  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  silica  found  in  the  req)ective 
soil  layers.    Each  figure  is  the  average  in  samples  from  four  groves. 

The  elements  determined  are  those  usually  considered  to  have  a 
^mATifing  action  in  soil,  and  with  one  exception  there  was  evidently  no 
accumulation  of  these  in  the  plowsole.  Mineral  carbonates  were  present 
in  the  soils  included  in  these  analyses  only  in  traces  or  very  small  amounts. 

The  comparatively  large  amount  of  iron  in  the  water  extracts  ct  the 
plowsole  filtered  through  filter  paper  is  due  to  one  exceptionally  high 
determination — ^viz,  9  p.  p.  m.  The  average  amount  of  iron  in  this 
layer  in  the  three  other  groves  was  1.07  p.  p.  m.,  and  this  amount  evi- 
dently more  nearly  represents  the  true  condition  in  respect  to  iron,  hi 
the  laige  number  of  iron  determinations  made  in  water  extracts  of  soils 
in  the  area  considered,  the  highest  amount  found  was  2.7  p.  p.  m.,  except- 
ing the  one  mentioned  above.  The  average  amounts  of  iron  in  eight 
other  water  extracts  of  soil  mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil  were,  respec- 
tively, 0.88,  0.58,  0.87  p.  p.  m.  on  the  dry  soil.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  1.07  p.  p.  m.  of  iron  in  the  plowsole  is  a  more  reliable  figure  than 
3.05  parts,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  when  the  water  extracts  were  filtered 
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thiough  filter  paper.  Unfortunately  these  soil  samples  were  discarded 
before  this  apparent  error  was  detected,  the  analytical  work  having 
been  done  in  May,  191 6,  and  the  results  not  having  been  carefully  tabu- 
lated and  compared  until  April,  191 7,  owing  to  other  work. 

TablB  I. — Analysis  of  water  extracts  of  soil  mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil  from  orange 
groves.    Average  of  four  groves 


[Results  reduced  to  basis  of  dry  soil  and  expressed  as  p.  p. 

m.) 

Throngfa  filter  paper. 

Soil  layer. 

Iron. 

Cal- 

riuxn. 

SOica. 

Iron. 

Cal- 
dum. 

Hagne- 

Silica. 

Mulch 

a  61 
.28 
.31 

117 
23 
41 

17 

4 
4 

13 
9 
9 

0.94 

«3-05 

1.40 

70 

35 
39 

17 

7 
10 

30 
37 
23 

Plowsole 

^ibsml 

«  Lcarinff  out  one  exceptionally  high  determination,  the  areragc  of  the  other  three  groves  is  z.07  p.  p.  m. 
ofiron  (see  text). 

Flowerpots  were  filled  with  soil  from  some  of  these  groves,  placed 
in  the  laboratory,  irrigated  several  times,  and  kept  mulched.  A  number 
of  inorganic  salts,  carbonates,  chlorids,  nitrates,  and  phosphates,  were 
mixed  with  some  of  the  soils.  Plowsole  layers  formed  readily  under  the 
soil  mulch. 

After  about  one  month  the  soil  mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil  were 
separately  extracted  with  distilled  water  and  analyzed.  There  was  no 
accumulation  of  the  water-soluble  cementing  elements  in  the  plowsole 
layers  in  either  the  treated  or  untreated  soils. 

The  plowsole  layers  in  the  differently  treated  soils  varied  greatly  in 
hardness.  The  hardest  layers  occurred  in  the  soils  treated  with  sodium 
chlorid,  sodium  nitrate,  sodium  phosphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
soditun  carbonate.  The  softest  layers  were  formed  in  the  soils  mixed 
with  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  alfalfa. 

Soils  from  the  four  orange  groves,  the  soil  analysis  of  which  were 
presented  in  Table  I,  were  extracted  with  i  per  cent  hydrochloric  add 
until  calcium  was  absent,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  ex- 
tracted with  4  per  cent  ammonium  hydrate.  The  ratio  of  soil  to  am- 
monium hydrate  was  loo  gm.  to  500  cc.  The  "humus"  extracts  were 
evaporated  to  drjoiess  and  ignited  just  enough  to  drive  off  the  organic 
matter.  There  were  no  facilities  on  hand  at  the  time  for  fusion,  so  the 
residues  were  digested  with  nitrohydrochloric  add  on  the  water  bath 
until  no  perceptible  residue  remained. 

Partial  anal3^ses  of  these  dissolved  residues  are  given  in  Table  II. 
Each  figure  represents  the  average  percentage  obtained  on  the  anal3^is 
of  extracts  of  soils  from  dght  groves. 
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TablS  Ih— Analysis  ofkumus  extracts  of  soil  mulch,  plowsoU,  and  subsoil  from  orange 
groves.    Average  percentage  of  eight  groves 


SoU  layer. 


Percentage,  on  basis  of  dry  soil,  in 
ammonia  extract. 


Silicon 
diozid. 


Ferric 


iumoadd. 


Mulch... 
Plowaolc 
Subsoil. 


a  032 
.  027 
.024 


aoo6 
.008 
.  007 


a  015 
.011 
.oil 


a  013 
.012 
.011 


There  is  no  evident  accumulation  of  these  elements  in  the  plowsole 
that  would  account  for  its  formation. 

Another  set  of  ammonitmi  extracts  was  made  from  samples  of  the 
same  soils.  The  colloidal  material  was  precipitated  with  a  little  nitric 
acidi  and  filtered  out.  The  filtrate  was  next  treated  with  a  little  am- 
monium carbonate,  and  again  filtered.  The  two  precipitates  were 
taken  up  with  a  little  ammonium  hydrate,  evaporated  to  drjoiess,  and 
ignited  just  enough  to  bum  oflf  the  organic  matter.  The  ignited  mate- 
rial was  digested  as  before  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  on  the  water 
bath  until  no  perceptible  residue  remained,  and  the  solution  was  analyzed. 
Table  III  gives  the  results  of  the  partial  anal3rses  made,  each  figure 
being  the  average  percentage  found  in  soils  from  eight  different  groves. 

TablB  III. — Analysis  of  inorganic  colloids  in  kumus  extracts  of  soil  mulch,  plowsoUt 
and  subsoil  from  orange  groves.    Average  percentage  in  soils  from  eight  groves 


SoU  layer. 


Percentage  on  basis  of  dry  soiL 


Silicon 
diooad. 


Ferric  oodd. 


o»d."" 


Phosphorus 
pcntoKid. 


Silica,  inn. 
iinii* 


Mulch... 
Plowsole 
Subsoil. . 


a  016 
.030 
.015 


.006 


a  016 
.018 


aoG4 
.004 
.003 


.063 
.03^ 


There  is  thus  an  accumulation  of  colloidal  iron,  aluminium,  and  silica 
in  the  plowsole  layer.  The  detailed  analyses  showed  this  to  be  con- 
sistently the  case  for  each  grove. 

The  anal3rses  given  in  Tables  II  and  III  were  made  on  ammonia  ex- 
tracts of  the  same  composite  samples,  but  each  table  represents  a  separate 
extraction  on  fresh  samples.  Hence,  the  ratio  of  the  colloidal  elements 
to  the  total  amounts  of  these  same  elements  determined  in  the  ammonia 
extrisu^ts  can  not  be  definitely  stated  from  the  data  obtained.  A  com- 
parison of  Tables  II  and  III,  however,  would  indicate  that  only  about 
one-third  of  phosphoric  add  was  present  in  the  colloidal  form  in  the 
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anunonia  extract,  and  that  practically  all  the  iron  was  present  in  that 
form.  It  would  also  appear  that  practically  all  the  silica  and  aluminium 
in  the  plowsole  layer  were  colloidal. 

Fraps  (4y  used  ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate  the  inorganic  soil 
colloids  from  ammoniacal  solutions.  It  was  found  in  this  work  that  a 
little  more  inorganic  material  was  obtained  by  precipitating  the  extract 
successively  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonium  carbonate.  The  add  car- 
ried down  practically  all  the  organic  matter  as  well,  as  judged  by  color. 

The  following  experiment  shows  the  results  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  colloids  from  ammonia  extracts  of  a  soil,  with  nitric  add  and  am- 
monium carbonate  as  predpitants.  Two  150-cc.  portions  of  a  composite 
ammonia  htunus  solution  were  treated  separatdy  with  nitric  add  and 
ammonium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  from  the  add-treated  extract  was 
then  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  car- 
bonate-treated extract  was  treated  with  nitric  add.  Each  separate 
piedpitate  was  ignited  and  wdghed.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in 
Table  IV. 

TablB  IV. — Comparison  of  efficiency  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonium  carbonate  in  pre- 
cipitaHng  inorganic  colloids  from  ammonia  extracts  of  soil 


Ffist  pfccipftaxit. 

Weight  of 

ignited 
piecipHate. 

Weight  of 

i^uted 
precipitate. 

Gm, 

a  0200 

.0202 

Nitric  acid 

Gm, 

0.  0020 

Nitric  acid 

AmmoHitim  carbonate 

.0049 

It  appears  that  these  two  predpitants  were  about  equally  effective  in 
predpitating  the  inorganic  colloids  from  humus  solutions.  When  the 
two  were  used  successivdy,  an  appreciable  increase  in  inorgaxiic  material 
was  obtained.  The  results  of  the  first  predpitations  would  indicate  that 
the  flocculated  organic  matter  caused  by  addition  of  nitric  add  did 
not  carry  down  or  ocdude  noncoUoidal  mineral  substances. 

Samples  of  soil  mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil  from  four  other  orange 
groves  not  induded  in  the  discussion  so  far,  were  extracted  with  hydro- 
chloric add  till  caldum  was  absent,  washed,  and  extracted  with  ammo- 
nium hydrate.  The  inotganic  colloids  were  predpitated  as  just  described, 
ignited,  and  wdghed.  The  average  percentage  of  total  inorganic  soil 
colloids  in  the  humus  extracts  of  the  separate  soil  tamples  from  the  four 
groves  was  as  follows:  Soil  mulch,  0.0642;  plowsole,  0.0912;  subsoil, 
0.073. 

These  results  agree  with  those  given  in  Table  III,  in  showing  that  an 
accumulation  of  ammonia-soluble  inorganic  soil  colloids  occurs  in  the 
plowsole  layers. 

1  Reference  is  made  by  ntimber  (italic)  to  '%iterattite-cited,"  p.  5'8-5X9> 
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The  organic  and  inorganic  colloidal  material  in  these  humus  extracts 
evidently  moves  with  the  electric  current,  as  the  following  experiment 
shows: 

Two  tubes  were  connected  together  with  rubber  tubing  into  the  iom 
of  a  U-tube,  and  filled  with  humus  extract.  Electrodes  from  a  hottcry 
of  six  new  dry  cells  connected  in  series  were  inserted  into  the  tops  of  tht 
U-tube  touching  the  extract,  and  left  tmdisturbed  for  seven  days.  The 
liquid  in  the  two  tubes  was  then  separated  by  closing  the  rubber-tube 
connection.  A  colorimetric  humus  reading  was  made  of  the  liquid  in 
each  tube.  The  inorganic  colloids  were  precipitated  with  nitric  add 
and  ammonium  carbonate,  ignited  and  weighed.  Table  V  gives  the 
results  obtained. 

TablS  V. — Inorganic  colloids  and  kumuf  in  humus  extracts  of  soil  in  potiOvt  and 

nsgaOvs  sides  cf  the  U-tube 


Blectfk  cfaatfe  In  U-titbe. 

Perccate«e 

of  ^*vyfg»ni1* 
coUoidtTT 

Peiccntife 

Positive 

a  0380 
.<»30 

a  0635 

Negative 

.0^00 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  evidently 
no  accumulation  of  water-soluble  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  or  silica  in 
the  plowsole  layers  that  could  account  for  its  formation;  that  the  total 
ammonia-soluble  silica,  iron,  aluminium,  or  phosphoric  add  could  not 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  plowsole;  and  that  there  was  accumu- 
lation of  ammonia-soluble  colloidal  silica,  iron,  and  aluminium,  in  the 
plowsole,  but  not  of  colloidal  phosphoric  add. 

The  last-mentioned  fact  indicated  the  desirability  of  making  a  direct 
study  of  the  inorganic  colloidal  material  in  the  soil.^ 

The  term  "colloid  suspension"  will  be  used  frequently  in  what  follows, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  deamess  it  will  be  used  to  mean  simply  the 
inorganic  material  of  a  soil  remaining  in  suspension  at  the  end  of  24 
hours  after  the  soil  has  been  treated  in  a  certain  manner. 

The  following  conventional  method  was  adopted  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  colloid  suspension  in  the  soils.  Five  gms.  of  soil  were 
placed  in  a  250-cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  50  cc.  of  distilled  water  was  added, 
the  flask  covered  with  a  watch  glass  and  placed  on  the  water  bath.  The 
contents  were  shaken  periodically,  and  after  i}4  hours  the  suspended 
material'  was  decanted  into  a  test  tube  about  3  cm.  in  diameter  and  25 

1  A  discoMkm  id  the  gcnenl  sMoperties  of  coUoids  wUl  not  be  entered  into  heie.  Whether  coOoidsuc 
chwified  according  to  size,  chemical  constitution*  or  method  of  pi«paration  wiO  have  but  little  bearing 
on  the  nature  of  the  present  work.  BxceUent  discussions  on  coUoids  are  given  by  Ostwald  (Ostwald. 
Wolfgang.  HANDBOOK  or  ooiAOiD-CBBMisntY.  .  .  .  Trans,  from  jd  German  ed.  978  p.,  60  fig. 
Philadelphia);  and  by  Burton  (BumTON,  B.  P.  physicai,  pRorBKnssor  coiagidai,  aoumoNS.  aooix, 
x8  fig.    I«oadan,  New  York),  not  to  mentioa  many  other  earlier  workers  in  the  fiekL 
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cm.  high.  Another  portion  of  50  cc.  of  distilled  water  was  added  to  the 
soil  remaining  in  the  flask,  and  the  former  treatment  repeated.  The 
same  treatment  was  repeated  a  third  time,  and  on  the  third  decantation 
all  the  soil  was  washed  into  the  test  tube.  The  tube  finally  contained 
about  180  cc.  and  was  left  undisturbed  for  24  hours.  The  suspended 
material  was  then  carefully  siphoned  off  and  precipitated  with  neutral 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitation  was  hastened  by  warming. 
The  precipitate  was  filtered,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  the  percentage  of 
**  colloid  suspension." 

Duplicate  determinations  were  made,  and  the  departure  varied  from 
nothing  to  a  maximum  of  about  5.5  per  cent.  When  the  departure  did  not 
exceed  3.5  per  cent  the  results  were  used.  When  the  error  was  greater, 
duplicate  determinations  were  again  made. 

It  was  found  to  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  two  uniform  duplicate  5-gm. 
soil  samples  than  to  make  good  duplicate  determinations  on  a  very  uni- 
form sample  of  soil  *'  colloid"  used  for  experimental  purposes.  To  insure 
better  duplicate  sampling  for  colloid  determinations,  the  soil  as  taken 
from  the  groves  was  rolled  and  sifted  through  a  2-mm.  sieve. 

It  is  realized  that  this  method  of  measuring  the  colloidal  content  of 
soils  does  not  show  the  absolute  amount  of  colloid  in  a  soil.  The  colloidal 
content  by  this  method  is  necessarily  affected  by  tie  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  electrolytes  going  into  solution.  The  purpose  of  the  measure- 
ments was  not  to  get  a  measurement  of  the  absolute  colloidal  content, 
but  to  study  the  relative  colloidal  content  in  the  three  layers  of  soil  in 
plowsole  groves.  Ashley  (r)  measured  the  colloid  matter  in  day  by  the 
absorption  of  dyes  in  the  study  of  the  plasticity  of  day.  His  work  has  a 
special  bearing  on  the  ceramic  industries.  This  method  does  not  appear 
applicable  to  the  present  work,  since  it  is  probable  that  not  only  the  col- 
bid  matter  remaining  in  suspension  after  24  hours,  but  the  colloidal  mat- 
ter not  remaining  in  suspension  as  well  would  absorb  dyes;  and  so  in  all 
likelihood  would  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which  wi^  found  to  bear 
no  relation  to  the  percentage  of  inorganic  colloid  su^)ension  in  the  soil. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  obtain  a  measurement  of  the 
colloid  matter  that  was  free  to  move  with  the  soil  moisture,  as  it  seemed 
to  do. 

That  the  method  of  determining  the  colloid  suspension  as  above  de-^ 
scribed  is  entirdy  conventional  is  shown  by  the  ioUowing  experiment. 
Five-gm.  soil  samples  from  a  composite  sample  were  put  into  Erlenmeyer  . 
flasks,  distilled  water  was  added,  and  the  flasks  were  placed  on  the  bath. 
The  total  amount  of  water  used  and  the  total  time  of  the  sample  on  the 
bath  were  the  same  for  each  determinatiotL  In  each  case,  also,  the  sus- 
pended matter  as  transferred  to  the  test  tubes  stood  24  hours  before 
being  siphoned  aS.  The  variable  factor  was  the  numbef  of  decantations 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  water  used  for  each.  Table  VI  gives 
the  results  of  the  determinations  and  the  condition  of  each  test. 
ao_i8 3 
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Tabl9  VI. — Inoffank  colloid  iuspmuion  in  soil  as  it^lumtud  by  imccosmvs  dscamkUioms 
with  small  amounts  of  disHllsd  waUr  and  by  single  dscantation  vilk  larger  amounts  of 
voter,  total  thne  on  water  bath  being  ike  same  in  all  € 


'     Number  of  <WrMiff  iff 

water  with 
tetkm. 

water  bttth 
«adidecBii- 

Perccntefle 

ofoAaidMi 

soiL 

7 

Cc. 
60 

85 

175 

**I7S 

Hmtrs. 
«.5 

3. 75 

7.5 

7-5 

0.476 
.418 

a 

I 

X 

I 

•  3  cc.  of  ammoaium  hydrate  added. 

Soil  mulch,  plowsole,  and  sube^  samples  takes  in  gfoves  havitq^  plow- 
aole,  wefe  tolled  (not  crushed),  sifted  through  a  2-nim.  sieve,  and  sub- 
jected to  cdloid-suspeosion'  detenninations.  The  average  ])efcentage 
cf  the  inorganic  colloid  suspension  in  soil  samples  from  seven  diffeient 
groves  was  as  follows:  Mulch,  0.879;  plowsole,  1.334;  stdbsoil,  1.2 15.  In 
all  groves  but  one  the  ccdloid  content  was  gieater  in  the  plowsole  than  in 
either  the  soil  mulch  or  sttbsoil.  The  grove  which  proved  the  exception 
was  sampled  a  second  time  and  subjected  to  coUoid-soqienskA  deter- 
nunartions,  which  gave  restAts  similar  to  the  first  determinations. 

There  is  thus  w  aocumulatioaOf  inoigamc  colloid  nuitter  ia  the  plow- 
sole  la3^er,  especially  as  compared  with  the  scMl-mulch  layer. 

From  laboratory  experiments  it  would  appear  that  Mas  odHoid  matter 
migrates  with  the  soil  moisture  much  as  do  s(duble  salts,  though  prob- 
ably much  more  sluggishly.  Soils  from  groves  were  put  in  flowopots 
in  the  laboratory  and  ntigoted,  the  s^il  being  aQowed  to  dry  oat  bcdteie 
each  irrigation  and  before  the  colloid  determinations  were  made.  In 
every  instance  after  one  or  more  iflrigations  the  surface  layer  of  sdl 
was  found  to  contain  a  greater  percentage  oi  inoiganic  colloid  suspen- 
mxm  thbn  the  subsurface  soil.  The  increase  in  colloid  matter  in  the 
sttrfaoe  layer  varied  fro^  11  to  70  per  cent. 

The  inoqpanic  colloid  ^condition  of  the  soil  is  Jaxgely  governed  by  the 
composition  q^f  the  soluble  salts  present.  The  sulphates  of  sodium, 
ammonium,  and  calcium  tend  to  precipitate  the  colloids,  while  the 
nitrates,  carbonates,  and  tncarbonates  teive  the  reverse  ^ect 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  consideraMe  accumulation  of  "idkafi" 
salts  on  the  irrigation  furrow  slopes  in  Citrus  groves  af t^  irrigation. 
Breazeale  {2)  has  analysed  'Some  ctf  these  BaaA  found  the  predominant 
salts  to  be  sulphates  and  nitrates,  the  latter  bdng  pfesent  in  the  greyer 
quantity.  McBeth  {6)  lias  ^hown  that  nitrates  are  at  times  present  in 
large  amounts  on  the  slopes  <rf  the  irrigation  furrows.  The  tatter's 
work  shows  also  the  relation  of  mtr^t^  cuxnumdation  4o  tiie  rabsffldi, 
which  is  of  importance  in  the  present  discussion.     Pinidly  the  irrigation 
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waters  used  in  the  area  here  tinder  consideration  carry  more  bicarbonates 
than  sulphates  (j). 

As  a  whole  the  deflocculating  salts  predominate  over  the  flocculating 
salts  in  the  cases  examined  by  the  Office  of  Biophysical  Investigations 
in  Gtrus  groves  in  southern  California.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  readily 
soluble  soil  salts  are  concerned,  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  inorganic 
colloid  xnatter  to  be  carried  down  into  the  soil  by  irrigation  water  and 
raixK.  As  a  surface  soil  mulch  is  established  in  most  cases  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  qoUoid  matter  would  naturally  tend  to  remain  below  this 
layer. 

After  the  winter  rains  it  was  found  that  the  amotmt  of  electrolytes  in 
the  plowsole  layer  exceeded  that  in  the  soil  surface  by  about  60  per 
cent,  as  determined  by  conductivity  measurements.  The  accumula- 
tion of  soluble  salts  in  the  plowsole  layer  would  probably  tend  to  pre- 
cipitate the  colloids,  and  the  denser  physical  structure  of  this  layer 
would  act  as  a  filter. 

No  relation  could  be  established  between  the  percentage  of  colloid 
suspension  and  the  percentage  of  humus  or  organic  carbon  in  the  soil. 
The  addition  of  organic  matter  to  soil,  however,  was  fotmd  to  influence 
the  inorganic  colloid  state  in  the  soil.  Various  organic  substances  were 
added  to  soils  from  orange  groves,  and  the  treated  soils  put  into  flower- 
pots in  the  laboratory.  These  were  irrigated  intermittently  for  a  period 
of  over  one  year.  The  soils  were  then  taken  out,  rolled,  sifted  through 
a  2-mm.  sieve,  and  subjected  to  inorganic  colloid-suspension  determina- 
tions.   Table  VII  gives  the  results  obtained. 

TablS  VII. — Effect  of  the  addition  of  organic  matter  to  soils  on  the  amount  of  inorganic 
colloid  suspension.    Organic  matttr  in  contact  with  the  soils  for  more  than  a  year 


Oisudc  trefttflMnt. 


Untreated 

I  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 
3  per  cent  of  organic  matter, 


Percentage  cl  inorganic  ceroid  suspension. 


Sandy  loam. 


Manure 
(soUC). 


0.422 

•314 
.  229 


AlfaUa 
(soUA). 


o.  511 


•372 


Clay  loam. 


Manure 
(soUD). 


a  764 
.855 
•755 


Alfalfa 
(soaF). 


0.778 
.965 
.787 


Bariey 
(soUH). 


;J-.x8 


In  most  cases  the  addition  of  3  per  cent  of  organic  matter  d/*^  ^"  ^^ 
the  amotmt  of  inorganic  colloid  matter,  while  i  per  cent  had/*^  ^^  sihoB. 
Apparently  the  state  of  the  colloid  matter  was  more  in>"  hydrofluoric 
organic  treatment  in  the  sandy-bam  soil  than  in  the  c*-^"  cake,  when 

It  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the  organic  matter  on  f^^ved  residue, 
colloid  suspension  in  the  above  experiment  is  due  in  par^^^^^^y  treated 
effect  of  the  change  in  content  of  soluble  salts.     It  haj^^^al  differences  due 
the  addition  of  organic  matter  to  soils  very  appredab**  added.    All  other 
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bility  of  the  sofl  minerals  (5).  The  nature  of  the  compounds  thus  pro- 
duced has  not  been  investigated,  nor  has  the  effect  of  the  by-prodocts 
of  the  decomposition  on  the  inorganic  colloid  matter  of  the  s(^. 

The  addition  of  i  per  cent  of  organic  matter  represents  approximatdy 
10  tons  dry  matter  per  acre  6  inches.  This  is  probably  more  than  is 
usually  applied  per  acre,  at  any  one  time  in  commercial  dtriculture  in 
southern  California.  The  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  by  the  addition  of  oiganic  matter  in  the  customary  amounts  woold 
thus  hardly  seem  to  be  due  to  any  marked  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
inorganic  colloid  matter  of  the  soil  but  rather  to  the  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  the  soil  aggregates. 

Soil  from  the  same  groves  represented  in  Table  VII  was  treated  with 
certain  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  put  into  pots  in  the  laboratory 
The  soils  were  irrigated  intermittently  for  over  a  year.  The  soib  were 
then  rolled,  passed  through  a  2-mm.  sieve,  and  subjected  to  inorganic 
colloid  determinations.    Table  VIII  gives  the  results  obtained. 

TablS  VIII. — EjfKt  of  th€  addition  of  certain  organic  and  inorganic  tnbstamcis  to  M 
on  the  amount  of  inorganic  colloid  suspension.  Substances  in  contact  tpUk  ike  soils  Jit 
more  than  a  year 


Perccntafc  of  inorganic  coQoid  sttspcnsioii. 

CkykMun. 

laorgtfiktmtiiiait. 

Noof^ 
fuiie 
trcftt- 
ment 
(ton 
B). 

Organic  treatment. 

Sandy  loo. 
aoKsoilO. 

SoilD. 

SoUP. 

SoflH. 

Coo. 
trol. 

3P«r 
cent 
ma. 
nure. 

Coo. 
troL 

3P«r 
cent 

Coo- 
troL 

3PW 
cent 
bafw 
ley. 

Coo. 

troL 

3IW 

ceat 

Control: 

Untreated 

0-931 

a  764 

0.75s 

.707 
.579 

a  778 

0.787 

.614 
.611 

.2x0 

a  852 

0.67s 

.5«4 
•497 

•193 

1 

j 

a  43a   

1  asM 

Organic   matter 
alone  (3  per  cent) 
Lime  carbonate: 
V         I  per  cent 

«^iplS?^* 

aitrao.  5  ptf  c^t 

T^  •  "•  oercent 

.540 
•S17 

•234 

.aot 

'^39 

.311 

.360 

K«^te: 

salts  XMi  I  r 

1.206 
•244 

.'!!!:.' 

:X 

.870 
•330 



.»3S 
.fo8 

Breazeale  (^ 

salts  to  be  wb  j^^^^j^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  same  large  composite  sample,  but 
quantity,  ^^^possibility  of  selecting  samples  entirely  comparable,  each 
large  amomits  k^^^  y^  considered  as  a  separate  experiment  It  TOoId 
work  shows  also  ^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  organic  matter  tended  to  counteract 
which  is  of  miporUj^  ^  ^^  j^^^  ^  ^^  clay-loam  soil.    The  oiganic 
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matter  also  counteracted  the  deflocculating  effect  of  the  nitrate.  The 
barley  was  more  effective  in  these  respects  than  the  other  organic  sub- 
stances. Organic  matter  showed  po  consistent  effect  on  the  flocculatii^g 
effect  of  sulphur  and  g3rpsum.  In  the  sandy-loam  soil  it  is  apparent 
that  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  organic  matter  had  but  little  effect  in 
decreasing  the  inorganic  colloid  matter. 

The  action  of  the  sulphur  in  flocculating  the  colloid  matter  is  probably 
due  to  the  formation  al  sulphates,  which  are  gopd  colloid  precipitants. 

Groves  that  had  been  in  cultivation  many  years  contained  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  colloid  suspension  than  the  corresponding  native- 
soil  type  adjoining. 

The  composition  of  the  colloid  suspension  obtained  from  soils  differ- 
ently treated  was  partially  investigated.  The  colloid  was  obtained  as 
previously  described,  precipitated,  ignited,  weighed,  and  fused  with 
anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in  platinum  crucibles.  The  resulting  cake 
was  taken  up  with  distilled  water  and  partially  analyzed. 

The  soils  used  in  these  determinations  had  been  treated  as  shown  in 
Table  IX,  put  in^to  flowerpots,  and  irrigated  and  cultivated  intermit- 
tently for  over  a  year  before  these  determinations  were  made. 


TablS  IX. — Partial  analysis  of  whole  soil  and  of  inorganic  colloid  suspension  obtained 
from  same  soil  receiving  certain  organic  and  inorganic  treatments.  Clay-loam  soil  from 
near  Riverside^  Cal.,  of  granitic  origin 


Soil  tretttment. 


CbOold 


in  toil. 


Silicon 
dioxid. 


Pcrtic 
oxid. 


Ahmii- 
nam 
oarid. 


CiO. 
dum 
oxid. 


Manfft- 

nous 
oxid. 


Fho8- 

phonis 

pen- 

toxid. 


Untreated 

3  per  cent  of  manure 

3  per  cent  of  manure  +  3  per  cent  of 

calcium  carbonate 

3  per  cent  of  mantue  +  .a  per  cent 

of  sulphur 

3  per  cent  of  manure  +  .a  per  cent  of 

sodium  nitrate 

3  per  cent  of  manure  +  i.Spercentof 

uon  sulphate 

3  per  cent  of  mantue  +  3  per  cent  of 

calcium  sulphate 

Whole  soil 


PerenU. 

a  68a 

.643 

•439 

.578 

•737 

•375 

.244 


P§reeml, 
52.0 
49-9 

50.8 

47.0 

49.6 

53.8 
61.  4 


Ptrcmd. 
12.  •J 
ia.3 

la.  6 

13-7 

II.  8 

la.  7 

lao 
4.7 


PercmL 
ay.i 
a7.  a 

a7.o 

as- 5 
a7.8 

27-9 

a6.o 

17- 3 


Perettd. 

1.6 

'a.  7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.6 

6.2 
35 


PtreetA, 
14 
I.  a 

1.9 

i-S 

'•3 

^•5 

a6 


aa4 
•31 

.19 

.64 

•50 

.48 

.6a 
.18 


Table  IX  shows  the  results  of  the  partial  analysis  of  the  whole  soil  and 
of  the  colloid  suspensions.  Two  evaporations  were  made  in  the  silica 
determinations,  but  the  silica  residue  was  not  purified  yAMl  hydrofluoric 
acid.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fused  cake,  when 
taken  up  with  water,,  ne^er  contained  any  visible  undissolved  residue. 

The  composition  of  the  colloid  suspensions  from  the  differently  treated 
soils  does  not  vary  enough  to  indicate  any  f  tmdamental  differences  due 
to  the  soil  treatments,  except  when  gypsum  was  added.    All  other 
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analyses  made  of  colloid  suspensions  not  here  included  i^^iee  in  showing 
loii^er  iron  and  higher  silica,  cakium,  and  manganese  in  this  colloid 
atispension  than  in  the  other  suspensions.  The  variation  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  other  colloid  suspensions  is  probably  due  to  analytical  enx>rs. 
The  low  silica  obtained  on  the  coUoid  from  the  nitrate-treated  soil  is 
probably  an  analytical  error,  as  other  determinations  on  colloid  from 
similarly  treated  soil  gave  about  the  same  percentage  of  silica  as  obtained 
on  the  other  ceroids. 

Praps  (4)  found  that  the  ammonia-soluble  inoiganic  soil  cdloids  varied 
in  composition  with  the  percentage  ct  colloids  in  the  soil.  The  percentage 
of  silica  decreased  and  the  percentage  of  aluminium  increased  with  in- 
crea^ng  percentages  of  total  coUoid,  in  soils  of  different  character  and 
from  different  locaBties. 

There  is  a  market^  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  whde 
tmtreated  soil  and  of  the  inorganic  colloid  suspensions  obtained  from  it. 
Aside  from  the  difference  in  the  silica,  the  (Klleresioes  in  the  ircm  and 
aluminium  are  evidently  signifiduit,  espedatty  in  the  light  of  detennm- 
ations  made  on  a  soil  of  different  physical  and  mechanical  properties. 

A  heavy  adobe  soil  from  near  Whittier,  Cal.,  vras  treated  with  different 
inorganic  substances.  Determinations  of  inorganic  colloid  suspension 
were  made,  and  the  colloid  partially  analyzed.  Table  X  gives  the  results 
obtained. 

TamlB  X. — Partial  analysis  of  wkoU  soil,  and  of  inorganic  colloid  suspensions  obtaimi 
from  <Ar  some  soil  cfter  kimng  recsvoed  different  inorganic  treatments.  Heavy  adobt 
soil,  neae  Whitney,  Cal. 


SoUtmCnielit. 

CoUoid 
iilfOlL 

smcoit 

Fork 
oodd. 

Aln- 

iuiusiiiii 

oodd. 

Odcium 
ootid. 

Man- 
oaod. 

Untreated 

P.d. 
.670 

p.d, 

59. 1 

58.2 
60.S 

P.d, 

"5 
ri.o 
It.  9 

10.4 
3.4 

p.d, 
atf.9' 
31.7 
20.7 

2a  9 
14.2 

P.d. 

a.  3 

2.0 
4-5 

r 

P.d. 

a96 
1.44 

1.57 

^^^ 
.36 

ai< 

Caldum  carbonate 3  pef  cent. . 

Sodium  nitraete  o.a  per  cent. . . 

Ammonitmi  sulphate  o.a  per 

cent 

:3 

Whole  soil 

The  analysis  of  the  inoiganic  colloid  suspensions  obtained  from  the 
adobe  soil  under  various  treatments  does  not  indicate  any  fundamental 
differences  in  the  composition  due  to  these  treatments. 

The  percentage  of  iron  and  aluminium  in  the  colloids  is  markedy 
higher  than  in  the  original  soil,  the  same  relation  as  was  found  in  the  so3 
from  Riverside  (Table  IX) .  The  percentage  of  silica  in  the  origioal  adobe 
soil  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  colloid  suspensions  obtained  from  it. 

A  comparison  of  Table  IX  with  Table  X  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
iron  and  aluminuim  in  the  colloid  suspensions  obtained  from  the  River- 
side soil  is  higher  than  that  in  the  colloid  suspensions  obtained  from  the 
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adobe  soil.  The  Riverside  soil  is  very  prone  to  form  plowsole,  more  so 
than  the  Whittier  soil.  This  may  be  due  to  the  higher  content  of  iron 
and  aluminiom  in  the  inorganic  colloid  suspension. 

Stewart  (7)  suggests  that  the  friastidty  of  clay  is  due  to  tlK  presence  of 
organic  aluminium  compounds.  The  chemical  association  of  aluminium 
with  organic  substances  in  the  colloid  suspensions  here  studied  ha^  not 
been  examined. 

SUMMARY 

A  hard  soil  layer,  here  termed  "plowsole,"  usually  forms  immediately 
under  the  soil  mulch  in  cultivated  Citrus  groves  in  southern  Cafifomia. 
It  often  seriously  limits  the  root  system  of  the  diaUow-rooted  Gtrus 
trees,  and  serioudy  interferes  with  penetration  of  irrigation  water.  After 
being  broken  up  with  a  subsoiler,  it  reforms  ^en  cultivation  is  resumed. 

It  does  not  form  in  mulched  basins,  nor  seriously  in  groves  surface 
mulched  with  organic  matter  and  seldom  cultivated. 

Mechanical  packing  is  not  necessary  for  its  formation,  and  it  forms  in 
all  soil  types  examined  in  the  area  studied. 

No  greater  accumulation  of  water-soluble  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
or  silica  was  found  in:  the  plowsole  than  in  the  soil  mulch  or  subsoil. 

No  greater  accurtiulation  of  total  ammonia-sohible  sifica,  iron,  alu- 
minium, or  phosphoric  acid  was  found  in  the  plowsole  than  in  the  soil 
ffltdch  or  subsoil,  after  the  calcium  had  been  removed  with  hydrochloric 
add. 

The  humus  extract  of  plowsole  contained  more  colloidal  silica,  irxm, 
and  altunJnium  than  either  the  soil  mtdch  or  subsoil,  but  no  more  cc^oidal 
phosphoric  scio. 

BoCh  the  orglAilic  and  inorgastic  coSoidal  material  in  the  humus  extract 
moved  toward  the  positive  pole  in  an  electric  current. 

A  conventioital  method  for  the  determination  of  Inorganic  "colloid 
suspension"  is  given: 

Plowsole  contained  a  markedly  higher  percentage  of  inorganic  colloid 
suspension  than  the  soil  mulcb»  and  usually  ahigher  percentage  than  the 
subsoiL 

When  soils  were  placed  in  pots  in  the  laboratory,  irrigated,  and  allowed 
to  dry,  the  percentage  of  coUold  suspension  was  found  to  be  appreciably 
greater  in  the  surface  soil  layer  than  in  the  subsurface  layer,  indicating 
that  the  colloids  moved  with  the  capillary  soil  moisture. 

No  relatioB  could  be  observed  betweesi  the  percentage  of  inoragnic 
colloid  suspension  and  the  percentage  of  organic  carbon  or  humus  in 
die  soil. 

Native  uncultivated  soils  contained  appreciably  less  colloid  suspension 
than  did  similar  soils  which  had  been  under  cultivation  for  a  mimber  of 
years. 
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The  decompositioii  of  i  per  cent  organic  matter  in  soil  had  no  marked 
effect  on  the  percentage  of  inorganic  colloid  suspension;  3  per  cent 
organic  matter  in  some  cases  decreased  the  per  cent  oi  collmds.  Barley 
decreased  the  amomit  of  colloid  suspension  more  than  did  alfalfa  or 
manure. 

The  addition  of  ground  lime  rock  appreciably  decreased  the  percentage 
of  inorganic  colloid  suspension  in  the  soil  when  no  organic  matter  was 
added.  When  organic  matter  was  added,  the  flocculating  effect  of  lime 
was  appreciably  diminished,  especially  in  day  loam  soS. 

The  addition  of  powdered  sulphur  and  gypsum  to  soil  markedly  de- 
creased the  colloid  amtent,  and  organic  matter  had  no  appreciable  effect 
in  counteracting  the  flocculating  effect  of  these  substances. 

The  addition  of  sodium  nitrate  to  soil  markedly  increased  the  colloid 
content,  and  the  addition  of  organic  matter  appreciably  decreased  the 
deflocculating  effect  of  this  compound. 

The  addition  of  lime,  sulphur,  sodium  nitrate,  iron  sulphate,  ammo- 
niuin  sulphate,  and  organic  matter  to  soils  did  not  fundamentally  change 
the  composition  of  the  inorganic  colloid  suspension  obtained  from  the  soil. 

The  addition  of  gypsum  to  soil  increased  the  percentage  of  silica,  cal- 
cium and  manganese,  and  decreased  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  colloid 
suspension. 

The  inorganic  colloid  suspensbn  contained  an  appreciably  higher  per- 
centage of  iron,  aluminium,  and  manganese  than  the  untreated  soil. 

In  soils  which  readily  form  plowsole  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  col- 
loid suspension  was  also  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  untreated  soil. 

The  percentage  of  iron  and  aluminium  in  colloid  suspensions  from  soils 
which  readily  form  hard  plowsole  was  higher  than  in  colloid  suspensions 
from  soils  which  do  not  form  a  hard  plowsole. 

The  perc^itage  of  iron  and  aluminium  in  the  colloid  suspension  from 
a  soil  was  found  to  be  directly  correlated  with  the  readiness  with  which 
the  soil  formed  plowsole. 
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SEEDLING  DISEASES  OF  CONIFERS- 

By  Carl  Hartlby,  Pathologist,  T.  C.  Mbrkiix,  Assistant  Forest  Pathologist,  and 
Arthur  S.  Rhoads,  Assistant  in  Forest  Pathology,  Investigations  in  Forest  Pathology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  seed  and  the  slow  growth  and  delicate 
character  of  seedlings  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  germination  losses 
caused  by  the  disease  known  as  damping-off  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  propagation  of  conifers.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  damping- 
off  parasites  are  able  to  cause  practically  identical  symptoms,  and  the 
further  fact  that  certain  physical  factors  sometimes  cause  injury  resem- 
bling damping-off,  has  made  a  study  desirable,  both  of  damping-off  and 
of  the  other  diseases  which  may  attack  seedlings  of  the  same  age.  The 
present  paper  will  consider  all  the  diseases  which  the  writers  have  found 
attacking  seedlings  up  to  the  age  of  approximately  two  months. 

DAMPING-OFF 

Damping-off  is  the  most  serious  of  the  diseases  attacking  coniferous 
nursery  stock  in  most  regions.  There  is  considerable  literature  on  the 
disease  both  in  connection  with  conifers  and  with  truck  crops.  The 
most  important  work  in  relation  to  conifers  is  summarized  by  Spaulding 
{26)?  Both  etiology  and  control  are,  nevertheless,  seriously  in  need  of 
further  investigation,  because  of  the  complications  arising  from  the 
multiplicity  of  hosts  and  parasites  involved  and  from  the  soil-inhabiting 
tendency  of  several  of  the  parasites.  A  summary  of  the  available  data 
on  control  has  been  recently  published  (16). 

TYPES  01^  DAMPING-OFF  IN  NURSERIES   * 

The  old  conception  of  damping-off  seems  to  have  been  the  death  of 
seedlings  as  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus  at  the  soil 
surface,  causing  a  local  constriction  of  the  stem  at  that  point,  followed 
by  the  fall  and  wilting  of  the  seedling.     It  appears  that  several  parasites 

'  The  writen  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Pierce,  Mr.  Glenn  G.  Hahn. 
Mr.  a  C  Bruner,  Mr.  Percy  W.  Seay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Watkins,  Mrs.  J.  G.  liU,  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Acree, 
in  connection  with  parts  of  the  isolation  and  inoculation  work  here  rei>orted. 

'  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "literature  died."  pp.  556-558. 
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may  attack  seedlings  in  this  manner,  but  that  they  also  very  frequently 
attack  the  seedlings  in  other  ways,  while  the  cases  which  most  closely 
agree  with  the  older  descriptions  of  damping-off  are  often  not  caused  by 
parasites,  and  may  occur  tmder  hot,  dry  conditions.  The  term  "damp- 
ing-off "  as  here  used  will  include  all  cases  of  the  death  and  eariy  decay 
of  seedlings  less  than  2  months  old,  resulting  primarily  from  fungus 
invasion.  Consideration  of  the  disease  as  thus  limited  will  therefore 
involve  the  discussion  both  of  the  work  of  several  different  parasites  and 
of  several  symptomatic  types.  Many  of  these  types  intergrade  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  them  separate  treatment 
as  distinct  diseases.  The  different  types  recognized  are  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

NORMAL  DAMPINO-OFF 

Normal  damping-off  is  caused  by  Pyihium  debaryanum,  Fusarium 
moniliforme,  F.  ventricosum,  Corticium  vagum  (the  common  American 
Rhizoctonia),  and  several  other  fungi.  The  still  succulent  seedlings  are 
invaded  by  the  parasites  at  any  point  on  the  root  or  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  ordinarily  a  short  distance  below  the  ground  surface.  The  para- 
sites spread  rapidly,  especially  through  the  root  tissues,  and  the  seedlings 
fall  over.  The  fall  of  the  seedlings  is  not  usually  due  to  stoppage  of  water 
supply  and  consequent  wilting;  it  most  commonly  occurs  when  the 
tissues  of  the  h)rpocotyl  jtjst  above  the  soil  surface  become  involved  in 
the  decay,  and  while  the  rest  of  thg  stem  is  still  green  and  turgid.  This 
type  of  disease  is  shown  in  Plate  B,  figure  i.  It  may  be  fairly  well  con- 
trolled by  soil  disinfection. 

GERMINATION  LOSS 

This  type  of  damping-off  seems  in  most  cases  to  be  caused  by  species 
of  Pythium  and  Corticium  rather  than-  by  Fusarium.  The  radides  are 
killed  soon  after  emerging  from  the  seed  coats  and  before  the  seedUngs 
appear  above  the  ground.  Two-thirds  of  the  seedlings  are  sometimes 
destroyed  in  this  way  in  nursery  beds.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  this  type  and  the  normal  type,  except  that  this  t)T)e  occurs 
earlier  in  the  lif  A  of  the  seedling  and  is  ordinarily  not  detected.  A  poor 
initial  stand  of  seedlings  due  to  this  type  of  damping-off  is  commonly 
attributed  by  the  nurseryman  not  to  damping-off  but  to  poor  germina- 
tive  capacity  of  the  seed.  This  early  type  of  damping-off,  like  the 
normal  type,  is  invariably  fatal.  It  can  be  much  more  completely  pre- 
vented by  soil  disinfection  than  can  the  more  familiar  normal  type. 

It  is  often  stated  by  practical  men  that  seedlings  from  seed  with  low 
germination  percentage  are  especially  liable  to  attack  by  damping-off 
fungi.  This  is  very  likely  true  within  certain  limits.  However,  in  a 
great  many  cases  in  which  apparently  poor  germination  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  especially  heavy  damping-off  losses,  the  sequence  is  to  be 
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attributed  not  at  all  to  poor  seed,  but  rather  to  abtmdant  early  infection 
of  beds  with  species  of  Pythium  or  Cortidum,  causing  both  the  appar- 
ently poor  germination  and  the  high  damping-off  loss. 

hATH  DAMPING-OFP 

The  term  "late  damping-ofif "  is  used  for  the  dampingK>ff  as  a  result  of 
root  infections  of  seedlings  several  weeks  old  whose  stems  have  developed 
strong  supporting  tissues. 

The  parasites  which  cause  normal  damping-off  are  also  probably 
responsible  for  most  cases  of  this  type.  Like*germination  loss,  it  differs 
from  the  normal  type  only  by  the  age  of  the  seedlings  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  symptoms  of  late  damping-off  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  normal  type;  the  seedhngs  remain  erect,  dry  up  and  turn  brown, 
and  in  some  cases  even  shed  their  leaves  before  the  stem  finally  falls  over 
(PI.  B,  fig.  6).  This  type  is  very  likely  to  be  confused  with  drouth 
injury. 

The  death  of  seedlings  due  to  root  killing  by  damping-off  parasites  in 
rare  cases  continues  throughout  the  season,  and  probably  even  into  the 
second  year  in  cases  where  development  of  the  host  species  has  been 
especially  slow.  This  appeared  to  be  the  case  with  Bngelmann  spruce 
(Picea  engelmanm)  at  a  mountain  nursery  in  New  Mexico.  All  such 
death,  up  to  the  rather  arbitrary  age  of  two  months,  is  classed  by  the 
writers  as  damping-off,  while  similar  death  of  still  older  stock  is  classed 
as  rootrot.  This  time  limit  is  justified  only  by  convenience.  The 
damping-off  parasites  do  practically  all  of  their  damage  at  most  nur- 
series before  the  seedlings  are  2  months  old.  Their  work  up  to  that 
time  is  fairly  easy  to  detect  and  distinguish  from  disease  due  to  other 
causes,  because  of  the  localization  of  most  of  the  affected  plants  on  the 
margins  of  the  old  damping-off  patches  of  normal  type.  Furthermore, 
the  soil  treatments  which  control  the  normal  type  of  damping-off  are  also 
useful,  at  some  places  at  least,  in  lessening  damage  from  the  late  type 
of  disease.  It  is  therefore  easiest  to  consider  all  the  trouble  during  the 
first  two  months  as  damping-off,  without  trying  to  mark  ainy  of  the 
intermediate  stages  as  distinct  diseases. 

The  death  of  stock  over  2  months  old,  on  the  other  hand,  will  require 
both  different  investigative  methods  and,  very  likely,  different  types  of 
control  measures.  Although  sometimes  caused  by  damping-off  organ- 
isms, there  seems  to  be  no  practical  advantage  in  considering  it  at  the 
same  time  as  damping-off. 

The  impression  prevalent  in  some  places  that  damping-off  organisms 
always  infect  at  the  soil  surface  is  shown  to  be  especially  incorrect  in  the 
case  of  this  late  type  of  damping-off.  In  one  case  the  root  of  a  yotmg 
seedling  of  western  yellow  pine  {Firms  panderosa),  growing  rapidly  in 
sandy  soil  at  the  outer  margin  of  a  damping-off  patch,  was  found  to 
have  been  attacked  at  a  point  11  inches  below  the  soil  surface.    Not  all 
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the  seedlings  affected  by  late  damping-off  are  killed  by  the  parasites. 
Many  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "root-sick"  sugar-beet  seedlings 
described  by  Edson  (7),  have  only  the  youngest  portions  of  their  roots 
killed,  and  are  able  then  to  resist  further  attack,  and  so  recover.  Pine 
seedlings  on  the  margins  of  damped-off  areas  can  be  found  at  the  age  of 
6  to  7  weeks,  with  more  than  half  of  their  root  S3rstems  decayed,  but 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  root  intact  and  with  vigorous  laterals  starting 
from  the  terminal  of  the  healthy  portion.  That  such  seedlings  are 
capable  of  recovery  was  demonstrated  by  replanting  a  number  of  badly 
injured  specimens  of  Corsican  pine  (Pimis  nigra  poiretianay  and  observ- 
ing their  growth  during  the  subsequent  weeks. 

Pines  affected  with  the  late  t)rpe  of  damping-off  show  no  external 
evidence  of  disease  until  they  are  practically  dead.  Infected  seedlings 
which  recover  do  not,  like  the  root-sick  sugar  beets  described  by  Edson, 
exhibit  noticeably  arrested  growth  and  a  flabby  appearance  of  the  tops. 

DAMPING-OPP  OP  TOPS 

A  type  of  damping-off  involving  parts  of  the  cotyledons  or  the  upper 
stem,  while  the  lower  stem  and  root  remain  sound  until  after  the  death 
of  the  parts  above,  is  fairly  common  under  moist  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, as  in  greenhouses,  although  seldom  as  prevalent  in  open  seed  beds 
as  the  normal  type  of  damping-off  in  which  the  root  or  the  stem  at  the 
ground  line  is  first  attacked.  Infections  are  believed  in  the  main  to  be 
due  to  Fusarium.  Under  extremely  moist  conditions  the  mycelium 
may  spread  directly  to  the  other  seedlings  whose  cotyledons  touch  the 
diseased  plant.  Soil  disinfection  is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  relatively 
little  value  in  preventing  this  disease  of  the  tops.  Avoidance  of  exces- 
sive atmospheric  humidity  appears  especially  important  for  control  of 
this  type. 

A  special  case  o£  damping-off  of  tops  of  seedlings  is  found  in  cases 
in  which  the  tips  of  all  the  cotyledons  are  simultaneously  killed.  This 
at  first  suggests  insufficient  water  supply  as  the  cause,  but  examina- 
tion of  younger  seedlings  shows  it  to  be  parasitic.  Infection  occurs  in 
such  cases  while  all  the  tips  are  still  inclosed  in  the  persistent  seed  coat. 
This  type  of  damping-off  is  thought  to  be  caused  most  commonly  by 
species  of  Fusarium,  but  it  has  been  observed  in  pots  whose  soil  had 
been  inoculated  with  Corticium  vagum,  though  absent  in  parallel  control 
pots.  It  is  also  possible  that  Pyihium  debaryanum  may  be  a  cause  of 
this  type,  as  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  infection  to  occur  before 
the  tips  of  the  cotyledons  and  the  seed  coat  they  carry  are  released  from 
the  soil.  Soil  disinfection  has  apparently  decreased  losses  from  this  type 
of  damping-off. 

» The  nomenclature  used  in  this  paper  for  foreign  trees  f oUows  Bailsy.  I*.  H.  standard  cvclopwha 
ot  HOKTicuLTURB.  Ncw  York,  1916;  and  for  native  trees  follows  George  B.  Sudworth  in  v»noa$ 
pttblications  of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Both  these  types  of  damping-off  of  tops  commonly  kill  the  affected 
seedlings,  but  not  always.  Stem  infections  regularly  cause  death,  but 
lesions  originating  in  the  cotyledons  are  often  arrested  before  they 
progress  far  enough  to  kill  the  growing  point  in  the  center  of  the  whorl 
of  cotyledons. 

BLACKTOP 

This  t3T)e  of  damping-off  known  as  black  top  is  simply  a  special  case 
of  the  preceding  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  dark  color  of 
the  tissues  decayed.  It  is  illustrated  in  Plate  B,  figures  2  and  3.  Infec- 
tion takes  place  at  any  point  on  the  stem  or  cotyledons  of  very  yoimg 
seedlings.  Both  infection  and  the  extension  of  the  lesion  seem  to 
depend  on  special  weather  conditions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  species  of  Trichoderma  is  the  direct  cause.  This  type  of  damping-off 
is  seldom  sufficiently  prevalent  to  be  of  importance.  Soil  disinfection 
with  acid  is  apparently  ineffective  in  preventing  blacktop  damping-off. 

DSCAY  OP  DORMANT  SBBD 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  dormant  seed  are  sometimes  killed  by  micro- 
organisms. Under  ordinary  seed-bed  conditions,  species  of  Pjrthium 
and  Cortidum  probably  kill  some  coniferous  seed  before  the  coats  are 
split,  although  this  has  yet  to  be  demonstrate.  It  is  also  considered 
probable  that  tmder  certain  conditions  considerable  quantities  of  seed 
are  destroyed  by  ordinarily  saprophytic  molds,  which  possibly  reverse 
the  usual  action  of  the  damping-off  parasites  by  attacking  the  cotyledons 
before  the  embryonic  radicle  is  invaded.  Seed  of  jack  pine  (Pinus 
banksiana)  shipped  moist  in  a  tin  container  has  been  found  seriously 
molded  with  a  species  of  Penidllium  fruiting  vigorously  on  the  outside 
of  all  the  affected  seeds.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  seeds  of  many 
crop  plants  rot  in  the  soil  during  prolonged  wet  weather.  To  what 
extent  coniferous  seed  suffer  from  microorganisms  before  beginning  to 
germinate  can  not  be  stated  without  further  investigation.  Although 
perhaps  not  strictly  a  damping-oflf  problem,  it  is  certainly  one  that 
can  be  considered  to  advantage  in  connection  with  work  on  damping- 
off  proper. 

TYPES  OF  DAMPING-OFF  IN  FORESTS 

In  direct  seeding  by  the  seed-spot  method  in  northern  Idaho,  the 
writers  are  advised  by  Mr.  E.  C  Rogers,  of  the  Forest  Service,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  seedlings  die  from  what  appears  to  be 
damping-oflf,  and  that  cultural  examinations  have  shown  Rhizoctonia 
sp.  in  the  majority  of  the  cases. 

In  natural  reproduction  normal  damping-oflf  at  least  in  most  forests 
appears  to  be  a  much  less  important  factor  than  in  nurseries.  Serious 
damping-oflf  should  be  expected  only  where  seedlings  come  up  in  groups, 
or  where  soil  corditions  especially  favor  parasites. 
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In  cases  of  conifers  which  fail  to  reproduce  well  in  forest  soils  contain- 
ing much  humus  or  covered  with  litter,  the  possibilities  of  parasitic 
germination  loss  or  of  the  decay  of  seed  before  germination  starts  are 
to  be  considered.  In  stands  of  scrub  pine  (Pinus  virginiana),  loblolly 
pine  (P.  iaeda),  shortleaf  pine  (P.  echinata),  and  pitch  pine  (P.  rigida) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  recently  germinated  seed- 
lings on  bare  mineral  soils  are  numerous,  search  failed  to  show  either 
seedlings  or  germinating  seed  in  the  litter  at  points  where  mineral  soil 
was  not  exposed.  As  sufficient  moisture  was  present  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  litter,  arid  seed  of  broad-leaved  species  was  fotmd  germi- 
nating in  fair  quantity,  suspicion  is  directed  toward  some  biologic  factor 
as  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  conifers.  It  is  suggested  that  the  decay  of 
dormant  seed  by  the  vigorous,  ordinarily  saprophytic  mycelia  present 
in  leaf  mold  may  prove  an  important  cause  of  failure  to  secure  natural 
reproduction  of  some  conifers  on  humus  soils.  The  entire  matter  of 
the  importance  of  the  different  types  of  damping-off  in  limiting  reproduc- 
tion in  coniferous  forests  needs  investigation. 

INOCULATION   PROCEDURE 
STANDARD  INOCULATION  METHOD 

Except  where  otherwfee  stated,  all  of  the  experiments  whose  results 
appear  in  this  paper  were  conducted  by  the  following  methods: 

Inoculum  was  added  to  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  was  sown,  instead 
of  applying  it  directly  to  the  seedlings  themselves.  The  procedure 
was  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  in  pots  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam, 
in  most  cases  containing  some  compost.  The  pots  and  contained  soil 
were  sterilized  by  steam  pressure  one  to  three  days  before  seed  sowing. 
The  inoculum  was  laid  on  the  soil  at  the  time  seed  was  sown  and  both 
inoculum  and  seed  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  X  i^ch  with  additional 
soil  or  sand,  also  steamed.  Three-inch  pots  were  most  commonly  used, 
and  all  pots  received  equal  quantities  of  seed,  determined  in  some  experi- 
ments by  count,  in  some  by  weight,  and  in  some  by  volume,  or  quantities 
proportional  to  their  areas  in  the  few  cases  in  which  pots  of  different 
sizes  were  used  in  the  same  experiment.  The  number  of  seeds  used 
was  in  most  cases  somewhat  greater,  and  in  a  few  cases  much  greater, 
than  would  have  been  used  on  an  equal  area  of  seed  bed  in  ordinary 
nursery  operations.  Partial  seed  disinfection  by  sulphuric  acid  was 
practiced  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  for  the  most  part,  as  there  are  no  indi- 
cations that  the  seed  carry  parasites  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
inoculum  used  was  the  surface  layer  of  an  apparently  pure  culture  of 
the  test  fungus  on  prune  or  corn-meal  agar,  occasionally  on  steamed 
rice  or  corn-meal  mush,  and  therefore  included  both  nutrient  substratum, 
mycelium,  and  in  most  cases  spores,  except  in  the  case  of  species  of 
Corticium  and  Botrytis,  which  were  not  observed  to  form  spores  on  any 
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of  the  artificial  media  used.  In  t)T>ical  experiments  the  inoculum 
fragments  were  distributed  among  the  seed  over  a  sector  of  the  pot 
approximately  one-fourth  the  area  of  the  surface  sown.  In  special 
cases  the  inoculum  was  limited  to  one  or  two  fragments,  while  in  other 
experiments  fragments  were  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
soil.  In  a  few  of  the  earlier  experiments  pots  were  covered,  except 
during  the  seed-sowing  piocess,  until  germination.  Stands  whose  legs 
were  set  in  pans  of  water  were  used  iii  most  of  the  experiments  to  exclude 
slugs  and  ants.  In  the  majority  of  the  inoculations  the  control  pots 
were  given  sterile  agar  from  the  same  lot  as  that  serving  as  substratum 
for  the  cultures  placed  in  the  inoculated  pots.  Results  in  such  experi- 
ments were  not  noticeably  different  from  those  in  which  the  controls 
received  no  agar.  In  the  later  experiments  all  watering  was  with  heated 
water,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  amotmt  of  contamination 'as  indi- 
cated by  a  lesser  damping-off  occurring  in  the  control  pots. 

Reisolations,  like  the  original  isolations,  were  made  by  planting  re- 
cently affected  seedlings  in  solidified  agar  plates  and  transferring  from 
the  advancing  margins  of  the  resulting  growth.  Reisolations  were  made 
only  in  experiments  in  which  the  control  pots  had  remained  free  from 
disease. 

DBPiaSNaBS  IN  STANDARD  MBTHOD 

The  above  method  of  conducting  inoculations,  involving  sterilized  soil, 
heated  water,  heavy  seeding,  and  heavy  inoculation,  is  a  convenient  one. 
The  first  two  of  these  features  are  necessary  when  it  is  desired  to  keep 
the  controls  entirely  free  from  disease  and  reisolate  the  organisms  used 
in  the  inoculation  work.  It  is  the  method  which  has  been  used  by  most 
recent  experimenters  with  root  parasites.  Attention  should,  however,  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  reliable  index  of  what  takes  place  in 
ordinary  seed  beds  imless  supplemented  by  experiments  under  more 
nearly  natural  conditions.  It  is  well  established  that  as  a  substratum 
for  the  growth  of  either  higher  plants  or  of  fungi  steamed  soil  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  normal  soil.  The  quantity  of  water-soluble  matter, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  is  changed;  the  composition  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  matter  is  changed;  and  the  effects  of  destruction  of  the 
original  microflora  and  fauna,  which  can  be  hardly  reestablished  for 
several  months  in  the  original  composition  and  balance,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  reflected  upon  both  hosts  and  parasites  grown  in  the  steamed  soil. 
That  the  changes  due  to  steaming  are  of  more  than  theoretical  importance 
is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  results  of  inoculations  on  steamed  and 
imsteamed  soil.  Successful  inoculation,  at  least  with  some  of  the  para- 
sites, seems  much  easier  to  secure  in  steamed  than  in  normal  soil.  A 
further  indication  that  heating  soil  is  likely  to  abnormally  favor  damping- 
off  parasites  is  setn  in  the  heavy  spontaneous  losses  occurring  on  soil 
subjected  to  temperatures  of  only  80°  to  90°  C.  at  some  nurseries.     In 
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fidd  tests  in  the  Middle  West  heated  soil  plots  not  specially  protected 
against  reinfection  have  in  a  number  of  cases  suffered  even  more  heavily 
from  damping-off  than  plots  not  treated,  de^ite  the  demonstrated  kining 
of  the  parasites  originally  present  in  the  soil. 

Heavy  inoculation  with  material  consisting  largely  of  substances  like 
corn-meal  mush,  rice,  and  various  nutrient  agars,  as  has  been  customary, 
undoubtedly  results  also  in  soil  conditions  decidedly  different  from  those 
which  occur  in  nature.  It  is  believed  that  the  presence  of  abundant  ridi 
food  material  for  the  parasites  decidedly  increases  the  ability  of  some  of 
them  to  attack  the  seedlings.  Heavier  seeding  than  that  used  in  practical 
seed-bed  work  has  been  a  part  of  the  experimental  procedure  in  most  of 
the  writers'  work  if  not  in  that  of  others,  and  also  appears  to  create  con- 
ditions abnormally  favorable  to  the  parasites.  It  is  felt  that  all  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  including  that  presented  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion, must  be  supplemented  by  further  experiments  on  unsterilized 
soil,  with  unheated  water,  with  a  density  of  seed  sowing  corresponding  to 
that  used  in  regular  seed-bed  practice,  and  with  inoculum  consisting  of 
spore  suspensions  where  practicable,  or  with  small  quantities  of  mycelium 
in  other  cases,  but  in  no  case  with  any  addition  of  a  nutrient  medimn. 
Inoculation  in  outdoor  seed  beds,  as  well  as  in  pots  in  greenhouses,  will  be 
desirable.  Conclusive  results  in  such  experiments  will  not  always  be 
easy  to  get.  Because  of  the  inevitable  damping-off  in  the  controb  d 
experiments  so  conducted,  positive  results  will  have  to  consist  of  a  heavier 
damping-off  loss  than  occurs  in  the  controls,  a  thing  which  can  be  demon- 
strated only  by  averaging  the  results  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
pots.  Until  such  work  is  done  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
parasites  active  under  field  conditions  can  only  be  guessed  at,  no  matttf 
how  thoroughly  parasitism  has  been  demonstrated  in  experiments  of  the 
conventional  type. 

CORRELATION  OF  INOCULATION  RESULTS 

The  method  of  determining  the  results  of  inoculations  has  been  to 
count  and  remove  all  damped-off  seedlings,  making  the  examinations 
every  two  or  three  days  in,  the  case  of  species  like  jack  pine,  which  have 
small  seed.  Because  of  the  extreme  brittleness  of  the  stems  of  young 
coniferous  seedlings  a  certain  number  were  accidentally  broken  in 
almost  every  experiment.  These  were  removed  as  found,  and  recorded 
separately.  The  experiments  were  ordinarily  closed  from  lo  to  20  days 
after  fairly  complete  germination  had  been  attained,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  accidental  contamination  on  the  results;  and  the  surviving 
seedlings  were  counted.  By  adding  the  number  of  seedlings  lost  by 
damping-off  and  breakage  to  those  surviving,  the  total  number  germi- 
nating was  secured.  By  the  number  germinating  is  meant  not  the  total 
germination  but  rather  the  niunber  which  developed  f»r  enough  to  break 
through  the  soil  cover,  this  criterion  being  the  only  one  it  was  practicable 
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to  apply.  The  relative  number  of  seedlings  appearing  in  the  inoculated 
pots  and  in  the  controls  is  an  important  element  in  the  results,  as  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the  germination  losses  occasioned  by  the 
inoculations.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an  exact  measure  because  of  the 
unavoidable  diflferences  in  the  number  of  seeds  viable  in  the  different 
pots  at  the  time  of  sowing,  but  it  is  the  only  one  available. 

The  effect  of  the  inoculations  in  causing  normal  damping-off  is  best 
shown  by  the  percentage  of  the  germinated  seedlings  which  damp-off. 
The  absolute  number  damping-off  is  not  a  figure  on  which  conclusions 
can  be  based,  because  of  the  great  variations  germination  loss  may  cause 
in  the  initial  stand.  For  example,  if  the  pots  inoculated  with  culture  A 
had  a  germination  of  only  15  seedlings,  the  subsequent  damping-off  of 
10  seedlings  will  mean  much  more  than  the  damping-off  of  20  seedlings 
in  the  pots  inoculated  with  culture  B,  in  which  100  seedlings  may  have 
originally  germinated.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  seedlings  lost  by 
mechanical  breakage  are  removed  before  the  major  part  of  the  damp- 
ing-off takes  place,  it  is  assumed  that  part  of  them  would  have  damped-off 
had  they  not  been  broken.  In  view  of  this,  the  percentage  of  damped-off 
seedlings  is  obtained  by  the  formula 

*    «.       D 
per  cent  damped-off =y^^^X  100, 

in  which  D  represents  the  number  of  seedlings  damped-off,  and  S  the 
number  surviving  at  the  time  the  experiment  was  dosed.  The  broken 
seedlings  do  not  enter  into  this  calculation. 

The  germination  and  the  percentage  of  damping-off  are  ci  value  as 
indicating  the  seriousness  of  the  germination  loss  and  of  the  normal 
damping-off,  respectively,  but  neither  figure  represents  the  whole  effect 
(rf  the  inoculation.    The  survival  also  is  therefore  given.    K  the  limi- 
tations in  its  exactness  due  to  accidental  variations  in  germination  are 
kept  in  mind,  the  comparative  survival  on  inoculated  pots  and  controls 
can  be  used  as  evidence  as  to  the  total  effect  of  the  inoculations  both  on 
germination  loss  and  on  normal  damping-off.     In  order  to  free  the  sur- 
vival figures,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  accidental  variations  due  to  the 
different  amounts  of  loss  by  mechanical  breakage  in  the  different  pots, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  broken  seedlings  in  any  series  of  pots,  had 
they  not  been  broken  and  removed,  would  have  lost  the  same  proportion 
of  their  number  by  dampii^j-off  as  the  unbroken  seedlings.    The  actual 
survival  is  therefore  in  all  cases  adjusted  by  adding  to  it  the  number  of 
the  broken  seedlings  which  the  damping-off  percentage  indicates  would 
have  survived  if  they  had  not  been  broken.     For  example,  in  a  set  of 
pots  in  which  the  damping-off  percentage  is  40,  the  number  of  broken 
seedlings  15,  and  the  surviving  seedlings  56,  the  adjusted  survival  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  actual  survival  60  per  cent  of  the  number 
broken;  the  adjusted  survival  is  thus  56-1-9,  or  65.     In  most  cases  the 
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number  it  was  necessary  to  add  in  adjusting  the  survival  by  this  method 
was  relatively  much  smialler  than  in  this  sample  case. 

In  cases  in  which  some  of  the  experimental  units  contained  more  or 
laiger  pots  than  others,  the  germination  and  survival  figures  for  the  larger 
units  were  reduced  proportionally,  or  were  converted  for  all  <tf  the  units 
to  a  percentage  based  on  the  number  of  seed  sown,  in  order  to  permit 
the  direct  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  different  units. 

OOBfYCETES  CAUSING  DABfPING-OFF 

At  least  four  oomycetes  found  in  America  appear  capable  of  causing 
the  damping-off  of  pine  seedlings.  Only  one  of  these,  Pythium  ddxj/ryth 
num  Hesse,  is  believed  to  be  especially  important  on  conifers.  Rheo- 
sporangium  aphanidermahis  Edson,  Phytophthora  sp.,  and  an  apparent 
species  of  P)rthium  with  spiny  oogones,  are  the  other  oomycetes  found 
attacking  pines.  As  some  of  those  concerned  are  of  doubtful  identity, 
the  experimental  results  obtained  vdth  them  will  not  be  published  until 
further  studies  now  in  progress  on  them  have  been  completed. 

CORTICIUM  VAGUM 

Rhizoctonia  was  reported  as  a  cause  of  the  damping-off  of  white  pine 
(Pinus  sirobus)  in  New  Yoric  in  1 901  (6).  Preliminary  inoculations  on 
conifers  were  mentioned  by  the  senior  writer  in  an  abstract  published  in 
1 9 1  o  ( jj) .  No  inoculation  evidence  of  its  parasitism  on  conifers  has  ever 
been  presented. 

The  strains  of  Rhizoctonia  which  were  used  successfully  in  the  follow- 
ing experiments  belonged  to  the  common  American  Rhizoctonia,  which 
causes  the  damping-off  and  rootrot  of  angiosperms,  and  is  now  usually 
referred  to  Coriicium  vagum  B.  and  C.  (identical  with  C.  vagum  var. 
solani  Burt  and  with  Hypochnus  solani  Prill,  and  Del.;  2J,  p,  286,  foot- 
note). Spores  have  not  been  produced  in  any  of  the  writers'  cultures, 
but  the  identity  of  the  Rhizoctonia  on  conifers  with  the  common  damp- 
ing-off fungus  on  angiosperms  is  considered  established  by  the  following 
facts: 

1.  Widespread  distribution  and  ready  growth  on  various  culture 
media  of  the  strains  from  conifers.  The  only  other  common  American 
Rhizoctonia,  R.  crocorum  (R.  medicagims;  21)  will  not  grow  on  ordinary 
artificial  media  (4). 

2.  Successful  inoculations  on  pine  seedlings  with  strains  from,  or 
which  had  been  found  parasitic  on,  dicotyledonous  hosts. 

3.  Observed  damping-off  of  dicotyledonous  weed  seedlings  in  patches 
coextensive  with  definitely  limited  damping-off  patches  of  pine  seedlings. 

4.  Successful  inoculations  by  Bdson  (7)  on  dicotyledons  with  strains 
which  the  writers  had  taken  from  pines  and  had  found  parasitic  on 
them. 
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T3rpical  mycelium  of  Cariiciwn  vagvm  is  easily  demonstrated  in  the 
tissues  of  recently  killed  pine  seedlings,  and  in  the  soil  adjacent  to  them, 
and  is  obtained  in  culture  by  planting  in  solidified  prune-agar  plates 
small  soil  masses,  or  recently  killed  seedlings  either  with  or  without  pre- 
liminary washing  in  mercuricHihlorid  solution.  Growth  on  the  plates 
is  very  rapid,  and  transfers  from  the  edges  of  the  resulting  colony  give  a 
large  percentage  of  apparently  pure  cultures.  A  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  the  hyphffi,  helpful  in  conjunction  with  the  typical  basal  constric- 
tions and  septa,  but  less  commonly  mentioned,  is  the  lack  of  tapering 
in  young  branches.  Young  hyphat  are  nearly  as  large  as  older  ones, 
with  thick  truncated  tips,  very  unlike  the  fiine  tapering  tips  of  some  of 
the  other  soil  fungi  whose  large  hyphs  with  basally  constricted  branches 
might  otherwise  be  confused  with  young  hyi^i:\at  of  C  vagwm. 

The  coniferous  hosts  from  whose  damped-off  seedlings  Coriictum  vagum 
has  been  isolated  are  western  yellow  pine^  and  jack  pine  from  Nebraska, 
red  pine  (P.  resinosa)  from  Mixmesota  and  Michigan,  Bngelmann  spruce 
from  California  and  District  of  Coltunbia,  and  Douglas  fir  {Pseudoisuga 
iaxifolia)  from  Colorado.  Cultures  from  all  of  these  hosts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Douglas  fir,  have  proved  parasitic  on  pine  seedlings.  The 
single  strain  isolated  from  Douglas  fir  proved  weakly  if  at  all  parasitic; 
so  many  infections  have  been  observed  in  seedlings  of  this  fir  that  it  is 
believed  some  of  them  have  been  caused  by  parasitic  strains.  The  fun- 
gus was  also  seen  in  the  tissues  of,  or  in  cultures  from,  damped-off  seed- 
lings of  Scotch  pine  (Pimis  sylvesiris),  Corsican  pine,  Austrian  pine 
(Pinus  ausiriaca),  and  Norway  spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  without  attempt- 
ing to  isolate  it.  With  the  previously  reported  findings  of  the  fungus 
in  damped-oflf  white  pine  (6),  yew  {Taxus  cuspidata;  z),  and  T.  cana- 
densis,^ the  number  of  coniferous  hosts  on  which  C.  vagtim  apparently 
causes  damping-off  in  nature  is  raised  to  12,  and  will  probably  be  much 
further  increased  when  other  conifers  are  studied. 

Rhizoctonia  has  also  been  found  associated  with  needle-killing  of 
white  pine  {2)  and  Douglas  fir  {14)  in  seedlings  more  than  i  year  old. 

INOCULATIONS  ON  AUTOCLAVBD  SOIL 

Inoculations  by  the  standard  method  described  on  page  526  were 
made  with  strains  of  Corticium  vagum  on  conifers  in  the  autumn  of  1909, 
and  repeated  in  later  years.  Inoculations  with  agar  cultures  broadcast 
at  one  side  of  the  pot  were  made  on  jack  pine  in  two  experiments  and 
on  both  red  and  western  yellow  pines  in  two  other  experiments,  germi- 
nation being  reduced  in  the  inoctdated  pots,  and  damping-off  appearing, 
while  the  controls,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  pine  in  the  .last  experi- 

1  All  of  the  western  yellow  pine  mentioned  in  this  paper  was  from  seed  collected  in  South  Dakota,  Colo* 
ndo,  or  New  Mexico,  and  is  therefore  the  small-seeded  form  of  Pitms  Ponderosa  Laws  (P.  scoPuhmm  Lem- 
mon). 

*  The  report  of  this  latter  species  as  a  host  for  Corticium  tratrum  is  attributed  to  Clinton  by  Peltier  (21 » p, 
304),  though  it  does  nc^  seem  to  be  mentioned  by  Clinton  in  (z). 
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ment,  remained  free  from  disease.    With  the  last  two  hosts  the  controls 
received  sterile  agar. 

In  five  additional  experiments  inoculum  was  distributed  broadcast  over 
the  entire  pot.  In  three  of  these,  cultures  on  corn-meal  mush  were  used 
as  inoculum,  and  most  of  the  germinating  seed  of  jack  and  western  yellow 
pine,  and  Douglas  fir,  respectively,  were  killed  before  they  were  able 
to  break  through  the  soil.  The  total  number  of  seedlings  involved  m 
the  experiment  with  Douglas  fir  was  small.  Though  the  controls  were 
treated  with  sterile  corn-meal  mush  and  though  the  fungus  was  found 
in  the  killed  seedlings  in  the  inoculated  flat,  repetition  is  considered  de- 
sirable for  this  host.  In  the  two  other  experiments  positive  results  were 
secured  with  both  of  the  pines,  with  agar  cultures  as  inoculum. 

In  five  other  experiments  positive  results  were  obtained  with  these 
pines  by  inoculating  them  with  agar  cultures  at  only  one  or  two  points 
in  each  pot  and  in  one  of  them  very  definite  results  were  also  secured 
with  white  pine.  In  two  of  these  experiments  on  jack  pine,  inoculation 
with  single  sderotia  in  each  pot  was  tried  without  the  addition  of  any 
of  the  nutrient  substratum  with  entire  success.  In  the  experiments  with 
sderotial  inoculation  and  in  the  test  on  white  pine  the  controls  remained 
entirely  free  from  disease.  In  the  other  experiments  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  more  or  less  accidental  infection  took  place  in  the  controls; 
positive  results  consisted  in  less  germination  and  more  subsequent 
damping-off  in  the  treated  plots  than  in  the  controls.  In  the  inoculations 
mentioned  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  number  of  pots 
inoculated  with  Corticium  vagum  varied  from  a  single  lo-inch  flat  in 
the  smallest  experiment  to  178  3-inch  pots  in  the  largest;  the  controb 
from  a  single  flat  to  30  pots. 

In  only  two  experiments  CorHcium  vagum  failed  to  give  positive  re- 
sults. The  loss  was  heavier  in  the  inoculated  pots  than  in  the  controls 
in  both  cases,  but  the  difference  was  so  slight  as  to  be  n^ligible.  Both 
of  these  experiments  involved  inoculation  at  two  points  only  in  eadi  pot 

These  inoculations  have  the  effect  of  confirming  the  field  evidence  of 
the  parasitism  of  Corlicium  vagum  on  four  pines,  jack,  red,  white,  and 
western  yellow,  and  somewhat  less  positively  on  Douglas  fir.  Its  appar- 
ent success  on  all  of  the  coniferous  hosts  tested  justifies  the  prediction 
that  under  favorable  conditions  it  is  likely  to  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  damping-off  of  most  or  all  of  the  coniferous  ^)ecies  whidi  com- 
monly suffer  from  this*disease.  Only  part  of  the  strains  are  vigorously 
parasitic  on  conifers,  some  strains,  even  though  isolated  from  conifers, 
failing  in  repeated  inoculation  tests  under  favorable  conditions  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  amount  of  disease. 
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RBISOLATION  AND  RBINOCUI/ATION 
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To  complete  the  proof  of  the  parasitism  of  Corticium  vagum  reisola- 
tions  were  made  from  riecently  killed  seedlings  of  jack  and  western  yellow 
pine  in  pots  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  fungus  in  an  experiment 
in  which  the  controls  had  remained  free  from  disease.  The  results  in 
the  initial  experiment  and  in  two  subsequent  experiments  conducted 
at  different  times  in  which  the  reisolated  strains  were  used  are  given  in 
Table  I. 

TablQ  I. — Inoculation  with  initial  and  reisolated  strains  of  Corticium  vagum  on  pine 

seedlings  in  autoclaved  soil 


Experi- 
ment 

No.  and 
date. 


Strain 
No. 


Source. 


Trial  host. 


Ntim- 

ber 

of 

pots. 


I^ocation  of  in- 
oculum. 


Results. 


Ger- 
mi- 
nat- 
ed. 


Damp- 
ed-aff. 


Sur- 
vi- 
vaL 


58.  fan. 

X915- 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


...do.. 

330 
Control 
...do 


71  and 

7a.  fall. 

19x7. 

Do... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


»ax3 
340 

«33 

330 

34X 
Control 


Damped  -  off  Engei- 
mann  ^ruce  seed- 

.^S:. 

Damped-off  sugar- 
beet  seedlings. 

Russian  wild-dive 
seedlings.^ 


Damped-off  Bngel- 
mann  q>rttce  seed- 
lings. 

Reisolation  of  No.  147 
from  western  yd- 
low  pine,  experi- 
ment 58. 

do 


Western    yel- 
low pine. 

Jade  pine.... 
do 

do 

Western   yt\- 

low  pine. 
Jack  pme 


Western    yel- 
low pine. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Reisolationof  No.  147 
from  jack  pine,  ex- 
periment 58. 

Damped-off  sugar- 
beet  seedlings. 

Reisolation  of  No.  313 
from  jack  x>ine,  ex- 
periment 58. 

Russian  wiM-oUve 
seedlings  ^  (dupli- 
cate erf  No.  330).    • 

Reisolation  of  No.  230 
Irom.  jack  pine,  ex- 
periment 58. 

do 


....do. 


....do. 
....do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Agar  cultures  at  z 
point  per  pot. 

do 

Agar  cultures  at  6 

points  per  pot. 
Agar  cultures  at  8 

points  per  ixjt. 
None 

do 


Agar  cultures;  frag- 
ments scattered 
over  one  side  of 
pot. 

do 


Per  5 

Pots. 
aB 


4 
55 
78 

Per  3 

Pots. 


Per 

cent. 

68 


39 
xoo 


Per  5 

pots. 

9 


55 

78 

Per  3 

pots. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Sterile  agar  frag- 
ments scatter^ 
over  one  side  of 
pot. 

Agar  culture  frag- 
ments scattered 
over  one  side  of 
pot. 

a  Cultures  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Edson.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
t  Diseased  material  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  R.  H.  d'AUemand. 
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TablB  I. — Inoculation  with  initial  and  reisolated  strains  of  CortieiMm  vagum  on  pint 
seedlings  in  autoclaved  soil — Continued 
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ment 

No.  and 
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do 
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a 
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3X 
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xoo 
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xoo 
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0 

45 
30 

0 
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P^3 

poU. 

u 

0 

Do... 
Do... 

Do... 
Do... 

Do... 
Do... 

do 

ReinlatiaiiofNo.x47 

periment  58. 
Damped-oo      stt^ar* 

Reiiolations  of  No. 
9x3  from  jack  pine, 
experiment  58. 

Rnatian     wild-otive 
seedlings. 

RcisoUUons  of   No. 
aao  from  jack  pine, 
experiment  58. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

0 

0 
0 

a 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

x 

0 

57 

Do... 

do 

"i^' 

Do... 

do 

4X 

17 

Do... 

do 

Sterile    agar    frag- 
ments    scattered 
over  one  side  of 
pot. 

30 

iS 

o  Cultures  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Edson,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  in  Table  I  that  the  reisolated  cultures 
were  able  to  cause  germination  loss  or  damping-off ,  or  both,  in  both  the 
hosts  on  which  they  were  tried.  The  approximate  agreement  in  viru- 
lence in  experiment  71  and  72  of  the  original  strains  and  the  strains  isolated 
from  the  pots  inoculated  with  them  is  an  additional  evidence  that  the 
strains  recovered  were  the  ones  originally  used.  Strain  341  seemed 
rather  more  virulent  than  230  from  which  it  was  reisolated;  it  was, 
nevertheless,  obviously  less  active  as  a  parasite  than  strains  147  and  213, 
and  their  reisolations.  The  possibility  that  a  strain  of  Corticium  vagum 
obtained  from  an  autoclaved  and  inoculated  pot  is  not  a  true  reisolation 
of  the  strain  used  in  the  initial  inoculation  is  very  slight,  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  adaptation  of  the  fungus  to  aerial  dissemination  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  writers'  numerous  cultures  from  autoclaved  soil  experiments, 
C.  vagum,  unlike  Fusarium  spp.  and  Pyihium  debaryanum,  has  never 
been  detected  in  pots  in  which  it  had  not  been  intentionally  introduced. 
As  the  cultures  used  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  obtained  by  the  planted- 
plate  method,  their  purity  is  not  entirely  beyond  question.  However, 
their  apparent  purity,  continued  in  the  case  of  strain  147  through  eight 
years  of  growth  on  artificial  media,  and  the  permanence  of  the  relative 
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virulence  of  most  of  the  strains  through  several  years  cultivation,  indi- 
cate not  only  that  the  cultures  used  contained  only  C,  vagum,  but  that 
most  of  them  contained  only  a  single  strain  of  the  fungus. 

On  the  whole,  the  limited  comparisons  possible  of  initial  and  reisolated 
strains,  do  not  indicate  any  decided  increase  in  virulence  on  pine  seedlings 
as  a  result  of  a  single  passage  through  the  host. 

CROSS-INOCULATIONS 

In  Table  I  is  presented  evidence  of  parasitism  on  three  species  of  pine 
of  strains  of  Corticium  vagum  from  spruce  and  sugar  beet.  In  one  of 
these  experiments  and  also  in  an  eaflier  experiment  not  included  in  this 
table,  the  original  strains  from  Russian  wild  olive  (Elaeagnus  sp,),  proved 
decidedly  parasitic  on  jack  pine.  The  strainc  147  and  213,  from  spruce 
and  sugar  beet,  respectively,  have  proved  more  virulent  on  the  pines  in 
these  and  other  experiments  than  any  of  the  strains  coming  originally 
from  pine  seedlings.  The  slight  ability  of  a  single  strain  from  Douglas 
.fir  to  infect  pine,  referred  to  earlier,  does  not  prove  any  specialization  of 
virulence,  as  some  of  the  strains  from  pine  give  negative  results  on  the 
same  species  of  pine  unless  given  very  favorable  working  conditions. 
The  positive  results  on  Douglas  fir  with  a  strain  from  jack  pine  in  a  single 
very  small-scale  test  made  is  indication  of  the  lack  of  any  specialization 
of  strains  of  C.  vagum  to  pine  or  Douglas  fir. 

Inoculations  on  both  jack  and  western  yellow  pine  have  been  success- 
ful with  strains  from  potato  tuber  and  from  bean  stems,  the  latter  cul- 
ture being  furnished  by  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus,  who  stated  that  it  was  from 
a  strain  of  proved  parasitism  on  beans.  The  strains  from  these  two 
hosts  were  parasitic  on  pines  only  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
Single  experiments  with  strains  from  alfalfa  and  carnation  supplied  by 
Dr.  Barrus,  indicated  that  these  were  only  weakly,  if  at  all,  parasitic  on 
pine  seedlings.  A  strain  from  a  sugar-beet  root,  isolated  in  eastern 
Colorado  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Wolf,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
proved  moderately  parasitic  on  pine  seedlings,  while  another  strain  from 
the  same  host  and  locality  showed  little,  if  any,  virulence  on  pine  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  All  three  of  the  sugar-beet  strains 
had  been  previously  tested  by  Dr.  Edson  in  his  inoculations  on  sugar- 
beet  seedlings,  and  fotmd  parasitic  on  them.  Cultures  from  western 
yellow  pine  were  also  tested  on  sugar-beet  seedlings  by  Edson  (7)  with 
positive  results.  A  strain  from  jack  pine,  only  moderately  parasitic  on 
that  pine  species  in  inoculation,  was  found  by  Dr.  Barrus  to  produce 
lesions  on  bean  stems,  though  small  and  at3^ical  as  compared  with  his 
own  strains. 

The  inoculation  evidence,  as  a  whole,  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
Rhizoctonia  causing  the  damping-off  of  pines  is  the  same  as  the  Rhizoc- 
tenia  commonly  concerned  in  the  seedling  disease  of  dicotyledons.  The 
same  strain  can  cause  disease  of  both  conifers  and  dicotyledons.    Cer- 
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tain  strains  may  be  slightly  specialized  to  particular  hosts,  but  such 
variations  are  hardly  of  taxonomic  value. 

INOCULATIONS  ON  UNSTBRIUZBD  SOIL 

In  an  experiment  in  which  a  very  sandy  western  Kansas  soil  was 
treated  with  0.5  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  per  square  foot,  followed  two 
days  later  by  0.9  ounce  of  air-slaked  lime  per  square  foot,  a  number  of 
strains  of  Corticium  vagum  were  tested,  inoculum  on  cooked  rice  being 
distributed  through  the  drills.  Most  of  the  strains  either  prevented  or 
greatly  decreased  the  germination  of  both  jack  and  western  yellow  pines, 
and  the  more  virulent  strains  caused  the  damping-ofiF  of  practically  all 
of  the  seedlings  which  were  able  to  get  through  the  soil  surface.  In  the 
plots  inoculated  with  strain^of  C.  vagum  which  had  indicated  any  decided 
degree  of  virulence  in  earlier  tests  the  survival  ranged  from  o  to  47  seed- 
lings (44  linear  inches  of  drill,  half  of  easch  pine,  for  each  fungus  strain), 
while  the  16  controls  in  the  same  experiments  ranged  from  59  to  254 
seedlings  for  equal  lengths  of  drill,  more  than  half  of  the  controls  having 
survivals  better  than  150  seedlings.  The  most  virulent  strain  of  Pythium 
debaryanum  heavily  inoculated  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time 
resulted  in  little  more  parasitic  loss  than  occurred  in  control  plots  inocu- 
lated with  saprophytic  molds  or  with  nothing  at  all.  The  inoculations 
with  Corticium  vagum  caused  as  much  dampingK>ff  as  would  normally  be 
secured  by  inoculating  autodaved  soil  imder  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  parasitism.  The  advantage  of  the  C:  vagum  over  the  Pythium 
debaryanum  in  this  case  was  probably  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of 
humus.  P.  debaryanum  apparently  prefers  soils  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  humus,  while  C  vagum  has  been  frequently  found  in  damped- 
ofif  seedlings  on  this  same  soil  and  on  another  very  sandy,  humus-poor  soil 

In  an  experiment  in  which  a  heavier  soil  heated  in  a  moist  condition  to 
a  temperature  of  80®  to  90*^  C.  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  minutes  was 
inoculated  with  the  parasites.  Corticium  vagum  again  caused  marked 
decreases  in  germination,  while  Pythium  debaryanum  had  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  seedlings  which  appeared.  Outside  infections,  probably  with 
Fusarium  spp.,  which  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  in  this  outdoor  work, 
destroyed  the  seedlings  so  rapidly  after  germination  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  evidence  on  the  effect  of  the  inoculum  on  the  seedlings  after 
they  came  up.  ^he  definite  superiority  of  C.  vagum  over  the  P.  debary- 
anum in  causing  germination  loss  in  this  case  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  humus. 

In  soil  entirely  imtreated,  Corticium  vagum  was  used  in  two  very  small- 
scale  inoculation  experiments  in  the  Washington  greenhouse,  inoculum 
being  placed  at  one  and  two  points  in  each  pot,  respectively.  In  both 
cases  C.  vagum  definitely  decreased  the  survival.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment Pythium  debaryanum  had  no  effect,  and  in  the  second  affected  only 
germination,  while  C.  vagum  both  decreased  germination  and  increased 
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subsequent  damping-ofiF.    The  soil  used  was  a  greenhouse  mixture  of 
sand  and  loam. 

FUSARIUM  SPP. 

Species  of  Fusarium  and  Fusoma  have  been  frequently  reported  as 
being  the  cause  of  damping-ofiF  of  conifers  in  Europe.  The  first  crude 
inoculations  were  made  by  Hartig  (12),  who  produced  typical  damping-off 
by  pladng  healthy  seedlings  in  contact  with  plants  which  had  damped-off 
and  were  bearing  spores  of  Fusarium  spp.  Von  Tubeuf  (27)  reports 
having  inoculated  pine  seedlings  with  artificial  cultures*  but  in  so  small 
an  experiment  and  with  so  little  in  the  way  of  positive  results  as  to  be 
inconclusive.  He  later  (27)  states  that  he  and  Hartig  have  repeatedly 
caused  the  death  of  plants  of  European  conifers  by  inoculating  them  with 
Fusarium  parasiticum,  "also  from  pure  cultures."  No  detailed  report  of 
pure-culture  inoculation  experiments  has  been  furnished  in  the  European 
literature  noted,  and  the  ability  of  the  Fusarium  or  Fusoma  strains, 
which  have  been  variously  mentioned  under  the  specific  names  of  pini, 
parasiticum,  and  blasticola  to  cause  damping-off  in  Europe  has  rested 
mainly  on  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been  obtained  from 
damped-off  conifers.  The  strains  which  have  been  found  on  conifers  and 
which  have  been  used  in  inoculation  are  not  sufficiently  well  described  to 
make  it  possible  to  coimect  them  with  any  of  the  species  at  present  recog- 
nized. There  is  furthermore  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  different 
reports  of  species  of  Fusarium  and  Fusoma  on  coniferous  seedlings  refer 
to  the  same  or  different  organisms.  § 

In  America  Spaulding  (25)  reports  briefly  inoculation  experiments  with 
a  number  of  different  strains  of  Fusarium  the  detailed  record  of  which 
the  writers  have  been  permitted  to  examine.  Sufficient  damping-off 
occurred  in  some  of  the  control  plots,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
say  for  any  one  of  the  strains  he  used  that  its  parasitism  was  proved,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  each  strain  was  used  in  a  single  pot  only.  For  the 
strains  in  general,  his  work  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  at 
least  some  of  them  were  parasitic,  the  loss  in  the  pots  inoculated  with 
Fusarium  spp.  as  a  whole  averaging  well  above  that  in  the  controls. 
Among  the  species  for  which  parasitism  was  indicated  quite  strongly 
are  F.  vasinfectum  E.  F.  Smith  and  F,  monilifarme  Sheldon.  The 
evidence  is  especially  strong  for  the  latter  species.  F.  vasinfectum  from 
cotton  gave  apparently  more  positive  results  than  the  strain  from  water- 
melon. The  general  conclusion  from  his  experiment  seems  to  be  that  a 
number  of  different  strains  or  species  of  Fusarium  are  probably  able  to 
attack  pine  seedlings  under  the  very  favorable  inoculation  conditions 
which  he  furnished,  and  that  F.  monilifarme  is  one  of  the  more  virulent. 

Prof.  P.  S.  Lovejoy,  working  as  a  student  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Pollock  in  1907,  two  years  after  Spaulding  did  his  work,  produced  damp- 
ing-off in  western  yellow  pine  with  a  species  of  Fusarium  isolated  from 
88094*^—19 2 
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damped-off  pine  seedlings.  His  experiments  were  conducted  in  auto- 
claved  earth,  with  several  pots  both  inoculated  and  controls,  all  being 
under  bell-jars.  The  controls  remained  free  from  disease.  His  species 
of  Fusarium,  which  be  called  F.  pinit  can  not  be  positively  identified 
with  any  of  the  species  at  present  recognized,  from  the  data  given  in  his 
unpublished  manuscript,  which  he  kincUy  allowed  the  writer  to  examine. 
A  species  of  Nectria  (later  reported  by  Pollock;  22)  was  associated  with 
the  species  of  Fusarium. 

Gifford  also  carried  out  inoculation  experiments  with  species  of 
Fusarium  indicating  its  parasitism.  His  statement  (9,  p.  137)  seems 
reasonably  conclusive,  though  the  tables  on  the  pages  preceding  and 
following,  presumably  by  reason  of  t3rpographical  errors,  do  not  bear  out 
his  statement  as  to  the  original  disease  freedom  of  his  control  pots.  The 
host  with  which  he  experimented  was  Scotch  pine.  The  description  of 
the  fungus  which  he  gave  indicates  that  it  is  not  F.  moniltforme,  but  does 
not  make  it  possible  to  refer  it  to  any  of  the  other  recognized  species. 
While  his  inoculations  were  on  autoclaved  soil,  the  ftmgus  was  not  given 
quite  such  optimum  conditions  as  in  Spaulding's  work,  in  that  his  inocu- 
lum consisted  of  a  spore  suspension  without  any  considerable  amount 
of  nutrient  medium  accompan3ring. 

FUSAKIUM  MONnjVORMB 

The  species  of  Fusarium  which  the  writers  have  found  most  virulent 
among  the  four  or  more  species  which  they  have  tested  is  F.  monilifome^ 
This  fungus  is  fortunately  easy  to  distinguish  from  other  species  of  the 
genus,  as  it  is  understood  to  be  the  only  species  of  Fusarium,  in  the 
United  States  at  least,  which  forms  its  microspores  in  chains.  It  is  pre- 
sumably not  identical  with  the  species  and  relatives  of  Fusarium  de- 
scribed as  troublesome  to  coniferous  seedlings  in  Europe,  as  none  of  the 
European  reports  noted  mentioned  moniliform  spores.  The  microspores 
in  the  writers'  cultures  were  ordinarily  produced  in  delicate  long  un- 
branched  chains.  Presumably  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  these  spore 
chains,  the  fungus  seems  especially  well  adapted  for  aerial  dissemina- 
tion. In  planted  petri-dish  cultures  numerous  new  colonies  usuaDy 
start  well  in  advance  of  the  original  colony,  before  the  mycelium  from 
the  original  inoculation  is  able  to  cross  the  plate.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
Sheldon's  cultures  (25),  microspores  were  agglomerated  into  heads,  and 
occasionally  small  heads  of  spores  with  chains  arising  from  them  have 
been  observed.  The  spores  in  the  chains  measured  in  one  case  from  a 
prune-agar  culture  2.2  to  3.1  by  4.8  to  6.3  /*.  In  another  case  from  a 
corn-meal  agar  culture  27  of  the  microspores  ranged  in  length  from  7.4 
to  1 1 . 1  iu.     Many  of  the  cultures  on  the  above  media,  but  not  all,  developed 

1  AU  positive  Fusarium  identifications  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Plant  Patlioloeiit  dtbe 
Hawaiian  Experiment  Station,  based  on  comparisons  with  stock  cultures  named  by  Dr.  W.  H.  WoflcD* 
weber,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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a  characteristic  grape-juice  purple,  which  diffused  through  the  agar. 
This  was  not  constant  even  for  the  same  strain.  The  moniUform  char- 
acter of  the  microspores  of  this  species  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated 
by  growing  the  fungus  on  a  thin  layer  of  nutrient  agar  in  a  petri  dish  and 
examining  the  culture  from  above  with  the  compound  microscope  after 
four  or  five  days'  incubation  at  room  temperature. 

The  cultures  used  by  the  writers  were  isolated  from  seedlings  of  jack 
and  western  yellow  pine  from  nurseries  on  somewhat  alkaline  and  very 
sandy  soils  in  southwestern  Kansas.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  a  common 
organism  on  pine  seedlings  in  most  localities. 

One  or  more  strains  of  Fusarium  moniliforme  were  tested  in  five  inocu- 
lation experiments  on  jack  pine  in  autoclaved  soil.  In  two  of  these 
experiments,  inoculation  was  only  light  or  moderately  heavy,  and  the 
pots  inoculated  with  F.  moniliforme  suffered  distinctly  less  from 'damping 
off  than  •the  controls,  which  were  rather  seriously  affected  as  a  result  of 
accidental  contamination.  A  virulent  strain  of  Corticium  vagum  also 
proved  a  failure  in  one  of  the  experiments,  and  the  most  virulent  strains 
of  Corticium  and  Pythium  were  only  slightly  active  in  the  other.  The 
results  in  the  three  remaining  experiments,  together  with  the  results 
from  all  the  other  fungi  which  were  used  in  the  same  experiments,  are 
given  in  Table  II,  with  the  exception  that  the  results  of  inoculation 
with  strains  of  Corticium,  which  were  atjrpical  or  intermediate  in  viru- 
lence, in  experiment  31  are  omitted.  The  results  of  the  two  lai^r  ex- 
periments seem  to  establish  beyond  any  serious  doubt  the  abiUty  of  F. 
moniliforme  to  cause  damping-off  of  jack  pine  on  autoclaved  soil  when 
sufficient  inoculum  is  added.  Absolute  final  proof  must,  of  course, 
await  compliance  with  Koch's  postulates  and  should  be  based  on  iiyxru- 
lation  with  single  spore  cultures.  The  cultures  used  in  these  experiments 
were  all  from  planted  plates.  Nevertheless  all  of  those  whose  results  are 
reported  were  apparently  pure,  and  in  view  of  the  number  of  strains  and 
of  controls  in  experiments  31  and  60,  the  parasitism  of  the  fungus 
under  favorable  conditions  is  considered  practically  established.  In 
addition  to  the  pots  formally  designated  as  controls,  the  35  pots  inocu- 
lated with  Trichoderma  sp.  and  with  unidentified  or  mixed  cultures  in 
experiment  31  serve  perhaps  as  still  better  controls,  as  they  received  in 
the  inoculum  the  same  nutrient  medium  as  was  applied  to  the  pots 
inoculated  with  F.  moniliforme. 
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TablR  II. — Inoculation  with  Fusarium  spp,  and  other  fungi  on  jack  pine  in  auiocUned 

soil 
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TablG  II. — Inoculation  with  Fusarium  spp,  and  other  fungi  on  jack  pine  in  autoclaved 

soil — Continued 
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The  peculiar  behavior  of  Fusarium  moniliforme  in  actually  seeming 
to  prevent  part  of  the  damping-off  in  the  first  two  experiments  mentioned 
(the  two  which  are  not  included  in  Table  II)  suggests  the  possibiUty  that 
in  autoclaved  soil  under  circiunstances  in  which  it  is  not  itself  able  to  act 
as  a  parasite,  it  may  nevertheless  by  reason  of  its  vigorous  saproph3^c 
growth  so  occupy  the  soil  as  to  make  it  a  less  favorable  medium  for  the 
spread  of  the  more  virulent  parasite  or  parasites  whose  presence  was 
indicated  by  the  considerable  damping-oflf  in  the  controls  in  these  experi- 
ments. That  competition  of  saprophytic  fungi  may  limit  the  damage 
done  by  Pyihium  debaryanum  in  recently  autoclaved  soil  is  indicated  by 
the  results  of  coimterinoculation  experiments  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
Ushed.  Competition  between  parasites,  or  between  a  parasite  and  a 
potentially  parasitic  fungus  under  conditions  which  render  the  latter 
nonparasitic,  is  quite  probable.  In  the  present  case  the  record  of  this 
species  of  f^isarium  in  killing  other  fungi  in  mixed  cultures  in  agar  adds 
color  to  the  possibiUty  that  it  may  effectively  hinder  more  virulent  para- 
sites in  autoclaved  soil. 

In  experiment  60  it  appears  that  in  heavy  inoculations  with  cultures  on 
nutrient  substrata  Fti^antim  moniliforme  caused  germination  loss  as  well  as 
damping-off  after  the  seedlings  appeared.  This  agrees  with  Spaulding's 
conclusions  (26) .  It  is  apparently  only  under  exceptionally  favorable  con- 
ditions such  as  very  heavy  inoculation,  or,  as  in  Spaulding's  work, 
unusually  deep  sowing,  that  serious  germination  loss  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  species  of  Fusarium.  Comparison  of  the  Fusarium  pots  inocu- 
lated with  F.  moniliforme  with  those  inoculated  with  virulent  strains  of 
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Pythium  and  Cortidum  in  experiment  31  indicates  modi  less  damage 
by  F.  manilifarme  to  germinating  seed.  While  some  of  the  strains  d 
Cortidum  and  P3rthimn  also  do  Httle  or  no  damage  to  germinating  seed 
in  inoculations  by  the  writer's  standard  methods,  they  are  in  most  cases 
strains  whose  general  virulence  is  low,  and  which  are  not  able  to  kin 
many  seedlings  after  germination.  The  indications  are  that  C.  va^vm 
is  rather  better  able  to  kill  germinating  seed  than  seedlings  ^diich  have 
recently  appeared  above  the  soil;  that  P.  debaryanum  is  at  least  approxi- 
matdy  as  well  able  to  cause  germination  loss  as  normal  damping-off; 
and  that  F.  maniliforme  is  distinctly  less  able  to  cause  germination  loss 
than  it  is  to  cause  subsequent  damping-off. 

The  rdation  of  heavy  inoculation  to  positive  results  with  F.  monili' 
forme  is  indicated,  first,  by  the  negative  results  in  the  two  nontabulated 
experiments  in  whidi  inoculation  was  light,  the  weakly  positive  results 
in  experiment  57  in  which  inoculation  was  fairly  heavy,  and  the  unques- 
tionable results  in  the  heavier  inoculations  in  experiments  31  and  60; 
and  second,  by  the  difiFerence  in  results  between  the  heavily  inoculated 
and  the  paralld  Ughtly  inoculated  pots  in  experiment  60.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  the  increased  damping-off  in  the  heaviest  inocula- 
tions was  simply  due  to  the  devdopment  in  the  soil  of  a  larger  amount  of 
mycelium  and  consequently  more  points  of  contact  between  hyphx  and 
seedlings,  or  whether  in  the  cases  in  which  large  amounts  of  nutrient  sub- 
stratum were  added  with  the  ftmgus,  there  was  an  actual  temporary 
increase  of  virulence  resulting.  It  appeals  from  experiment  60  that 
broadcast  inoculations  with  spore  suspensions  were  distinctly  more 
effective  than  inoculation  with  a  small  fragment  of  a  culture  at  a  single 
point  at  the  edge  of  each  pot.  The  single  point  inoculations  resulted  in 
no  more  damping-off  than  occurred  in  the  controls.  Broadcast  inocula- 
tion over  the  entire  pot  and  induding  nutrient  substrata  were  definitdy 
successful  in  all  four  of  the  5-pot  tmits  on  which  it  was  used.  These 
heavy  inoculations  were  dearly  more  effective  tlan  the  inoculations  over 
smaller  areas  or  those  made  with  spore  suspensions.  In  comparing 
these  heavily  inoculated  tmits  with  each  other  and  considering  both  ger- 
mination loss  and  subsequent  damping-off,  it  appears  tha^  inoculation 
with  cultures  on  steamed  rice  is  more  effective  than  with  cultures  on 
prune  agar,  and  that  the  greatest  total  loss  occurred  following  the  use 
of  both  media  in  the  inoculum.  The  apparent  increase  in  damping-off 
with  increase  in  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  media,  though  by  no 
means  final  proof,  is  believed  to  indicate  that  the  presence  of  the  nutrient 
substrata  actually  increased  the  virulence  of  the  parasite,  as  well  as 
assisting  it  to  become  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  pot.  The 
possibility  that  the  substrata  added  may  have  decreased  the  resistance 
of  the  seedlings  must  also,  of  course,  be  considered. 
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In  the  series  of  outdoor  inoctilations  on  a  Kansas  sand  lacking  humus 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  add  followed  by  lime,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going account  of  Cortidum  vagum,  three  strains  of  FUsarium  moniliforme 
were  tested,  each  being  added  to  2  plots  of  jack  pine  and  2  plots  of 
western  yellow  pine.  The  average  germination  for  all  1 2  inoculated  plots 
was  only  0.7  that  in  the  16  nearest  control  plots,  and  subsequent  damping- 
off  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  controls.  The  net  results  indicate 
much  less  parasitism  by  F.  moniliforme  under  these  conditions  than  by 
most  of  the  Cortidum  strains  used  in  the  same  experiment,  although  the 
spedes  of  Fusarium  appears  nearly  or  quite  as  parasitic  as  the  cultures  of 
Pythium  debaryatmm  used.  The  variation  in  the  controls  in  the  parts  of 
the  experiments  containing  the  Fusarium  plots  was  unusually  great,  and 
the  results  less  condusive  than  those  for  P.  debaryanum. 

The  virulence  of  different  strains  of  Fusarium  momliforme  apparently 
differs  (Table  II,  experiment  31),  though  the  range  of  vaHation  is  less 
for  the  four  strains  worked  with  than  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
larger  number  of  strains  of  Pythium  debaryanum  and  Cortidum  vagum. 
The  weakest  strain  was  more  virulent  than  the  weakest  strains  of  these 
two  fungi,  but  the  most  virulent  strains  of  F.  moniliforme  were  consider- 
ably less  destructive  to  jack  pine  than  the  most  virulent  strains  of  the 
two  better  known  parasites,  at  least  on  the  youngest  seedlings.  No  direct 
compiarison  of  virulence  is  possible  between  three  fungi  whose  different 
strains  vary  so  deddedly  among  themsdves,  unless  large  numbers  of 
strains  of  all  three  from  different  sources  are  studied.  It  seems  safe, 
however,  to  say  that  F.  moniliforme  is  distinctly  less  important  than 
P.  debaryawum  or  C.  vagum  as  a  parasite  on  pine  seedlings,  in  view  of  its 
apparent  infrequence  at  most  nurseries  and  its  failure  to  cause  serious 
damping-off  in  inoculation  tests,  except  with  very  heavy  inoculations. 

PUSARIUM  VBNTSICOSUM 

A  spedes  of  Fusarium  obtained  in  assodation  with  F.  moniliforme  on 
an  apparently  healthy  root  of  western  yellow  pine  was  identified  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Carpenter  as  F.  ventricosum  Appd  and  Wollenw.  In  inocula- 
tion on  jack  pine  (Table  II,  experiment  31)  the  fungus  showed  dedded 
evidence  of  parasitism.  Like  F.  moniliforme,  in  the  same  series,  it  had  no 
marked  e^ect  on  germinating  seed,  but  caused  subsequent  damping-off 
loss  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as  that  which  occurred  in  the  unin- 
oculated  pots,  and  dght  times  as  great  as  that  in  pots  inoculated  with 
various  saprophytic  organisms  on  the  same  nutrient  medium.  There 
seems  little  question  as  to  its  parasitism,  though  further  tests,  involving 
single-spore  cultures  and  reisolation,  will  be  needed  for  final  proof.  How 
frequently  it  occurs  in  pine  seed  beds  is  not  known;  it  is,  however,  believed 
not  to  be  espedally  common.  Its  indicated  virulence  in  the  test  men- 
tioned was  a  little  bdow  that  of  F.  moniliforme. 
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rUSARIUM  SOLANI 

A  species  of  Pusarium  obtained  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Watkins  from  damped- 
off  western  yellow  pine  in  Nebraska  was  determined  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Car- 
penter as  F.  sdani.    In  a  single-pot  test  on  jack  pine  in  autodaved  soil 
it  gave  some  indication  of  parasitism,  but  very  much  weaker  than  any 
of  the  Pyihium  debaryanum  strains  used  in  the  same  experiment    In  a 
later  experiment  (No.  31,  Table  II)  it  gave  definite  indication  of  a  slight 
degree  of  parasitism,  both  on  comparison  with  the  uninoculated  controk 
and  with  the  numerous  pots  inoculated  with  species  of  Phoma,  Tricho- 
thecium,  Trichoderma,  Chaetonrium,  nonvirulent  Cortidum  strains,  and 
other  fungi,  in  all  of  which  damping-off  was  less  than  half  that  in  the 
F.  solani  pots.    Though  comparison  with  the  other  parasites  is  somewhat ' 
uncertain  because  of  the  different  nutrient  substrata  used  in  the  inoculmn, 
F.  solani  appears  distinctly  less  parasitic  than  the  stronger  strains  of 
P3rthium  and  Cortidum  (No.  255, 147)  and  those  of  F.  momliforme  and 
F.  vetUricosum  tested,  while  about  equal  in  effectiveness  to  a  weak 
P3rthium  strain  and  to  Rheosporangium  aphanidermatus.     In  experiment 
60  of  Table  II  heavy  inoculation  with  F.  solani  resulted  in  dedded 
germination  loss  and  subsequent  damping-off,  though  less  than  that 
indicated  for  F.  momliforme  with  the  same  inoculum.    The  absence  of 
nutrient  substratum  in  the  control  pots  prevents  the  experiment  bring 
quite  as  condusive  as  it  might  have  otherwise  been. 

In  inoculation  tests  on  jack  pine  and  western  yellow  pine  on  soil 
treated  with  add  and  lime,  referred  to  in  preceding  sections,  it  failed  to 
affect  either  germination  or  subsequent  damping-off ,  while  all  but  the 
very  weakest  strains  of  Cortidum  caused  greatly  increased  losses,  and 
Pyihium  debaryanum  and  Fusarium  moniliforme  appeared  to  have  moder- 
atdy  increased  loss. 

The  experiments  as  a  whole  indicate  that  the  strain  of  Fusarium  solcm 
used  in  these  experiments  is  a  weak  parasite  on  jack  pine.  Despite  the 
rdativdy  slight  virulence  of  this  strain,  this  spedes  seems  worth  serious 
consideration  as  a  damping-off  organism,  in  view  of  its  widespread 
occurrence. 

OTHBR  SPBaES  OF  PUSARIUM 

A  preliminary  test  was  made  of  a  mixture  of  three  of  Spaulding's  cul- 
tures of  Fusarium  spp.  and  three  obtained  by  the  writers  from  pine 
seedlings  at  Halsey,  Nebr.,  the  latter  superficially  resembling  F.  s(dam  in 
heavy  inoculation  with  rice  inoculum  on  jack  pine  on  autodaved  soil  and 
under  moist  chtunber  conditions.  Damping-off  was  negligiUe.  In  the 
first  test  mentioned  under  F.  solani,  another  strain  of  Pusarium  resembling 
it  was  also  tested  on  a  single  pot,  with  less  resultant  damping-off  than  in 
the  control  pots;  three  strains  of  Pyihium  debaryanum  in  the  same  series 
all  caused  heavy  and  unmistakable  increases  in  damping-off. 
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In  experiment  31,  Table  II,  another  strain  of  Fusarium  superficially 
resembling  F.  solani  was  tested  in  heavy  inoculation  on  five  pots  of  jack 
pine.  Damping-off  after  germination  was  nearly  double  that  in  the 
uninoculated  controls  and  quite  double  that  in  pots  inoculated  with 
saprophytic  molds  on  the  same  substrata.  The  loss,  however,  was  only 
two-thirds  as  much  as  in  the  pots  inoculated  with  F.  solani,  Rheosporan- 
gium  aphanidermatus,  and  weak  Pythium  debaryanum,  and  much  less 
than  in  the  pots  inoculated  with  the  other  parasites.  The  same  culture, 
tested  later  in  the  aforementioned  experiments  on  soil  treated  with  add 
and  lime,  gave  no  indications  of  parasitism  on  western  yellow  pine  and 
little,  if  any,  on  jack  pine.  In  all  the  experiments  with  this  culture  the 
difference  between  the  inoculated  pots  and  the  controls  was  easily  within 
the  limits  of  accidental  variation. 

A  species  of  Fusarium  obtained  from  damped-oflf  seedlings  of  western 
yellow  pine  in  a  greenhouse  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  identified  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  as  F.  acuminatum  E.  and  E.,  was  tested  in  experiment  31, 
Table  II,  with  less  subsequent  damping-off  than  in  the  controls.  In  the 
experiment  on  add-lime-treated  soil  it  had  no  apparent  effect  on  yellow 
pine  and  on  jack  pine  seemed  to  increase  the  amount  of  damping-off 
after  germination  but  not  more  than  might  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  accidental  variation. 

A  culture  of  Fusarium  sp.  of  uncertain  identity  (No.  273,  experiment  60, 
Table  II)  gave  positive  inoculation  results  in  very  heavy  inoculations 
only.  This  culture  was  recorded  in  early  notes  as  producing  micro- 
spores in  chains,  but  it  was  impossible  to  confirm  this  in  subcultures 
made  some  time  later.  In  the  experiment  this  culture  appeared  not 
only  much  less  virulent  than  the  F.  monUiformCy  but  even  less  so  than  the 
F.  solani  culture  tested.  In  view  of  its  doubtful  identity  and  purity, 
the  results  with  it  are  of  interest  chiefly  in  its  agreement  with  the  results 
in  the  pots  of  F.  moniliforme,  broadcast  inoculation  proving  more  effec- 
tive than  inoculation  over  limited  areas,  agar-culture  inoculum  proving 
more  effective  than  spore  suspensions,  and  rice  inoculum  appearing  per- 
haps still  more  effective,  while  the  very  heavy  inoculation  involved  in 
the  use  of  both  media  had  the  maximum  effect. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  somewhat  fragmentary  data 
is  that  the  strains  of  Fusarium  moniliforme  and  F.  ventricosum  experi- 
mented with  were,  above  the  average  of  virulence  for  species  of  Fusarium 
on  pine  seedlings,  and  that  finding  a  species  of  Fusarium  on  damped-off 
seedlings  does  not  establish  as  strong  a  presumption  of  etiological  signifi- 
cance as  would  the  finding  of  P.  debaryanum  or  C  vagum.  F.  solani 
and  F.  vasinfectum  also  appear  somewhat  parasitic  on  pine  seedlings, 
and  F.  acuminatum  nonparasitic.  Further  tests  with  some  of  these  and 
other  authentically  identified  species  of  Fusarium  are  badly  needed  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  which  species  are  capable  of  parasitism  and 
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what  is  their  importance  as  compared  with  the  parasites  belonging  to  other 
genera,  under  natural  soil  conditions. 

TRICHODERMA. 

Strains  of  Trichoderma  frequently  appear  in  cultures  from  seedlings 
affected  with  the  usual  type  of  damping-off.  They  also  often  fruit  on 
the  surface  of  recently  autodaved  soil,  entirely  independently  of  the 
presence  of  seedlings.  Strains  isolated  at  a  Kansas  nursery  prodtxxd 
conidiophores  in  very  compact  groups,  often  as  much  as  2  mm.  in  diame- 
ter, and  usually  arranged  in  zonate  rings.  The  spores  were  mosUy 
spherical.  This  agrees  with  the  characters  given  for  T.  lignorum  (Tode) 
Harz.,  though  one  of  the  zonate  strains  isolated  had  the  elliptical  spores 
described  by  Cook  and  Taubenhaus  (j)  for  T.  koningi  Oudemans,  and 
another,  with  spherical  or  nearly  spherical  spores,  showed  the  absence 
of  zonate  spore-tuft  production  attributed  to  T.  koningi.  Frequent 
chlamydospore  formation,  described  as  characteristic  of  T,  koningi,  was 
observed  in  some  of  the  strains  whose  isolation  was  not  attempted.  It 
appears  that  both  species,  if  they,  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  species, 
are  more  or  less  common  in  pine  seed  beds. 

In  an  early  inoculation  test  with  an  unidentified  strain  of  Tricho- 
derma from  Washington,  D.  C,  an  autodaved  flat  was  sown  with  jack 
pine,  inoculated  broadcast,  and  kept  under  mobt-chamber  conditions 
without  result.  In  a  later  experiment  (No.  31,  Table  II)  with  the  ellip- 
tical-spored  strain  above  referred  to,  the  nonzonate  strain,  and  the  more 
t3rpical  Trichoderma  lignorum  strain,  in  cultures  of  tmcertain  purity, 
were  used  in  heavy  inoculation  on  five  pots  each  with  actually  less  para- 
sitism than  occurred  in  the  controls.  A  fourth  culture  of  Trichoderma  sp. 
of  doubtful  purity  resulted  in  somewhat  increased  damping-o£F,  but 
within  the  limit  of  experimelital  error. 

In  the  experiment  on  sand  treated  with  add  and  lime,  referred  to  in 
the  accounts  of  experiments  with  the  preceding  fungi,  one  pure  and  two 
doubtfully  pure  cultures  representing  the  three  different  types  were 
tested.  The  most  t5rpical  strain  of  Trichoderma  lignorum  had  no  effect 
on  western  ydlow  pine  and  little  or  none  on  jack  pine.  The  nonzonate 
form  and  the  elliptical-spored  form  both  appeared  to  decrease  germina- 
tion in  both  pines,  the  former  also  increasing  damping-off  in  western 
yellow  pine  and  the  latter  in  jack  pine.  The  differences  were  in  all  cases 
within  the  limits  of  acddental  variation.  The  indications  from  these 
tests  are  that  the  strains  of  Trichoderma  used  are  dther  unable  to  cause 
the  usual  type  of  damping-off  or  are  very  unimportant  causes.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  fungus  is  obtained  in  planted-plate  cultures 
from  dead  seedlings  may  easily  be  due  to  its  common  presence  in  soil 
and  its  capadty  for  rapid  growth  on  the  agar  used. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  type  of  damping-off,  the  blacktop  tjrpe,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  and  illustrated  in  Plate  B,  figures  2  and 
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3,  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  Trichoderma.  Plate  cultures 
from  30  jack-pine  seedlings  affected  with  blacktop  in  a  nursery  in  the 
Nebraska  sand  hills  in  every  case  jdelded  species  of  Trichoderma;  no 
such  uniformity  of  occurrence  has  been  encountered  for  any  fungus  in 
any  of  the  series  of  cultures  made  from  other  types  of  damping-off. 

The  blacktop  t)rpe  occurs  rarely,  and,  so  far  as  observed,  only  under 
unusual  weather  conditions,  most  of  that  observed  having  followed  un- 
seasonably cold,  wet  weather.  Extensions  of  the  lesions  into  unaffected 
tissue  stopped  simultaneously  and  abruptly  throughout  the  beds,  ap- 
parently because  a  change  in  conditions  increased  resistance.  The 
affected  seedlings  were  'scattered  throughout  the  beds,  seeming  equally 
common  on  acid-treated  and  untreated  areas.  The  entire  picture  was 
that  of  a  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  which  is  not  strongly  parasitic,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  aerial  dissemination.  Trichoderma  sp.  seems  to 
fulfill  both  of  these  requirements,  and  uniform  association  with  the 
lesions  is  believed  to  indicate  causal  relationship.  The  fact  that  no 
such  lesions  have  been  produced  in  the  few  inoculations  with  Trichoderma 
sp.  does  not  exclude  this  hypothesis,  as  the  field  evidence  indicates  that 
the  lesions  occur  only  tmder  very  unusual  conditions,  which  are  not  weU 
enough  understood  to  be  duplicated  in  artificial  inoculations. 

PESTAlrOZZIA  SPP. 

Species  of  Pestalozzia  have  occasionally  appeared  in  cultures  made  by 
planting  damped-off  seedlings  in  prune-agar  plates.  In  some  cases  the 
spores  had  two  dark  cells,  suggesting  P.  hartigii.  The  occurrence  of 
Pestalozzia  spp.  in  cultures  from  damped-off  seedlings  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently frequent  to  indicate  parasitism  strongly.  Some  interest,  however, 
attaches  to  the  positive  inoculation  results  reported  by  Spaulding  (25). 
The  fact  that  P.  funerea  is  widespread  and  common  on  dead  coniferous 
material  and  that  he  succeeded  in  killing  i -month-old  seedlings  of  western 
yellow  pine  by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures  of  it  indicates  that  it  may 
be  of  some  importance  as  a  cause  of  damping-off.  His  single  experiment 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  noted  on  seedlings  still  of  damping-off 
age.  Further  experiments  with  it  on  young  pine  seedlings  are  desirable. 
Its  slow  growth  and  rather  slow  fruiting  tendencies  would  make  it  rather 
difficult  to  demonstrate  in  diseased  seedlings  always  filled  with  fast- 
growing  saproph)rtes,  so  that  failure  to  obtain  it  frequently  by  cultural 
methods  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  the 
seedlings. 

BOTRYTIS  CINBREA 

Boirytis  cinerea  (B.  douglasii,  B.  vulgaris),  frequently  connected  with  the 
damping-off  of  seedlings  of  various  plants  and  with  needle  diseases  of  the 
young  shoots  of  coniferous  seedlings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reported 
as  causing  damping-off  of  conifers.    B.  cinerea  has  never  appeared  in  the 
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writer's  cultures  from  Colorado  and  points  farther  east,  but  was  easly 
obtained  from  western  yellow-pine  seedlings  growing  in  sterilized  sdl  in 
the  plant  pathological  laboratory  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
lesions  on  which  it  was  first  obtained  occurred  just  above  the  soil  sur- 
face and  produced  the  Botrytis  spores  directly  on  the  lesions  almost  as 
soon  as  the  lesions  themselves  became  evident.  The  spores  and  sporo- 
phores  appeared  to  be  typical  of  B,  cinerea. 

Inoculations  had  been  made  prior  to  this  time  with  a  culture  of  Botryk 
cinerea  from  apples  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  fumishc^i  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Cooley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  pots  inoculated  were  kept 
covered  with  glass  plates  from  the  time  they  were  autodaved  until  the 
close  of  the  experiment.  Jack  pine  was  used  in  the  test,  and  the  inocu- 
lum was  probably  a  mixture  of  cultures  on  steamed  rice  and  prune  agar 
(record  on  this  point  is  lacking).  Parallel  tests  were  made  on  three  sd 
t)^pes.  On  two  of  these  the  germination  was  very  poor  in  all  pots,  and 
damping-off  was  present  in  the  controls  as  well  as  in  the  inoculated  pots. 
In  the  third  soil  t)rpe,  a  poor  soil  from  Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  in  which  in- 
oculations of  Pythium  deharyamum  had  proved  unsuccessful,  44  seedlings 
appeared  in  the  five  control  pots  during  the  first  few  days  after  genni- 
nation  began,  while  in  the  five  pots  of  B,  cinerea  but  two  seedlings  ap- 
peared in  the  same  time.  Additional  seedlings  appeared  later  in  both» 
but  with  still  approximately  three  times  as  many  in  the  control  pots  as 
in  the  pots  inoculated  with  the  fungus.  Damping-off  was  somewhat,  bat 
very  little,  heavier  in  the  Botrytis  pots.  The  experiment  indicates  ger- 
mination loss  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  B.  cinerea,  but  must  be  re- 
peated to  give  conclusive  results. 

Mainly  because  of  the  known  parasitic  ability  of  B.  cinerea  on  seedlings 
of  other  plants  and  on  older  conifers  and  the  strong  indications  of  para- 
sitism seen  in  the  seedlings  at  the  University  of  California,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  the  single  inoculation  experiment,  it  is  believed  that 
this  fungus  will  probably  be  sometimes  found  causing  damping-off  (rf 
conifers.  It  is  a  fast-growing  organism  on  prune  agar,  and  failure  to 
obtain  it  at  most  of  the  nurseries  at  which  cultures  have  been  made  is 
strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  present  in  the  dampedK>ff  seedlings  at 
these  places.  Spaulding's  failure  to  obtain  it  frequently  from  the  seed- 
lings with  which  he  worked  (26)  is  further  evidence  that  in  the  ^tand 
Middle  West  at  least  it  is  not  important  as  a  cause  of  damping-off  of 
conifers. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNGI 

Alternaria  sp.  has  been  very  frequently  encountered  in  cultures  from 
dead  coniferous  material,  both  in  the  tender  seedling  stage  and  in  older 
nursery  stock.  No  inoculation  tests  with  it  have  been  made.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  important  as  a  damping-off  parasite,  but  its  frequent 
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occurrence,  especially  on  damped-off  seedlings  under  moist  chamber 
conditions,  makes  a  test  of  its  parasitism  desirable. 

The  common  large  Miicor  sp.  is  another  fungus  frequently  found  in 
agar  cultures  from  damped-ofif  pine  seedlings.  Two  strains,  one  appar- 
ently pure  and  the  other  of  somewhat  doubtful  purity,  have  been  tested 
in  inoculation  on  jack  pine  in  autoclaved  soil.  In  experiment  31  (Table 
II  shows  results  of  other  fungi  in  this  experiment)  there  was  distinctly 
less  damping-off  in  the  10  pots  inoculated  with  culttures  of  Mucor  sp. 
than  in  the  25  control  pots.  In  the  experiments  on  sand  treated  with 
add  and  lime,  the  two  Mucor  cultures  gave  sli^^t  indication  of  para- 
sitism on  jack  pine  and  stiU  less  indication  on  western  yellow  pine.  In 
both  cases  the  differences  between  the  inoculated  and  control  plots  were 
well  within  the  limits  of  accidental  variation.  It  seems  probable  that 
strains  of  Mucor  are  not  of  any  importance  as  damping-ofiF  parasites  and 
that  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  cultures  from  seedlings,  as  in  the 
case  of  Trichoderma  sp.,  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mucor  sp.  is 
a  common  soil-inhabiting  saprophyte  and  is  able  to  grow  very  rapidly 
in  prune  agar. 

Penicillium  sp.  of  the  common  green  type  has  occurred  more  or  less 
frequently  in  cultures  from  damped-off  seedlings.  Mixed  cultures  con- 
taining Penicillium  sp.,  like  the  cultures  of  Mucor  sp.,  apparently  caused 
a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  damping-off  in  the  10  pots  of  jack 
pine  to  which  they  were  added  in  experiment  31,  and  on  both  jack  and 
western  yellow  pine  in  the  experiment  on  soil  treated  with  add  and  lime. 
Aspergillus  sp.  of  the  common  type  with  black  spore  heads,  obtained 
from  damped-off  western  yellow  pine  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  in- 
oculated on  five  pots  of  jack  pine  in  experiment  31,  apparently  caused 
a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  damping-off.  In  the  experiment 
on  jack  and  western  yellow  pine  on  sand  treated  with  add  and  lime,  the 
same  was  true  for  this  culture,  and  also  in  the  case  of  western  yellow 
pine  for  another  strain  of  Aspergillus  taken  from  damped-off  western 
yellow  pine  from  the  Kansas  nursery,  at  which  the  experiment  was  con- 
ducted. This  latter  culture  had  no  effect  on  jack  pine.  Aspergillus 
sp.  has  not  appeared  in  culture  from  seedlings  often  enough  to  warrant 
any  suspidon  that  it  is  concerned  in  causing  damping-off. 

Phoma  betas  (Oud.)  Fr.  (pure  culture  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Edson) 
in  experiment  31,  Table  II,  had  no  apparent  effect  on  damping-off  of 
pine.  The  same  hdd  true  in  western  yellow  pine  in  the  experiment  on 
sand  treated  with  add  and  lime,  and  while  a  slight  decrease  in  germina- 
tion and  a  slight  increase  in  damping-off  was  noted  in  the  jack  pine 
inoculated  with  P.  betae  in  this  latter  experiment,  the  difference  was 
easily  within  the  limit  of  acddental  variation.  The  failure  of  this 
damping-off  parasite  of  beets  to  affect  pines  was  to  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  specialization  of  the  fungus  to  beets  indicated  by  the  systemic 
character  of  the  infection  it  produces  on  them  (<?). 
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Two  pots  of  pine  in  autoclaved  soil  were  heavily  inoculated  with  agar 
cultures  of  the  species  of  Phoma  which  has  been  shown  to  cause  the 
Mght  of  young  cedar  (jo).  No  damping-off  resulted,  although  in  the 
same  experiment  both  Corticium  vagum  and  Pythium  debaryanum  proved 
strongly  parasitic.  It  has  not  been  found  in  cultures  from  damped-<rf[ 
seedlings. 

An  unidentified  species  of  Phoma  from  blighted  2-year-old  seedliiigs 
of  western  yellow  pine  from  Montana,  used  on  five  pots,  of  jack  pme  in 
experiment  31,  apparently  resulted  in  decreased  rather  than  increased 
damping-off. 

Inoculation  vrith  a  badllus  which  appeared  commonly  with  PyOmm 
debaryanum  from  damped-off  seedlings  also  appeared  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase  damping-off  in  experiment  31,  and  in  the  experiments  on 
soil  treated  vrith  add  and  lime  to  increase  the  loss,  but  in  both  cases  to 
an  extent  explainable  as  accidental  variation. 

The  statement  made  in  several  of  the  forgoing  paragraphs  that  the 
ofganisms  considered  apparently  decreased  damping-off  in  experiment 
31  is  not  necessarily  paradoxical,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tion between  saprophytic  organisms  and  accidentally  introduced  paraates. 

It  is  realized  that  not  all  of  the  possible  damping-off  paradte|  have 
been  tested.  In  some  cases  it  has  proved  very  di£Scult  to  obtain  from 
damped-off  seedlings  any  of  the  known  parasitic  organisms.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  make  further  attempts  to  obtain,  and  to  carry  on  inoculation 
experiments  with,  slow-growing  organisms  not  likely  to  appear  in  the 
planted  plate  cultures  used  by  the  writers  for  isolation  purposes. 

OTHER  PARASITIC  DISEASES 

Discosia  pint  Heald  has  been  found  on  western  yellow  pine  in  thiesame 
way  as  described  by  Heald  (17)  and  at  the  same  nursery.  Observations 
confirm  his  conclusion  that  it  does  little  or  no  harm.  Cultures  were 
obtained  by  making  dilution  plates  of  the  spores,  but  the  subcultures 
were  not  carried  long  enough  to  obtain  fruits.  The  same  fungus  was 
fotmd  occurring  in  just  the  same  way  on  white  pine  from  a  nursery  in 
Georgia. 

Another  fungus  occurring  on  living  pine  seedlings  of  the  damping-off 
age  vrithout  causing  the  decay  typical  of  damping-off  is  the  European 
rust  Melampsora  piniiorqua  (A.  de  B.)  Rostrup.  This  rather  dangerous 
parasite  has  not  so  far  been  reported  authentically  from  America,  and 
its  importation  should  be  very  carefully  guarded  against.  It  most  com- 
monly attacks  the  young  needles  and  shoots  of  trees  10  to  30  years  old, 
but  it  may  also  produce  its  orange  son  on  seedlings  which  have  just 
appeared  above  the  soil  surface  (u,  24).  Hartig  (11)  has  found  it 
attacking  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  seedlings  in  a  stand  of  Scotch 
pine,  producing  spofes  on  the  cotyledons  and  hypocotyls  when  the  seed- 
lings were  only  2  months  old.    Seedlings  recovered  whose  cotyledons 
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only  were  attacked.  It  is  reported  on  Austrian  and  Corsican  pine,  on 
Pinus  moniana,  and  even  on  white  pine  (5).  The  same  or  a  similar  rust 
has  been  reported  on  species  of  Abies  (24).  The  alternate  stage  occurs 
on  poplars  (Populus  tremula,  P.  cUba,  P.  balsamifera  candicans,  etc.), 
and  as  it  attacks  stems  as  well  as  leaves,  importation  of  poplar  as  wdl 
as  of  conifennis  nursery  stock  may  introduce  the  disease. 

WHITESPOT 

Light-colored  shrunken  lesions  sometimes  appear  at  the  bases  of  the 
stems  of  pine  seedlings  as  a  result  of  excessive  heat  at  the  soil  surface. 
The  lesions  (PI.  B,  fig.  4,  5)  are  characterized  by  shrinkage,  light  color, 
definite  limitation,  and  the  fact  that  such  one-sided  lesions  as  occur  are 
usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  stem.  They  have  undoubtedly  been 
confused  with  damping-off  in  the  past.  Unlike  damping-off,  the  lesions 
do  not  extend  longitudinally  until  some  days  after  their  appearance 
and  then  apparently  only  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  original  lesion 
by  fungi.  Upward  conduction  of  water  is  not  interfered  with.  Losses 
are  occasionally  serious,  especially  where  there  is  little  shade  or  the  soil 
is  loose  and  inclined  to  become  dry  at  the  surface.  This  type  of  injury 
has  been  described  in  more  detail  by  Munch  (ip,  20)  and  Hartley  (i^), 
who  present  evidence  as  to  its  relation  to  heat.  A  case  of  damping-off 
recently  reported  in  red  pine  (18)  in  which  the  loss  was  limited  to  soil 
containing  raw  humus  allowed  to  dry  at  the  surface  may  be  an  example 
of  confusion  between  whitespot  and  parasitic  damping-off.  Mdnch 
emphasizes  the  likelihood  of  heat  injury  on  raw  humus  soils. 

MECHANICAL  INJURIES 

Mechanical  injuries  of  different  types  are  rather  frequent  in  coniferous 
seed  beds  during  the  first  month  after  germination.  This  is  particularly 
trae  of  species  which  have  small  seed  and  therefore  produce  delicate 
seedlings.  Red  pine,  with  a  seed  of  intermediate  size,  is  also  very 
subject  to  mechanical  breakage  because  of  the  unusual  brittleness  of  the 
stems  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  seedUngs  appear 
above  soil.  Counts  of  obviously  mechanically  injured  seedlings  were 
continued  throughout  the  damping-off  season  in  beds  of  red,  jack, 
and  western  yellow  pine  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  Lake  States,  in 
connection  with  seed-bed  disinfection  tests.  A  survey  of  the  data  on  a 
large  number  of  the  untreated  plots  taken  at  random  shows  that  the 
total  loss  from  mechanical  causes  may  vary  from  i  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  standi,  with  losses  of  3  to  3.5  per  cent  common,  and  below  2  per  cent 
or  over  5  per  cent  rare. 

Types  of  mechanical  injury  which  cause  loss  in  the  seed  beds  are  (j) 
the  washing  out  of  the  germinating  seed  or  of  very  young  seedlings; 
(2)  the  actual  breakage  of  the  stems  by  high  wind.  Hail,  beating  rain,  or 
the  feet  of  birds  or  animals;  (3)  the  eating  or  pulling  up  of  the  seedlings 
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by  insects,  rodents,  or  birds;  (4)  the  cutting  oflf  of  the  roots  below  ground 
by  insects  in  the  soil  yrbidi  presumably  feed  on  them,  or  by  moles  whidi 
accidentally  break  them  in  working  through  the  soil;  and  (5)  the  breaking 
over  of  the  stem,  usually  at  the  soil  surface,  as  a  result  of  repeated  bend- 
ing by  wind  or  possibly  by  other  agencies,  su£5cient  to  finally  cause  tlie 
collapse  of  the  cortex  without  transverse  rupture  of  the  epidermis  or 
vascular  system. 

The  first  four  types  need  little  mention,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  confused  with  any  of  the  other  types  of  disease  mentioned  in  this 
article.  A  few  observations  on  the  factors  influencing  the  washing  out  or 
breakage  of  seedlings  in  artificial  watering  may  be  of  interest.  It  devd- 
ops  that  the  fine  spray  from  nozzles  which  some  nurserymen  use  in 
watering  germinating  seed  beds  will  in  some  cases  cause  much  more  loss 
through  the  washing  out  or  breakage  of  seedlings  than  some  other  meth- 
ods of  watering.  The  best  t3^pes  of  stationary  sprinklers  are  less  harmful 
Another  much  more  drastic  method  of  applying  water  has  also  been 
found  relatively  harmless.  It  appears  that  the  washing  out  which  com- 
monly occurs  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of  water  applied  as  to  the 
angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  bed.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the  sandy  soil  where  most  of  the  writers'  watering  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. A  fairly  strong  spray  from  the  nozzle,  by  striking  the  surface  of 
the  bed  at  an  angle,  as  it  practically  alwa)rs  does,  seems  to  di^lace  soil 
particles  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  a  very  much  heavier  mass  of  water 
striking  the  surface  of  the  bed  directly  from  above.  Very  shallow-sown 
seed  beds  have  been  watered  without  injury,  by  applying  the  water  di- 
rectly from  the  end  of  a  i-inch  hose  line  without  nozzle  or  even  coupling, 
the  end  of  the  hose  being  so  held  that  the  water  was  spread  out  over  the 
hand  of  the  man  holding  it  and  fell  vertically  on  the  beds  in  a  rather  thin 
sheet.  In  this  way  water  was  applied  to  the  beds  with  good  pressure 
from  large  mains  and  hose  leads  at  the  rate  of  15  gallons  per  minute, 
while  on  the  same  beds  a  nozzle  closed  so  as  to  give  a  spray  and  delivering 
only  from  3  to  5  gallons  per  minute  caused  considerable  washing  out. 

The  fifth  type  of  mechanical  injury  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  is  one 
which,  though  probably  not  unconmion,  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  whitespot  due  to  heat,  and  may  also  be  confused  with  damping-oS. 
Plate  B,  figure  7,  shows  a  seedling  which  was  found  broken  over  with 
characteristic  white-spot  symptoms  at  a  time  following  high  wind  and 
cold,  cloudy  weather.  The  conditions  were  such  as  to  seem  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  heat  as  the  cause,  and  the  lesion  differed  from  die  ordi- 
nary heat  lesion  in  having  the  constriction  more  definitely  limited  to  a 
particular  point,  not  involving  the  stem  either  above  or  below  that  point 
Much  the  same  symptoms  were  later  produced  in  a  seedling  of  western 
yellow  pine  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  wind.  Simple  mechanical  bending 
was  then  tested  on  Seedlings  of  jack,  red,  and  western  yellow  pine.  As 
expected  from  the  experience  in  the  seed  beds,  lesions  such  as  those  in 
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figure  7  could  not  be  leadUy  produced  by  bending  red  pine,  as  the  stems 
broke  squarely  off,  and  immediately  wilted.    In  one  or  two  cases,  however, 
breaking  over  with  one-sided  lesions  was  obtained  without  apparent 
rupture  of  the  epidermis.    In  western  yellow  pine  repeated  bending,  not 
carried  quite  far  enough  to  break  the  stem,  in  most  cases  produced  a 
collapse  of  the  cortex  at  a  point  on  the  side  away  from  the  appUcation  of 
the  bending  force,  with  a  resultant  weakening  of  the  stem  at  this  point 
so  that  a  sharp  right-angled  bend  could  be  made  without  further  injury 
to  the  stem.    In  long  repeated  bending  the  entire  perimeter  became  more 
or  less  constricted  at  this  point  and  the  seedling  lost  its  abiUty  to  stand 
erect.    With  jack  pine,  the  species  in  which  the  supposed  wind  injury 
was  observed  in  the  seed  beds,  similar  lesions  were  more  easily  produced 
either  by  artificial  bending  or  by  the  application  of  a  strong  draft  of  air 
from  a  pressure  vent.    If  the  mechanical  bending  included  a  slight  twist- 
ing movement  or  if  the  seedUng  was  so  placed  that  it  was  whipped  side- 
ways as  well  as  downward  by  the  blast  of  air  directed  against  it,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  cortex  at  the  point  of  bending  could  be  made  even  more 
complete  than  that  observed  in  the  nurseries.    The  whitening  of  the  stem 
both  above  and  below  the  constriction,  shown  in  Plate  B,  figure  7,  was 
not  produced  by  artificial  bending  or  exposure  to  air  currents  to  any 
great  extent  except  in  lesions  which  occurred  just  at  the  soil  surface. 
It  is  believed  that  the  change  of  the  epidermis  above  and  below  the  point 
of  constriction  from  red  to  nearly  white,  indicating  the  loss  of  sap  from  the 
cells,  came  as  a  result  of  bruising  against  the  soil  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
bending  alone.   The  stems  of  young  seedlings  are  so  susceptible  to  bruising 
that  even  stroking  the  side  of  the  stem  with  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  a 
rubber-tipped  rod  results  in  the  development  of  a  lesion  characterized 
by  sunken  surface  and  more  or  less  discoloration. 

What  apparently  takes  place  in  these  cases  is  the  loss  of  sap  from  the 
cortical  tissue,  and  probably,  in  view  of  the  loss  of  ^:ed  pigment,  from  the 
epidermal  cells  as  well.  Whether  this  is  a  result  of  an  actual  rupture  of 
the  internal  tissues  or  from  an  increase  in  the  permeability  of  the  tissue 
as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  stresses  developed  is  not  known.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  especially  different  from  the  collapse 
of  the  cortex  under  bending  and  collapse  due  to  external  pressure.  In 
both  cases  the  injury  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  pressure.  This  belief  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  experimental  bending  it  is  the 
cells  on  the  side  of  the  stem  on  the  inside  of  the  bend  which  first  collapse, 
these,  of  course,  being  the  ones  which  get  the  most  pressure  in  the  course 
of  the  bending.  That  the  vascular  tissues  are  not  seriously  affected  is 
evidenced  by  the  continued  turgor  of  the  leaves.  In  a  seedling  with  a 
niuch  more  serious  and  extensive  lesion  than  the  one  figured,  resulting 
from  mechanical  bending,  the  leaves  were  still  turgid  16  days  after  the 
injury,  and  the  prostrate  stem  had  shown  negative  geotropic  response, 
88094^—19 3 
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the  cotyledons  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  turning  upward  away  from 
the  soil.  The  epidermis,  while  showing  no  evidence  of  serious  injury 
beyond  the  loss  of  pigment,  may  suffer  microscopic  ruptures.  On  the 
upper  side  of  a  yellow-pine  seedling  at  the  point  where  a  lesion  was  being 
developed  by  bending,  observation  with  a  hand  lens  showed  that  minute 
drops  of  liquid  were  extruded  from  the  epidermis  apparently  at  small  rap- 
tures, which,  however,  could  not  be  detected  after  the  drops  had  disap- 
peared.   Stomata  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  points  of  exit  of  the  sap. 

The  importance  of  lesions  produced  by  bending  without  outright  break- 
age in  the  seed  beds  is  slight,  unless  very  high  winds  occur  during  the  first 
ID  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  seedlings.  The  fact  that  the  lesionSf 
like  white-spot  lesions  due  to  heat,  remain  definitely  limited  for  a  week 
or  more,  together  with  their  lighter  color,  serves  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  caused  by  the  usual  damping-off  organisms.  Positive  differentia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  color  alone  ig  not  entirely  safe,  three  or  four  days' 
observation  being  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  lesion  is 
parasitic. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  older  plants  a  girdling  of  Russian  wild 
olive,  several  months  old,  by  a  transverse  lesion  at  the  soil  surface,  fol- 
lowed by  death  a  number  of  weeks  later,  and  the  girdling  and  local  collapse 
of  the  soft  young  shoots  of  2-  or  3-year-old  pine  nursery  stock,  both 
observed  in  regions  of  high  wind,  may  also  prove  to  be  due  to  excessive 

bending. 

DROUTH  INJURY 

Death  of  young  seedlings  Yrom  drouth  is  undoubtedly  sometimes 
confused  with  damping-off.  Seedlings  so  young  that  the  stems  have  not 
finished  elongating  may  remain  erect  for  some  time  after  being  killed 
either  by  drouth  or  normal  damping-off,  as  the  compactness  of  the  tissues 
apparently  prevents  immediate  collapse  from  water  loss,  and  decay  takes 
place  but  slowly.  When  the  seedlings  are  old  enough  to  have  stiff,  wiry 
stems,  dif&culty  again  arises  in  distinguishing  between  seedlings  killed  by 
drouth  and  those  killed  by  the  late  type  of  damping-off.  Therefore 
during  the  first  week  and  after  the  third  week  from  germination  it  is  not 
usually  possible  to  distinguish  drouth  injury  from  damping-off  by  the 
condition  of  the  individual  seedling.  Fortunately  the  distribution  of  the 
diseased  seedlings  often  gives  a  clue.  Damped-off  seedlings,  especially 
in  the  late  damping-off  type,  are  usually  so  grouped  as  to  definitely  indi- 
cate infection  fod.    This  is  not  the  case  in  drouth  injury. 

At  the  intermediate  age  of  one  to  three  weeks  it  is  often  possible  to 
distinguish  between  drouth  injury  and  damping-off  by  the  condition  of 
affected  seedlings.  At  this  stage  seedlings  dying  from  drouth  show 
prompt  and  unmistakable  wilting,  while  the  damped-off  seedUng  at  first 
remains  tiu"gid,  typically  falling  on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  base  of  the 
stem  before  wilting  of  the  rest  of  the  stem  takes  place.    Seedlings  just 
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fallen  over  as  a  result  of  water  shortage  therefore  exhibit  uniform  bending 
of  the  entire  stem,  while  seedlings  fallen  from  damping-off  or  from  white- 
spot  usually  have  a  rather  sharp  bend  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and 
little  or  none  in  the  upper  part. 

In  a  number  of  western  commercial  nurseries  in  which  no  provision  is 
made  for  artificial  watering  drouth  injury  is  in  certain  seasons  a  serious 
matter.  During  a  normal  season  and  in  a  loamy  soil  loss  from  drouth 
in  first-year  seed  beds  is  probably  not  a  serious  matter  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  In  nurseries,  first-year  seedlings  more  than  a  month  old 
apparently  sufifer  less  often  from  drouth  than  2-  or  3-year-old  seedlings 
as  they  have  their  roots  well  established,  but  are  not  large  enough  to 
crowd  each  other  and  rapidly  exhaust  the  soil  moisture. 

Soft-stemmed  seedlings  so  far  injured  by  drouth  as  to  be  badly  wilted 
may  still  recover  if  supplied  with  water  within  a  few  hours  after  wilting. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  Damping-off  is  the  most  serious  disease  of  very  yoimg  seedling 
conifers.  A  number  of  symptomatic  types  are  described,  part  of  which 
are  figured  in  Plate  B. 

(2)  CorUcium  vagum,  Pythium  debaryanum,  and  other  oomycetes; 
Fusarium  monUiformej  F.  ventricosum,  F,  sdani,  and  other  species  of 
Fusarium;  Trichoderma  spp.;  and  BotryUs  cinerea  have  been  isolated 
from  damped-off  conifers,  and  are  believed  to  be  able  to  cause  the  disease. 
Spaulding's  work  indicates  that  Pestalozzia  funerea  can  also  cause  damp- 
ing-off of  pine.  In  artificial  inoculations  on  pines  in  autoclaved  soil,  the 
first  three  species  named  proved  to  be  especially  virulent  parasites.  All 
except  Trichoderma  spp.  have  given  mere  or  less  indication  of  parasitic 
ability  in  inoculation  experiments. 

(3)  For  Corticium  vagum  12  coniferous  hosts  are  listed  (p.  531). 
One  strain  was  maintain/ed  in  artificial  culture  continuously  for  eight 
years  without  perceptible  loss  of  virulence.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  virulence  between  different  strains,  which  bears  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  host  from  which  the  strain  was  isolated.  For  example,  strains  from 
spruce  and  sugar  beet,  respectively,  proved  more  virulent  in  inoculations 
on  pine  seedlings  than  did  any  of  the  strains  origixially  isolated  from 
pine.  There  was  furthermore  no  indication  that  passage  through  seed- 
lingB  and  reisolation  resulted  in  any  increase  in  virulence.  C.  vagum 
was  found  especially  virulent  in  inoculations  on  a  very  sandy  soil  treated 
with  sulphuric  add,  followed  by  lime.  Slight  virulence  was  indicated 
in  prelimiTiary  inoculations  on  untreated  soils. 

(4)  With  the  possible  exception  of  Pythium  debarya/num,  Corticium 
vagum  appears  to  be  the  most  important  single  damping-off  parasite  on 
conifers,  certain  species  of  Fusarium  also  being  probably  important,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  organisms  mentioned  unimportant.    The  available 
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data  do  not  justify  a  final  statement  on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  parasites. 

(5)  The  following  fungi  have  indicated  inability  to  cause  damping^ 
of  pines:  Aspergillus  sp.  (the  ordinary  black  type);  PeniciUium  sp.  (the 
ordinary  green  t)rpe) ;  a  rapidly  growing  species  of  Mucor  from  damped- 
off  seedlings  and  seed-bed  soil;  Trichoihecium  roseum;  Fusarium  acunU- 
naium;  Rosellinia  sp.  from  nursery  soil ;  Chaetomium  sp.  from  maple  roots; 
Phoma  beiae;  the  species  of  Phoma  which  causes  red-cedar  blight;  and 
a  third  species  of  Phoma  from  pine  in  Montana. 

(6)  At  least  with  some  of  the  fungi  found  parasitic,  heavy  inoculation 
and  heated  soil  so  favor  parasitism  that  past  experiments,  mostly  con- 
ducted under  such  conditions,  do  not  constitute  an  entirely  reliable  basis 
for  deciding  what  goes  on  in  the  seed  beds  under  more  natural  conditions. 

(7)  Inoctilations  in  autodaved  soil  with  certain  saprophytic  or  weakly 
parasitic  fungi  have  apparently  resulted  in  a  decrease  rather  than  an 
increase  in  damping-off  in  some  cases. 

(8)  Corticium  vagum  and  Pythiwn  debaryanum  cause  a  large  part  of 
the  damage  they  do  by  killing  seed  or  seedlings  before  they  appear  above 
soil.  Strains  of  Pusarium  are  less  inclined  to  do  this.  Such  losses  are 
often  wrongly  attributed  to  poor  seed.  Some  of  the  dainping-off  fungi 
are  able  to  continue  to  kill  the  roots  of  seedlings  after  they  develop  rigid 
stems,  so  that  they  do  not  fall  over.  This  type  of  trouble  is  sometimes 
confused  with  drouth. 

(9)  Excessive  heat,  drouth,  or  bending  may  each  cause  injury  closely 
simulating  damping-off.  On  careful  examination  these  nonparasitic 
t3rpes  of  injury  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  damping-off  by  char- 
acters described  in  the  last  pages  of  this  paper. 
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PLATE  B 

z.  Normal  damping-off  on  western  yellow  pine;  caused  usually  by  CorHdumvagum, 
Fusarium  spp.,  or  Pyikium  debaryanum.    Natural  size. 

2,  3.  Blacktop  damping-off  on  jack  pine;  probably  caused  by  Trichoderma sp.  X  2. 
=  location  of  surface  of  soil. 

4.  Whitespot  injury,  common  type,  on  western  yellow  pine;  usually  due  to  ex- 
cessive heat  at  soil  surface.    Natural  size. 

5.  Whitespot  lesion,  one-sided  type,  on  western  yellow  pine;  due  to  heat.  Natural 
size. 

6.  Late  damping-off  resulting  from  inoculation  with  Pythiutn  debaryanum  on  red 
pine  more  than  5  weeks  old.     X  iK*    =  location  of  surface  of  soil. 

7.  Wind  injury  to  jack  pine.  This  seedling  had  fallen  over  and  was  propped  up 
for  drawing  purposes.     X  2 . 

Drawn  by  May  bell  S.  Hartley. 
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HISTOLOGICAL  STUDIES  ON  POTATO  LEAFROLL* 

By  Ernst  F.  Artschwaqsr 

Agent,  Cotton,  Trudt,  and  Forage  Crop  Disease  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

COOPBRATIVE  INVBSTIOATIONS  BBTWBBN  THE  BUREAU  OP  PLANT  INDUSTRY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

INTRODUCTION 

External  S3miptoms  are  often  insufficient  and  sometimes  misleading 
in  the  identification  of  certain  plant  diseases,  and  the  pathologist  must 
resort  to  the  studies  of  internal  morphology  and  ph3rsiological  reaction 
to  bring  otherwise  problematical  questions  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  necessity  of  such  an  attitude  is  most  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  Irish  potato  leafroll  diseases,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  controversy  for  the  last  decade,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

The  literature  of  potato  leafroll  is  voluminous  and  varied.  The  most 
important  articles,  about  600,  were  reviewed  by  Appel  and  Schlumm- 
berger  (j)^  in  191 1,  and  about  three  years  later  this  list  was  extended 
by  Orton  (4),  in  which  he  reviews  the  history  of  this  disease  and  related 
troubles  and  the  theories  regarding  its  cause. 

The  ready  identification  of  leafroll  in  the  field  and  its  separation  from 
other  maladies  is  difficult,  and  there  is  much  confusion  over  diagnosis. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  physiology  of  this  disease  is  incom- 
plete, and  an  understanding  of  the  histological  changes  in  the  diseased 
tissues  is  only  in  its  beginnings.  Very  littie  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  changes  which  accompany  the  disorganization  processes  in  the 
cells  and  tissues,  and  nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  disorganization  which  sometimes  leads  to  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  walls  and  contents  of  the  elements  of  the  conducting 
S3rstem  for  plastic  materials. 

The  pioneer  researches  of  Quanjer  (5)  have  given  an  impetus  to  new 
investigations  along  the  lines  just  mentioned  and  have  diverted  our  views 
from  the  fimgus  culture  to  the  histological  and  physiological  side  of  the 
problem. 

^  This  irork  tvas  begun  in  the  field  laboratory  of  the  Office  of  Cotton,  Track,  and  Forage  Crop  Disease 
Invcsdgatians  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  in  the  summer  of  1916.  and  was  continued  in  the  Department  of  Plant 
P«thok)gy  at  CocneU  University  under  the  difcction  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzd  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Bdson.  to  whom 
the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  for  their  courtesy  and  hdpful  suggestions.  To  Dr.  A.  J.  Barnes, 
oC  the  Department  of  Botany  at  Cornell  University,  the  writer  is  especially  indebted  for  the  constant  advice 
and  criticism  received  in  pccparation  of  materials,  interpretation  of  slides,  and  editing  of  the  paper. 

'  Reference  b  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "I#iteraturedted,"  p.  570. 
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While  taxonomic,  inheritance,  and  control  studies  are  J>eing  carried 
on  at  present  by  various  investigators,  the  following  studies  have  for 
their  purpose  the  testing  of  Quanjer's  h3^thesis  with  both  European 
and  American  material,  and  the  adding  of  new  facts  to  the  already  exist 
ing  knowledge.  A  formet  paper  (2)  on  the  anatomy  and  development 
of  the  normal  Irish  potato  plant  furnished  a  background  for  the  patho- 
logical study  and  facilitates  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  existing 
conditions. 

It  is  realized  that  an  adequate  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  potato  leaf- 
roll  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  morpbologist  should  first  of  all  comprise 
a  detailed  seasonal  study  of  the  normal  plant  gro¥m  under  different 
ecological  conditions,  with  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  influence  of 
external  factors  with  changes  in  internal  anatomy.  These  investigations 
should  then  be  extended  to  a  study  of  plants  affected  with  diseases  of 
parasitic  and  physiologic  origin,  to  determine  in  how  far  the  delicate 
internal  structures  respond  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  parasites  and  their 
toxins^  as  well  as  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  growth. 

A  detailed  microscopical  study  extending  over  several  generations 
should  make  it  possible  to  trace  the  devek)pment  of  the  disease  from  the 
first  cell  response  through  the  various  cluiipges,  culminating  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  function  and  death;  while  microchemical  investigations  should 
afford  an  insight  into  the  physblogical  activities  of  the  diseased  plants, 
especially  in  respect  to  assimilation  and  translocation.  A  critical  study 
of  the  data  obtained  should  either  emphasize  or  discredit  the  value  of 
comparative  anatomical  studies  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  might  permit 
a  grouping  or  separation  of  diseases  on  the  basis  of  pathok>gical  anatomy 
according  as  the  symptoms  found  were  similar  or  unlike. 

Present  circumstances  make  it  necessa^^  for  the  writer  to  interrupt 
studite  of  this  character  for  an  indefinite  period  while  they  are  still  in- 
complete and  preliminary,  but  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  on  a  few 
of  the  general  questions  of  foremost  interest  to  justify  their  presentation 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  other  investigators. 
This  paper  will  be  Ihnited  to  the  presentation  of  a  comparative  study  of 
certain  European  and  American  types  of  leafroll,  together  with  observa- 
tions on  the  progressive  histologiod  changes  in  the  tissues. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Tubers  for  the  study  of  European  leafroll  were  obtained  from  Dr. 
Quanjer,  Wageningen,  Holland,  and  from  the  Agricultural  Cdlege, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  The  material  representing  American  leafroll 
was  obtained  from  the  Govermnent  station  in  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  from 
various  places  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding,  and  staining  the  material 
were  the  same  as  those  used  (2)  for  the  normal  Irish  potato  (Solanum 
tuberostim). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  EUROPEAN  LEAFROLL 
LEAFROLL  IN  PAUL  KRUGER  VARIETY 

Tubers  from  both  normal  and  diseased  potato  plants  were  grown  in  the 
disease  garden  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  plants  from  the  diseased  tubers  grow  more  slowly  than  the 
normal  ones,  show  a  shortening  of  the  intemodes  of  the  stem  (PI.  35, 
A,  B)  and  a  pronounced  development  of  axillary  shoots  later  in  the  sea- 
son (PI.  37).  The  lower  leaves,  and  later  the  upper  .ones,  become  rigid, 
and  the  leaflets  fold  more  or  less  along  the  midrib.  The  whole  leaf  shows 
the  effect  of  the  rolling,  and  exhibits  a  spiral  tendency,  causing  the  mature 
plants  to  stand  out  prominently  among  normal  individuals.  The  color 
of  the  foliage  changes  with  the  progress  of  the  other  s3rmptoms.  At  ficst 
the  lower  leaves  show  a  pale  discoloration;  in  the  b^:iiming  this  is  con- 
fined to  the  tip  and  the  margin  of  the  leaflets,  gradually  spreading  and 
changing  to  a  reddish  tinge.  At  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  plant  the 
tissue  of  many  of  the  discolored  areas  is  dead  and  of  a  brown  color.  The 
tubers  set  normally,  but  on  rather  short  stolons;  the  yield  is  small  both 
as  rq;ards  number  and  size.  The  seed  piece  is  found  unexhausted  in  the 
soil. 

Cross  sections  through  midrib  and  lamina  of  a  leaf  of  such  a  plant  show, 
on  the  whole,  normal  histological  structures.  The  fibers,  however,  are 
more  plentiful,  and  high  magnification  reveals  slij^t  chanf^es  in  the 
peripheral  r^;ion  of  the  vascular  tissue.  Here  and  there  afew  cells  of  the 
pericyde  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  deposit,  sometimes  crystalline, 
sometimes  of  globular  masses,  yellow  in  unstained  sections.  When 
stained  with  Haidenhein's  hematoxylin  and  safranin,  the  deposit  stains 
reddish  or  remains  yellow.  Mineral  adds,  either  dilute  or  concentrated, 
do  not  dissolve  this  precipitate;  alkalies  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
discoloration.  Treatment  with  phlorpgludn  and  hydrochloric  add  to 
test  for  lignification  gives  negative  results;  akanin,  however,  produces  a 
reddish  color  suggesting  the  presence  of  cutin  or  cutin-like  substances 
(Sudan  III  and  Scharlach  R,  the  most  typical  reagents  for  cutin  are 
unavailable  at  present) .  In  other  places  intercellular  spaces  have  formed 
between  the  cells  of  the  phloem.  These  cavities  are  filled  with  a  secretion 
rather  plastic  in  nature  and  reacting  similarly  to  the  treatment  of  chem- 
icals as  does  the  crystalline  deposit  found  inside  the  cells  just  mentioned. 
The  cells  of  the  pericycle  in  such  a  r^on  are  radially  dongated  and 
slightly  distorted. 

Sections  through  the  lamina  show  a  disorganized  condition  both  of 
palisade  tissue  and  of  spongy  parench3m[ia  in  those  r^ons  which  show 
external  symptoms  of  the  disease  most  strikingly.  The  cell  wall,  though 
not  thickened,  has  undergone  chemical  changes,  having  become  cutin- 
i^.  The  lumina  of  these  cells  are  filled  with  a  predpitate  of  the  nature 
described  for  the  diseased  cells  of  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  midrib.    The 
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petiole,  like  the  midrib,  also  shows  normal  conditions  as  r^^ards  the 
amount  and  arrangement  of  vascular  tissue.  The  fibers  are  more  numer- 
ous and  of  a  larger  diameter  than  those  found  in  normal  sections.  The 
secondary  walls  of  these  elements  are  often  very  thin  and  only  very 
slightly  lignified.  The  smaller  type  of  fiber,  especially  numerous  ia  the 
iimer  phloem,  has  its  secondary  walls  heavily  lignified,  and  the  lumina 
are  sometimes  filled  with  the  granular  deposit.  Intercellular  secretions 
are  evident  in  the  peripheral  r^;ion  of  the  outer  phloem  and  in  some  of 
the  cells  of  the  pericyde.  The  inner  phloem  b,  on  the  whole,  normal, 
Plate  39,  A,  shows  a  disorganized  phloem  group  with  the  wheel-shaped 
arrangement  of  the  parench3mia  ceUs  surrounding  iL 

The  diseased  condition  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  growing  region 
and  especially  in  the  nodal  r^;ion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  Oross 
sections  though  the  upper  three  intemodes  show  nearly  all  types  of 
pathological  changes  observed  in  this  study.  Plate  38,  C,  and  Pktte  C, 
figures  I  and  6,  illustrate  the  formation  of  intercellular  cavities  between 
the  sieve  tubes  of  an  inner  phloem  group.  The  primary  wall  separates— a 
fact  not  easily  observed  in  unstained  material-— and  the  space  resulting 
from  the  separation  of  these  cells  is  filled  with  a  ydk>w  substance,  gummy 
and  plastic  in  nature.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  outer  phloem  (PL 
38,  B,  and  PI.  C,  fig.  2).  In  more  advanced  stages  the  formation  of 
intercellular  spaces  has  progressed  to  the  extent  of  causing  bending  in 
and  crushing  of  the  phloem  cells.  In  the  final  stage  of  disorgamzation 
the  phloem  cells  are  almost  always  filled  with  a  granular  substance,  vriiile 
the  walls  themselves  have  become  cutinized  or  undergone  similar  changes 
(PI.  C,  fig.  4).  Lignification  of  either  cell  wall  or  cell  content  has  never 
been  observed. 

The  diseased  condition  is  most  severe  in  the  nodal  r^on  of  the  upper 
stem,  and  it  is  mostly  the  outer  phloem  that  is  aflFected.  However, 
cells  of  tissues  other  than  the  phloem  exhibit  pathological  changes. 
Plate  38,  A,  and  Plate  C,  figure  3,  show  the  effect  of  the  disease  in  the 
cells  of  the  cortex  and  pericycle.  The  large  cortical  cells  adjacent  to 
the  fibers  are  filled  with  the  granular  precipitate,  the  walls  themselves 
having  become  cutinized,  and  the  small  triangular  intercellular  spaces 
are  filled  with  the  yellow  secretion.  Intercellular  spaces  Btre  seen  to  be 
forming  between  the  cells  of  the  pericycle;  they  originate  among  the 
outer  fibers  and  gradually  advance  toward  the  cambium.  The  cells  of 
the  pericycle  have  become  radially  stretched  and  at  the  same  time  have 
increased  in  number,  forming  a  broad  sheet  of  tissue  between  the  fibers 
and  the  primary  phloem  (PI.  42,  A).  In  normal  sections  the  primary 
phloem  groups,  if  not  directly  adjacent  to  the  fibers,  are  almost  aheays 
separated  by  only  one  or  two  layers  of  cells. 

A  different  type  of  pathological  condition  is  sometimes  observed  in 
both  stem  and  leaf  sections.  Plate  39,  B,  shows  a  section  tak^i  from  the 
intemodal  region  of  the  middle  part  of  the  stem.    Oxily  the  cells  of  the 
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inner  phloem  are  affected.  The  individual  groups  are  normal  in  size; 
there  are  a  few  cell  wall  thickenings,  but  no  evidence  of  formation  of 
intercellular  spaces.  Most  of  the  walls  of  the  sieve  tubes  and  companion 
cells  have  become  faint  and  in  places  are  completely  obliterated.  The 
cell  content  is  mostly  disorganized  protoplasm.  These  diseased  groups 
take  the  cellulose  stain,  less  distinct,  however,  than  the  normal  cells. 

The  basal  r^on  of  the  stem  and  the  underground  parts  are  normal  in 
structure;  the  flowering  axis  has  not  been  examined. 

L9AFROU,  IN  MAGNX7M  BONUM  VARIETY 

The  tubers  were  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  College,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  and  planted,  together  with  other  varieties  under  investigation, 
in  the  disease  garden  of  the  Plant  Pathology  Department  of  Cornell 
University.  The  plants  grew  normally  at  first;  most  of  them,  however, 
developed  signs  of  disease  in  late  siunmer,  though  a  few  showed  sjmiptoms 
of  leafroll  very  early.  Material  for  study  was  taken  in  late  July  from  a 
plant  which  was  large  and  well  developed,  but  the  axillary  shoots  of 
which  were  erect  and  broomlike  in  appearance.  The  lower  leaves  were 
normal,  the  intermediate  and  upper  ones  reduced  in  size  and  folded  along 
the  midrib.    Discoloration  of  the  leaves  was  only  slight. 

Microscopic  examination  of  both  stained  and  fresh  material  shows 
that  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  midrib  is  abnormal  in  quantity  with  thick- 
enings of  the  walls  of  the  phloem  adjacent  the  fibers  (PI.  45,  A).  These 
thickenings  stain  black  with  Haidenhein's  hematoxylin — that  is,  they  are 
of  cellulose.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf,  however,  is  severely  diseased.  The 
partly  obliterated  cells  are  filled  with  a  granular  or  globular  deposit,  which 
is  yellow  in  tmstained  sections  and  of  the  same  nature  as  found  in  the 
diseased  cells  of  the  phloem  in  the  Paul  Kruger  variety.  The  petiole 
shows  also  normal  anatomical  structures.  The  bundles  of  the  petiolar 
wings  are  above  normal  in  size.  Fibers  in  both  external  and  internal 
region  are  of  unusually  large  number  (PI.  45,  B). 

Stem  sections,  whether  taken  near  the  distal  or  the  basal  end,  show 
normal  structures.  The  fibers  here  too  are  very  plentiful.  The  external 
phloem  shows  a  large  amount  of  secondary  sieve  tubes  and  medullary 
ray  tissue,  all  of  which  appears  normal  and  functional. 

LEAFROLL  IN  EARLY  ROSE  VARIETY 

The  tubers  were  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  were  those  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum  variety;  they  were  planted  at  the  same  time  and  re- 
ceived the  same  cultivation  and  care.  The  plants  grew  very  unevenly. 
A  few  of  them  attained  normal  size,  but  most  of  them  remained  small, 
showing  symptoms  of  severe  leafroll.  Plate  36  shows  such  a  plant. 
The  stem  is  not  above  15  cm.  tall;  the  leaves  are  rolling,  but  are  not  re- 
duced in  size.   There  is  slight,  indistinct  discoloration  of  the  lamina. 

The  general  amount  and  arrangement  of  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  mid- 
rib is  normal.    Fibers  are  wanting,  and  the  phloem  groups  of  the  inner 
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r^;ioii  show  disorganization  of  cell  content  and  partial  obliteration  of  the 
walls  of  the  individual  cells.  The  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  lamina  is 
abnormal  in  places;  the  cells  in  such  a  r^fion  are  filled  with  a  yellow 
deposit  and  the  walls  themselves  are  of  a  yellow  color.  The  petiole  is 
normally  developed.  Fibers  are  present,  and  the  phloem  cdls  in  the 
r^on  of  the  inner  fibers  are  more  or  less  thickened. 

Stem  sections  are,  in  general,  normal.  While  the  outer  phloem  shows 
no  evidence  of  pathological  condition,  the  cell  walls  of  the  inner  phloem 
groups  are  partly  destroyed  and  the  protoplast  disorganized.  In  no 
instance,  however,  is  there  a  thickening  or  discoloration  of  the  walls  of 
these  cells. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  microscopic  study  on  European  leafioU 
shows  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Plants  with  symptoms  of  typical  leaf  roll  always  show  pathological 
changes  in  the  vascular  tissue. 

2.  These  pathological  changes  are  the  more  pronounced  the  earlier 
and  more  intense  the  external  symptoms  appear. 

3.  While  the  primary  phloem  groups  are  most  conmionly  affected, 
the  cells  of  the  pericycle  and  fibers  as  well  as  cortex  are  often  found 
diseased. 

4.  The  phloem  groups  are  shrunken  and  completely  destroyed  only 
in  rare  cases.  Most  usually  the  cells  of  the  groups  are  separated  by 
intercellular  spaces;  the  cells  may  later  be  crushed  and  the  cell  content 
changed  into  a  granular  or  globular,  gummy  deposit  There  is  seldom 
a  complete  destruction  of  the  individual  cells  in  a  group  and  never  a 
sign  of  lignification. 

5.  The  number  of  primary  phloem  groups  destro}^  is  not  always 
very  extensive,  and  since  the  development  of  secondary  elements  is  very 
pronounced  the  translocation  of  elaborated  food  material  from  the 
leaves  to  the  tubers  is  not  prevented  or  only  slightly  interfered  with. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICAN  LEAFROIX  ON  COLORADO  MATERIAL 

The  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  yield  of  the  Irish-potato  crop  in  northern 
Colorado  in  191 1  was  thought  by  local  growers  to  be  species  of  Fusarium 
and  Rhizoctonia,  but  others  have  believed  that,  though  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  the  external  symptoms  observed,  the  Colorado  disease  is  the 
type  of  leafroll  described  by  Appel  and  other  investigators  in  Europe. 

The  material  for  study  was  obtained  from  the  Government  station 
at  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  included  one  seedling  and  two  standard  varieties: 
Netted  Gem  and  Pearl.  These  plants  were  under  observation  through- 
out the  siunmer,  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  being  recorded  at  definite 
intervals. 

LEAFROLL  IN  POTATO  SEEDLING 

The  mature  plant  was  dwarfed,  erect  and  broomlike  in  appearance. 
The  leaves  were  reduced  in  size  and  folded  characteristically  along  the 
midrib.    The  seed  piece  was  found  unexhausted  in  the  soil. 
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Cross  sections  through  the  petiole  show  normal  structures.  A  few 
cells  of  the  inner  phloem  have  walls  thickened  adjacent  to  the  fibers. 
The  cells  of  the  epidermis,  though  normal  in  structure,  are  filled  with  a 
dirty-gray  granular  precipitate.  The  stem  tip,  especially  in  the  nodal 
r^on,  shows  a  few  shrunken  inner  phloem  groups.  The  cells  of  the 
pericyde  are  slightly  stretched  radially;  a  few  of  the  cells  have  become 
separated  and  the  intercellular  spaces  formed  are  filled  with  the  yellow 
secretion.  Other  cells  in  the  same  r^on,  but  including  the  cortex,  are 
filled  with  the  granular  precipitate  (PI.  41,  B)  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
eased tissue  in  the  plants  of  the  Paul  Elruger  variety  (PI.  38,  A).  The 
symptoms  become  less  pionounced  lower  down  the  stem;  yet  here  and 
there  completely  disorganized  phloem  groups  are  seen,  especially  in  the 
inner  region. 

EFFECT  OF  I^AFROIX  NO.   16000  ON  AN  UNKNOWN  VARIETY 

This  variety  had  been  selected  the  previous  year  (1915)  for  suspected 
leafroll.  The  plants  developed  normally  and  attained  a  lai^ge  size,  be- 
coming spreading  later  in  the  season.  Symptoms  suggestive  of  leafroll 
appeared  only  late  in  the  season.  The  leaves  rolled  in  a  funnel-shaped 
fa^on  and  showed  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  lamina. 

A  microscopic  examination  showed  only  slight  pathological  changes 
in  the  distal  region  of  the  stem.  A  few  intercellular  spaces  were  noticed 
between  the  cells  of  the  outer  phloem,  and  these  cavities  were  filled  with 
the  typical  yellow  excretion. 

I^AFROLL  OF  THE  NETTED  GEM  VARIETY 

c 

At  least  40  per  cent  of  the  plants  grown  in  one  of  the  experimental 
plots  of  the  plant-breeding  station  at  Greeley  showed  a  characteristic 
abnormal  rolling  of  the  leaves,  and  from  these  plants  tubers  were  selected 
in  the  fall  of  191 6  to  be  grdwn  the  following  winter  in  the  greenhouse 
of  the  Plant  Pathology  Department  of  Cornell  University.  The  plants 
developed  normally  at  first;  later  the  leaves  turned  yellow  and  became 
dry  in  texture.  Nearly  all  of  the  leaves  showed  s)miptoms  of  rolling,  but 
tuUike  that  observed  in  t3rpical  leafroll. 

Cross  sections  through  petiole  show  pathological  changes  in  outer 
phloem  and  pericycle.  In  a  few  places  the  cells  have  become  com- 
pletely obliterated,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  extensive  cavities. 
Other  disease  cells  are  filled  with  the  granular  precipitate  (PI.  41,  A), 
in  which  are  sometimes  found  embedded  starch  grains.  Sections 
through  the  median  portion  of  the  stem  show  all  gradations  of  the 
disease.  Laige  intercellular  spaces  are  found  in  the  pericycle,  and  these 
often  extend  to  the  cambium.  The  fibers  of  the  outer  phloem  fre- 
quently contain  the  granular  deposit  also. 

A  summary  of  the  residts  of  the  study  of  types  of  leafroll  from  Colo- 
rado shows  the  following  conditions : 
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1.  The  pathological  changes,  though  less  intense,  are  of  the  nature 
observed  in  the  European  disease. 

2.  Plants  developing  external  symptoms  of  disease  late  in  the  season 
show  normal  histological  structure  of  the  vascular  system. 

3.  The  internal  changes  were  most  pronounced  in  the  Netted  Gen 
variety.  Although  the  tubers  came  from  stock  having  the  appear- 
ance of  leafroll,  the  plants  grown  from  them  did  not  exhibit  extend 
symptoms  of  t3rpical  leafroll. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICAN  LEAFROLL  ON  NEW  YORK  MATERIAL 

The  material  was  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  fall  of  1917  on  the 
occasion  of  an  inspection  trip  through  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  The 
disease  was  quite  prevalent;  in  a  few  instances  as  many  as  30  per  cent 
of  the  plants  were  found  to  be  diseased.  Only  mature  plants  which 
exhibit^  characteristic  symptoms  of  leafroll  were  selected  for  study. 
The  material  was  put  into  fixing  fluid  at  once  and  later  deh3rdi%ted 
and  embedded  in  the  laboratory  in  the  usual  way. 

LEAFROLL  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  RURAL  VARIETY 

The  material  was  collected  in  a  field  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.  The  plant  selected 
was  fairly  large,  erect,  and  bushy  in  appearance.  The  leaves  were 
slightly  reduced  in  size  and  showed  extreme  rolling  and  reddish  dis- 
coloration along  the  margins  of  the  leaflets. 

A  microscopic  examination  showed,  on  the  whole,  normal  devdop- 
ment  of  the  vascular  tissue  of  midrib  and  petiole.  In  the  outer  phloem 
of  the  midrib  a  few  abnormalities  in  the  nature  of  intercellular  spaces 
and  stretching  of  the  cells  of  the  pericyde  were  found.  In  the  petiok 
there  were  diseased  areas  in  cortex  and  pith;  the  affected  cells  weie 
filled  with  the  granular  deposit. 

Sections  through  the  growing  region  of  the  stem  showed  pathological 
changes  of  great  intensity.  Just  below  the  insertion  of  the  leaf  in  that 
region  large  lysigenous  cavities  have  formed  which  extend  from  the 
cortex  through  the  vascular  ring  into  the  pith.  Longitudinally  these 
diseased  areas  extend  into  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  as  well  as  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  (PI.  42,  B,  and  43,  B).  The  peripheral  phloem 
cells  show  thickenings  of  the  walls;  these  thickenings  are  cellulose  in 
nature.  A  few  of  the  cells  of  the  outer  phloem  are  filled  with  the  gran- 
ular precipitate. 

Median  stem  sections  show  a  well-developed,  normal  external  phloem; 
however  the  internal  phloem  groups  are  almost  completely  destroyed 
(PI.  44,  A,  B).  In  unstained  sections  these  diseased  groups  appear  as 
small,  yellow,  shnmken  masses  from  which  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the 
perimedullary  zone  radiate  in  a  typical  manner.  High  magnification 
shows  that  these  groups  are  either  the  remains  of  shrunken  and  diseased 
primary  phloem  elements,  large  intercellular  spaces  filled  with  the 
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yellow  secretion,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Plate  C,  figure  5,  shows 
such  a  group.  We  notice  that  most  of  the  cells  of  the  phloem  are  more  or 
less  collapsed  and  filled  with  a  granular  precipitate;  between  other  cells 
in  the  group  intercellular  cavities  have  been  formed,  the  cells  themselves 
having  remained  normal. 

The  basal  r^on  of  the  stem  is  normal,  with  an  occasional  disturbance 
in  the  inner  phloem. 

WAFROIX  IN  THE  DOOI^Y  VARIETY,  MATERIAI,  A 

The  material  was  obtained  from  a  field  near  Seneca  Castle,  Ontario 
County.  The  plant  selected  for  study  was  dwarfed,  spindly,  erect,  and 
broomlike.  The  leaves  were  slightly  reduced  in  size  and  folded  along 
the  midrib.  Discoloration  of  the  foliage  is  only  noticeable  along  the 
margin  of  the  leaflets. 

Sections  through  midrib  show  normal  structures;  a  few  of  the  groups 
of  the  irmer  phloem  have  cells  with  walls  and  content  disorganized.  The 
petiole  is  severely  diseased  (PL  43,  A)  in  that  almost  all  of  the  external 
and  most  of  the  internal  phloem  is  necrotic.  The  vascular  tissue  of  the 
petiolar  wings  is  abnormally  developed;  the  large  amount  of  phloem  in 
these  groups  is  probably  formed  as  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  phloem  of  the  lateral  and  median  bundles.  Sections  through  the 
basal  region  of  the  petiole  show  a  decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms; there  are  a  few  diseased  areas,  especially  in  the  outer  region  ex- 
tending from  the  fibers  in  the  peripheral  and  radial  direction  (PI.  40,  A,  B)* 

Upper  stem  sections  show  the  sjmiptoms  described  for  the  basal  part  of 
the  petiole,  perhaps  less  extreme.  There  are  a  few  phloem  groups  com- 
pletely destroyed;  and  in  such  a  region  the  cells  of  the  pericyde  are 
always  radially  stretched.  A  few  cells  of  the  cortex  are  also  diseased 
and  filled  with  the  t)rpical  granular  deposit. 

I<EAFR0LL  IN  THE  DOOLEY  VARIETY,   MATERIAI,  B 

Material  B  was  obtained  in  the  same  field.  The  plants  showed  symp- 
toms of  severe  leaf  roll;  reduction  in  size,  broomlike  appearance,  rolling, 
and  pronounced  reddish  discoloration  of  the  foliage. 

Microscopic  sections  through  the  upper  nodal  region  (midrib  and  petiole 
were  not  examined)  show  normal  structures  except  for  one  large  dis- 
eased area  which  extends  from  the  cortex  to  the  xylem,  involving  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  latter  tissue.  Other  stem  sections  through  both 
nodal  and  intemodal  region  show  normal  structures. 

LEAFROI<I<  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  RURAI^  VARIETY 

This  material  was  obtained  from  another  field  in  Ontario  County. 
The  plants  exhibited  the  sjonptoms  described  for  the  above  variety, 
but  microscopic  examinations  failed  to  show  extensive  abnormalities. 
A  few  stem  sections  showed  diseased  cells  in  the  cortex  which  were  filled 
with  the  granular  precipitate. 
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A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  types  of  New  Yoik  State 
leaf  roll  shows  the  following  conditions: 

1.  There  is  not  always  a  definite  correlation  between  external  symp- 
toms and  internal  changes.  T3rpical  leafroll  plants  may  not  always 
exhibit  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues. 

2.  The  t)rpe  of  necrosis  is  that  described  for  European  leaf  roll. 

3.  In  case  of  severe  attack,  American  varieties  showed  a  more  striking 
pathological  condition  than  did  the  European  varieties  under  observation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  anatomical  studies  of  both  European  and  American  leafroll  have 
failed  so  far  to  show  a  distinct  correlation  with  the  external  symptoms 
exhibited  by  the  plant.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of  severe  attack,  recogni- 
zable by  external  symptoms  as  such,  we  get  the  same  pathological  con- 
dition; but  there  are  exceptions  which  do  not  permit  a  wide  geneializa- 
tion.  Typical  leafroll  plants  which  early  show  external  symptoms  of  ten 
fail  to  show  extensive  necrotic  conditions,  while  plants  affected  with 
trouble  apparently  other  than  leafroll,  exhibit  severe  pathological 
dianges  in  phloem  and  cortex.  The  writer,  however,  is  fully  aware  that 
only  one  generation  of  plants  has  been  studied  and  consequently  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  give  full  assurance  tliat  he  was  dealing  alwa]^  with 
hereditary  leafroll.  Should  a  study  of  the  progeny  of  these  plants  estab- 
lish the  heredity  nature  of  the  disease  as  well  as  the  constancy  in  the 
symptoms,  it  mig^t  then  be  possible  to  separate  or  unite  the  various 
types  of  leafroll  on  the  basis  of  these  symptoms. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  development  of 
necrotic  tissues  is  not  confined  to  {dants  affected  with  leafrdl,  but  that 
it  is  common  to  the  so-called  degeneration  troubles  in  general,  and  per- 
haps to  others  also. 

The  pathological  changes  are  most  striking  in  the  distal,  growing 
region  of  the  stem.  In  sections  taken  farther  down  and  especially  at  the 
ba^  region,  signs  of  pathological  changes  are  less  frequent  and  often 
not  found  at  all.  An  acropetal  advance  of  internal  symptoms,  as  daimed 
by  Quanjer  (d)  for  "secondary  diseased"  plants,  has  not  been  observed  in 
this  study.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Sdiander  and 
Tiesenhausen  (7)  who  report  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  occurrence 
of  phloem  necrosis  in  the"  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  especially  in  the 
region  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  leaves. 

The  primary  phloem  groups  are  probably  the  first  to  suffer  the  effects 
of  the  disease.  The  first  s)miptoms,  as  far  as  this  study  is  able  to  show, 
consist  of  the  separation  of  the  primary  walls  of  the  phloem  cells  of  an 
individual  group,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  intercellular  spaces  which 
are  filled  with  a  secretion  which  is  usually  yellow  in  unstained  sections. 
In  advanced  stages  the  primary  wall  of  the  cells,  bordering  these  cavities, 
is  also  discolored.    The  size  and  extent  of  these  spaces  may  increase  to 
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such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a  collapse  and  folding  in  of  the  walls  of  the 
phloem  cdls.  Often,  it  appears,  the  formation  of  intercellular  spaces, 
though  initial,  is  only  an  accompanying  phenomenon;  the  pathological 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  phloem  themselves  proceeding  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  a  rapid  cessation  in  function  and  final  death.  The  diseased  cells 
become  filled  with  a  granular  or  globular  deposit,  probably  metamor- 
phosed protoplasm;  the  cell  walls  themselves  also  undergo  changes.  The 
deposit  is  resistant  to  acids,  becomes  bright  yellow  on  treatment  with 
alkalis,  and  gives  reaction  for  cutin;  in  no  instance,  however,  could  the 
presence  of  lignin  be  shown,  a  fact  already  claimed  by  Sdiander  and 
Tiesenhausen  (7),  but  disputed  by  Quanjer.  It  is  <rf  interest  to  note 
that  usually  not  all  cells  in  a  group  become  affected  and  even  in  very 
extreme  cases  there  are  normal,  functional  cells  within  a  diseased  group. 
The  cells  which  tht^  remain  normal  are  either  parenchyma  cells  or  sieve 
tubes. 

Accompanying  the  destruction  of  the  phloem  groups  and  the  forma- 
tion of  intercellular  spaces  are  changes  in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the 
pericyde  and  perimedullary  zone  consbting  of  a  radial  stretching  of  these 
elements  and  sometimes  in  an  increase  in  the  actual  number.  Occasion- 
ally the  pericyde  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  band  of  tissue 
between  the  outer  fibers  and  the  primary  phloem.  ' 

An  imusual  type  of  phloem  necrosis  is  sometimes  observed  in  plsmts 
affected  with  leafroll.  The  cells  of  the  phloem  are  ndther  shrunken  nor 
chemically  changed.  The  walls,  however,  are  very  attenuate,  in  places 
completdy  obliterated,  or  sometimes  slightly  swollen  (PI.  39,  B).  The 
protoplasm  is  abundant  and  usually  disorganized.  Whether  this  con- 
dition is  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  is  later  followed  by 
cutinizatian  or  other  diemical  changes,  the  writer  can  not  state.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  such  though,  since  this  condition  is  often  found  in  fully 
mature  plants. 

The  formation  of  intercellular  spaces  is  not  alwa3rs  the  first  disease 
phenomenon.  In  the  internal  region,  near  the  fibers,  a  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  both  phloem  and  pith  cells  occurs.  No  chemical  changes  have 
been  demonstrated  to  accompany  these  swellings,  and  the  walls  remain 
pure  cdlulose.  Plate  38,  D,  shows  the  beginning  of  cdl  wall  thickening 
in  a  primary  phloem  group.  Although  this  thickening  is  sometimes  very 
extensive,  the  cells  themsdves  do  not  seem  to  be  harmed  thereby. 

Necrosis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  restricted  to  certain  areas  {''difjeren- 
zierete  Nekros^**  of  Kiister;  j,  />.  309),  notwithstanding  the  dose  anasto- 
mosing of  the  individual  groups  of  the  phloem  and  the  direct  connection 
of  external  and  internal  phloem  through  the  leaf  gaps.  If  a  spedfic 
virus  is  the  cause  of  potato  leafroll,  one  would  expect  all  phloem  groups 
to  be  indiscriminatdy  affected.  Very  often,  however,  only  certain 
groups  are  diseased,  and  if  the  attack  is  severe  the  pathological  condi- 
tion may  still  be  restricted  dther  to  the  internal  phloem  or  the  external 
88094*»-.l 
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phloem  alone.  This  condition  might  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  individual  cells  react  differently  toward  the  stimulus  and  that  we 
have  a  more  or  less  complete  antagonism  in  those  groups  of  cells  which 
suffer  only  slightly  or  not  at  all.  If,  however,  the  toxin  is  localized  or 
the  virus  is  produced  in  situ,  differential  necrosis  of  the  phloem  as  well 
as  necrosis  of  certain  cells  of  the  cortex  and  pericyde  becomes  explainable. 

The  accumulation  of  starch  in  the  diseased  leaves,  together  with  the 
reddish  discoloration  suggests,  of  course,  inhibition  in  the  process  of 
translocation.  This  nonremoval  of  synthesized  food  material  may  be 
caused  by  lack  of  minerals  or  by  the  partial  or  complete  stoppage  of  the 
path  of  translocation  for  these  substances.  In  many  instances  ^necrosis 
of  the  phloem  could  in  itself  account  for  inhibition  in  translocation  even 
if  the  phloem  of  petiole  and  midrib  is  mostly  normal.  In  such  cases  the 
phloem  of  the  stem,  near  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  is  usually 
severely  diseased,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  r^on  of  the  stem. 
The  nonremoval  of  starch  from  leaves  where  necrosis  of  the  phloem  is  no 
factor  of  importance  has  still  to  be  explained. 

The  rolling  of  the  leaves  and  the  characteristic  xeiophytic  appearance 
of  the  diseased  plants  is  the  resultant  of  many  interrelated  dwnges  and 
processes;  such  changes  could  not  be  produced  by  simple  anatomical 
disturbances;  nor  call  the  results  be  explained  on  merely  a  mechanical 

basis. 
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PLATE  C 
Camefa-lucida  drawing  of  diseased  tissues  of  the  Irish  potato: 

I. — ^Tranvefse  section  of  an  internal  phloem  group  showing  initial  stage  in  fbrmatioii 
of  intercellular  spaces.    (Compare  Plate  38,  C.) 

2.— Tranverse  section  of  external  phloem  and  pericyde  showing  the  same  condition. 

3. — ^Pransverse  section  of  interfascicular  region  of  mature  stem  showing  necrosis 
in  xylem,  cambium,  medullary  ray  cells,  and  cortex. 

4.— TransverK  section  of  external  phloem.  The  cells  of  the  phloem  are  filled 
'With  a  granular  deposit,  yellow  in  color.  Below  these  cells  is  seen  a  large  inter- 
cellular q)ace  filled  with  a  secretioin  plastic  in  nature. 

5.— TnuDSverse  section  of  internal  phloem  of  mature  stem,  showing  severe  necrosb. 
'Note  that  a  few  cells  in  a  group  are  not  diseased.    (Compare  PI.  44,  A,  B.) 

6. — Transverse  section  of  internal  phloem  group,  showing  formatioin  of  a  large  inter- 
cellular cavity  extending  up  to  the  protoxylem  and  involving  a  few  cells  of  the 
phloem.    The  protoxylem  cell  above  is  filled  with  the  yellow  deposit 
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PLATE  35 

A.— Normal  potato  plant,  Paul  Kruger  variety,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Mafcli,  19x6. 
B. — Fbtato  leafroU  in  Paul  Khiger  variety.    Note  especially  ahape  of  baaal  leaves 
and  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  internodes.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Mardi,  1916. 
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•       PLATE  36 
lypical  potato  leafroll  in  Early  Rose  variety.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  zgzy. 
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PLATE  37 

Typical  potato  leaCcoll  in  Paul  Kruger  variety.    The  plant  to  the  left  in  the 
photograph  is  normal,  the  one  to  the  right  diaeased.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July,  1917. 
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PLATE  38 

A. — Croes  section  tSuou^  upper  part  of  stem,  showingneciosisiiioater  phloem  and 
cortex.    X  104. 

B. — Cross  section  tluoogh  distal  region  of  stem,  showing  formation  of  intercellular 
^Mces  in  outer  phloem  and  cortex,    x  400. 

C — Cross  section  through  distal  region  of  stem,  showing  fonnation  of  intercellular 
spaces  between  the  cells  of  the  inner  phloem,    x  800. 

D. — ^View  of  another  phloem  group  showing  cell  wall  thickening,    x  320. 
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PLATE  39 

A. — Cpoes  section  througli  lateral  bundle  of  petiole  showing  a  diyft»<l  phbem 
group  in  the  internal  region  and  the  effect  of  necrosis  on  the  surrounding  parenchyma. 
X  130. 

B. — Cross  section  of  stem  sho?ring  an  imusual  type  of  necrosis.     X  130. 
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PLATE  40 

A. — CxoBS  section  of  stem  showing  granular  deposit  in  cell  of  cortex  and  formation 
of  intercellnlar  spaces  proceeding  from  the  region  of  the  fibers  centripetally.     X  450. 

B.—Cross  section  of  stem  showing  large  schizogenons  cavity  between  cells  of  peri- 
cycle  and  cortex  and  centripetal  advance  of  the  formation  oi  intercellular  cavities. 
X450. 
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PLATE  4X 

A. — Section  of  middle  portion  of  stem  showing  necions  in  cells  of  cortex  and  pd- 
mary  phloem.    X  130. 

B.— Cpoes  section  of  middle  portion  of  stem  showing  diseased  aceas  in  pencyde 
and  outer  phloem.    X  130. 
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PLATE  4> 

A. — Cionaectionofinteniodal  region  of  upper  part  of  stem  diowisig  radial  stretching 
of  the  elements  of  the  pericyde.    X  130. 

B.-r-Longitudinal  section  of  nodal  region  of  upper  pari  of  stem  showing  extent  of 
X  130. 
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PLATE  43 

A. — does  section  of  petiole  of  mature  plant  showing  severe  necrosis.  All  of  tk 
outer  phloem  and  part  of  the  inner  phloem  groups  are  destrofyed.  The  adjacent 
cells  of  the  cortex  are  also  disorganized.     X  130. 

B. — Cross  section  of  nodal  region  of  stem  tip  showing  formation  of  laige  lyagtaoca 
cavities  extending  from  cortex  to  pith  and  involving  inner  phloem  gimtps  and  meta- 
sylem.    X  130. 
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PLATE  44 

A. — Cross  section  of  stem  of  mature  plant,  showing  necrosis  of  internal  phloem 
together  with  radial  elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  perimedullary  zone.  Outer  phloem 
is  well  developed  and  normal.     X  130. 

B. — Enlarged  view  of  k  necrotic  internal  phloem  group.  Almost  all  of  the  cells  in 
a  group  are  filled  with  a  granular  precipitate.     X  400. 
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PLATE  45 

A.— OoM  tectkm  of  midrib  of  mature  plants  (Magnum  Bontim),  abowing  abnormal 
development  of  the  vascular  tissue  with  thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the  phloem 
adjacent  to  the  fibers.    X  130. 

B. — Cross  section  of  petiole  of  mature  plant,  showing  abnormally  large  develqpmat 
of  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  petiolar  wings.    X  13a 
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BACTERIOI.OGICAI.  STUDIES  ON  AI.FAI.FA  SII.AGE 

By  O.  W.  HxJNTER 
Dairy  Bacteriologist,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The  practicability  of  making  silage  from  alfalfa  hi|^  been  mider  inves- 
tigation at  this  Station  for  several  years.  During  the  spriiig  of  1914 
the  Dairy  Department  erected  seven  small  stave  silos,  estimated  to  hold 
10  tons  each,  for  experimental  purposes.  The  silos  were  filled  with  the 
following  combinations: 

Alfalfa  alone. 

Alfalfa  10  parts  and  Gom  chop  i  part. 

Alfalfa  20  parts  and  blackstrap  molasses  i  part. 

Alfalfa  10  parts' and  alfalfa-molasses  feed  i  part. 

Alfalfa  4  parts  and  straw  z  part. 

Alfalfa  2  parts  and  green  rye  z  part. 

Rye  akme. 

In  the  spring  of  191 5  the  silos  were  again  filled,  but  with  the  folbwing 
combinations: 

Alfalfa  alone. 

Alfalfa  20  parts  and  blackstrap  molasses  i  part. 

Alfalfa  10  parts  and  blackstrap  molasses  z  part 

Alfalfa  10  parts  and  com  chop  z  part. 

Alfalfa  6  parts  and  sweet-soighum  stover  z  part. 

Alfalfa  2  parts  and  green  rye  i  part. 

Rye  alone. 

The  exact  ratio  of  the  alfalfa  and  supplements  in  some  cases  varied 
slightly  from  the  general  plan  outlined.  Detailed  information  relative 
to  this  ratio  and  to  filling  the  silos  may  be  foimd  in  the  report  of  Reed 
and  Fitch  (15).^  Chemical  analysis  of  the  silage  was  made  each  year 
by  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  while  the  microbial  content  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

Reed  and  Fitch  (15,  p,  j)  concluded  from  these  investigations  that — 

(z)  Alfalfa  will  make  a  fairly  good  quality  of  silage,  and  it  will  be  readily  eaten  by 
cattle  if  fed  within  a  few  months  after  being  siloed. 

1  Reference  is  mftde  by  number  (italic)  to  "  I^termture  cited."  p.  591-592. 
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(2)  The  addition  of  carbohydrate  material,  such  as  com  meal,  blackstrap  molasses, 

sweet-sorghwn  stover,  and  green  rye,  when  put  into  the  silo  resulted  in  pre- 
serving it  for  a  longer  time  than  when  alfalfa  was  siloed  alone. 

(3)  Of  the  supplements  used  in  these  experiments  blackstrap  molasses  proved  to  be 

the  best,  com  chop  was  next  in  order,  followed  by  sweet  sotghtun  stover  and 
green  rye. 

(4)  The  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  blackstrap  molasses  was  the  most  practical  one  used. 

(5)  There  is  as  much  acid  produced  in  alfalfa  silage  as  in  kafir  or  cane  silage. 

In  a  preliminary  report  pertaining  to  this  investigation,  Swanson  and 
Tague  (77,  p.  2g2)  state  that — 

(i)  Most  of  the  acids  present  in  alfalfa  silage  are  produced  in  the  first  two  weeks. 
(2  )  The  addition  of  supplements  insures  a  more  rapid  and  plentiful  production  of  adds. 

(3)  Sugar  present  in  the  material  used  in  making  silage  disappeais  very  rapidly. 

Completely  matured  silage  contains  no  sugar. 

(4)  Molasses  was  the  most  effective  supplement. 

(5)  Alfalfa  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  in  amino- 

form. 

(6)  Alfalfa  silage  contains  a  large  amount  of  nit]x>gen  in  the  amino  form.    In  good 

silage  about  one-third  of  the  nitzx>gen  is  in  this  form,  and  in  bad  alfalfa  silage 
amotmt  is  sometimes  one-half  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

(7)  Most  of  the  change  of  nitrogen  into  amino  form  takes  place  in  the  first  10  days. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  1914 
METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE 

It  was  planned  to  collect  samijles  for  analyses  at  the  time  of  filling  the 
silo,  each  day  after  filling  for  seven  da}^,  every  other  day  for  the  next 
week,  every  four  Aays  for  the  following  two  weeks,  then  once  a  week,  and 
finally  once  a  month  until  the  silo  was  opened.  While  drctunstances 
came  up  which  interfered  with  this  schedule  at  various  times,  this  general 
plan  of  procedure  was  followed.  The  silage  for  anal3^is  was  obtained 
from  the  silos  from  a  small  hole  about  2  inches  in  diameter  bored  into 
the  side  of  the  silo  about  2  or  3  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  The 
samples  of  silage  were  collected  in  sterile  containers  by  means  of  a  large 
extension  auger.  After  the  required  amount  was  obtained,  the  holes 
were  tightly  stoppered  with  paraflBned  corks.  The  general  practice 
was  to  collect  the  samples,  as  aseptically  as  possible,  from  new  holes  each 
time.  They  were  removed  to  the  laboratory  and  examined  imme- 
diately after  collecting  them. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  TECHNIC 

Twenty  gm.  of  the  silage  were  placed  in  200  cc.  of  a  sterile  ph)rsiolo- 
gical-salt  solution  and  thoroughly  shaken.  The  necessary  dilutions 
were  made  according  to  standard  methods. 

Plain  agar  was  used  for  determining  the  total  number  of  microor- 
ganisms. 

Glucose-acetic-acid  agar  was  used  to  determine  the  total  number  of  the 
Bulgarian  types  of  organisms  present.    The  medium  was  i  per  cent 
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glucose  agar,  to  which  was  added  i  cc.  of  a  i  per  cent  sterile  acetic-add 
solution.  The  acid  solution  was  added  directly  to  the  plates  and  the 
glucose  agar  was  mixed  with  it  when  the  plates  were  poured.  Lactose 
agar  was  used  in  place  of  glucose  agar  in  the  preliminary  work,  but  from 
subsequent  work  it  was  observed  that  the  glucose  medium  favcyed  this  type 
of  organisms  more  than  the  lactose  agar.  The  small  amount  of  acid 
added  was  sufficient  to  check  practically  all  types  of  organisms  except  the 
Bulgarian  group  and  the  yeasts.  After  a  little  experience  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  these  two  t)rpes,  on  account  of  their 
characteristic  colonies. 

litmus-lactose  agar  was  used  to  determine  total  numbers,  as  well  as  the 
add  and  neutral  types,  of  microorganisms. 

Bile  lactose  fermentation  tubes  were  employed  in  determining  colon 
organisms.  The  Dunham  fermentation  tubes  were  inoculated  with 
different  dilutions  of  the  silage  extract.  The  tube  with  the  highest 
dilution  showing  gas  production  was  used  as  an  estimate  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  organisms  of  the  colon  group  present.  To  substantiate  further  this 
presiunptive  test,  different  dilutions  were  plated  out  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  organisms  of  the  colon  t)T>e  isolated  and  identified. 

Glucose  fermentation  tubes  were  used  in  determining  the  total  ntunbei 
of  yeasts  present  by  noting  gas  production  in  the  different  dilution  tubes. 
To  be  certain  that  the  gas  was  due  to  yeast  fermentation,  stained  prep- 
arations were  made  from  each  dilution  and  examined  for  the  presence  of 
yeast  cells.  If  gas  was  present  and  no  yeast  could  be  demonstrated,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  gas  formation  was  not  due  to  yeasts,  but 
to  other  causes.  The  yeast  count  from  the  add  agar  was  used  to  check 
this  method,  and  they  compared  very  favorably.  The  general  rule,  how- 
ever, was  that  higher  numbers  were  obtained  from  the  fermentation 
tubes  than  from  the  plates. 

All  media  used  were  made  from  Liebig's  beef  extract,  and  a  reaction 
of  +1.0  to  pheholphthaldn  required.  The  period  of  incubation,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  was  always  four  days  at  37.5°  C.  The  long  period  of 
incubation  was  used  to  favor  the  complete  development  of  the  Bulgarian 
t)^.  The  enumeration  of  all  plates  was  done  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens. 
The  prindpal  and  predominating  types  of  microorganisms  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  different  media  from  time  to  time  were  isolated.  A  mor- 
phological, cultiu'al,  and  biochemical  study  was  made  from  the  organ- 
isms thus  isolated. 

Stained  preparations  were  made  directly  from  the  silage  infusion  in 
order  to  check  the  results  of  the  cultural  analysis.  It  seemed  unneces- 
sary to  employ  the  use  of  synthetic  media  after  comparing  the  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  silage  infusion  with  the  results  obtained  from 
the  culture  media,  as  the  media  gave  a  very  good  estimate  of  the  true 
microbial  content  of  the  silage. 
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EXPBRIMBNTAL  DATA 

The  silos  were  filled,  beginning  on  May  23,  1914,  with  the  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa,  and  were  opened  in  January,  1915.  The  condition  of  the 
silage,  when  the  silos  were  opened,  is  well  described  by  Reed  and  Fitch 
{15,  p,  lo-i'i) : 

In  most  cases  the  silage  had  settled  five  or  six  feet  from  the  top  of  the  silo  and  had 
drawn  away  slightly  from  the  wall  at  the  surface.  The  exceedingly  dry,  hot  weather 
of  19 1 4  perhaps  caused  more  drying  than  would  have  occured  during  a  normal  year. 
The  upper  two  feet  of  silage  was  spoiled  in  all  the  silos.  The  silage  made  from  alfalfa 
alone  was  very  dark  in  color  and  it  had  a  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  characteristic  d 
alfalfa  when  preserved  in  the  silo.  The  mixtures  of  alfalfa  and  com  chop,  alfalfa  and 
molasses,  alfalfa  and  molasses  feed,  all  showed  a  dark-green  color.  All  of  the  mix- 
tures had  a  strong  odor.  The  moisture  content  of  all  mixtures  except  the  alfalfa  and 
rye  was  very  low.  «  *  «  The  mixttues  of  alfalfa  and  straw,  and  alfalfa  and  molasses 
feed  did  not  make  a  good  quality  of  silage.  On  the  whole,  the  results  obtained  in  this 
trial  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  palatability  test  as  determined  by  the  Dairy  Department  demon- 
strated that  cattle  prefer  the  mixtures  in  the  following  order:  Alfalfa 
and  molasses,  alfalfa  and  com  chop,  alfalfa  alone,  alfalfa  and  rye,  alfalfa 
and  molasses  feed,  alfalfa  and  straw,  and  rye  alone. 

The  acidity  of  the  silage  as  determined  by  the  Chemistry  Department 
indicated  that  all  the  material  tmderwent  a  normal  add  fermentation. 
The  acidity  for  the  silage,  when  the  silos  were  opened  was  as  foUows: 
Alfalfa  alone  1.63  per  cent,  alfalfa  and  com  chop  1.84  per  cent,  alfalfa 
and  molasses  2.28  per  cent,  alfalfa  and  molasses  feed  2.03  per  cent,  al- 
falfa and  straw  1.37  per  cent,  alfalfa  and  rye  1.24  pet  cent,  and  rye  alooe 
2.79  per  cent. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  bacteriological  anal3rses  are  given  in 
Table  I. 

In  general,  the  bacteriological  data  were  imsatisfactory.  Little  evi- 
dence was  gathered  to  account  for  the  differences  noted  in  the  quality 
of  the  various  kinds  of  silage.  The  microbial  flora  of  alfalfa  silage  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  silage  made  from  the  conmion  forage  crops,  the  four 
principal  types  of  organisms  being  (i)  acid  producers,  (2)  yeasts,  (3) 
organisms  of  the  colon  group,  and  (4)  miscellaneous.  As  in  normal  silage, 
the  add  producers,  as  a  rule,  predominated  in.alfalfa  silage.  Yeasts  and 
the  organisms  of  the  colon  group  had  a  tendency  to  coindde  in  their 
course  of  development  in  the  silage.  It  has  been  observed  from  the 
study  of  the  fermentation  processes  in  a  good  quality  of  silage  that  these 
two  groups  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  for  the  first  few  days,  then  grad- 
ually diminish.  While  the  same  tendency  was  indicated  in  the  different 
kinds  of  alfalfa  silage,  it  was  more  marked  in  some  than  in  others. 
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It  has  likewise  been  demonstrated  from  the  study  of  many  classes  of 
silage  of  high  quality  that  the  general  course  of  development  of  the  total 
microbial  flora  is  slow  to  rapid,  usually  covering  a  period  of  a  few  days  to 
two  weeks,  followed  by  a  gradual  decline.  The  data  in  Table  I  in- 
dicate a  like  tendency,  but  the  characteristic  development  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  would  be  expected  from  a  good  grade  of  silage.  This  is  par- 
tially explained,  however,  by  the  method  used  in  sampling  and  also  by 
the  small  capacity  of  the  silos  used,  which  did  not  favor  optimum  silage 
fermentation.  The  method  of  sampling,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  variations  noted,  since  the  method  did  not  always  allow 
the  collecting  of  proportionate  amounts  of  leaves  and  stem,  or  where 
supplements  were  added  of  proportionate  amounts  of  alfalfa  and  the 
supplement. 

BACTERIOUXJICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  1915 

The  seven  silos  were  again  filled  in  the  spring  of  191 5  with  alfalfa  and 
the  supplements  previously  mentioned.  The  general  plan  of  study  was 
the  same  as  for  1914. 

However,  glucose-litmus  broth  was  used  to  determine  the  total  number 
of  acid  producers.  It  was  prepared  by  using  i  per  cent  glucose  broth  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  litmus  solution  had  been  added.  Several  tubes  of 
this  meditmi  were  inoculated  with  different  dilutions  of  the  silage  in- 
fusion and  incubated.  The  total  add  producers  were  determined  by 
noting  the  add  reaction  in  the  highest  dilution  present. 

This  method  was  used  in  place  of  a  litmus-agar  medium  because  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  the  add  producers  could  be  obtained.  If  on  a 
litmus-agar  plate  the  add  ccdonies  are  few  and  other  t3^pes  predominate, 
the  colonies  may  fail  to  appear  add  on  account  of  the  neutralization  of 
the  add  by  the  alkaline  by-products  from  the  other  types.  The  or- 
ganisms in  the  glucose-broth  solution  are  not  hdd  in  one  place,  as  they 
are  in  the  solid-agar  media.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  glu- 
cose broth  acts  as  an  enrichment  medium  for  the  add  group,  gives  better 
opportunity  for  the  add  bacteria  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  mis- 
cellaneous organisms.  Likewise,  the  add  produced  from  the  more  r^)id- 
growing  add  bacteria  is  suflSdent  to  check  the  slower  devdopment  of  the 
miscdlaneous  types.  The  dilution  method  is  more  tedious,  but,  pro- 
vided the  differences  between  the  dilutions  are  small,  the  results  ob- 
tained are  more  satisfactory  and  more  accurate.  Plain  gelatin  was  used 
to  determine  the  protein-digesting  types.  Not  having  a  satisfactory 
place  for  the  inculmtion  of  gelatin  plates,  sterile  tubes  of  gelatin  were 
inoculated  with  var)dng  dilutions  of  silage,  and  incubated  at  37.5**  C.  for 
five  days.  The  number  of  liquefiers  were  determined  by  placing  the 
gdatin  tubes. in  the  ice  box,  after  thdr  removal  from  tiie  incubator. 
From  previous  experience  it  has  been  found  that  a  tube  of  digested  gela- 
tin will  not  solidify  on  cooling.  Hence,  by  noting  the  highest  dilution 
showing  liquefaction  after  cooling,  the  number  of  liquefiers  can  be  esti- 
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mated.  By  the  use  of  small  dilutions  and  more  tubes,  the  results  are 
probably  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  from  the  usual  method  of 
counting  the  liquefying  colonies  on  gelatin  plates. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

The  silos  were  opened  on  December  20,  191 5,  six  and  one-half  months 
after  being  fOiled.  The  silage  from  all  silos  was  of  much  better  quality 
than  that  obtained  the  previous  year.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  care  taken  in  packing  and  filling  the  silos  (75,  p.  13-15)  and  also 
to  the  supplements  used.  The  strong  offensive  odor  common  to  the  silage 
produced  in  the  first  year's  work  was  present  only  in  the  alfalfa  and  in 
the  alfalfa-and-rye  silage.  The  palatability  test  as  determined  by  the 
Dairy  Department  demonstrated  the  feeding  quality  of  the  silage  to  be 
as  follows:  Alfalfa  and  molasses  20  to  i,  alfalfa  to  molasses  10  to  i, 
alfalfa  and  com  chop,  alfalfa  and  sweet -sorghum  butts,  alfalfa  and  rye» 
alfalfa  alone,  and  rye  alone. 

The  data  obtained  by  the  Chemistry  Department,  published  by  Swan- 
son  and  Tague  {iy)y  failed  to  show  the  relative  differences  between 
the  different  kinds  of  silage.  The  alfalfa  silage,  like  that  in  the  previous 
year's  work,  exhibited  the  lowest  acid  content.  The  greatest,  and  prac- 
tically the  only  characteristic  difference  observed  from  the  chemical 
data  was  the  total  amount  of  acid  produced.  The  acidity  of  alfalfa 
silage,  calculated  as  lactic  acid,  on  the  last  day  examined,  when  211 
days  old,  was  1.72  per  cent;  alfalfa  and  molasses  20  to  i,  208  days  old, 
2.89  per  cent;  alfalfa  and  molasses  10  to  i  206  days  <Jd,  3.55  percent; 
alfsdfa  and  com  chop  10  to  i,  204  da)rs  old,  3.36  per  cent;  alfalfa  and 
sweet-sorghum  straw  6  to  i,  198  days  old,  2.19  per  cent;  alfalfa  and  rye 
2  to  I,  198  days  old,  2.5  per  cent;  rye  alone,  198  days  old,  1.95  per  cent. 

The  calculated  percentage  of  amino  nitrogen  failed  to  exhibit  any 
characteristic  difference  between  the  various  types  of  silage. 

The  bacteriological  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  II. 

Tabus  II. — Microbial  content  of  various  hinds  ef  silage — Experiments  of  igi$ 

AliBAlSA 


Date. 

Days. 

Number  ol 

microorganisxus  per  gram  of  silage. 

Total. 

Total  add 
producers. 

Snlgaiian 
group. 

Gelatin 
Uquefiers. 

Colon  type. 

Yeasts. 

May  17 

575/000 

X, 000, 000 

0 

X,000 

x,ooo 

xoo 

x8 

40f  000.000 

xoo,ooo 

a,  000 

X,00O 

X,  000, 000 

300 

X9 

300,000,000 

xoo,ooo 

xo,ooo 

x,ooo 

X,  000, 000 

x,ooo 

9X 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

3,000,000 

x,ooo 

X,  000, 000 

x,ooo 

»4 

640»ooo,ooo 

z,  000, 000, 000 

64,000,000 

xo,ooo 

X,  000, 000 

1,000, 000 

a6 

350,000,000 

100,  000,  000 

80,000,000 

ZO,000 

X,000 

xo,ooo 

99 

X3 

zoo, 000, 000 

z,  000, 000, 000 

90,000,000 

x,ooo 

x,ooo 

x,ooo 

Junex 

IS 

xao,ooo,ooo 

z,  000, 000, 000 

zoo,  000, 000 

xo,ooo 

xoo 

0 

5 

i9 

75/000,000 

zoo,  000, 000 

45,000,000 

x,ooo 

0 

0 

za 

s6 

60,000,000 

zoo,  000, 000 

50,000,000 

xo,ooo 

0 

zoo 

x8 

3a 

24,000,000 

zo,  000, 000 

xo,  000, 000 

1,000, 000 

0 

xo,ooo 

Jiihra 

46 

75»ooo,ooo 

ZO,  000,  000 

a,  000, 000 

xo,ooo 

0 

z,ooo 

Aug.  6 

8x 

a4f 000,000 

zoo,  000, 000 

a,  000, 000 

xo,  000, 000 

0 

zo,ooo 

s8 

X03 

60,000,000 

zoo,  000, 000 

8,000 

xo,ooo 

0 

zoo 

Oct  16 

xsa 

30,000 

z,ooo 

x,ooo 

0 

zoo 

Decao 

ax7 

X,  000, 000 

xoo,ooo 

800 

xoo 

0 

X,000 
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Tablb  II. — Microbial  content  of  various  kinds  of  silage — Experiments  of  jprj— Ccmtd. 

ALFALFA  AND  MOLASSBS  20  TO   Z 


D*yt. 

Number  oC  xnicroorgaxiuxiis  per  gram  of  silage. 

Dftte. 

Total. 

IVitalackl 
producers. 

Bulgarian 
group. 

Gelatin 
liquefiers. 

Colon  type. 

Yeasts. 

]imyx9 

o 

X 

9 

S 
7 
xo 
X3 
X7 
M 

JO 
.     44 

97 
xox 
X50 

915 

4,000,000 

70,000,000 

900,000,000 

900,000,000 

400,000,000 

100,000,000 

x8, 000, 000 

40,000,000 

50,000,000 

3,000,000 

xo, 000, 000 

400,000 

590,000 

X5fOOO 

50,000,000 

0 
990,000 

5,000,000 

95»00O,O00 

300,000,000 

75,000,000 

90,000,000 
40,000,000 

30,  000, 000 

3,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000 
11,000 
5,000,000 

1,000 

10,000 

1,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

x,ooo 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

100,000 
X,QOO,000 

10,000 
xo,ooe,ooo 

0 

1,000 

MO 
1,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1.000 
0 

to 

X,  000, 000, 000 

xo,  000, 000 

1,000,000,000 

x,  000, 000, 000 

xoo,ooo,ooo 

1,000,000,000 

xo,  000, 000 

100,000,000 

xo, 000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

X, 000, 000 

x,ooo 

xoo,ooo 

'  ox 

100,000 
1,000 

June  I.".*.'.!! 
5 

j-iyi^::::: 

Aug.  6 

98 

Oct.x6 

Dec  JO 

100 
100,000 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,000 

10,000 

ALFALFA  AND  MOLASSBS   lO  TO   I 


May  99.... 

May  94... . 
May  95... 

May  96.... 
May  99... 

JUMI 

Jun«z9.... 
Jttnez8.... 

July* 

Auguit  6.. 
Angufltse. 
October  x6. 


3 
4 
7 
10 

91 

•7 
4X 
76 
98 
147 

9X9 


900,000,000 
300,000,000 
100,000,000 

14,000,000 

11,000,000 

30,000,000 

900,000 

300,000 
Zf  000, 000 
3,000,000 

50,000 


10, 000, 000 
1 ,  000,  000,  000 

100, 000, 000 

1,000,000,000 
10,000,000 

1,000,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 


15,000 

50,000,000 

100,000,000 

300,000,000 

100,000,000 

30,000,000 

3,000,000 

9,000,000 

400,000 
30,000 

700,000 
9,000,000 

100 
90,000 


xo,ooo 

X,00O 

10,000 

TO, 000 
lOOy'OOO 

10,000 
100,000 

10,000 
100,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

.  10,000 


100,000 
1,000 


ALFALFA  AND  CORN  CHCHP 


}J»y»4 

0 

9,000,000 

100,000 

150,000 

100,000 

100,000 

n,ooe 

JJ*y«s 

1 

1,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

90,000,000 

10,000 

1,000,000,000 

1,000,000 

U*y>« 

9 

9,000,000,000 

100,000,000 

900,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000 

10.000 

May  99 

5 

590,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

400,000,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Jtmei 

8 

950,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

10O>O0O,00O 

10,000 

0 

MO 

Junes 

19 

190,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

190,000,000 

10,000 

0 

100 

,fttnex9 

X9 

140,000,000 

100,000,000 

90,000,000 

10,000 

100 

0 

:funez8 

»S 

16,000,000 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

1,000 

0 

no 

July  9 

39 

950,000,000 

10,000,000 

14,000,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Anguflt6... 

74 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Au2Wt98.. 

96 

10,000,000 

100,000 

90,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

October  16.. 

US 

910 

800,000 
15,000,000 

x,ooo 

100,000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

December  90 

100,000 

0 

ALFALFA  AND  SWBBT-SORGHUM  STOVBR 


May  31 

190,000,000 

10,000,000 

70,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000,000 

Junei 

June  9 

900,000,000 

100,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,000,000 

500,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

600,000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

June  4 

9,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

10,000 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

June  7 

1, 000, 000, 000 

100,000,000 

900,000,000 

1,000 

xo,ooo 

10,000 

June9 

600,000,000 

100,000,000 

950,000,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,000 

June  11 

iz 

940,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000 

0 

100 

June  14 

Junes8 

X4 

950,000,000 

10,000,000 

50,000,000 

100,000 

1,000 

10,000 

18 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

95,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,000 

10,000 

July  9 

3s 

60,000,000 

10,000,000 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 

ZO,000 

10,000 

AugiMt  6. . . 

67 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

100,000 

0 

r.ooo 

August  98.. 

89 

190,000,000 

1,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

October  16.. 

X38 

5,000,000 

100,000 

900,000 

100 

10,000 

x,ooo 

December  90 

903 

90,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000 

500,000 

100,000 

100,009 
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TablB  II. — Microbial  content  of  various  kinds  of  silage — Experiments  of  igis — Cantd. 

ALFALPA  Ain>  RT9 


Days. 

Number  oC  xnicroorganisms  per  gram  of  sUage. 

Date. 

TotaL 

Total  add 
producers. 

Bulgarian 
group. 

Gelatin 
liquefiers. 

C^olontype. 

Yeasts. 

.fixiie  X 

0 

50,000,000 

1,000,000 

aio,ooo 

xo,ooo 

xoo,  000 

xoo, 000 

.fttnea 

X 

400,000,000 

xoo,  000, 000 

40,000,000 

xo,ooo 

xo,  000, 000 

xo, 000, 000 

one  4 

3 

X ,  000, 000, 000 

I  f  000,  000,  000 

X,  000, 000, 000 

xo,ooo 

x,ooo,ooo 

X, 000, 000 

Jane  7 

J«i»e9 

6 

300,000,000 

xo,  000, 000, 000 

370,000,000 

xo,ooo 

z,ooo 

0 

8 

60,000,000 

xoo,  000, 000 

50,000,000 

xoo, 000 

0 

0 

,  tmexx 

xo 

a40>ooo,ooo 

xoo,  000, 000 

60,000,000 

xo,ooo 

xoo 

0 

ui>ex4 

X3 

45>ooo,ooo 

xo, 000, 000 

10,000,000 

xoo,  000 

xoo 

0 

.  ime  x8 

17 

so,  000, 000 

xo,  000, 000 

xo,  000, 000 

x,ooo 

xo 

0 

.oiya 

31 

X5»ooo,ooo 

xoo,  000, 000 

5,000,000 

xo,ooo 

0 

x,ooo 

Aiictist  6.  . . 

66 

xo,  000, 000 

X, 000, 000 

X,  000, 000 

xoo,  000 

0 

x,ooo 

August  s8.. 

88 

a,ooo,ooo 

X, 000, 000 

xoo, 000 

x,ooo 

xoo 

xoo 

October  x6.. 

X37 

3>  000, 000 

X, 000, 000 

aso,ooo 

xo,ooo 

0 

0 

December  ao 

aoa 

a,  000, 000 

X,  000, 000 

aoo,ooo 

xoo,  000 

xoo 

x,ooo 

RYB 


Junex 

0 

30,000,000 

xo, 000, 000 

ao,ooo 

xo,ooo 

z,ooo 

xoo,  000 

.luxiea 

X 

x6o,  000, 000 

xoo,  000, 000 

3,000,000 

xo,ooo 

X,  000, 000 

XO,OOOiOOO 

tme  4 

3 

X,  000, 000, 000 

zoo,  000, 000 

900, 000, 000 

x,ooo 

xo,  000, 000 

10,000,060 

toie  7 

6 

600,000,000 

xo,  000, 000, 000 

640,000,000 

zo,ooo 

xoo 

0 

.  une9 

8 

80,000,000 

xoo,  000, 000 

80,000,000 

X,000 

0 

0 

unezz 

zo 

70,000,000 

xoo,  000, 000 

70,000,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Jtme  X4 

,  une  z8 

Julya 

X3 
X7 

ao,  000, 000 
7,000,000 

ao,  000, 000 
3,000,000 

X, 000, 000 

xoo,  000 

0 

xoo 

31 

X5, 000, 000 

X,  000, 000, 000 

5,000,000 

x,ooo 

0 

xo,ooo 

August  6... 

66 

400,000 

xo,ooo 

500,000 

zoo,  000 

0 

0 

August  aS. . 

88 

xoo,  000, 000 

zo,  000, 000 

X4, 000, 000 

xo,ooo 

xoo 

xo,ooo 

October  16.. 

»37 

ao, 000. 000 

X ,  000, 000, 000 

^00,000 
800,000 

x,ooo 

Z,  000,000 

x,ooo,ooo 

December  ao 

aoa 

ao,  000, 000 

xoo,  000 

X,  000, 000 

•         xoo, 000 

xoo, 000 

The  microbial  curve  of  development  is  similar  to  that  noted  in  1914, 
but  is  more  pronounced  and  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  results  one  may 
expect  from  normal-silage  fermentation.  The  variations  which  occurred 
are  attributed  to  the  experimental  error  of  the  method  of  sampling. 

No  apparent  differences  were  found  that  will  account  for  the  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  silage.  Stained  preparations,  made  direct  from  the 
silage,  appeared  to  agree  with  the  cultural  findings.  In  fact,  if  the 
smears  were  used  as  a  basis  of  judging  the  quality  of  the  silage,  all  would 
be  considered  high  grade. 

The  offensive  odors  characteristic  of  the  alfalfa  silage  is  attributed  to 
protein  digestion.  The  number  of  gelatin  liquefiers  were  determined  in 
in  each  silo,  with  the  hope  of  showing  a  possible  difference  between  the 
types  of  silage.  Some  of  the  silage  exhibited  a  slight  increase  in  gelatin 
liquefiers,  but  this  appears  to  be  of  little  importance.  In  all  probability 
the  majority  of  liquefiers  are  spore-producing  types  which  find  unfavor- 
able conditions  for  growth  in  the  silage.  Their  numbers  in  all  the  silage 
remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the  experiment.  The  slight 
increase  noted  in  some  cases  is  attributed  to  experimental  error  rather 
than  to  any  actual  increase  of  this  type  of  organism. 
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The  results  obtained  from  these  two  )^ears'  investigations  indicate 
that  alfalfa  when  siloed  alone  undergoes  a  t3rpical  silage  fermentation 
but  that  the  final  product  is  of  a  very  poor  quality.  The.  fermentation, 
so  far  as  has  been  observed,  is  caused  by  a  microbial  flora,  practically 
identical  with  that  obtained  from  silage  made  from  the  common  forage 
crops. 

However,  when  a  fermentable  carbohydrate  supplement,  such  as 
molasses,  com  chop,  or  sweet  sorghum  is  added  to  alfalfa  at  time  of 
siloing,  a  good  quality  of  silage  is  produced.     Little  difference  was  noted 
between  the  microbial  flora  of  such  silage  and  that  made  from  alfalfa 
alone.    The  chemical  results  indicate  that  more  acid  is  produced  in  the 
silage  containing  the  carbohydrate  supplements  than  in  that  from  aifalfa 
alone.    The  chemical  and  bacteriological  data  fail  to  offer  sufficient 
evidence  to  account  for  the  ph3rsical  differences  noted  between  the  two 
t)rpes  of  silage. 

The  offensive  odors  noted  in  the  alfalfa  silage  are  no  doubt  the  result 
of  protein  decomposition.  By  the  addition  of  available  carbohydrates 
this  decomposition  is  checked,  and  a  good  quality  of  silage  is  the  result 

EFFECT  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALFALFA  SILAGB 

Lipman  and  his  associates  (rj,  14)  have  demonstrated  that  utilizable 
carbohydrates  when  added  to  soil  will  hinder  ammonification.  Kendall 
and  his  coworker;?  (7-^0),  in  stiidying  the  metabolism  of  bacteria,  have 
likewise  noted  the  protein-sparing  effect  of  carbohydrates.  That  fer- 
mentation precedes  putrefaction,  when  organisms  are  grown  in  media 
containing  both  protein  and  carbohydrates,  has  also  been  observed  by 
Kligler  (ji)  and  Waksman  {18). 

Experiments  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  observing  under  lab- 
oratory conditions  the  effect  of  carbohydrates  upon  alfalfa-silage  fer- 
mentation. 

Green  and  cured  alfalfa  was  siloed  in  sterile  milk  bottles  in  the  labora- 
tory, with  and  without  carbohydrates.  The  bottles  were  hermetically 
sealed  and  placed  in  the  dark  at  room  temperature.  In  those  cases 
where  cured  alfalfa  was  used  suflScient  water  was  added  to  make  up  the 
proper  moisture  content.  Upon  opening  the  bottles  the  entire  contents 
of  each  were  finely  ground  by  running  through  a  sterile  meat  grinder, 
care  being  taken  to  handle  as  aseptically  as  possible. 

Twenty  gm.  of  this  groimd  forage  were  placed  in  a  200-cc.  sterile 
water  blank,  and  from  this  the  required  dilutions  for  the  bacteriological 
analysis  were  made. 

For  the  chemical  analysis  100  gm.  of  the  groimd  forage  were  shaken 
in  1 ,000  cc.  of  distilled  water  for  one  hour.  This  was  filtered,  and  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  used  for  the  various  chemical  examinations. 
Twenty  gm.  of  the  ground  forage  were  used  for  moisture  determination. 
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The  bacteriological  analysis  varied  slightly  in  the  different  experi- 
ments, but  the  technic  employed  is  the  same  as  reported  in  the  previous 
work.  Except  in  some  cases,  casein  agar  was  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  casein  digesters,  and  all  gelatin  cultures  were  incubated  for  10 
instead  of  5  da)rs.  The  chemical  anal)^ses  included  moisture,  acidity, 
amino  nitrogen,  and  ammonia  determinations.  The  acidity  readings 
are  expressed  in  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/20  sodium  hydroxid 
required  to  neutralize  100  gm.  of  silage.  The  amino  nitrogen  was 
determined  by  Van  Slyke's  method,  and  recorded  as  milligrams  per  100 
gm.  of  silage.  The  ammonia  was  determined  by  direct  colorimetric  read- 
ings of  extracts  of  the  grotmd  forage  and  recorded  as  milligrams  per  100 
gm.  of  silage.  All  data  are  calculated  upon  a  moisture-free  basis. 
Three  series  of  experiments  were  conducted,  the  first  beginning  on  June 
8,  1917,  the  second  on  June  25,  and  the  third  on  July  10. 

In  the  first  series  15  milk  bottles  were  filled  with  alfalfa  and  15  with 
alfalfa  plus  5  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  added  as  a  supplement  The  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  was  used  in  both  cases.  The  results  are  given  in 
Table  III,  first  series. 

The  following  notes  pertaining  to  the  aroma  of  the  silage  were  recorded 
as  the  bottles  were  opened  for  anal3rses : 

June  13.    Alfalfa  alone,  odor  good;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

June  15.    Alfalfa  alone,  odor  good;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

June  18.    Alfalfa  alone,  odor  not  so  good;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

June  30.    Alfalfa  alone,  odor  not  so  good;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

June  33.    Alfalfa  alone,  undesirable  odor;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

September  5.    Alfalfa  alone,  undesirable  odor;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

November  30.    Alfalfa  alone,  undesirable  odor;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 

The  alfalfa  silage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  had  the  char- 
acteristic offensive  odor  which  had  been  observed  from  the  alfalfa  silage 
made  in  the  wooden  silos.    The  alfalfa  to  which  5  per  cent  of  cane  sugar 
had  been  added  produced  a  good  quality  of  silage  with  a  pleasant  sour 
aroma. 
The  data  submitted  in  Table  III,  first  series,  demonstrate  that — 
(i)  There  was  little  difference  in  the  microbial  flora  of  the  two  types 
of  sileage. 
'  (2)  Both  types  exhibited  a  normal  microbial  curve  of  development — 
namely,  a  rapid  increase  of  numbers  for  the  first  week,  followed  by  a 
decrease. 

(3)  The  addophylic  organisms  are  the  predominating  group. 

(4)  The  gelatin  Uquefiers  were  inactive  in  the  fermentation. 

(5)  The  acidity  produced  was  characteristic  of  alfalfa  silage.  The 
silage  produced  from  alfalfa  with  a  carbohydrate  supplement  contained 
a  higher  add  content  than  the  alfalfa  alone. 
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(6)  Moreaminomtn>genwasfonnedinthealfa]fasilagethaninth^ 
and  carbohydrate  silage.    This  difference  is  dearly  shown  in  figure  i. 

(7)  Carbohydrate  supplements  exert  a  protein-sparing  effect 

.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments  b^;un  on  June  25,  10  milk  bottles 
were  filled  with  cured  alfalfa  and  the  same  number  with  cured  alfalfa  plus 
5  per  cent  of  cane  sugar.  The  alfalfa  used  was  of  the  first  cutting,  having 
been  cut  on  June  8.  The  data  are  presented  in  Table  III,  second 
series. 

In  the  second  series  it  was  observed  that  alfalfa  alone  did  not  produce 
undesirable  odors  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first  series.  The  offensive  odor  was 
in  evidence,  however,  on  September  4,  72  days  after  siloing.  The  alf ^Ifo 
with  the  supplement  had  a  good  odor  until  the  series  was  discontinued, 
November  20,  a  period  of  148  days. 

A  study  of  the  data  in  Table  III,  second  series,  reveals  the  same  genera] 
conclusion  as  observed  in  the  preceding  experiment.    Curves  showing  the 

amino-nitrogen  deter- 


*3y»n 


minations  of  this  series 
are  shown  in  figure  2. 
The  third  series  of 
experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa  with 
and  without  cane  sugar 
as  in  the  previous  ex- 
periments.   The  results 


na — Trr- 

PkO.  I.— Onpht  ihowiac  imiltiiMpttiaff  effect  of  cvbohydrnte  in  &1^  giveU  in  Table  III, 

•iidb.«ikceffeimeiitatioii.fiiitMikt.  third  seiies. 

The  quality  of  the  silage  as  determined  by  odor  was  as  follows: 

July  z6.  Alfalfa  alone,  odor  ^htly  undesirable;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  gpod. 
July  26.  Alfalfa  alone,  odx  undesirable;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 
August  zi.  Alfalfa  alone,  odor  undesirable;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  od<^  good. 
September  5.  Alfalfa  alone,  odor  undesirable;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odor  good. 
November  20.  Alfalfa  alone,  odor  very  unde^ble;  alfalfa  and  cane  sugar,  odcM*  good 

The  results  presented  in  Table  III,  third  series,  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  preceding  experiments.  In  this  series  casein  agar  was  used 
for  the  determination  of  casein  digesters.  The  data  obtained  from  this 
medium  are  in  most  respects  very  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the 
use  of  gelatin.  The  ammonia  determinations  indicate  the  sparing  effect 
iji  sugar  upon  the  protein,  as  also  do  the  amino-nitrogen  determinations. 
The  ammonia  and  amino-nitrogen  determinations  are  plotted  as  curves 
in  figure  3.  They  indicate  the  same  general  results  as  the  curves  plotted 
from  the  previous  data. 

It  thus  appears  that  physical  and  chemical  differences  between  the 
two  types  of  alfalfa  silage  were  established.  The  data  further  demon- 
strate that  the  carbohydrate  acts  as  a  protein  sparer. 
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The  problem  was  discontinued  at  this  point  on  account  of  the  author's 
entering  other  work  for  the  period  of  the  war.  As  a  result,  the  causa- 
tive agents  of  the  protein  decomposition  were  not  determined.  How* 
ever,  the  following  suggestions  pertaining  to  this  question  are  offered: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  decomposition  must  be  the  result  of  microbial 
or  plant-enzym  activity  or  their  associative  actions.  Previous  publica- 
tions issued  from   this 


laboratory  mention  the 
importance  of  microor- 
ganisms in  silage  fer- 
mentation (5, 6).  From 
these  results  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  major 
fermentation  pnx^esses 
in  silage  ripening  are 
the  result  of  microor- 
ganisms. That  plant 
enzyms  are  active  is  not 
doubted,  but  their  ac- 
tivities are  of  minor 
importance.  Lamb  in 
a  recent  paper  on 
com-sUage  fermentation 


Alfmtfm,  ^Imy: 
tAwkhf-  A4tr»fmm  - 


Flo.  s.— Ctai^  showing  protcixi  Spuing  effect  of  carbohydiate 
in  nHsHirsilagc  tennenftion,  secoad  seriy. 


{12)  concludes  (a) ,  that  bacteria  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  add  production  and  the  disappearance  of  sugar; 
(b)  that  alcohol  results  from  enzym  activity  first,  but  later  by  yeast 
fermentation;  (c)  that  protein  decomposition  is  caused  by  enzyms  first, 
and  later  by  microorganisms;  and  (d)  that  carbon  dioxid  is  liberated  by 

enzymic  or  respiratory 
changes  primarily,  but 
that  yeasts  are  influ- 
ential after  the  first 
day  or  two. 

Observations  of  si- 
lage mad^  under  lab- 
oratory conditions  at 
this  Station  indicate 
that  yeasts  are  the 
primary  factors  of  al- 
cohol and  carbon- 
dioxid  production.  In 
the  study  of  the  mi- 
crobial flora  of  silage  it  was  noticed  that  as  a  rule  the  curve  of  yeast  deveU 
opment  indicated  a  very  rapid  increase  of  yeast  cells  within  the  first  two  or 
three  days  followed  by  a  rapid  to  gradual  decrease.  It  was  further  no- 
ticed that  during  the  period  between  12  and  72  hours  after  siloing  the 
material  underwent  a  violent  fermentation,  with  the  liberation  of  large 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxid.    During  this  early  fermentation  considerable 


Flo.  3.— Orapfas  showing  protein-sparing  effect  oC  carbohydrate  in 
allaH»«lagefexnicntatian,  third  series. 
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difficulty  occurred  in  keeping  the  bottles  sealed.  This  was  finally  accom- 
plished by  wiring  the  rubber  stoppers  and  sealing  with  parafBn.  That 
this  fermentation  was  quite  active  was  likewise  noted  by  the  bursting  of 
several  of  the  stoppered  bottles  during  this  st£^;e.  Forage  dloed  in  the 
presence  of  chloroform  failed  to  show  this  characteristic  fermentation; 
nor  did  the  material  when  opened  indicate  any  signs  of  fermentation 
common  to  silage. 

It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  yeasts  would  reach  their  maxixmim 
numbers  and  thereby  cause  an  active  fermentation  in  the  early  period 
of  siloing.  This  active  growth  continues  until  the  free  oxygen  has  been 
consumed.  At  this  stage  their  growth  will  be  retarded  somewhat  by  the 
anaerobic  conditions  produced,  and  finally  checked  by  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  yeast  fermentation  more  or  less  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced, but  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  oxygen  incorporated  in  the 
material  when  siloed,  active  growth  development  is  stimulated  probably 
more  than  alcohoUc  fermentation.  The  slow  accumulation  of  alcohol 
may  result  from  the  small  number  of  yeast  cells,  which  persist  in  the 
silage  for  some  time,  or  to  zymase  liberated  from  the  degenerated  yeast 
cells,  or  from  plant  enzyms. 

Sherman  and  Bechdel  {i6),  in  a  late  publication  pretaining  to  corn- 
stover  silage  give  as  their  opinion  that  the  r61e  of  microoi:ganisins  is  not 
as  important  as  that  of  plant  cells.  The  data  offered  are  too  meager  and 
of  such  a  character  as  not  to  justify  their  conclusion. 

It  is  entirely  plausible  that  plant  enzyms  may  cause  the  protein  decom- 
position noticed  in  the  alfalfa  silage.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
no  such  decomposition  was  observed  in  alfalfa  siloed  with  chlorofonn 
and  that  chloroform  is  supposed  to  offer  little  injurious  action  upon  such 
types  of  proteolytic  enzyms,  it  appears  that  the  cause  it  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  least  a  small  part  of  this  proteol)rtic  action  may 
result  from  the  ability  of  the  add  producers  to  utilize  protein  as  a  source 
of  energy  in  the  absence  of  available  carbohydrates.  This  digestive 
effect  of  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bertrand  and 
Weisweiller  (/),  and  Heinemann  and  Hefferan  (4).  Likewise,  Hastings 
and  his  coworkers  (j)  show  that  from  the  analyses  of  pure  lactic  add 
milk  cultures,  the  percentage  increase  of  soluble  nitrogen  varied  from 
12.5  to  62.5.  Hart,  Hastings,  Flint,  and  Evans  (2)  have  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  Bacillus  casei  to  produce  ammonia.  Hastings  found  large 
numbers  of  the  B,  bulgaricus  group  in  chedder  cheese,  and  condu(kd 
that,  since  they  devdop  after  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  they  must 
have  some  other  source  of  carbon  and  energy  than  milk  sugar. 

No  study  of  the  anaerobic  flora  of  the  silage  was  made,  but  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  establish  some  proteolytic  action  with  an  anaerobic 
flora. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

(i)  Silage  made  from  alfalfa  alone  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  By  the 
addition  of  an  available  carbohydrate  supplement,  a  good  quality  of 
silage  may  be  produced. 

(2)  The  microbial  flora  of  the  two  types  of  silage,  so  far  as  noted,  was 
practically  identical. 

(3)  The  chemical  data  demonstrate  that  alfalfa  with  a  supplement 
produced  a  higher  add  content  than  alfalfa  alone. 

(4)  Alfalfa  silage  shows  a  greater  amount  of  protein  decomposition,  as 
evidenced  by  the  amino-nitrogen  and  ammonia  determinations. 

(5)  The  decomposition  of  protein  was  checked  by  the  addition  of  a 
utilizable  carbohydrate. 
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BROWN  CANKER  OF  ROSES,  CAUSED  BY  DIAPORTHE 

UMBRINA 

By  Anna  E.  Jbnkins 

Scientific  Assistant,  Office  of  Pathological  Collections,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In  April,  1917,  an  apparently  unreported  fungus  disease  producing 
a  canker  on  stems  of  rose  {Rosa  spp.)  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  OflSce  of  Pathological  Collections.  In  the  National  Rose  Test  Garden 
at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  Virginia,  where  over  900  named 
species  and  horticultural  varieties  of  roses  are  grown,  nearly  all  were 
affected.  All  the  brier  roses,  the  rugosas,  the  moss  roses,  some  of  the 
ramblers,  and  most  of  the  named  species  were  unaffected.  The  canes 
had  been  badly  injured  the  previous  season  by  a  severe  hailstorm,  and 
the  disease  in  some  case^  had  gained  entrance  through  these  wounds, 
although  there  were  many  instances  of  infection  where  external  injury 
could  not  be  detected.  The  cankered  canes  were  cut  out  and  burned, 
and  to  all  appearances  the  new  growth  was  healthy.  When  observed 
in  March,  1918,  although  there  was  no  evidence  of  hail  injury,  the  canker 
was  again  equally  as  prevalent  as  in  1917,  thereby  necessitating  the 
severe  cutting  back  of  the  plants. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  more  or  less  widely  distributed,  speci- 
mens having  been  received  from  Geoigia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  dates  of  these  collections  range  from 
1903  to  1918.  In  June,  1918,  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Plant  Pathologist  at 
Cornell  University,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  rose  diseases, 
forwarded  to  this  laboratory  a  culture  made  from  rose  material  collected 
in  Connecticut  A  comparison  of  this  culture  with  the  fungus  isolated 
by  the  writer  showed  that  the  two  oiganisms  are  identical 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  DISEASE 

This  canker  may  occur  on  any  portion  of  the  cane,  diseased  areas  being 
raw-umber  in  color,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  purple  border  (PI.  46,  B). 
The  cankered  surface  is  dotted  with  fruiting  bodies,  the  pycnidial  and 
ascosporic  stages  of  the  parasite.  In  mature  specimens  the  small 
protruding  beaks  of  the  peritheda  may  be  seen.  The  margin  of  a  canker 
is  generally  defined  only  by  the  difference  in  color  between  the  normal 
and  cankered  portions,  and  to  this  contrast  in  color  is  due  the  conspicu- 
ous and  disfiguring  effect  of  the  disease  (PI.  D).  The  canker  differs  in 
color  and  appearance  from  the  common  canker  caused  by  Comoikyrium 
fuckelii  Sacc.     In  color  the  latter  canker  is  a  Roman   sepia   or  dirty 
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umber.  Its  lesions  are  often  depressed  with  raised  mai^gins,  and  the 
pycnidia  in  macroscopical  appearance  are  darker  than  the  fruiting 
bodies  of  the  brown  canker  (PI.  46,  A). 

ISOLATION  OF  THE  CAUSAL  ORGANISM 

Following  Keitt's  method^  for  obtaining  pure-culture  strains,  the 
writer  made  single  pycnospore  and  single  ascus  isolations.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  isolate  a  single  ascus  rather  than  an  ascospore, 
as  the  ascospores,  especially  when  immature,  appear  much  the  same  in 
in  size  and  color  as  the  pycnospores.  Prom  these  isolations  of  the  fungus 
transfers  were  made  to  various  media.  Prom  the  imperfect-stage  strain 
only  pycnidia  developed,  while  from  the  perfect-stage  strain  growing  on 
sterilized  rose  canes  the  formation  of  pycnidia  was  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  perfect  stage  similar  to  that  found  in  nature.  Tfie 
growth  from  the  pycnidial  stage  was  labeled  "A,"  and  that  from 
the  perithedal  stage  "B."  Cultures  of  the  two  stages  were  used  in 
inoculation  experiments. 

INOCULATION  EXPERIMENTS 

Inoculation  tests  were  made  on  rose  plants  under  ordinary  greenhouse 
conditions  and  on  cut  rose  canes  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere  under  bell 
jars  in  the  laboratory.  The  inoculations  were  made  by  smearing  spores 
or  a  portion  of  the  culture  over  an  incision  in  the  cane  made  with  a  sterile 
scalpel.  The  incision  was  then  covered  with  sterile  cotton  moistened 
with  sterile  water. 

Inoculatiotis  with  stage  A  in  the  greenhouse  produced  practically 
no  infection.  On  one  plant,  which  was  inoculated  on  May  28,  1917, 
and  placed  under  a  bell  jar,  and  which  had  gradually  lost  most  of  its 
leaves  from  mildew,  the  disease  developed  after  a  long  period,  producing 
the  pycnidial  stage  of  the  fungus.  Preshly  cut  rose  canes  placed  under 
bell  jars  became  infected  in  a  few  days.  On  stems  inoculated  on  Febru- 
ary 8  the  disease  had  progressed  upward  4  inches  by  February  20;  and 
by  February  23  it  had  progressed  to  the  tip  of  the  cane  and  had  passed 
downward  from  the  point  of  inoculation  a  distance  of  4  inches,  darken- 
ing and  killing  the  stem.  The  cane  was  somewhat  lighter  in  color  for 
about  I  inch  above  and  >^  inch  below  the  point  of  inoculation.  In  this 
region  were  developed  the  characteristic  pycnidia  from  which  spore 
tendrils  were  exuded.  The  controls  subjected  to  similar  treatment 
remained  fresh  and  healthy,  and  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  tissue 
near  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Inoculations  were  made  with  B  in  the  greenhouse  on  October  20. 
In  four  days  there  was  slight  infection.  The  plants  were  kept  under 
observation  until  January,  but  the  area  of  infection  remained  very 

*  KBirr,  G.  W.   simple  tschniqub  vok  xsolahno  singi,8-spoks  strains  or  cssiaxn  typss  ov  nnoL 
In  Phyto(»thology.  v.  5,  no.  5,  p.  26fr-369,  x  fig.    19x5. 
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limited,  the  cane  being  darkened  and  killed  for  a  radius  of  about  X  uich 
from  the  point  of  inoculation.  A  microscopic  examination  revealed 
the  presence  of  hyphse  in  the  darkened  tissue,  but  the  fungus  did  not 
fruit  on  the  diseased  area.  Plantings  were  made  in  corn-meal  agar 
poured  plates  from  small  portions  cut  from  the  edge  of  the  discolored 
tissue  with  a  sterile  scalpel,  then  immersed  in  a  mercuric-chlorid  solu- 
tion (i :  1,000)  for  about  three  minutes,  and  rinsed  in  sterile  water.  In 
such  cultures  made  on  January  19  the  imperfect  stage  developed  in  five 
days,  while  cultures  made  similarly  from  the  controls  remained  sterile. 

Inoculations  with  B  were  again  made  in  the  greenhouse  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  No  infection  resulted  from  two  of  the  inoculations,  which 
may  not  have  been  kept  suflSciently  moist,  but  on  February  13  it  was* 
observed  that  the  third  inoculation  had  produced  infection.  Plant- 
ings were  made  in  April  from  the  discolored  r^on  and  from  a  corre- 
sponding region  of  the  control.  The  fungus  was  reisolated  from  the 
inoculated  plant,  while  no  growth  appeared  in  the  culture  made  from 
the  control  (Pi.  47,  C,  D). 

On  January  17  freshly  cut  rose  canes  were  placed  under  the  bell 
jars  in  the  laboratory  and  inoculated  with  B.  Infection  appeared  in 
10  to  15  days  from  all  of  the  inoculations.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  described  from  the  observations  taken  on  one  of  the  inocu- 
lated canes,  which  when  first  observed  was  girdled  and  darkened  for 
I  inch  above  the  point  of  inoculation.  In  two  da3rs  the  disease  advanced 
upward  3  inches,  and  in  three  days  the  entire  cane  above  the  point  of 
inoculation  was  affected.  The  disease  passed  downward  less  rapidly. 
An  area,  lighter  in  color  and  similar  to  that  described  in  the  A  inocu- 
lations, appeared  near  the  point  of  inoculation.  In  this  area  the  typical 
pycnidia  developed  (Pi.  47,  A,  B). 

Two  inoculations  were  made  by  smearing  an  infusion  of  spores  of 
stage  B  on  the  leaf  buds.  Prom  each  inoculation  infection  appeared  at 
the  base  of  the  bud  in  about  10  days,  and  the  disease  advanced  for  several 
inches  along  the  stem.  The  spores  evidently  geiminated  on  the  leaf 
tissue,  the  fungus  passing  through  the  bud  into  the  cane.  This  experi- 
ment does  not  indicate  that  the  fungus  may  gain  entrance  through  the 
healthy  or  uninjured  buds,  for  in  making  the  inoculations  no  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  tender  leaflets. 

These  experiments  *  establish  the  pathogenicity  of  the  fungus.  The 
percentage  of  infection  appears  to  vary  with  temperature  and  humidity 
as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  different  series  of  inoculations.  Inocu- 
lations made  under  bell  jars  gave  100  per  cent  infection,  whUe  those 
made  without  covering  the  plants  gave  a  smaller  percentage  of  infection. 
When  the  fungus  is  once  established,  it  advances  rapidly,  producing 
the  characteristic  lesions. 

^  Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  this  pai)er,  the  infonnation  has  been  received  from  Dr.  t,.  M.  Massey, 
of  Cornell  University,  that  he  has  also  made  successful  inoculations  on  roses  in  the  greenhouse  with 
^hat  appears  to  be  the  same  fungus. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FUNGUS 

Prom  a  study  of  the  fungi  reported  on  the  rose  no  description  has  been 
found  that  seems  to  apply  to  thb  organism.  The  characters  of  the 
ascogenous  stage,  both  in  its  development  in  nature  and  in  culture,  place 
it  most  nearly  in  the  genus  Diaporthe.  It  differs  from  that  genus  m 
having  continuous  ascospores  which  may,  however,  become  pseudo- 
septate.  The  spores  of  the  genus  Diaporthe  are  typically  2-ceIled,  but  m 
some  species  they  are  described  as  nucleate,  i -celled  while  young,  or 
obscurdiy  septate.  The  imperfect  stage  appears  to  be  most  dosdy 
related  to  the  genus  Phomopsis.  In  view  of  the  above  consideratioiis, 
jit  has  seemed  that  for  the  present  the  fungus  may  best  be  referred  to  the 
genus  Diaporthe  and  will  be  described  as  Diaporthe  umbrina. 

Diaporthe  umbrinfty  n.  8p.> 

Pycnidia  subglobose  to  leus-ahaped,  walls  generally  rather  thin,  tliickeiied  at  apex, 
embedded,  rupturing  the  epidermis,  irregularly  ostiolate,  simple  or  chambered,  300 
to  300  M  in  diameter;  pycnospores  subfuaoid,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  hyalin, 
4.8  to  zx.a  by  a  to  3.a  ft;  apofophocea  aimple  or  branched,  ti^>ering  aborve,  za  to  40  ji 
in  length. 

Perithecia  membranaceous,  two  to  five,  immersed  in  a  valsoid  stnnna  aroand 
pycnidium,  globose,  with  beak  scarcely  projecting  above  the  epidermis,  zoo  to  390  ji 
in  diameter;  beaks  Z50  to  Z95  m  in  length;  asci  clavate,  subsessile,  aparaphysate,  $0 
to  50  by  6.4  to  8  m;  aporea  elliptical,  usually  hyalin,  when  mature  aometimes  lij^ 
olivaceous,  continuous  or  aometimes  with  one  paeudo-aeptum,  8  to  zz.s  by  3.2  to  4  m« 

Forms  cankers  on  the  stems  of  cultivated  roses. 

Type  material  collected  at  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  Virginia,  April,  1917. 
Specimens  deposited  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Office  of  Pathological  Collectioos, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washingtao, 
D.C. 

In  figure  i  is  shown  a  pycnidium  as  it  occurs  in  nature.  The  basal 
wall  of  the  pycniditun  is  often  very  much  thickened  near  the  center, 
projecting  upward  in 'the  cavity  of  the  pycniditun.  Protrusions  may 
develop  from  other  portions  of  the  wall,  forming  a  chambered  p3^cnidium 
as  illustrated  in  figure  i,  a.  The  parenchymatous  upper  portion  of  the 
pycnidium  is  composed  of  small,  closely  packed,  thin-walled  cells.  The 
fungus  suggests  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  species  of  Myxosporium 
in  certain  sections  through  the  pycniditun  in  which  the  thickened  upper 
portion  has  apparently  fallen  away.  Great  variability  was  apparent 
in  the  development  of  the  pycnidial  stage  in  ctdture.  It  was  observed 
that  on  prune-agar  poured  plates  made  from  stage  A  that  the  spores 
were  first  borne  directly  from  the  mycelitun  and  that  an  abundance  of 

1  DlapoctlM  umbfiiuu  tp.  nov.— Pyooidiis  tubglobosit  vd  teadcukribitt,  xMiktibus  pknimqne  afiqnid 
tenuibus,  apice  incnasatis,  inunenb.  epideimidcm  rumpentibus.  irresukriter  osHolath.  whnplirihiitvd 
locrilaH*.  aoo-300  |i  diameter  pycnoaporis  sttbfusoideb,  lecds  vel  conmlii,  hyafinia,  4.8-zi.9X«-3.t  ^ 
tporopboria  ghnplHbua  vel  ramosis,  attemiatit.  13-40  n  longis;  peiithedis  mcmbianaoeis.  a-^,  Yabot 
stromatedrca  xyycnkliimi  immeiaia.  gioboab.  roetratis,  100-39011  diameter;  rostxissaepe  supra  epidcmidcBi 
prominentibus,  150-195  I*  loogis;  aads  davatii.  subaeasilibus,  aparaphysatis.  30-50X6.4-6  ji;  aporis  clfip- 
tids,  s>lerumque  hyaUnis,  matuiit  ixtterdum  palfide  oUvaoeb,  mntiwiis  vd  interdum  i-paeudo  atutiH^ 
8-X1.SX3.3-411. 

Cancroa  intannentii  Bntantm  cultarum  fonnans,  Arlington,  Virginia. 
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Pig.  x.—Diaportke  umbrma:  a.  Vertical  section  of 
a  pycnidium  in  nature,  X  80;  b,  simple  and 
branched  sporophores;  e,  pycnospores,  X  360. 


thin-walled  membranous  pycnidia  soon  developed.    The  fungus  was 

transferred  to  the  rose-stem  medium,  where  the  pycnidial  devdopment 

was  similar  to  that  in  nature,  the 

pycnidia  being  simple  or  somewhat 

chambered,  140  to  375  /*  in  diameter 

with  the  walls  in  the  upper  portion 

somewhat    more   stromatic.     The 

perithecia  develop  in  the  stromatic 

growth  below  the  pycnidia  which  in 

culture   become  erumpent.     Plate 

46,  C,  shows  an  enlarged  portion  of 

a  culture,  with  protruding  beaks  of  the  perithecia.     In  culture  there  may 

be  as  many  as  eight  perithecia  in  a  stroma,  measuring  290  to  400 

/*,  with  beaks  250  to  500  /*  in 
length.  Figure  2,  a,  shows  a 
vertical  section  of  perithecia  in 
nature.  It  will  be  observed 
from  this  illustration  that  in 
nature  the  beaks  of  the  perithe- 
cia which  extend  toward  the 
pycnidial  rupture  in  the  epider- 
mis do  not  protrude  propor- 
tionally as  far  as  they  do  in 
culture.     In  figure  3  is  shown 

the  arrangement  of  the  perithecia  and  pycnidia  as  they  occur  in  nature. 
The  development  of  pycnospores  on  the  host  and  in  culture  is  similar. 

The  filiform   spores   which  sometimes 

develop   in  species   of   Phomopsis  in 

addition  to  the  typical  fusoid  spores 

have  not  been  observed.  The  pyc- 
nospores germinate  readily,  producing 

one  or  two  germ  tubes.  The  sporo- 
phores, which  are  sometimes  branched, 

are  variable   in  length,  but  generally 

measure  from  12  to  20  /i.    The  base  of 

the  sporophore  is  often  broad  and  ir- 
regular in  shape,  becoming  very  slender 

above  (fig.   i,  6).    The  ascospores  in 

nature  are  most  often  continuous,  but 

they  may  be  2-guttulate   or    i-pseu- 

doseptate.   Upon  germination  the  spores 

become  2-guttulate  or  pseudoseptate  and  may  be  slightly  constricted 

at  the  center,  and  one  germ  tube  is  produced  toward  each  end  of  the 

spore  (fig.  2,  6,  c,  d). 


Fio.  a. — DiaPortks  umbrina:  a,  Verticalsectian  d  perithed* 
in  nature,  X  80;  b,  an  ascus;  c,  aacospofcs;  d,  germinating 
ascospores,  X  430. 


Pio.  y—DiaporUu  umbrina:  Tangential  sec- 
tion  showing  relative  arrangement  of  pycni- 
dium  and  perithecia  in  nature,  a  pycnl- 
diimi  surrounded  by  five  peritheda;  a,  pro- 
liferous stratum  extending  upward  from 
base  of  pycni(Uum. 
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CULTURAL  CHARACTERS 

The  organism  was  grown  on  steamed  com  meal,  corn-meal  agar,  oat 
agar,  pnme  agar,  and  rose  canes.  Both  strains  of  the  f migus  grow  rap- 
idly on  these  media,  producing  the  imperfect  stage  in  three  or  four  days 
with  very  little  superficial  mycelial  growth.  The  pycnidia  are  developed 
in  great  abundance,  extruding  dnnamon-bufiF*  spore  masses,  which  often 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  medium. 

Plate  46,  D,  shows  a  B  culture  on  rose  canes  after  22  days'  growth, 
while  Plate  46,  C  and  £,  reproduces  photomicrographs  of  a  similar 
culttuie  after  three  months,  showing  the  extruding  pycnospore  masses 
and  the  beaks  of  the  peritheda.  Only  cultures  on  rose  stems  in  test- 
tubes  containing  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture  and  kept  approxi- 
mately at  a  temperature  of  17^  C.  developed  the  perfect  stage  of  the 
fungus.  On  steamed  corn-meal  media  the  superficial  mycelial  growth 
was  most  abundant,  appearing  pure  white  at  first  and  soon  becoming 
gray.  On  prune  agar  and  on  corn-meal  agar  poured  plates  the  culture 
develops  radially  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  concentric  rings  of  the 
pycnidia  appearing  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 

LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FUNGUS 

That  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus  may  be  completed  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  is  shown  from  the  cultural  experiments  and  from  the  field  ob- 
servations. Prom  the  inoculation  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that 
infection  occurs  from  both  pycnospores  and  ascospores  and  that  lesions 
may  be  produced  in  from  4  to  15  days.  A  culture  made  on  February  11 
from  pycnospores  produced  from  stage  B  had  developed  the  two  stages 
by  April  15.  On  field  material  collected  on  March  18  the  imperfect  stage 
was  present,  together  with  the  immature  perfect  stage.  In  May  spores 
of  both  stages  germinated  in  culture,  producing  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect stages  as  previously  described,  indicating  that  a  period  of  rest  is  not 
essential  for  the  completion  of  the  life  cycle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spores  probably  remain  viable  for  a  long  time,  since  pycnospores  from 
very  thin  poured-plate  cultures  which  had  dried  were  viable  after  having 
been  kept  for  four  months  at  a  temperature  of  about  17^  C.  How  the 
fungus  overwinters  and  the  manner  in  which  the  first  infections  are  pit>- 
duced  are  still  subjects  of  investigation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
ascospores  live  over  a  winter  in  the  old  canker  and  produce  the  early 
spring  infections.  It  is  not  known  how  the  spores  are  disseminated, 
whether  by  wind,  rain,  insects,  or  on  cultural  implements,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  rain  plays  an  important  part  in  distributing  the  exuded  pycno- 
spores. 

CONTROL  MEASITRES 

Preliminary  experiments  in  controlling  the  disease  by  cutting  out  and 
burning  the  cankered  stems  have  been  made,  but  the  results  during  the 

1  RiDGWAY,  Robert,     color  standards  and  color  nombnClaturs.     43  p..  53  col.  pi.    Washinctoo, 
D.  C..X9ia. 
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single  year  that  the  disease  has  been  under  observation  were  negative. 
From  the  present  knowledge  of  this  rose  canker  and  its  causal  fungus, 
together  with  the  control  measures  employed  for  diseases  of  a  similar 
nature,  certain  preventive  methods  are  suggested.  Rose  ga^lMens  should 
be  carefully  inspected  to  determine  whether  the  disease  is  present  and 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  fungus  into  healthy  gar- 
dens. Nursery  stock  for  planting  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all 
cankered  plants  should  be  destroyed.  If  possible,  plants  should  be  intro- 
duced only  from  gardens  known  to  be  free  from  the  disease.  In  gardens 
where  the  canker  is  already  established,  measures  leading  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  fungus  should  be  adopted.  Cankered  stems  should  be  cut 
away  and  burned.  It  may  be  advisable  to  disinfect  the  cut  ends  of  the 
stems  and  to  sterilize  the  pruning  implements  after  each  operation. 
The  use  of  a  fungicide  to  protect  the  plants  from  further  infection  is  sug- 
gested. In  the  fall  after  the  plants  have  become  dormant  and  again  early 
in  the  spring  strong  Bordeaux  mixture  *  may  be  applied.  It  is  probably 
important  that  the  plants  be  well  covered  with  the  fungicide  during  the 
early  spring  months  when  the  lesions  first  appear  and  the  disease  makes 
rapid  progress.  Gardens  should  be  carefully  watched  in  the  spring  in 
order  that  stems  showing  infection  may  be  cut  away  and  not  become 
sources  of  secondary  infection.  As  blossoming  time  approaches,  ammo- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  may  be  substituted  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
as  it  does  not  discolor  the  foliage.  A  complete  study  of  the  varieties 
resistant  to  this  oa^er  has  not  been  made,  but,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  paper,  in  the  National  Rose  Test  Garden,  where  most 
classes  of  cultivated  roses  are  represented,  the  brier  roses,  the  rugosa 
roses,  the  moss  roses,  some  of  the  ramblers,  and  most  of  the  named 
species  are  apparently  resistant. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  A  canker  of  roses  caused  by  the  fungus  Diaporihe  umbrtna  is 
probably  widely  distributed  and  is  known  to  occur  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut,  having 
been  reported  at  various  times  during  the  past  15  years. 

(2)  The  causal  organism  produces  in  cankers  on  living  rose  stems  a 
pycnidial  and  a  perfect  stage. 

(3)  In  culture  both  the  pycnidial  and  perithedal  stages  of  the  fungus 
have  developed. 

(4)  The  disease  has  been  produced  on  rose  stems  from  both  pycno- 
sporic  and  ascosporic  stages  of  the  fungus. 

(5)  The  control  measures  suggested  are  the  use  of  only  healthy  nursery 
stock  for  planting,  the  removal  and  burning  of  diseased  canes  from 
affected  gardens,  and  the  application  of  a  fungicide  in  the  fall,  again  in 
spring  before  the  first  S3miptoms  appear,  and  during  the  spring  when  the 
fungus  is  active. 

>  For  diiectioos  for  the  preparatioa  and  applkatioa  of  fungkidet  for  rooe  diaeues  tee  Mui.tou>.  P.  L.> 
KOtss  FOR  TBS  BOMS.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Pannen'  BuL  750. 36  p.»  a?  fig.    19x6. 
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Rose  cane  showing  letkm  of  the  canker  canaed  by  Diaparik$  umbrima. 
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PLATE  46 

A.— Roee  cane  showing  the  appearance  of  the  canker  caused  by  OmieAjnm 
fuckeUi, 

B. — ^A  rose  stem  showing  local  infections  produced  by  Diaportht  umbrina. 

C— Culture  of  Diaporthe  umbrina  from  stage  B  on  a  rose  stem  showing  beabrf 
perithecia.    X  2q. 

D. — Culture  on  a  rose  stem  from  stage  B  showing  spore  masses  extruded  fm 
pycnidia. 

E. — ^Pycnospore  masses  from  culture  shown  in  figure  C.     X  20. 

Photographed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Shull. 
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PLATE  47 

Diaporthe  umbrina:  Results  of  inoculations 

A.— Oootiol. 

B. — ^Rose  stem  showing  infection  produced  by  inoculation  with  stage  B;  cut  rose 
stems  placed  in  moist  atmosphere  under  bell  jars  in  the  laboratory. 

C— Control. 

D. — ^Rose  stem  showing  infection  produced  by  inoculation  with  stage  B;  rose  plants 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Photographed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Shull. 
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EFFECT  OF  CARBON  DISULPHID  AND  TOLUOL  UPON 
NITROGEN-FIXING  AND  NITRIFYING  ORGANISMS 

By  P.  L.  Gainby 
Soil  Bacteriologist,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In  previous  publications  ^  the  writer  has  presented  experimental  data 
showing  the  effect  which  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  have  upon  the 
total  mamber  of  bacteria  (bacteria  that  would  develop  upon  agar  plates) 
and  upon  the  accumulation  of  nitrate  nitrogen  in  soils.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  give  data  showing  the  ^ect  ot  similar  treatment  of 
soils  upon  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  together  with  additiomal  data 
upon  nitrification. 

The  appearance  during  the  past  few  years  of  many  exceUent  reviews 
of  the  literature  relative  to  the  treatment  of  soils  with  volatile  anti- 
septics renders  a  discussion  of  previous  work  unnecessary.  The  reader  is 
rderred  especially  to  the  review  given  by  Kopeloff  and  Coleman. '  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  results  heretofore  reported  have  been  very 
irregular  and  inconclusive.  It  is  believed  that  the  data  rq>orted  in  this 
paper  will  <^er,  in  p€ut  at  least,  an  explanation  for  some  of  these  irr^- 

ularities. 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS 

In  general,  the  methods  used  have  been  similar  to  those  previously 
employed  by  the  writer.  Soils  known  to  possess  good  nitrogen-fixing 
and  nitrifying  powers  have  been  used.  Given  quantities  of  soil  by  weight 
were  treated  with  varying  quantities  of  carbon  disulphid  and  with  UAwA. 
The  refluent  was  then  thoroughly  mixed  in,  and  the  soil  immediately 
placed  in  an  air-tight  container  and  left  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  those  samples  from  which  the  reagent  was  not  to  be  evsp- 
orated  were  made  up  to  the  required  d^ree  of  saturation  with  sterile 
water,  the  rubber  st<q>pers  replaced  with  cotton,  and  incubated  at  room 
temperature.  If  the  antiseptic  was  to  be  evaporated,  either  the  con- 
tainers were  left  open  or  the  soil  was  emptied  into  sterile  petri  dishes  and 
left  until  the  soil  was  air-dry  and  no  odor  of  the  chemical  remained.  Water 
was  then  added  and  the  samples  incubated  at  room  temperature.  At 
various  stages  duriug  treatment  or  during  incubation  the  nitrogen-ficdng 
ability  was  tested,  and  the  nitrates  present  in  the  soil  were  determined. 

*  Gaxnby,  p.  L.  the  nrrnct  o#  toluoe,  and  est  upon  thb  kicrotlora  and  vauna  or  tbs  sou*.  /» 
lia  Bot  Oard.  13d  Ann.  RpC,  p.  147-169.    1919.    literature,  p.  168-169. 

syvacT  or  cai  and  toutoi,  upon  NmancAnoN.    In  CentbL  Bakt.  [etc).  Abt  a,  Bd.  39.  No. 

«3-a5.  p.  584-595.  a  fi«-    19x4. 

•XorgLorr,  Nidiolas,  and  CnrjnffAN,  D.  A.  a  bstibw  or  XNVssnoATioNs  m  son.  froiosqa  and  soa 
•XflnuzAnoN.    In  SoiL  Set.  3,  no.  3.  P>  197*369.    I<itentuie  dted,  p.  a4ft-a69. 
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In  the  nitrogen-fixing  experiments  50  cc.  of  a  sterile  coltnre  sohtion 
in  350-OC.  Erlenmeyer  Jena  flasks  were  inoculated  with  2  or  5  gm.  of 
soil  and  incubated,  usually  for  three  wedcs.  A  medium  conasting  of  the 
following  compounds  was  used: 

Potasdum  phoqihate  (Kii,HP04) a  a  gm. 

liagnesitim  sulphate  (MgS04) 2  gm, 

Sodium  chlorid  (NaCL) 5gm. 

Mannit sa  o  gm. 

Penic  cfalorid  (FeQ,) IVace. 

Water i,ooocc. 

This  solution  was  made  slightly  alkaline  to  phencdphthalein  with 
sodium  hydro\xid.  In  other  experiments  this  medium  has  never  failed 
to  give  the  characteristic  Azotobacter  film  if  the  oiganisms  were  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  other  conditions  were  favorable.  The  figures 
reported  are  in  all  cases  actual  gains  in  nitrogen. 

Inoculations  were  made  in  duplicate.  During  incubation  the  growth 
of  Azotobacter  was  noted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  incubation  period  the 
total  nitrogen  was  determined.  Only  the  average  of  duplicate  nitrogen 
determinations  are  reported. 

In  the  tables  giving  results  the  Azotobacter  film  has  been  reported  as 
typical  if  the  characteristic  brown  or  black  uniform  growth  covered  the 
surface.  A  question  mark  (?)  has  been  placed  opposite  those  samples 
from  which  only  one  duplicate  gave  a  film  or  when  there  were  Azoto- 
bacter present,  but  which  failed  to  give  the  characteristic  growth. 

Nitrate  nitrogen  was  determined  in  duplicate  by  the  phenol-disol- 
phonic-add  method.  Qualitative  tests  for  ammonia  were  made  with 
Nessler's  reagent  Where  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  soil  gave  only  a 
slight  yellow  color,  it  was  reported  as  a  trace.  When  the  color  was  some- 
what more  pronounced,  it  was  reported  as  slight;  and  where  a  heavy 
brick-red  precipitate  was  formed  when  the  reagent  was  added,  it  was 
reported  as  abundant.  In  some  instances  quantitative  determinations 
of  ammonia  nitrogen  were  made  by  distillation  with  magnesium  oxid. 
A  number  of  determinations  upon  samples  reported  as  a  trace  showed 
from  0.3  to  0.5  mgm.  of  nitrogen  per  100  gm.  of  soil.  Variations  from 
these  methods  were  sometimes  made,  but  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  individual  experiment  to  which  they  apply. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

The  soil  for  these  experiments  was  furnished  through  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Walter  G.  Sackett,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  It  came  "from  a  locality  where  the  niter  trouble  has  been  very 
severe  and  where  nitrification  has  evidently  been  very  active  in  the 
past  if  not  at  present. "  This  soil  was  used  because  of  the  exceptionaDy 
vigorous  nitrogen-fixing  (Azotobacter)  flora. 
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Fifty-gm.  samples  containing  6.5  gm.  of  water  each  were  treated 
with  varying  amounts  of  toluol  and  carbon  disulphid  as  indicated  in 
Table  I.  The  soil  was  then  immediately  placed  in  500-cc.  bottles, 
tightly  stoppered,  and  left  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
water  content  of  the  nonevaporated  samples  was  made  up  to  12  cc.  or 
one-half  saturation,  and  the  stopper  replaced  with  cotton.  The  samples 
were  incubated  under  conditions  which  would  retard  loss  of  moisture  and 
were  not  opened  except  when  analyses  were  made.  The  evaporated 
samples  were  treated  exactly  alike,  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  days  the  soil  was  emptied  into  petri  dishes,  left  thus  for  48  hours, 
replaced  in  the  bottle,  and  the  moisture  content  made  up  to  one-half 
saturation.  Tests  for  nitrogen  fixation  were  made  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  and  again  after  six  months'  incubation,  and  the  nitrate  content 
was  determined  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

Before  the  six-months'  analyses  were  made  the  moisture  content  of  all 
samples  had  fallen  very  low,  some  samples  being  practically  aJr-dry. 
This  apparently  had  no  effect  upon  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  but  did 
obscure  the  recovery  of  active  nitrification.  In  other  words,  before 
sufiicient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  recovery  of  active  nitrification,  the 
moisture  content  of  many  samples  had  fallen  so  low  that  nitrification 
was  impossible.    The  results  are  reported  in  Table  I. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  evaporated  and  nonevaporated 
samples  in  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen  fixed;  0.25  cc.  of  toluol  per  100  gm. 
of  soil  destroyed  the  Azotobacter,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  recovery. 
The  same  quantity  checked  nitrification,  but  the  quantity  necessary  to 
destroy  the  nitrifying  organisms  is  very  much  higher,  the  samples  re- 
ceiving even  5  cc.  having  partly  recovered  after  six  months.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  failure  to  recover  was  probably  due  to  low  water  con- 
tent rather  than  to  the  toluol.  Ammonia  accumulated  only  when 
nitrification  was  checked. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  disulphid  necessary  to  destroy  Azotobacter 
was  only  o.i  cc.  per  100  gm.  of  soil,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  recovery 
even  after  six  months.  In  the  nonevaporated  samples,  o.i  cc.  checked 
nitrification,  while  0.25  cc.  were  required  to  check  the  process  in  evapo- 
rated samples.  There  is  evidence  of  recovery  of  nitrification  even  with 
5.0  cc.  of  carbon  disulphid.  Ammonia  accumulated  only  when  nitrifica- 
tion was  checked. 

Even  when  Azotobacter  were  destroyed,  the  ability  to  fix  nitrogen 
was  not  destroyed  with  the  largest  quantity  of  carbon  disulphid  or  toluol 
applied  in  these  experiments.  However,  fixation  by  organisms  other 
than  Azotobacter  appeared  to  decrease  as  the  application  of  chemicals 
increased. 

A  second  set  of  experiments  was  conducted,  in  which  the  soil  had  been 
in  the  laboratory  much  longer  and  was  almost  air-dry,  containing  only 
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4  per  cent  of  water.  The  treatment  of  the  soU  otherwise  was  essentially 
the  same.  After  the  reagents  had  acted  for  three  days,  the  unevaporated 
samples  were  made  up  to  one-half  saturation.  Those  from  whidi  the 
reagents  were  evaporated  were  left  open  for  two  da3rs  and  then  made 
up  to  the  same  degree  of  saturation.  All  were  cotton-plugged  and 
incubated  at  room  temperature.  The  water  lost  through  evapoiatioD 
was  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

TablB  I. — Effect  of  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  upon  nitrogen  fixation  and  wink 

accumulation 

CRSMICALS  NOT  BVAPORATBD 


Ttcttbncnt. 


Aiiftlyxcd  after  four  wcAs. 


Amto- 
bacter 
fihn. 


Nitxo- 

gen 
fixcd.a 


NOi» 


Analyaed  after  six  moaths. 


Anto- 
bacter 
film. 


Nitro- 

cen 
fixed.* 


NOi» 


NusvnUiUfCB. 


Cootn>l,occ 

Toluol: 

a  01  cc 

aoscc 

a  xocc 

a25cc 

a  50  cc 

I.  oocc 

5.00CC 

Cootiol,  o  cc 

Carbon  disulphid: 

a  01  cc 

ao5Cc 

a  10  cc 

aascc 

asocc 

Z.00CC 

5.  oocc 


Typical 

...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
None . . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Typical. 

..do.... 
...do.... 
None.... 
...do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mgm, 

ia40 


Mgm. 


11.80 

12.0 

la.  40 

II.  1 

"•75 

12.0 

7- 05 

4.5 

IO-55 

3.0 

7.0s 

4.5 

7.75 

^'t 

"45 

Z2.8 

12.05 

12.8 

ZI.90 

Z2.8 

4.25 

13.8 

4.45 

3.« 

3-45 

2.  2 

3-15 

3.3 

3- 15 

3-5 

Typical 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
None. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
T3rpical 

...do.. 

None.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Mgm, 
9.  12 

9.70 
9.  ox 

9.07 
4.3* 

3- 40 
4.61 

5.37 
9. 12 

9. 18 
7-45 
5.3a 
3- 13 
<^55 
a  65 
6.68 


Mgm. 
18.5 

18.5 

18.  5 
2a  o 

3.5 
3.5 

18.  5 

18.S 
aao 

4.1 
3.5 
3-3 
3.2 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
AbundBSt 

Do. 

Do. 
Trace. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Abundant 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


CHBMZCALS  BVAPORATBD 


Control  o  cc 

Toluol: 

aoz  cc 

a  05  cc 

a  locc 

a25cc 

a  50CC 

X.  oocc 

5.  OOCC 

Control  occ ^.. 

Carbon  disulpbid: 

aox  CC 

ao5cc 

a  locc 

a  25  cc 

a  50  cc 

I.  oocc 

5.  oocc 


Typical. 


...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
None... 
...do... 


..do. 
..do. 
Typical 

...do.. 
...do.. 
None.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


9-45 

9.  20 
8.67 

10.75 
4.05 
5.20 
5.05 
4.45 

laoo 

la  10 
9-35 
4.45 
3-35 
3- 30 
3- 15 
2.80 


X2.  O 

xa9 

X2.  o 

3.6 

'3.'6 

3.5 
12.0 

X2.  O 
12.0 

3-5 


Typical. 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
None... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Typical 

...do... 

None... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


xa28 

9. 18 

za28 

9.62 

^•"^ 
5-38 

4.17 

5.27 

9-73 

m 

4.12 

3-35 

2.74 
3.24 


21.8 

21.  8 

21.8 
2a  o 
24.0 
12.0 
21.8 
6.7 
19.  2 

24.0 
21.8 
21.8 

'i 

4.8 

Z2.  O 


Trace. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Abundant 
Trace. 
Abundant 
Trace. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Abundant. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


•  Nitrosen  fixed  in  milligrams  per  50  cc.  of  colture.       ^  Nitrate  in  miffigiamt  per  xoo  gm.  of  toil. 
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Cultures  for  Azotobacter  were  made  from  the  evaporated  samples 
after  the  exposure  for  evaporation  and  from  all  cultures  after  16  weeks' 
incubation.  Since  the  principal  point  to  be  determined  was  whether 
Azotobacter  were  killed,  a  total  nitrogen  determination  was  not  made 
on  the  nitrogen-fixing  cultures  at  the  16  weeks'  anal3rsis.  Also,  previous 
experiments  had  shown  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  fixed  when  the 
characteristic  film  developed  did  not  vary  beyond  the  experimental 
error  and  that  the  quantity  fixed  in  absence  of  Azotobacter  was  usually 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  than  when  Azotobacter  were  present.  The 
character  of  growth  was,  therefore,  a  suflBdent  index  for  the  object  in 
view.     The  results  are  presented  in  Tables  II  and  III. 

Tabls  II. — Effect  of  toluol  upon  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrificaiion 


Toluol  not  evaporated. 

Toluol  evaporated. 

Treatment. 

Incubatkw 
zo  weeks. 

Incubation  17 
weeks. 

No  incuba- 
tion. 

Incuba- 
tion xo 
weeks. 

Incubation  z?  weeks. 

Azotobacter 

NOi.« 

NHi 

Azotobacter 

Nitrogen 

Azotobacter 

NOt.a 

NHi 

film. 

nitrogen. 

film. 

fixed.l> 

film. 

nitrofen. 

Mgm. 

Mgm. 

Mgm. 

Control,  0  cc . .  . . 
Toluol: 

O.03  CC 

Typical. 

17- 5 

Trace. 

Typical. 

T3rpical. 

18.0 

Trace. 

...do.... 

18.  1; 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

8.23 

...do.... 

16.4 

Do. 

o.zocc... . 

...do.... 

x6. 0 

. .  .do. . 

...do..,. 

7.56 

...do.... 

Z6.9 

Do. 

o.ao  cc. . . . 

...do.... 

16.4 

...do.. 

...do.... 

8.34 

...do.... 

18.5 

Do. 

0.40  cc 

...do.... 

19.2 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

9.91 

...do.... 

17-5 

Do. 

0.60  cc 

...do.... 

16.  a 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

8.  SI 

...do.... 

Do. 

0.80  cc 

...do.... 

16.  a 

. .  .do. . 

...do..,. 

8.28 

...do.... 

16.9 

Do. 
Do* 

i.oo  cc. .  .. 

...do.... 

18.0 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

ia64 

...do.... 

17-5 

1.20  cc 

...do.... 

18.0 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

Us 

...do.... 

17.5 

Do. 

Z.40CC — 

...do.... 

16.9 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

...do.... 

18.0 

Do. 

1.60  cc 

...do.... 

aa  7 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

9- 13 

...do.... 

Do. 

1.80  cc 

...do.... 

16.9 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

9-63 

...do.... 

17-5 

Do. 

a.oocc 

...do.... 

19.2 

. .  .do. . 

...do.... 

8.40 

...do.... 

16.9 

Do. 

10.00  cc. . 

None.... 

5.8 

•3.0 

...do.... 

9.0a 

...do.... 

18.0 

Do. 

a  Nitrates  in  miUigram  per  100  gm.  of  soil. 

ft  Nitrogen  fixed  in  milligram  per  50  cc.  of  culture. 


e  Milligrams. 


The  results  presented  in  Tables  II  and  III  are  quite  different  from  those 
given  in  Table  I.  For  example,  the  only  samples  in  which  Azotobacter 
were  destroyed  and  in  which  nitrification  was  checked  were  those  treated 
with  10  cc.  of  either  carbon  disulphid  or  toluol.  In  case  of  the  evapo- 
rated samples,  even  lo  cc.  of  toluol  had  no  effect.  Again,  in  only  those 
samples  in  which  nitrification  was  checked  was  there  any  accumulation 
of  ammonia. 
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TablS  III. — Eff^  of  carbon  disulpkid  upon  nitrogen  fixation  and  nUraU  accumMkiin 


Carbon  disalphkl 
not  evaporated. 

Carbon  disnlphid  evaporated. 

TMitmcnt. 

Incubation 
z6  weeks. 

Incnba- 
tion  17 
wedcs. 

No  incubation. 

Incubation 
x6weda. 

InoBbetiaon 

AzotobMter 
fihn. 

NOi.« 

NH* 

nitrosen. 

Axotobacter 
fihn. 

Nitrogen 
fixed.* 

Azotobwler 
film. 

NO».« 

niSS. 

Control,  occ.  .  . . 
Carbon  dlsulphid: 

o.oa  cc 

o.io  cc 

o.aocc 

0.40  cc 

0.60  cc 

0.80  cc 

1.00  cc 

i.aocc 

1.40  cc 

1.60  cc 

1.80  cc 

9.00  cc 

10.00  cc 

Typical. 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
. .  .do. . . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
None.... 

htgm. 
18.0 

x8.o 
x8.o 
18.0 
17.0 
i8.o 
17.0 
Z8.0 
17.0 
17- S 
19.4 
19.0 
18.0 
7.8 

Trace. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
. .  .do. . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
. .  .do. . 
. .  .do. . 
. .  .do. . 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
C1.9 

Typical. 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
None.... 

Mm- 
9.18 

za64 

9- 13 
11.03 

"8.^5* 

9.30 
-a  84 

typical. 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
None.... 

Mfm, 

17.0 

2ao 

19.4 

19-7 
aao 

18.0 

18.5 
19.0 
21. 1 
2a6 
17.0 

16.3 
6.6 

Trace. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
ea.© 

•  Nitrates  in  milligrams  per  xoo  gm.  ol  soiL 

*  Nitrogen  fixed  in  milligrams  per  50  cc  of  culture. 


ClfllKjiani'y 


EFFECT  OF  MOISTURE  CONTENT  OF  SOIL  UPON  THE  GERMICIDAL 
ACTION  OF  CARBON  DISULPHID  AND  TOLUOL 

The  results  obtained  from  the  two  sets  of  experiments  given  above 
were  so  radically  different  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  the  diflferences.  The  soil,  while  not  the  same,  was 
quite  similar  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  wide  differences  in 
the  effect  of  the  reagents  could  be  due  to  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  soil.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  sets 
of  experiments  were  conducted  revealed  only  one  important  difference. 
The  moistuie  content  of  the  soil  in  the  first  experiments  was  13  percent, 
while  in  the  second  set  the  moisture  content  was  only  4  per  cent.  Experi- 
ments were  therefore  planned  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  influence  of 
the  moisture  content  of  soil  on  the  effectiveness  of  carbon  disulpWd 
and  toluol  in  killing  Azotobacter. 

In  these  experiments  the  same  soil  was  employed  as  in  the  second  set. 
Three  conditions  of  the  soil  with  respect  to  moisture  were  compared.  In 
the  first  the  water  content  was  3  per  cent,  in  the  second  10  per  cent,  and 
in  the  third  20  per  cent.  The  soil  was  made  up  to  different  moisture 
contents  before  treatment. 

After  the  chemical  was  allowed  to  act  for  three  days  all  samples  were 
cultured  for  Azotobacter.    The  bottles  were  then  opened  and  left  open 
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until  the  soil  became  approximately  air-dry.  This  was  two  days  for  the 
first  and  second  sets  and  six  days  for  the  third  set.  During  this  time, 
in  order  to  increase  the  surface  exposed  to  air  and  also  prevent  contami- 
nation, the  bottles  were  left  lying  on  their  sides  under  a  hood. 

After  exposing  the  samples  for  the  chemical  to  evaporate,  another 
series  of  cultures  were  made  for  Azotobacter.  The  water  content  of  the 
soil  was  then  made  up  to  one-half  saturation  and  incubated  at  room 
temperature.  The  water  lost  by  evaporation  was  restored  from  time  to 
time.  At  the  end  of  three  months'  incubation  a  third  series  of  cultures 
for  Azotobacter  were  made  and  the  nitrate  content  determined. 

The  actual  quantities  of  nitrogen  fixed  were  not  determined,  for  rea- 
sons already  given,  the  character  of  growth  being  considered  a  sufficient 
index.     The  results  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 

Tabi.9  rV. — Effect  of  carbon  disulpkid  and  toluol  upon  Azotobacter  and  nitrate  accumu- 
lation in  soil 


WATSR  CONTENT  OP  SOIL, 

3  PER  CENT 

Tieatment. 

Azotobacter  fihn. 

NO|6. 

NHf. 

lO 

aa 

3« 

Control,  0  cc 

Typical 

T^yical.... 

Tjyical 

Mom. 
12.  0 

Trace. 

Do 

Do. 

Carbon  disulphid: 

o.iocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

o.xocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.  0 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.6 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

z.oocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

II.  4 

Do. 

I.OOCC 

...do 

. .  .do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

500  cc 

5.00  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.  6 

Do. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

II.  7 

Do. 

Toluol: 

o.xocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.6 

Do. 

o.iocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.6 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

II.  7 

Do. 

asocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

10.  0 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

II.  0 

Do. 

i.cocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

1.00  cc 

. .  .do 

. .  .do 

...do 

12.6 

Do. 

5.00  cc 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

...do 

...do 

12.4 
12.6 

Do. 

5.00  cc 

...do 

Do. 

•  Xj  9,  andjhavereferencctotiine  At  whidi  cultures  were  made,  z  was  made  after  chemical  had  remaixied 
ha.  soil  three  days,  a  was  made  alter  chemical  was  evaporated,  and  3  was  cultured  after  nine  weeks'  incuba- 
tkn.    Nitrates  and  ammonia  were  determined  alter  nine  weeks'  incubation. 

fr  Nitrates  in  milfigrams  per  zoo  gm.  of  soil. 
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TablB  IV. — Effect  of  carbon  disulpkid  and  toluol  upon  Azotohacter  and  nitrate 

latton  in  soil — Continued 

WATBR  CONTENT  OF  SOIL,    ID  PER  CENT 


TfCtttmcnt. 


AzfJtotMcter  film. 


NOi^. 


NHi. 


Control,  o  cc  . 

Do 

Carbon  disulphid 

o.iocc. . . 

o.iocc. . . 

0.25  cc. . . 

0.25  cc. .. 

0.50  cc... 

0.50  cc . . . 

i.oocc... 

x.oocc. .. 

5.00  cc... 

5.00  cc... 
Toluol: 

O.IOCC.  .. 

o.iocc. .. 
0.35  cc .  .  . 
0.85  cc... 
0.50CC... 
O.SOCC... 
I.oocc. .. 
x.oo  cc .  .  . 
5.00  cc... 
5.00  cc... 


:^ 


ical. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.  .do. . 
.  .do. . 
..do.. 
None. 
..do.. 


'^ 


lical. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


None... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


'^: 


ical. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


.  .do. . 
..do.. 
..do.. 
None. 
..do.. 


ical. 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do. 


None... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


,'«: 


ical. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
.  .do. . 
..do.. 
.  .do. . 


.  .do. . 
.  .do. . 
.  .do. . 
None. 
..do.. 


ical. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Mgm. 
15.0 
IS- 5 

15.0 

16.5 
17.2 

15- 5 
17.2 
16.0 
16.0 
6.4 
15.0 

x6.o 
16.0 
150 
15- o 
16.5 

14.4 
15- o 

13.  O 
9.0 


Trace. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Abimdant 
Do. 

Trace. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Abundant 

Do. 


WATER  CONTENT  OV  SOIL, 

30  PER  CENT 

Control,  0  cc 

T]mical.... 

Typical.... 

Typical.... 

12.6 
12.6 

Trace. 

Do 

Do. 

Carbon  disulphid: 

o.iocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.7 

Do. 

0.  to  cc .  .  . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.6 
13.0 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

13- 0 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

13-2 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

Do. 

x.oocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

II.  4 

Sli^t 

I.oocc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.0 

5.00  cc 

None 

...do 

None 

...do 

None 

...do 

tl 

Abundant 

5.00  cc 

Do. 

Toluol: 

O.IOCC 

Tjyical 

Typical 

Typical.... 

13.6 

16.0 

Trace. 

0. 10  cc 

Do. 

0.25  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

13.0 

Do. 

0.35  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

12.2 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

13- 0 

Do. 

0.50  cc 

None 

...do 

Koi". 

...do 

...do 

13- a 

13- 0 
13.2 

Do. 

I.oocc 

None 

...do 

Do. 

I.oocc 

Do. 

5.00  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

lao 

Abundant 

500  cc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

9.6 

Do. 

a  I,  a,  and  3  have  reference  to  dme  At  wfakfa  cultures  were  made,  x  was  made  after  chemical  had  r^J|^ 
In  soil  three  days,  a  was  made  after  chemical  was  evaporated,  and  3  was  cultured  after  nine  weeks'  ntciu^ 
tioo.    Nitrates  and  ammonia  were  determined  after  nine  weeks'  incubation. 

^  Nitrates  in  milligrams  per  zoo  gm.  of  soil. 
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In  another  experiment  a  local  soil  which  had  shown  vigorous  Azoto- 
bacter  development  and  nitrogen  fixation  was  used.  The  moisture  con- 
tent varied  in  different  samples,  being  3  per  cent,  12  per  cent,  24  per  cent, 
and  36  per  cent,  respectively.  After  three  days'  treatment  with  carbon 
disulphid  and  toluol  the  samples  to  be  evaporated  were  treated  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment.  The  moisture  content  of  those  samples  con- 
taining 24  per  cent  of  water  decreased  very  slowly,  it  being  necessary  to 
leave  them  for  two  weeks  before  they  were  air-dry.  The  other  evapora- 
ted samples  were  left  the  same  length  of  time  before  the  moisture  was 
made  up  to  the  required  amount.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaporate 
the  samples  containing  36  per  cent  of  water.  After  evaporation  the 
moisture  content  of  all  samples,  except  those  containing  36  per  cent, 
was  made  up  to  24  per  cent.  During  incubation  the  loss  of  water  due  to 
evaporation  was  restored. 

Cultures  for  Azotobacter  were  made  six  weeks  after  the  soil  had  been 
treated,  and  seven  weeks  later  the  nitrate  content  was  determined.  A 
number  of  quantitative  nitrogen  determinations  were  lost  through  acci- 
dent, but  the  qualitative  results  are  sufficient  for  |)resent  needs.  The 
results  are  given  in  Tables  V  and  VI. 

TablS  V. — Eff^t  of  carbon  disulphid  upon  nitrogen  fixation  and  niifaU  accumulaHon 

NOT  BVAPORATBD 


Water  content,  3  per  cent. 

Water  content,  xa  per  cent. 

Treatmoit 

bacter 
film. 

Nitfo- 

NOi». 

NHi. 

Azoto- 
bacter 

film 

NHro- 

NOi» 

NHt. 

Coiitn)l,ooe 

Ofcibon  dlaulplnd; 
0.  a$  oc 

...aoTT.'.'.! 

Mgm, 

9.10 
10.40 

Mm. 
90.B 

33-S 

Tnet 

do. 

...do 

Mgm, 

9- OS 
8.7s 

8.65 
J.35 
8.7s 
8.70 
9.30 
9.30 
X.90 
t.xs 

Mgm. 
ts-o 
a4.9 

as- 8 

a4.o 
34.9 
a7.a 
85.8 
•7.« 
X5.0 

Trace. 
Do.. 

Do. 

0.  S<  cc 

...do 

Do. 

ftsooc 

0.500c 

T^«-... 

10.90 
9*55 

10.  ao 
9- 30 
9.ao 
4.65 
t.as 
X.70 

33-3 

Trace 

...do 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 

I.0OCC 

X.00CC 

S-oocc 

.  5.00CC 

...do 

...do 

...do 

None 

...do 

...do 

35-4 
33*3 
3S*o 
3a.  X 

«3'4 
X8.6 

Trace 

do 

do 

do 

Abundant... 

..do 

...do 

None. 

...do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Abundant. 

Am  t  Mffm. . . . 

BVAPORATBD 

Control.  0  cc 

Do 

Carbon  disulphid: 
Ob  %$  cc     .    . . 

:^^:::. 

X0.50 
9.40 

30.0 
34.8 

Trace 

do 

...do 

8,65 

8.75 

8.90 
9.35 
9.90 
9.4s 
xo.a5 
9-75 
6.45 
a.  45 

a?,  a 
30.0 

ay 
33.3 

37.  s 

X7.4 

Trace. 
Do. 

Do. 

Ow  as  cc 

...do 

Do. 

ObSOCC 

Obsocc 

X.000C 

x.oooc 

5.00CC 

S.00CC 

XO.OO  CC 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

None 

...do 

9.6$ 
9.80 
9.9s 
9-45 
9.XS 
XO.SS 
4.35 
a.  30 

35' 4 
33.3 
33' 3 
33.3 
35-4 
33-3 

Trace 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

:..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Abundant. 

30.0 

Trace 

aNHrocenfizedininilligramspersocc.  of  culture.         b  Nitrates  in  mlUigxamfl  per  xoo  cm.  of  soil. 
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Tablb  V. — Effect  of  carbon  disulphid  upon  nitroaen  fixation  and  nitrate  accumulation^ 

Continued 

NOT  BVAPORATSD 


Treobncnt. 


Water  content,  94  per  cent. 


Azoto- 
bacter 
fihn. 


Nitro- 
gen 
fixed.a 


NOt6. 


NHs. 


Water  content,  36  per  cent 


Azoto- 
boctcr 
film. 


Nitro- 
gen 
fixed. 


NO*. 


NHi. 


Control,  o  CO 

Do 

Carbon  disulphid: 

0.95  cc 

0.95CC 

0.50CC 

0.50CC 

z.oocc 

x.oocc 

5.00CC 

5.00CC 

zo.  00  cc 

zcoocc 


pical. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

None 

..do 


Mgm. 

9-30 
9.7s 

9-SS 
9.30 
9- SO 
8.65 
ZO.30 
9.6s 
3.10 
a- 45 


Mgm. 

37-5 
39.1 

37- S 
33*3 
35-4 
31.0 
33-3 
33-3 

90.0 

X8.8 


Trace.. 
da. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Abundant. . 
S.oMgm... 


TWcal. 

..do..... 
..do 

(?) 
Typical. 

(?) 
Typical. 
None.... 
..do 


9.40 
9.50 

8.85 
8.4s 
3.2s 

9- 30 
5-95 
9.40 
9.40 
a- 35 


Aifftn, 

49.8 

37.5 

37-5 
40.8 
40.0 
40.8 
49.8 
36.0 
93.4 
90.4 


Tnwe. 
Da 

Slight 
Trace. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
•     Do. 
Abondaat 
4.8llgm. 


EVAPORATED 


Control,  0  cc 

T^C... 

9.Z5 
9.95 

9.  JO 
9-85 
9.90 
8.00 
9-35 
8,40 
Z.85 
9.05 

36.0 
38.8 

39.  X 

35.4 
34.8 

36.4 

34-8 

Trace 

Do.' 

do 

Carbon  disulphid: 

Ob95CC..     . 

.  do   .. 

.    do  ... 

0. 95  cc 

...do 

do 

0.50CC 

..  do.... 

.      do.... 

0.  socc 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

1 

I'OOCC 

...  do 

i 

I.OOCC 

do 

! 

5.00CC 

5.00CC 

ZO.OOCC 

None 

...do 

1 

Z9-6 

K.AiAan 

::::::::*:::i::::::': 

ZCOOCC 

1 

1 i 

'Nitrogen  fixed  in  znilligraou  per  50  cc  d  culture.    &  Nitrates  in  milligrazzis  per  zoo  gzn.  of  soU. 
Table  VI. — Effect  of  toluol  upon  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrate  accumulation 

NOT  EVAPORATED 


Water  content,  3  per  cent. 

Witter  conteztt,  Z9  per  cent 

Treatment 

Azoto- 
bacter 
fihn. 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed.' 

N0.6. 

NHa. 

Azoto- 
bacter 
fihn. 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed.' 

NOi^. 

NHi. 

Control.  0  cc 

J>o 

Toluol: 

0.95CC 

."^^r. 

Mgm. 
9.Z0 
9.90 

Mgm. 
30.8 
33-3 

Trace 

do 

Typical... 
...do 

do 

Mgm. 
9- OS 
8.75 

Mgm. 

95.0 
94.9 

35.4 

Trace. 
DO. 

0.  9S  cc 

...do 

D4X 

o.$occ 

0.  so  cc 

""T^ 

Z0.00 
X0.5S 

34-8 
37' 5 
39. 1 
37.5 
34.8 

9Z.4 

Z8.8 

Trace 

do 

...do 

do..  . 

9.70 

DO. 

z.oocc 

z.oocc 

5.00CC 

...do 

...do 

None 

do 

do 

SUght 

o.8izigm 

...do 

Z0.90 
4.75 
3.90 
9.40 

33.3 
33-3 
«3«4 
90.4 

Tjace. 

Do. 
Abnndnt 

S.oocc 

ZO.OOCC 

...do 

...do 

...do 

"ie's' 

4.6mgni. 

ZO«OOCC 

a  Nitrogen  fixed  in  znilligrams  per  socc.  of  culture.  ^  Nitrates  in  znilUgrams  per  zoo  gm.  of  soil 
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Tabls  VI. — Effect  of  toluol  upon  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrate  accumulation — Contd. 

BVAPORATBD 


Water  content,  3  per  cent. 

Water  content,  za  per  cent. 

Yicatznent. 

Azoto- 
bMtcr 
fibzi. 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed.a 

NOi*. 

.     NHs. 

Azoto- 
bactcr 
film. 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed.' 

NOsb. 

NH» 

Xol^: 

0>9S^ 

.^:^:::. 

Mgm. 

za50 
9- 40 

Mgm. 

30.0 
34.8 

Trace 

do 

...do 

Mgm, 
8,65 
S.75 

9.80 
8.70 
9.60 
8.6s 
a.  OS 
Z.80 
9,  as 
3*5 

Mgm, 

ay.  a 
30.0 

37. 5 

3a.  z 
40.0 
38.4 
37.5 
az.4 
az.4 
Z8.0 

Trace. 
Do? 

Do. 

o.ascc 

...do 

Do. 

0.50CC 

Typiokl... 

33-3 
3a.  z 
33.3 
3Z.O 
ay* 
30.0 

T*ace 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

None. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Do. 

0.50CC 

Z.00CC 

z.oocc 

S-oocc 

5>oocc 

SO.OOCC 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Do. 

Do. 
Abundant. 

Do. 
S.7mgm. 

SO.00CC. ..... 

...do 



a8.6 

Trace 

NOT  BVAPORATBD 


Water  content,  a4  per  cent. 

Water  content.  36  per  cent. 

Treatment. 

Azoto- 
bacter 

film 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed,* 

NO|6. 

NHs. 

Azoto- 
bacter 

film 

Nitro- 

gen 
fixed.' 

NO|6. 

NHt. 

Control,  0  cc 

Do 

Toluol: 

0.  as  cc 

cascc 

0.50CC 

o-socc 

Z.OOCC 

X.00CC 

5.00CC 

S-oocc 

ZO.OO0C 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

None 

...do 

...do 

...do 

9- 30 
9.75 

9- 40 

Z0.00 
a.  75 
a.6of 
a.  00 
a.  30 

Mgm. 
37.5 
3a- X 

37.5 
34.8 

34.8 
38.8 
34-8 
35.0 
aa.s 

Trace 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Abundant... 
5.7zzigm.... 

None. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.^Ao 

9.40 
9.50 

5. 85 
4.30 
3-75 
1-75 
a.ao 
a.  00 
X.75 
a.ao 

Mgm. 
42.8 
37. 5 

45- 0 

»: 

47-4 
3a  0 
33-3 
a3-4 
aa.s 

Trace. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Abuzidant. 
3.6mgzn. 
Abundant. 
6.Bizigzn. 

ZO.OOCC 

BVAPORATBD 


Control,  0  oc . . . . . 

Typical... 

9.XS 
9.  as 

9-75 
9.35 
9.60 
9.8s 
a.  80 
a.  SO 
a.ao 
a.  as 

36.0 

37-5 
34.8 
37-5 
37.5 

34-8 
30.6 
Z8.8 

Trace 

Do 

do 

Totuol: 

0.  as  cc 

o.  as  cc  .   ... 

...do 

..  do 

do 

...  do 

0.S0CC 

...do 

do 

0.  so  cc 

.  do 

do 

z.oocc 

None 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Slight 

z.oocc 

s-  00  cc 

s-oocc 

zo.  00  cc 

Abundant' . . 

ZO.OOCC 

a  Nitrogen  fixed  in  iziilligrams  per  SO  cc.  of  culture.    &  Nitratesinznilligraznsperzoogm.  of  soil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  experiments  the  results  of  which  are 
presented  in  Table  IV  the  highest  quantity  of  carbon  disulphid  .and 
toluol  used  was  without  effect  upon  either  Azotobacter  or  nitrate  accum- 
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ulation  in  the  air-dry  soil.  For  the  soil  containing  lo  per  cent  of  water 
5  cc.  of  carbon  disulphid  and  i  cc.  of  tpluol  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
Azotobacter,  while  5  cc.  of  either  were  sufficient  to  check  nitrate  accum- 
ulation; 0.5  cc.  of  toluol  checked  Azotobacter  in  one  sample,  bat 
was  not  sufficient  to  kill.  The  results  for  the  soil  containing  20  per  cent 
of  water  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  containing  10  per  cent 
In  all  cases  there  was  an  accumulation  of  ammonia  only  when  nitrifi- 
cation was  diecked. 

Hbe  only  air-dry  samples  in  which  carbon  disulphid  destro3^  Azoto- 
bacter were  those  treated  with  10  cc.  In  one  unevaporated  sample 
5  cc.  eliminated  Azotobacter,  although  in  the  duplicate  no  eliminatioa 
occurred.  Ten  cc.  checked  the  nitrate  accumulation  in  unevaporated 
samples,  but  were  ineffective  where  the  carbon  disulphid  was  evapor- 
ated. 

When  the  water  content  was  12  per  cent,  5  cc.  of  carbon  disulphid 
were  sufficient  to  destroy  Azotobacter  and  to  check  nitrate  accumu- 
lation. This  also  is  true  of  the  soil  containing  24  per  cent  of  water. 
Where  the  water  content  was  36  per  cent,  the  results  are  somewhat 
irregular.  Azotobacter  were  destroyed  and  nitrate  accumulation  was 
checked  when  treated  with  5  cc.;  however,  0.5  and  i.o  cc  i^peared 
to  affect  the  Azotobacter  in  one  instance  each,  but  was  without  effect 
upon  the  nitrate  accumulation.  This  irregularity  was  probably  due 
to  reinoculation  in  the  case  of  those  samples  in  which  duplicates  did 
not  agree.  The  results  agree  in  showing  an  accumulation  of  ammoaia 
only  in  those  samples  in  which  nitrification  was  checked. 

The  results  with  toluol  as  given  in  Table  VI  show  that  in  the  air-dry 
soil  5  cc.  were  sufficient  to  destroy  Azotobabter  in  the  nonevaporated 
sampled,  while  10  cc.  were  insufficient  in  the  evaporated  samples.  Appar- 
ently nitrate  accumulation  was  checked  to  an  appreciable  extent  with 
10  cc.  in  nonevaporated  samples,  but  was  not  affected  when  the  tdaol 
was  evaporated  from  the  soil.  One  cc.  of  toluol  was  sufficient  to  des- 
troy Azotobacter  in  evaporated  and  in  one  nonevaporated  sample 
when  the  water  content  was  12  per  cent,  while  5  cc.  were  required  to 
affectively  check  nitrate  accumulation.  In  one  evaporated  sample 
I  cc.  checked  the  nitrate  accumulation. 

When  the  moisture  content  was  raised  to  24  per  cent,  i  cc.  destroyed 
Azotobacter  in  all  samples,  while  5  cc.  were  still  required  to  chedc 
nitrate  acctmiulation  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

With  a  moisture  content  of  36  per  cent,  0.25  cc.  of  toluol  destroyed 
Azotobacter,  and  i  cc.  was  sufficient  to  check  nitrate  accumulation. 

As  in  all  other  experiments  ammonia  acctunulated  only  when  nitri- 
ficajtion  had  been  checked. 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  both  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol 
will  check  nitrate  accumulation  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantities.  Tbe 
quantity  necessary  to  bring  about  this  effect  varies  quite  widely  with 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  and  probably  also  with  different  soils. 
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The  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  the  nitrifying  organisms  is  very 
much  larger  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  check  their  activilty.  There 
are  some  times  slight  increases  in  the  accumulation  of  nitrate  is  treated 
as  compared  to  nontreated  soils.  This  increase,  however,  can  not 
be  attributed  to  a  stimulation  of  the  nitrifying  organisms. 

There  is  never  an  accumulation  of  ammonia  unless  nitrification  has 
been  checked,  which  means  that  in  no  instance  does  the  process  of 
ammonia  formation  exceed  that  of  nitrification,  the  latter  process  being 
limited  by  the  former.  Any  increase  in  nitrate  formation,  therefore, 
merely  means  an  increased  ammonia  formation.  In  those  samples  in 
which  nitrification  has  been  checked  and  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
ammonia  the  total  nitrogen  present  as  nitrate  and  ammonia  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  present  in  other  samples. 

The  effect  of  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  upon  the  Azotobacter  group 
of  organisms  is  more  definite  and  pronounced  than  it  is  upon  the  nitri- 
fying organisms.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  if  the  application  is  sufS- 
dent  to  have  any  appreciable  effect,  it  appears  to  actually  destroy  the 
organisms  rather  than  to  check  their  activity. 

Again  the  effect  of  both  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  appears  to  depend 
more  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  than  upon  the  quantity  apjAied. 
The  data  show  that  under  some  conditions  an  application  of  many 
times  as  much  is  necessary  to  destroy  Azotobacter  as  under  other  condi- 
tions. For  these  reasons  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the 
effect  a  given  application  will  have.  One-tenth  cc.  of  carbon  disul- 
phid per  100  gm.  of  soil  has  been  observed  to  destroy  Azotobacter 
completely,  while  in  other  instances  5  cc.  were  without  effect.  Simi- 
lariy  0.25  cc.  of  toluol  has  been  observed  to  kill,  while  under  other 
conditions  10  cc.  were  without  effect. 

The  elimination  of  Azotobacter  does  not  eliminate  nitrogen  fixation. 
There  are  other  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  that  are  able  to  withstand 
the  heaviest  application  of  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  we  have  made. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  fixed  in  the  absence  of  Azotobacter  is  usually 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  that  when  they  are  present,  and  the  quan- 
tity fixed  appears  to  decrease  as  the  application  of  carbon  disulphid 
and  toluol  increases. 

As  soon  as  the  wide  difference  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  disulphid 
and  toluol  necessary  to  destroy  Azotobacter  under  different  soil  condi- 
tions was  observed,  the  question  of  the  cause  of  such  differences  very 
naturally  arose.  As  mentioned  in  the  experimental  part  of  this  paper, 
the  moisture  content  offered  a  working  basis. 

In  commenting  upon  the  writer's  earlier  work  with  carbon  disulphid 
and  toluol  Kelley  ^  suggested  that,  since  these  substances  are  only 
slightly  misdble  with  water,  the  nonefifectiveness  of  these  agents  in 
decreasing  the  number  of  bacteria  was  possibly  due  to  the  high-moisture 

1  KBXXBY.  W.  p.  AMMONmCATION  AND  NITRIFICATION  IN  HAWAIIAN  SOII,S.  Hawaii  AgT.  £xp  Sta 
Bul.  37,  52  p.     19x5. 
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content  used  in  our  experiments.  The  high-moisture  content,  accord- 
ing to  Kelley,  would  prevent  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  organisms.  The  results  herein  reported  appear 
to  show  that  this  is  not  true. 

A  study  of  the  literature  devoted  to  the  question  of  partial  steriliza- 
tion by  means  of  volatile  antiseptics  reveals  a  mass  of  conflicting  data 
and  numerous  contradictions  and  criticisms.  As  far  as  ascertained, 
the  influence  of  moisture  upon  such  treatment  has  been  considered  by 
only  one  investigator.  Greig-Smith  ^  found  that  the  effct  of  toluol  upon 
soil  protozoa  varied  with  moisture  content.  The  available  review  of 
this  paper  gives  no  data  except  the  statement  that  20  per  cent  of  tolnd 
failed  to  destroy  certain  protozoa  if  the  moisture  content  were  less  than 
one-tenth  saturation,  but  if  the  moisture  content  was  above  this  i  or  2 
per  cent  of  toluol  was  sufficient  to  kill  them.  In  the  soils  used  any 
d^^iee  of  saturation  below  one-tenth  would  approach  very  dosdy  an 
air-dry  condition.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  experiments  reported  in 
this  paper  agree  in  general  with  Greig-Smith 's.  It  is  possible  that 
many  of  the  conflicting  results  heretofore  reported  as  to  the  effect  of 
volatile  antiseptics,  or  so-called  partial  sterilization,  may  be  explained 
solaly  upon  the  moisture  content  of  soil  when  such  treatment  was  made. 

SUMMARY 

Carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  when  applied  to  soils  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties will  destroy  Azotobacter  group  of  organisms  and  check  the  accumu- 
lation of  nitrate  nitrogen  and  possibly  will  destroy  the  nitrifying  organ- 
isms. 

The  quantities  necessary  to  produce  such  effects  vary  quite  widely 
depending  among  other  things  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  present. 

Apparently  if  the  quantity  of  carbon  disulphid  or  toluol  is  sufficient 
to  have  any  effect  upon  Azotobacter  they  are  usually  comidetely 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  qtian- 
(jty  necessary  to  destroy  nitrifying  organisms  and  that  necessary  to 
dieck  their  activity. 

There  are  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  other  than  Azotobacter  present 
in  soils  which  are  not  destroyed  with  10  cc.  of  carbon  disulphid  or 
toluol  even  when  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  high. 

Following  treatment  with  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  there  is  no 
appreciable  accumulation  of  ammonia  unless  nitrification  has  been 
checked. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  these  experiments  to  show  that  treatment 
with  antiseptics  stimulates  the  nitrifying  organisms,  and  there  is  littk 
evidence  to  indicate  a  stimulative  effect  upon  the  ammonifying  or 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms. 

»  GrbioSmith.  R.    thb  action  of  toluenb  upon  son.  PROTOZOA.    (Abstiact.)    !n  Nature  [Loodoo]. 
V.  94,  no.  3360,  p.  58X.    19x5. 
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A  MUIyTIPLE-PIPETTE  HOLDER  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  SERUM  FOR  THE  COMPLEMENT-FIXATION  TEST 

By  Francois  H.  Rbynolds 

Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  FORMER  METHOD 

Those  engaged  in  the  performance  of  complement-fixation  tests, 
especially  in  laboratories  where  such  work  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
readily  can  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the  so-called  "short-cuts"  con- 
sistent, of  course,  with  accuracy,  and  one's  imagination  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  tediousness  of  removing  the  serums  for  diagnosis  from  about 
i,ooo  (daily  average)  and  at  times  as  many  as  2,400  specimens.  The 
transferring  of  the  serums  from  the  bottles  to  the  test  tubes  has  been  long 
a  matter  of  concern  and  required  the  employment  pf  many  assistants, 
and  even  then  it  would  consume  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  forenoon 
in  the  distribution  of  the  large  number  of  samples. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  the  desired  quantities  of  serum  are  placed 
in  test  tubes  containing  1.5  cc.  of  physiological  salt  solution  and  in- 
activated for  half  an  hour  at  58°  C,  the  other  ingredients  being  added 
thereto  later. 

The  pipettes  employed  in  the  measuring  of  the  necessary  amounts  of 
serum  vTere  those  of  the  i-cc.  variety,  made  of  glass,  and  graduated  into 
tenths  and  hundredths.  Such  pipettes  are  filled  by  suction  with  the 
mouth  and  controlled  by  the  index  finger,  and  although  one  may  become 
quite  expert  in  the  handling  of  the  same,  the  constant  reading  of  the 
smaller  graduations  is  not  conducive  to  good  vision.  Such  pipettes  are 
not  infrequently  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  opening  in  the  serum  bottle, 
their  use  in  such  cases  requiring  the  uptilting  of  the  bottle  with  conse- 
quent agitation  of  its  contents,  a  feature  not  at  all  desirable ;  and,  further, 
the  utilization  of  this  method  of  serum  measurement  meant  the  con- 
suming of  several  hours  and  the  assistance  of  numerous  operators. 

Necessity  therefore  prompted  the  creation  of  a  device  which  has  over- 
come all  the  objectionable  features  above  enumerated  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  transferring  of  serums  from  bottles  to  test  tubes  a  matter  of 
comparative  ease,  requiring  but  a  short  space  of  time  and  demanding  but 
few  operators,  all  of  which  are  especially  desirable  in  this  era  of  time  and 
labor  saving. 

After  deliberation  it  was  concluded  that  the  new  device  now  utilized 
and  illustrated  herein  would  satisfactorily  meet  the  existing  conditions 
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and  was  therefore  adopted.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  multiple 
pipette  devised  by  Buck  ^  which  is  used  in  this  laboratory  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  salt  solution,  complement,  etc. 

DETAILS  OF  NEW  DEVICE 

The  device  (fig.  i)  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  15X  inches  in  length  and 
fi   inch    in   diameter   (outside),    which    is    tapped  at  both    ends   to 

permit  cleaning 
should  occasion  arise. 
The  lumen  commu- 
nicates, in  its  length, 
with  12  brass  collat- 
erals set  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  and  at 
right  angles  to  the 
main  tube.  Each 
collateral  is  2^ 
inches  in  length  with 
a  X'^ch  Imnen,  and 
is  lined  with  rubber 
tubing  of  sufiScient 
length  to  project 
about  }4  inch.  This 
free  end  of  rubber  tubing  is  everted  over  the  opening  of  the  metal  col- 
lateral, thus  causing  a  slight  constriction  of  the  lumen  of  the  rubber  at 
that  point  and  serving 
to  fit  snugly  about  the 
glass  pipettes  to  be 
fitted  therein.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
main  tube,  at  the  cen- 
ter and  at  right  angles, 
is  located  a  single 
short  metal  collateral, 
or  mouth  piece,  to 
which  is  attached  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing 
for  the  control  of  the 
device  and  to  which  a 
pinch  clamp  may  be 
applied,  although  con- 
trolling by  pressure  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  has  been  found  to 
be  more  conveniient. 

>  Buck,  John  M.    a  icui.tipi.8  pitkt  vor  ths  coscnAMSNT-nxATioN  tsst.    In  Jour.  Infect.  Disease^ 
T.  i9i  no.  2,  p.  367-271,  3  fig..  1916. 


Pio.  X.— General  view  ol  device  and  pipettes. 


Fio.  9.— Holder  connected  with  senim  boCUea  in  standard  tray. 
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The  pipettes  are  made  of  selected  4-mm.  glass  tubing  and  graduated 
for  the  proper  amotmt  of  serum  for  use  in  the  test  These  graduations 
for  convenience  are  etched  at  both  ends. 

The  bottles  in  which  the  serums  are  received,  although  varying  slightly 
in  size  and  shape,  have  permitted  the  making  of  standard  trays  (fig.  2), 
so  constructed  as  to  hold  144  bottles,  12  bottles  wide  and  deep,  and  so 
placed  as  to  register  with  the  pipettes  when  they  are  brought  into 
apposition. 

Each  tray  is  numbered  on  the  end  to  indicate  its  position  in  the  test, 
while  the  horizontal  rows  of  bottles  are  given  subnumbers  to  correspond 
with  their  respective  test-tube  racks.  The  test  tubes  are  numberwi  to 
correspond  with  the  bottles. 

The  test-tube  racks 
(fig.  3)  are  constructed 
to  accommodate  a 
double  row  of  12  tubes 
each  and  which, in  turn, 
register  with  the  pi- 
pettes. In  short,  the 
arrangement  of  the 
bottle  trajrs,  test-tube 
racks,  and  pipettes  is 
standardized. 

When  the  stoppers 
of  the  senun  bottles 
have  been  removed  and 
the  trays  arranged  in 
proper  order  to  corre- 
spond with  the  racks, 
the  operator  is  handed 
one  of  the  metal  pipette 
holders  containing  12 
clean,  sterilized  pi- 
pettes. These  are  in- 
serted into  the  12  bottles  of  the  first  row  and  immersed  to  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  smaller  amotmt  when  suction  is  applied  to  the  mouthpiece, 
and  serum  from  12  test  animals  drawn  up  simultaneously  by  one 
operation.  The  serums  are  drawn  above  the  etched  graduations,  then 
allowed  to  recede  tmtil  the  graduations  are  reached.  This  is  done  to 
equalize  the  amount  in  each  pipette,  for  it  has  been  found  that  some 
bottles  contain  more  than  others  and  when  the  serums  are  drawn  up  the 
corresponding  columns  will  be  higher,  but  by  letting  the  serum  partially 
escape  down  to  the  graduations,  the  quantities  in  the  pipettes  are  readily 
equalized.  The  serums  are  then  transferred  to  the  12  test  tubes  bearing 
numbers  corresponding  with  those  on  the  bottles. 


Pio.  3.— Test  tubes  in  rack. 
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The  holder  is  then  passed  to  an  assistant  who  removes  the  used  pipettes 
whidi  are  placed  in  water  to  prevent  dr3dng  of  the  serum,  after  which 
fresh  pipettes  are  inserted  and  equalized  by  slight  pressure  on  a  flat  level 
surface.  The  use  of  four  metal  holders  insures  always  a  clean  set  ci 
pipettes  ready  for  use  by  the  operator. 

On  completion  of  the  removal  of  scrums,  the  pipettes  are  subjected  to  a 
thorough  washing,  drying,  and  sterilization  in  hot  air  for  two  hours. 

Actual  tests  showed  that  i,ooo  specimens  can  be  removed  conveniently 
from  the  bottles  and  placed  in  test  tubes  in  about  one-half  hour. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  holder: 

(i)  No  eyestrain  attends  the  operation  of  the  device. 

(2)  The  pipettes  are  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  bottles  without 
agitation  of  the  contents. 

(3)  Only  one  operator  and  two  assistants  are  required,  where  pre- 
viously many  were  necessary. 

(4)  Only  a  short  time  is  needed  for  one  operator  to  remove  specimens 
of  a  great  number  of  serum  samples. 
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PARASITISM,  MORPHOLOGY,  AND  CYTOIXK>Y  OF 
CRONARTIUM  RIBICOLA 

By  Reginald  H.  Coixey 

Assistant  Pathologist,  InvestigaUons  in  Forest  Pathology,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  last  few  years  Cronariium  ribicola  Fischer  has  become  the 
most  serious  fungus  pest  of  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus  L.)  in  America. 
As  such  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  by  pathologists  who  real- 
ized, from  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  parasite  in  Europe,  the 
damage  it  was  capable  of  causing.  Spaulding  (54)^  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive paper  on  the  fungus  which  has  appeared  in  this  country, 
reviews  the  reports  of  its  ravages  on  white  pine  in  the  Old  World  and 
gives  its  general  characters  and  life  history.  Since  the  discovery  by 
Stewart  (37)  of  C.  ribicola  on  species  of  Ribes  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in 
1906,  many  papers  have  appeared  calling  attention  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  controlling  the  spread  of  this  parasite  if  the  white  pine  is  to  be 
saved  for  reforestation.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
testing  the  susceptibility  of  possible  hosts  through  inoculation  and  to 
control  and  eradication  methods,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  Europe  most  of  the  recent  work  has  been  along  this  same  line.  Kle- 
bahn  (23,  24,  23,  26)  and  Tubeuf  {58,  59,  60)  have  carried  on  extensive 
experiments. 

The  morphology  of  Crona/rtium  ribicola  and  the  details  of  the  interrela- 
tions of  the  parasite  and  its  hosts  have  never  been  thoroughly  worked 
out.  The  cytology  of  the  genus  Cronartium  has  up  to  the  present  time 
received  very  little  attention.  In  the  following  paper  the  results  of 
certain  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  will  be  pre-  » 

sented,  first,  with  reference  to  the  minute  histology  of  the  fungus  and 
the  interrelations  of  host  and  parasite,  and  second,  with  reference  to  | 

the  cytological   phenomena  accompanying   spore   production  in   the  ! 

different  types  of  sori.  The  paper  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  parasitism,  morphology,  and  cytology  of  the  genus 
Cronartium.  | 

1  Reference  is  made  by  number  (ttaHc)  to  "  literfttnre  cited,"  p.  655-^59- 
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LIFE  HISTORY  AND  HOSTS 

The  life  history  of  Cronartium  ribicola  has  been  so  well  reported  by 
Tubeuf  (59,  66),  Klebahn  (^5),  Spaulding  (54,  53),  and  others  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  outline  by  way  of  introduction  to  what 
follows.  Sporidia  from  the  teliospores  produced  on  RSbes  spp.  infect 
young  stems  and  branches  of  Pinus  strohus  and  other  5-needled  pines. 
The  pycnial  and  aedal  stages  subsequently  develop  on  the  pines,  -fide- 
spores  from  the  pine  infect  leaves  of  Ribes  spp.,  on  which  the  uredinia 
are  shortly  formed.  These  sori  are  produced  in  successive  generations 
throughout  the  summer.  Telia  develop  from  old  uredinia,  or  as  separate 
entities,  in  the  form  of  compact  colunms.  The  teliospores  germinate 
in  situ,  each  one  producing  a  promycelitmi  which  gives  rise  to  four 
sporida.    A  diagram  of  the  life  cycle  is  presented  in  text  figure  i.^ 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  pine  most  frequently  attacked  is 
Pinus  strobus,  although  P.  ftexilis  James  and  P.  parviflora  Sieb.  and  Zucc. 
have  been  found  infected.  Practically  every  known  species  of  Ribes  is 
susceptible  to  infection  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  therefore  the  dis- 
covery of  an  immune  variety  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  results  of 
inoculations  on  Ribes  spp.  in  America  have  been  reported  by  Spauldmg 
and  Gravatt  {36),  and  further  work  is  being  conducted  with  aU  the  spedes 
and  varieties  of  Ribes  obtainable. 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS 

The  method  used  for  rapid  examination  of  specimens  of  pine  suspected 
of  being  infected  has  been  described  in  detail  in  a  previous  paper  (7). 
This  procedure  in  brief  is  as  follows :  Sections  from  fresh  pine  bark  are  cut 
on  an  ether  freezing  microtome,  rinsed  in  water,  stained  in  safranin  and 
Lichtgriin,  cleared  in  clove  oil  followed  by  xylol,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 
They  are  then  examined,  preferably  with  an  oil-immersion  lens,  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  or  absence  of  the  characteristic  m3^celium  and  the 
striking  haustoria  of  the  rust,  the  latter  being  especially  important  from 
a  diagnostic  standpoint.  This  method  yields  transparent  sections  which 
for  general  morphological  study  have  not  been  surpassed  by  following  any 
of  the  more  complicated  methods  given  below.  Very  little  shrinkage 
occurs  in  the  mycelium,  and  as  the  method  is  usually  employed  before 
pycnia  and  aecia  apfpear,  the  preservation  of  the  hyphae  in  as  near  their 
natural  shape  as  possible  is  practically  aU  that  is  necessary.  Moreover, 
the  host  tissue  shrinks  so  slightly  that  the  distortion  is  entirely  n^ligible. 

Two  killing  agents  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  paraflSn 
or  celloidin  embedding :  (i)  formalin-alcohol,  made  by  adding  6  cc.  of  full 
strength  commercial  formalin  (U.  S.  P.  VIII)  to  94  cc.  of  70  per  cent 

1  The  drawings  for  the  text  figures  were  made  by  the  aid  of  a  cainera  luddA  and  a  spcdal  pi^^ 
tatus;  for  the  drawings  on  the  plates  a  camera  lucida  was  used.    The  photographs  and  photomkrographs 
are  aU  original.    The  author  is  indebted  to  Miss  Minnie  W.  Taiior,  Assistant  in  Potest  Pathology,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  drawing  for  text  figure  C  of  plate  56. 
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aJcohol;  and  (2)  Flemming's  fluids  both  weak  and  strong.  The  first  was 
used  for  pine  material  only;  the  second  for  both  pine  and  Ribes  spp. 
Pormalin-alcohol  gave  excellent  result  not  only  for  gross  mycelial  char- 
acters but  also  in  some  cases  for  nuclear  phenomena.    The  material  sec- 
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Pig.  X.— Diagram  representing  the  Hfe  cyde  of  Cronartium  ribicola.  The  spores  are  drawn  to  apprari- 
mately  the  same  scale  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  appearance:  z,  pycniospore;  a,  oedospore; 
3.  urediniospore;  4,  teliospore;  5,  sporidium.  The  repetition  of  the  figure  3  in  the  broken  line  between 
tUe  urediniospore  and  the  teliospore  indicates  that  the  urediniospores  appear  in  successive  generations  in 
a  single  growing  season,  a,  A  young  pine  branch  at  the  time  infection  usually  takes  place:  b,  pycnial 
drops;  c,  pycnial  spots:  </,  eda;  e,  the  dots  on  the  currant  leaf  represent  uredinia;  /,  the  dots  represent 
uredinia  and  the  dashes  telial  columns;  g,  this  figure  represents  the  condition  of  the  infected  leaf  in  the 
fall  when  the  telial  columns  are  the  predominant  spore  forms. 

tioned  easily,  either  in  parafSn  or  celloidin,  and  stained  well  with  safranin 
and  Lichtgriin  or  Haidenhain's  iron-alum  hematoxylin.  Both  concen- 
trations of  Flemming's  fluid  were  very  satisfactory.  The  material  was 
cut  into  pieces  not  over  3  mm.  square,  fixed  for  24  to  48  hours  and  then 
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thoroughly  washed  in  running  water.  Certain  generally  accepted  prm- 
dples  of  killing  and  fixing  were  considerably  modified  by  greatly  shorten- 
ing the  time  the  material  was  left  in  the  different  reagents.  The  time 
the  material  remained  in  the  grade  alcohols  was  cut  to  5  minutes  for  10 
per  cent  alcohol,  10  minutes  for  15  per  cent,  20  minutes  for  20  per  cent, 
and  30  minutes  each  for  30, 40,  50,  70,  80,  90,  and  95  per  cent.  Absolute 
alcohol  was  used  for  30  minutes  with  one  change. 

Xylol-alcohol  was  used  both  in  short  steps  of  5, 10,  15,  20,  25,  50,  and 
75  per  cent,  or  in  a  25,  50,  a^d  75  per  cent  concentration.  For  the  short 
jumps  the  schedule  of  5  minutes  for  5  per  cent,  10  minutes  for  10  per  cent, 
etc.,  was  adopted;  for  all  the  longer  jumps  30  minutes  were  allowed. 
The  longer  jumps  apparently  did  not  injure  the  material  or  its  staining 
qualities.  Pure  xylol  was  'used  for  one  hour,  with  one  change.  The 
infiltration  with  paraffin  was  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  was  feasible,  start- 
ing with  shavings  of  45®  paraffin  in  xylol  in  cold  solution,  for  12  to  15 
hours  (overnight),  then  at  the  water-bath  temperature,  gradually  adding 
more  soft  paraffin,  for  24  hours.  The  mixture  of  xytol  and  paraffin  was 
replaced  by  pure  45°  paraffin  for  two  hours,  the  latter  by  55°  paraffin  for 
four  hours,  with  one  change  and  the  material  then  embedded  in  the 
harder  paraffin. 

iEdospores  and  telial  columns  with  promycelia  and  sporidia  attached 
were  killed  in  Flemming's  fluid  and  handled  with  the  aid  of  a  centrifuge. 
By  using  a  short  spinning  at  moderate  speed  to  send  the  small  objects  to 
the  bottom  of  the  centrifuge  tube  little  material  was  lost  in  decanting  or 
pipetting  off  the  different  reagents.  When  the  material  had  been  brought 
to  pure  paraffin,  it  was  transferred  to  a  glass  tube  2  inches  long  with 
X-inch  bore,  which  had  been  previously  well  coated  inside  with  glycerin 
and  stoppered  at  one  end  with  a  close-fitting  cork.  This  piece  of  tubing 
was  then  placed  in  the  centrifuge  while  hot  and  the  centrifuge  started 
rather  rapidly.  After  about  a  minute  of  rapid  spinning  the  centrifuge 
was  slowed  down  and  kept  going  at  a  moderate  rate  until  the  paraffin  was 
completely  cooled.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  small  objects  are 
simply  allowed  to  settle  and  the  tube  then  cooled  in  water,  the  paraffin 
will  solidify  first  next  to  the  glass  and  remain  fluid  in  the  center  with  the 
result  that  the  core  of  the  plug  will  be  hollow  when  the  final  contraction 
and  cooling  has  taken  place.  The  hollow  may  extend  quite  down  to  the 
cork,  making  it  impossible  to  cut  a  clean,  well-shaped  block  for  sectioning. 
The  use  of  the  centrifuge  completely  overcomes  this  trouble  and  also 
crowds  the  minute  objects  closer  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  against  the 
cork.  When  the  paraffin  has  cooled,  the  cork  is  pulled  out  and  the  par- 
affin plug  pushed  out  of  the  tube. 

The  paraffin  method  was  used  exclusively  for  embedding  bark  and  leaf 
tissues.  It  was  found  that  the  bark  tissue  could  be  easily  cut  down  to 
5  fA  without  resorting  to  hydrofluoric-add  treatment.    Wood  was  treated 
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with  50  per  cent  hydrofluoric  acid  and  then  embedded  in  celloidin,^  or 
was  simply  placed  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  glycerin,  equal  parts,  for 
about  ID  days  to  2  weeks,  and  sectioned  without  embedding  at  all. 
Neither  of  these  two«iethods  gave  better  sections  than  could  be  obtained 
from  fresh  tissue  with  the  aid  of  the  ether  freezing  microtome  and  a  sharp 
knife,  except  in  the  case  of  tangential  sections.  A  thickness  of  10  to  20  m 
was  found  the  most  favorable  for  the  study  of  the  mycelium  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  elements  of  the  cortex,  phloem,  and  xylem.  In  sections  thinner  than 
ID  M  the  mycelial  strands  were  often  torn  out  of  place.  For  the  study  of 
the  pycnia  and  aecia  sections  were  used  as  thin  as  3  m,  but  5  to  7.5  /a  were 
generally  employed.  Sections  of  uredinia  and  telia  were  cut  3,  5,  and 
7  /i  thick. 

For  mounting.  Land's  fixative,^  potassium-bichromate  +  gum-arabic, 
was  found  superior  to  egg  albumen  and  was  used  almost  entirely  for  bark 
sections.     It  was  also  found  more  satisfactory  for  long  sections  of  the  leaf. 

A  rather  long  series  of  stains  was  employed,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
different  f eatiures  of  the  mycelium  and  host  cells  made  from  slides  colored 
with  the  different  stains.  The  diagnostic  method  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Alcoholic  safranin  and  clove-oil -f  gentian-violet  were  par- 
ticularly good  for  mycelium  in  the  xylem.  Safranin  and  Delafield's 
hematoxylin  was  also  a  favorable  combination  for  such  infected  tissue. 
In  the  phloem  and  cortex  the  mycelium  was  well  differentiated  with 
Delafield's  hematoxylin  followed  by  erythrosin  in  70  per  cent  alcohol. 
For  cytological  study  Haidenhain's  iron-alum  hematoxylin  in  combina- 
tion with  aqueous  Congo  red,  aqueous  orange  G,  or  Lichtgrun  in  95  per 
cent  alcohol  proved  excellent.  Host  and  parasite  cell  walls  stained  well 
with  the  Lichtgrun^  whether  in  combination  with  the  hematoxylin  or 
safranin.  Flemming's  triple  stain '  gave  the  best  results  for  cytological 
study,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later;  and  by  using  a 
strong  violet  stain  the  mycelial  and  host  relations  at  the  bases  of  the  sori 
were  brought  out  more  clearly  than  with  any  other  combination.  The 
gentian-violet  was  made  up  in  small  quantities,  enough  for  one  week,  as 
it  does  not  keep  well.  All  reagents  from  the  safranin  to  the  xylol  were 
handled  with  pipettes  from  dropper  bottles  and  used  but  once. 

It  was  found  that  material  once  correctly  embedded  in  paraf^,  sec- 
tioned, and  mounted,  would  stand  the  jump  from  95  per  cent  alcohol  to 
water,  then  a  5-niinute  immersion  in  full  strength  hydrogen  i>eroxid  for 
bleaching,  without  shrinkage  or  distortion.    The  sections  were  rinsed  in 

>  See  Plowmak.  Amon  B.  ths  cbixoxdin  ksthod  with  hard  tissubs.  In  Bot.  Goz..  v.  37,  no.  6, 
p.  456-46X.    1904- 

*  See  CHAMBSRLAm,  C.  J.    ksthods  m  plant  histomxsy.    ed.  3,  314  p.,  illiis.    Chicago.  1915. 

*  The  stains  were  made  up  according  to  the  following  directions:  Savranin.  SohitionI:  a  gm.  of  safranin 
in  9SCC- of  95  per  cent  alcohol;  filter.  Solution  II:  5  cc  of  anilin  oil  in  95  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Shakethetwo 
solutions  together  and  filter.  Gbntian-violbt,  Solution  I:  z  gm.  of  gentian-violet  in  15  cc.  95  per  cent 
alcohol.  Solution  II:  3  cc.  of  anilin  oil  in  80  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  shake,  and  filter. 
Oranos  O:  z  gm.  of  orange  G.  in  100  cc.  of  distilled  water. 
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water  after  bleaching  and  kept  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  until  they  could  be 
stained.  They  were  stained  in  safranin  for  one  to  two  minutes,  rinsed  in 
water,  differentiated  to  the  proper  point  with  50  per  cent  add  alcohol 
and  washed  with  fresh  50  per  cent  alcohol.  They  were  then  stained  for 
15  to  60  seconds  in  gentian-violet.  The  violet  was  followed  at  once  by 
the  orange  G  with  the  slide  held  at  an  angle  so  that  the  orange  G  would 
run  ofiF  rapidly  and  carry  the  violet  with  it.  Then  a  few  drops  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  were  mixed  with  the  orange  G  which  remained  on  the  slide 
to  hasten  the  removal  of  excess  violet,  and  the  mixture  was  quickly 
poured  off.  The  mixing  process  and  the  pouring  off  of  the  mixture  were 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  to  manipulate  the  reagents  and 
the  slide.  Then  a  few  drops  of  fresh  absolute  alcohol  were  flowed  quickly 
over  the  slide.  The  absolute  alcohol  was  replaced  by  clove  oil,  the  dove 
oil  by  xylol,  and  the  mount  then  finished  in  balsam.  The  whole  staining 
and  finishing  process  consumed  only  a  few  minutes  and  the  results  were 
far  superior  to  any  obtained  by  following  schedules  calling  for  longer 
staining.  The  success  of  the  method  depends  on  having  good  material 
properly  fixed,  embedded,  and  sectioned,  and  on  the  use  of  fresh  rea- 
gents. The  saving  in  time  and  the  excellence  of  the  finished  slides  more 
than  make  up  for  the  possible  excess  use  of  the  more  expensive  alcohols 
and  oils. 

The  method  of  using  the  iron-altun  hematoxylin  was  also  stK>rtened  by 
cutting  the  time  in  the  mordant  by  from  10  to  30  minutes,  and  the  time 
in  the  stain  by  from  5  to  30  minutes.  The  results  were  particularly  good 
for  the  study  of  the  centrosomes  and  dividing  nudd.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  shorter  methods  outlined  above  have  distinct  advantages  over  the 
longer  methods  generally  advocated,  provided  they  yield  satisfactory 
finished  products.  The  short  method  ^  for  the  use  of  Flenmiing's  triple 
stain  is  recommended  to  investigators  who  have  had  trouble  with  this 
more  or  less  capridous  combination. 

MORPHOUXJY 

INFECTION  OF  PINE  AND  EXTERIOR  INDICATIONS  OF  PRESENCE  OF  PARA- 
SrtE  PREVIOUS  TO  SPORE  FORMATION 

The  actual  process  of  the  entrance  of  the  sporidial  germ  tube  in  infect- 
ing the  pine  has  not  been  observed,  and  indeed  the  determination  of  the 
actual  point  of  natural  infection  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 
Practically  all  infections  first  become  evident  by  the  etiolation  or  swel- 
ling, or  both,  of  the  bark  at  the  node  or  at  some  point  in  the  intemode. 
The  etiolation  may  be  quite  marked,  as  shown  in  Plate  48,  A,  represent- 
ing a  recent  nodal  infection.  Intemodal  infections  most  often  appear  to 
originate  at  the  base  of  a  leaf  fasdcle.    A  striking  case  of  this  tjrpe  of 

>  This  short  method,  varied  slightly  According  to  the  material  to  be  stained,  has  been  very  sncrfsrfnWy 
used  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Columbia  University,  and  the  antbor  makes  no  daim  for  its 

originality. 
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infection  is  shown  in  Plate  48,  B,  a.  McCubbin  (^9)  reports  that  out  of 
1,007  pine  infections  examined  925  originated  at  the  bases  of  leaf  fasci- 
cles, 14  originated  in  wounds,  and  68  were  indeterminate.  These  con- 
clusions controvert  the  scarcely  tenable  theory  of  Marchal  (55)  that  in- 
fection generally  takes  place  through  wounds.  Observations  on  a  large 
number  of  infections  at  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  indicate  that  most  infec- 
tions can  be  classed  as  either  nodal  or  intemodal.  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  infection  probably  takes  place  very  often  in  the  bud 
while  the  nodal  and  intemodal  cells  are  scarcely  differentiated.  There- 
fore the  point  at  which  infection  appears  to  originate  after  the  tissues  in 
the  bud  have  elongated  may  be  either  nodal  or  intemodal,  depending 
entirely  on  the  chance  growth  of  the  sporidial  germ  tube.  In  discussing 
Peridermium  pint  Pers.,  parasitic  on  Pinus  sylvesiris  L.,  Hartig  (79) 
states  that  infections  with  this  mst  also  originate  either  at  the  node  or 
the  base  of  the  leaf  fascicle. 

The  swelling  and  etiolation  of  the  bark  noted  above  are  the  two 
most  prominent  indications  in  early  stages  after  infection  of  the  presence 
of  the  parasite.  The  swelling  is  confined  to  the  bark  alone,  the  wood 
actually  becoming  constricted  in  old  infections,  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mycelium  of  the  parasite  forces  apart  the  phloem  and  cortex 
cells  of  the  host.  No  evidence  of  any  increased  division  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  bark  cells,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  stimulation  toward 
gall  formation,  such  as  occurs  in  other  cases — ^for  example,  on  Pinus 
virginiana  Mill,  under  the  attack  of  Peridermium  cerebrum  Peck.  In 
the  case  of  the  nodal  infection  in  Plate  48,  A,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  little  or  no  swelling;  but,  as  stated  above,  both  swelling  and  etiola- 
tion may  occur  at  the  same  time.  The  irregular  edge  of  the  etiolated 
area  marks  fairly  definitely  the  advancing  tips  of  the  invading  hyphae, 
which  generally  extend  a  little  beyond  the  line. 

Other  less  common  external  indications  of  the  parasite  are  bunched 
needles  on  seedlings  or  transplants  and  occasionally  on  older  trees,  and 
short  adventitious  branches  which  spring  from  the  infected  nodes. 
It  frequently  happens  that  certain  secondary  fungus  parasites  become 
established  on  the  area  already  attacked  by  the  mst,  and  suppress 
the  latter  so  completely  that  spore  production  is  partly  or  completely 
inhibited.  Under  these  conditions  the  bark  dies  and  shrinks  more 
rapidly  than  under  the  attack  of  the  mst  alone,  and  the  stem  then 
appears  to  be  constricted,  more  or  less  irregularly,  at  the  infected  part. 
All  of  these  external  indications  are  valuable  aids  to  early  recognition 
of  Cronartium  ribicola. 

The  period  of  incubation,  from  the  time  of  infection  to  spore  pro- 
duction, varies  from  one  to  several  years,  depending  possibly  on  whether 
the  infection  takes  place  in  early  summer,  and  therefore  under  favorable 
conditions  for  growth  before  winter,  or  in  early  fall,  when  growth  has 
unquestionably  slowed  down.    The  growth  of  the  mycelium  in  the  bark 
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in  some  cases  seems  to  vary  directly  as  the  succulence  of  the  host  It 
is  at  this  time  impossible  to  determine  what  part  weather  conditicms 
play,  although  it  seems  evident  that,  once  infection  has  taken  place, 
external  conditions  cause  little  or  no  change  in  the  growth  of  mycelium. 
The  time  of  production  of  aeda  in  the  spring  varies  directly  with  wann 
and  favorable  weather  conditions. 

MYCEUUM  IN  PINUS  STROBUS 

A  brief  summary  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  mycelium  and  the 
relation  of  the  parasite  to  the  cells  of  the  cortex  and  phloem  of  the 
pine  host  has  already  been  published  (7);  however,  both  subjects  will 
bear  review  in  greater  detail.  No  data  can  be  given  at  this  time  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  mycelium  enters  the  host  tissue,  because  the 
youngest  stages  of  infection  have  not  been  observed.  The  couise  of 
the  hyphae  is  alwa3rs  intercellular  (PL  53).  Conditions  found  at  the 
edge  of  the  infected  area  indicate  that  the  fungus  makes  its  advance 
first  in  the  most  recent  phloem  parenchyma  and  in  the  rays.  This 
holds  true  for  infections  of  several  years'  standing,  as  well  as  for  those 
which,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  diseased  area,  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  year  old.  The  hyphae  are  relatively  large,  3  to  5.5  /i  m 
diameter,  and  are  divided  by  cross  walls  into  cells  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  length  (PI.  53).  Each  cell  has  a  single  conspicuous  nucleus. 
In  transverse  and  radial  sections  the  hyphae  can  be  traced  along  the  rays 
past  the  cambium  into  thexylem  (PI.  53).  Here  they  are  confined  to 
the  r^on  of  the  ray  cells,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below.  Because 
of  difficulties  in  cutting  transverse  sections,  which  are  at  right  angles 
not  only  to  the  "grain"  of  the  phloem  but  also  to  the  general  course 
of  the  hyphae,  such  sections  are  not  favorable  for  study,  oxcept  in  com- 
parison with  other  sections  cut  tangentially  or  radially.  In  tan- 
gential longitudinal  sections  of  the  cortex  and  phloem  the  mycelium  is 
frequently  fotmd  in  strands,  whidi  are  especially  prominent  in  the  outer 
phloem  region.  The  strands  may  surround  groups  of  the  phloem 
parenchyma.  In  some  cases  the  older  sieve  cells  appear  to  be  filled 
with  hyphae;  but  careful  observation  shows  that  they  have  been  split 
apart  and  flattened  out  by  the  hyphae,  which  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  enlarged  intercellular  space,  and  thus  practically  occupied 
the  same  amount  of  space  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  living 
sieve  cells.  In  the  ra)rs  the  hyphae  frequently  fill  the  intercellular  spaces 
adjacent  to  the  horizontal  walls  of  the  ray  cells,  and  haustoria  from 
these  hyphae  penetrate  the  ray  cells.  Resin  cells  are  also  penetrated 
by  haustoria.  In  the  xylem  the  same  general  conditions  are  met  with 
in  respect  to  the  ray  cells  that  are  foimd  in  the  phloem.  Short  haus- 
toria arising  from  the  hyphae  in  the  angles  between  these  ray  cells  bore 
through  the  thin  walls  of  the  adjacent  trachdds  and  enter  the  lumens 
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of  the  tracheids  *  for  a  short  distance  (PI.  49,  C).  Such  haustoria  are 
naturally  limited  in  development. 

Radial  longitudinal  sections  are  more  easily  cut  from  baric  or  wood 
than  transverse  or  tangential  longitudinal  sections  because  radial  cuts 
are  splitting  cuts.  Moreover,  in  radial  sections  the  vertical  widths  of  the 
ra)rs  are  exposed,  and  therefore  all  the  infected  cells  of  the  rays,  with  the 
haustoria  they  contain,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  infected  phloem  and 
xylem  cells,  are  more  readily  examined  (PI.  53).  The  hyphae  lying  along 
one  phloem  ray  frequently  are  united  with  similar  hyphae  lying  along 
adjacent  rays  by  connecting  strands.  The  latter  may  work  their  way 
between  phloem  parenchyma  or  sieve  tubes.  In  the  xylem  the  ray 
hyphse  may  be  connected  in  the  same  way  by  hyphae,  which  pass  from 
one  ray  to  the  other  in  the  intercellular  spaces  between  the  tracheids. 
Often  the  edge  of  the  ray  is  bordered  by  a  hypha  lying  in  the  space 
between  the  outer  ends  of  the  marginal  cells  of  the  ray  and  the  tracheids 
(PI.  53).  In  the  resin-duct  parenchyma  and  the  cells  lining  the  duct  all 
the  cells  are  usually  penetrated  by  haustoria  (PI.  53).  This  applies  to 
vertical  ducts  in  the  wood  and  bark  and  to  horizontal  ducts  in  fusion  with 
rays. 

The  general  features  of  the  mycelium  such  as  their  more  or  less  uniform 
diameter,  with  occasional  bulges  where  there  is  a  little  extra  room  in  an 
intercellular  space,  their  relatively  large  size,  uninucleate  cells,  and  con- 
stant relations  to  the  host  cells  of  the  different  tissues,  are  characteristic 
enough  to  make  the  mycelium  alone  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  recognition 
of  CronarHum  rtbicola  before  any  spores  are  produced.  The  haustoria 
often  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  infected  cells,  are  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  mycelium  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint.  The 
haustoria  apparently  have  the  power  to  pierge  the  cell  wall  at  any  point 
(PI-  53)-  Young  haustoria  are  usually  straight  (PI.  58,  B),  constricted 
at  the  point  of  passage  through  the  wall,  and  irregularly  bulging  inside  the 
cell  (PI.  53 ;  58,  C,  D).  Their  outline  soon  becomes  more  or  less  irregular. 
In  the  phloem  parenchyma  they  do  not  reach  the  development  found  in 
the  ray  cells,  where  they  coil  on  a  wide  spiral  or  curve  at  rather  sharp 
angles.  The  curve  and  the  spiral  are  probably  different  expressions  of 
the  same  process — ^that  is,  the  adjustment  between  the  growing  haus- 
torium  and  the  C5^oplasm  of  the  host  cell.  As  Sappin-Trouffy  (jo,  31) 
has  pointed  out,  the  haustoria  of  the  rusts  appear  to  seek  out  the  nucleus 
of  the  host  cell,  and  sometimes  even  entwine  it.  No  such  extended 
development  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  haustoria  under  dis- 
cussion, but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  host  nucleus  is  dented  (PI.  53) 
by  the  tip  of  the  haustorium.  Olive  (42)  shows  that  the  haustoria  of 
Botryorhiza  hippocrateae  Whetzel  and  Olive  form  botryose  masses  which 
may  almost  completely  fill  the  host  cell.     In  this  fungus  the  haustoria 

1  In  a  previous  article  (7)  the  ttatement  was  made  that  haustoria  do  not  enter  the  wood  cells.    Implored 
tedmic  has  shown  this  statement  to  be  an  error. 
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are  multinucleate;  in  C.  ribicola  they  are  apparently  always  uninucleate 
(PL  53).  In  the  latter  fungus  no  case  of  more  than  one  cell  in  a  haus- 
torium  has  been  observed  by  the  writer,  although  as  many  as  three 
tips  are  not  uncommonly  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
haustorium  is  always  cut  off  from  the  hypha  from  which  it  is  originated 
and  this  point  will  have  to  be  left  undecided. 

When  properly  stained  with  any  of  the  combinations  given  on  page  623, 
a  sheath  can  be  made  out  at  the  base  of  each  haustorium  (PI.  58,  C,  D), 
enveloping  it  for  a  distance  of  several  microns,  as  if  the  haustorium  were 
set  in  a  cuplike  holder.  The  sheath  really  extends  all  over  the  hausto- 
rium, but  is  generally  very  thin  in  the  middle  region.  At  the  tip  it  is 
as  thick  or  thicker  than  at  the  base  (PI.  58,  E).  In  its  staining  reaction 
the  sheath  resembles  the  wall  of  the  host  cell.  There  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility that  it  is  formed  by  the  host  C3rtoplasm  in  response  to  the  irritation 
or  stimulus  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  haustorium.  Olive  (42)  states 
that  the  plasma  membrane  of  the  host  protoplasm  is  pushed  in  by  the 
haustorium  of  Botryorhiza  hippocrateae  as  it  invades  the  host  cell.  Ap- 
parently the  c3rtoplasm  shrinks  away  from  the  advancing  haustorium  in 
some  cases,  leaving  an  appreciable  space.  This  phenomenon  has  not 
been  observed  in  Cronartium  ribicola,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  plasma 
membrane  of  the  host  cell  is  not  broken  nor  pierced  by  the  haustorium; 
It  must  be  pushed  in  as  the  tip  of  the  haustorium  grows.  The  greatest 
points  of  irritation  produced  by  the  haustorium  in  the  host  cell  would  be 
the  point  in  the  cell  wall  through  which  the  haustorium  entered  and  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  advancing  haustorial  tip  with  the  host  C3^oplasm. 
Consequently  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  greatest  results  from  the 
irritation  would  be  observed  at  these  two  points — ^namely,  at  the  base 
of  the  haustorium  and  at  its  tip.  At  these  two  points  the  sheath  is 
thicker  than  at  others.  Possibly  the  narrow  space  which  must  occur 
between  the  haustorium  and  the  host  cytoplasm  membrane  is  the  dump- 
ing grotmd  for  precipitation  products  resulting  from  the  irritation. 
These  products  might  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  sheath  which 
would  gradually  increase  in  thickness  as  the  age  of  the  haustorium  in- 
creased. 

The  sheath  certainly  does  not  come  into  being  at  the  time  the  hausto- 
rium penetrates  the  wall,  as  Smith  (jj)  has  reported  for  the  haustorial 
sheaths  of  the  Erysipheae.  It  has  not  been  fotmd  in  connection  with 
young  haustoria  in  any  case  and  seems  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  ma- 
turity or  old  age.  The  hole  in  the  host  cell  wall,  through  which  the 
young  haustorium  passes,  is  comparatively  small  (PI.  58,  C,  D)  and  at 
first  the  wall  is  no  thicker  at  this  point  than  at  any  other.  Whatever 
thickening  takes  place  at  the  point  of  penetration  occurs  after  the  hausto- 
rium has  entered  the  cell. 

The  yoimg  haustorium  is  full  of  cytoplasm,  with  a  typical  round 
nucleus  (PL  58,  B).    As  the  wall  of  the  haustorium,  which  is  at  first 
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quite  thin,  thickais  and  the  sheath  develops,  the  cytoplasm  becomes 
vacuolate  (PI.  58,  C,  D,  E),  and  the  nucleus  loses  its  normal  structure, 
condensing  into  a  shrunken  deeply  staining  mass.  In  such  a  state  the 
haustorium  can  not  function  efficiently  as  an  absorbent  organ.  At  any 
rate  the  host  cell  and  its  nucleus  do  not  show  much  evidence  that  the 
parasite  seriously  interferes  with  the  normal  cell  growth.  Even  when 
the  cells  are  completely  separated  by  mycelial  stands,  the  host  nuclei 
may  remain  apparently  normal  in  shape  and  structure. 

PYCNIA 

On  any  given  area  of  infection  the  pycnia  precede  the  aeda,  by  at  least 
one  growing  season.  Succeeding  generations  of  pycnia  and  aecia  follow 
a  more  or  less  definite  schedule.  The  plan  of  the  advance  of  the  fungus 
is  illustrated  in  Plate  54,  A.  Immediately  surrounding  the  point  of  in- 
fection the  bark  may  show  pycnia  and  aeda  at  the  same  time  (PI.  48,  B), 
but  in  such  cases  the  pycnia  have  either  passed  maturity  or  the  aeda  have 
developed  abnormally  early.  After  the  infection  has  spread  for  some 
distance,  provided  that  the  tree  is  not  less  than  several  inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  pycnial  area  is  normally  alwBys  in  advance  of  the  aecial  area. 
The  sequence  of  the  etiolated  bark,  pycnial  area,  and  aedal  area  is  evi- 
dent in  Plate  54,  A. 

Very  young  pycnia  are  difficult  to  find.  They  seem  to  devdop  rapidly 
when  once  started,  for  none  have  been  examined  which  were  mature  in 
the  center  and  still  young  at  the  periphery,  a  condition  which  is  com- 
monly met  in  aeda  and  uredinia.  The  hjrphae  which  contribute  to  forma- 
tion of  the  pycnium  force  thdr  way  between  the  cells  of  the  outer  cortex 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bark  (PI.  49,  B,  a). 
They  are  aggr^ated  between  the  outermost  cortex  cells  and  the  periderm, 
forming  a  layer  of  pseudoparench3ana  two  to  four  cells  thick  (PI.  49, 
B,  6).  From  this  layer  arises  a  series  of  short  branching  trunks  (PI.  58, 
A,  c).  Each  of  the  ultimate  branches  from  these  trunks  is  a  long  sporo- 
phore,  on  the  tip  of  which  a  number  of  pycniospores  are  formed,  one  after 
another  (PI.  49,  A,  B;  58,  A,  a,  b).  Roughly  speaking,  the  pseudo- 
parenchyma  makes  up  one-fourth,  the  short  branching  trunks  one-fourth, 
and  the  sporophores  one-half  of  the  vertical  width  of  the  sorus  (PI.  49,  B, 
58,  A).  Pycniospores  are  produced  in  large  numbers.  Mixed  with  a 
thin  sweet  gelatinous  fluid,  they  collect  between  the  sporophore  tips  and 
the  periderm  layer  (PI.  49,  A)  forcing  the  latter  up  into  the  form  of  a 
shallow  blister.  Finally  a  small  break  in  the  periderm  layer  allows  the 
spores  to  escape,  together  with  the  sweet  fluid,  in  the  form  of  a  honey- 
colored  drop  called  the  pycnial  drop  (PI.  48).  The  pycniospores  are 
typically  pyriform  (PI.  58,  A,  6),  measuring  when  mature  approximatdy 
2.5  by  3.5  M.  Thdr  mode  of  formation  appears  to  agree  dosdy  with  that 
of  the  pycniospores  in  other  rusts.  At  the  rounded  tip  of  the  sporophore 
a  bud  is  formed  which  swells  until  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  mature  spore 
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(PI.  58,  A).  After  receiving  its  nucleus  the  spore  is  abstricted.  No  evi- 
dence of  a  collar  like  that  figured  by  Blackman  (2)  was  seen,  unless  the 
odd  constriction  of  the  C3rtoplasm  shown  in  Plate  58,  A,  c,  can  be  oonsid- 
ered  as  a  collar.  This  phenomenon  is  quite  common.  Occasionally  long 
hyphal  filaments  grow  some  distance  out  beyond  the  tips  of  the  spoto- 
phores.  The  structure  of  the  spores  is  typical  of  pycniospores  in  general. 
They  appear  to  be  completely  nonfunctional.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
germinate  them. 

The  daric  areas  on  the  bark  which  indicate  the  location  of  the  pycma 
are  designated  pycnial  spots  (PI.  54,  A,  b;  48,  B).  They  are  honey-yellow 
to  brown-yellow  at  first,  but  they  gradually  assume  a  color  like  that  of 
clotted  blood  as  the  pycniospores  mature  and  ooze  out,  and  may  finally 
become  almost  black.  Later,  when  the  covering  of  cork  cells  sloughs  off 
or  is  eaten  off  by  insects,  the  drying  cells  of  the  host  tissue  beneath  turn  a 
t3rpical  light  pink  color.  After  reaching  maturity  the  pycnium  is  cut  out 
from  the  host  tissue  by  theformation  of  a  cork  cambium  and  the  deposition 
of  a  cork  layer  at  a  depth  of  four  to  six  cells  below  the  bottom  of  the 
pseudoparenchyma  base  of  the  sorus  (PI.  50,  C,  6).  It  is  the  exposure  ct 
this  layer  which  reveals  the  typical  color  of  newly  formed  cork  cells. 
The  pycnial  spots,  whether  young  or  old,  are  valuable  diagnostic  char- 
acters, because  they  often  make  possible  the  detection  of  infected  trees 
before  aeda  are  produced — that  is,  in  time  to  destroy  such  trees  before 
ledospores  can  spread  the  disease. 

iECIA 

.£cia  appear  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Very  often  the  wh<de  area  on 
which  aeda  can  normally  develop  in  a  given  season  is  covered  with  closely 
crowded  son  pushing  their  way  through  widening  cracks  in  the  bark. 
By  the  middle  of  May  the  peridia  are  usually  broken  and  the  spores 
escape  in  orange-yellow  pollen-like  showers.  Spore  production  continues 
for  some  time  after  the  seda  open.  Young  seda  are  easily  obtainable  at 
the  edge  of  the  sedal  area  where  thdr  presence  is  indicated  by  a  thin 
yellow  line  just  beneath  the  outermost  layers  of  the  bark  cdls.  The 
hjrphae  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  sedum  are  aggregated  into  a 
mycelium,  which  is  dearly  made  up  of  dements  running  tangentially 
among  the  host  cells  at  a  depth  of  6  to  10  cells  bdow  the  periderm  layer. 
By  thdr  continued  growth  these  hyphae  force  the  host  cdls  apart,  so  that 
the  latter  become  isolated  and  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  tangled  myce- 
lium (Pi.  50,  B).  This  separation  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  15  to  20  cells 
in  the  cortex.  About  6  to  8  cells  bdow  the  periderm  layer  a  mass  of 
pseudoparenchyma  is  formed  by  the  packing  together  of  the  h3^h2e.  In 
the  pseudoparenchyma  a  layer  of  fertile  cdls  becomes  discernible  by  their 
denser  protoplasmic  content  (PI.  50,  A,  b;  54,  B,  fc). 

Thefertilecellscutoff  rowsof  sterilecdls(P1.54,B,5c),6  to  12  cells  long, 
which  may  increase  in  size  at  first,  but  which  later  degenerate  to  make 
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room  for  the  developing  sedospore  chains.  These  sterile  cells  correspond 
to  the  buflfer  cells  of  Olive  (41)  and  Fromme  (14,  15).  The  cells  of  the 
fertile  layer,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  vegetative 
mycelium,  may  fuse  in  pairs,  the  fusion  beginning  in  the  center  of  the 
sorus  and  proceeding  centrifugally  toward  the  periphery,  as  is  normally 
the  case  in  the  aecium  and  its  analogs.  As  a  result  of  the  fusion  and 
union  of  the  cell  contents  of  the  contributing  cells  a  large  cell  is  formed, 
the  basal  cell  (Pi.  58,  I,  J),  which  will  give  rise  acropetally,  by  repeated 
division,  to  the  aedospore  chain.  The  fusion  seems  to  be  complete  as  far 
as  the  cells  are  concerned,  and  evidently  takes  place  rapidly,  as  there  is 
only  occasional  evidence  even  in  very  young  aeda  of  remaining  parts  of 
the  cell  walls  which  originally  separated  them  (Pi.  58,  I).  The  two  cells 
are  not  always  at  the  same  stage  of  devdopment,  as  one  of  the  cells  is 
often  shorter  or  at  a  lower  levd  than  the  other  (PL  58,  J).  However, 
there  is  little  ground  for  considering  the  two  cells  as  different  in  kind. 
The  essential  process  is  the  cdl  fusion  and  consequent  association  of  the 
nudd  to  form  the  dikaryon  *. 

Fusion  of  more  than  two  cells  also  occurs,  trinudeate  and  tetranudaete 
basal  cells  being  quite  common.  .Sdospore  chains  arising  from  such  basal 
cells  may  contain  the  same  number  of  nudd  as  the  basal  cdls,  just  as  in 
aeda  of  other  genera.  Trinudeate  basal  cdls  are  very  numerous  in  young 
sori  and  at  the  edge  of  older  ones,  but  the  number  of  trinudeate  aedospore 
chains  is  considerably  less  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the 
number  of  the  trinudeate  basal  cells.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
extra  nucleus  frequently  degenerates,  evidence  of  this  being  occasionally 
seen.  This  point  wiH  be  discussed  briefly  later  on.  Multiple  cdl  fusions 
of  a  more  complex  character  are  also  common  (PI.  58,  K,  L)  recalling 
Olive's  (41)  and  Fromme's  (14)  observations.  The  nudd  and  C3rtoplasm 
of  a  number  of  adjacent  cells,  not  only  those  in  the  upper  row  of  the  fer- 
tile layer  but  also  others  considerably  bdow  that  levd,  become  associated 
in  one  large  irregular  cdl  (PI.  58,  L).  What  happens  to  these  large  cells 
is  not  dear.  The  probability  that  the  multiple  fusion  cells  may  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  spore  chains  is  reservedly  suggested  here. 

FORMATION  OP  PBRmiAL  CSLLS  AND  JBCIOSPORBS 

The  basal  cell  divides  into  an  upper  part,  the  aedospore  initial  cell, 
and  a  lower  part,  potentially  equivalent  to  the  primary  basal  cell  (PI.  58, 
M).  Each  of  the  first  few  cells  cut  off  from  the  basal  cells  normally  divides 
into  two  cdls  of  unequal  size.  The  larger  cells  thus  formed  adhere  more  or 
less  completdy  into  a  layer  three  to  five  cells  thick  which  constitutes 

^  The  tenn ''dikaiycm'' b  to  be  ptcfeired  to  thatof ''fynkaryoo.'' themorecoo^ 
cariier  use  of  the  latter  name  to  designate  the  ftiskmnudeus  resulting  from  theunionof  the  male  and  female 
gamete  nuclei  by  zoologists.  PftviUard's  (45)  objection  to  synkaryon  should  be  sustained,  and  Maire's 
(jjt  34}  guggestion  that  dikaryon  be  substituted  for  the  older  word  has  the  virtue  of  correcting  an  error  and 
sus>plying  a  distinctive  term  for  the  unique  condition  found  in  the  rust  sporophytc  and  the  Basidiomyoctcs 
ingeneraL 
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the  peridium  (PI.  56,  B) ;  the  smaller  ones  go  to  pieces.  At  the  periphery  of 
the  sorus  several  adjacent  basal  cells  cut  ofif  units  which  never  beeome 
functional  sedospores  but  which  always  form  peridium.  The  small 
cells  between  these  peridial  cells  indicate  that  the  potential  xdospoR 
initial,  although  destined  to  become  a  peridial  cell,  regulariy  divides  to 
form  two  cells  homologous  to  an  aedospore  and  an  intercalary  cell  (PL 
56,  A).  Thus,  the  multiple-layered  peridium  of  CronarHum  ribiada  is 
formed  in  the  same  general  manner  as  reported  by  Fromme  (15)  for 
the  peridia  of  other  deep-seated  aeda.  When  first  formed,  the  individual 
cells  are  subspherical  to  elliptical,  and  smooth-walkd.  As  the  sorns 
.  matures,  their  walls  thicken  and  their  outline  changes  according  to  thdr 
position  in  the  peridium.  All  tend  to  become  more  or  less  polyhedral. 
The  cells  at  the  top  of  the  sorus  are  usually  more  rounded  than  those  at 
the  sides,  since  the  latter  are  elongated  by  the  pull  exerted  on  the  sides 
as  the  devdoping  spore  chains  force  the  central  part  of  the  peridium  out 
Therefore,  the  size  of  the  cells  varies  widdy  (18  to  40  by  12  to  42  p). 
The  mature  wall  is  3  to  9  /*  thick.  The  walls  of  the  outermost  cdls  are 
smooth  or  slightly  granular,  while  the  inner  cdl  walls  are  studded  with 
short  tuberdes  which  sometimes  appear  to  mesh  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
cdls,  perhaps  contributing  thereby  to  the  strength  of  the  peridium  as  a 
whole  (PI.  56,  B).  The  cdl  contents  of  the  peridial  cells  slowly  degen- 
erates until  they  become  empty  shells. 

After  the  cells  which  form  the  peridium  are  abstricted  from  the  basal 
cells,  the  aeciospore  initials  are  cut  off.  Each  aedospore  initial  cell  under- 
goes division  into  a  larger  upper  cell,  the  aedospore,  and  a  smaller  lower 
cell,  the  intercalary  cell  (PI.  58,  W,  M,  6,  X,  Y,  c,  d).  By  the  rq)eated 
divisions  of  the  basal  cell  a  row  of  alternating  spores  and  intercalary 
cells  is  formed  which  constitutes  the  aeciospore  chain  (PI.  50,  B;  PL  58, 
Y).  After  the  division  of  the  aedospore  initial  cell,  both  resulting  cells, 
the  aeciospore  and  intercalary  cell,  grow  rapidly.  The  aedospore  reaches 
its  normal  broadly  elliptical  shape  when  about  three  or  four  spores  dis- 
tant from  the  basal  cell.  The  intercalary  cells  dongate,  eventually 
becoming  mere  thin  connecting  dements  between  the  aedospores  in  the 
chain,  and  finally  disintegrate  entirdy.  The  spore  wall  thickens  greatly 
when  the  spore  has  attained  its  full  size.  A  thin  space  in  the  wall,  sug- 
gesting the  germ  pore  of  other  rust  spores,  is  evident  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  aedospore  and  the  intercalary  cell  bdow  it  (PL  58, 
Y,  Z).  This  thiimer  place  in  the  wall  may  persist  even  in  the  completely 
matured  spore.  It  is  comparable  to  similar  phenomena  in  other  rusts 
and  does  not  normally  function  as  a  germ  pore.  The  mature  spore 
measures  18  to  21  by  20  to  26  /*•  The  aeciospore  wall  seems  to  be  made 
up  of  two  parts,  an  endospore  overlain  by  a  somewhat  thicker  exospore. 
The  latter  is  distinctly  characteristic  of  aedospores  of  Peridermium  ^p. 
Part  of  it  is  cracked  up  into  tubercles  or  warts,  which  makes  it  decid- 
edly vemicose,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  smooth  (PI.  58,  Z).    The  smooth 
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area  is  more  or  less  indefinite  in  extent  at  the  basal  end  of  the  spore. 
Verrucose  and  smooth  areas  grade  one  into  the  other  along  the  irr^ular 
line  which  separates  them.  The  smooth  area  is  fissured  near  its  edge 
into  blocks  which  become  smaller  and  smaller  until  they  approach  the 
size  of  the  tubercles  of  the  verrucose  area  (PI.  58,  Z). 

No  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  tjrpe 
of  spore  sculpturing  arises  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention.  The  follow- 
ing theory  is  reservedly  offered.  The  two  walls  of  the  spore  are  present 
when  the  spore  is  quite  young,  and  both  continue  to  grow  and  thicken 
up  to  a  certain  point  or  until  the  spore  has  nearly  reached  its  full  size. 
The  outer  wall  hardens  more  rapidly  than  the  inner  one  and  in  conse- 
quence becomes  fissured  irregularly  as  the  still  elastic  inner  wall  con- 
tinues to  expand  under  the  pressure  of  the  growing  spore  content.  The 
longer  growth  in  size  continues  the  more  complete  will  be  the  fracturing 
process  and  the  larger  the  verrucose  area  in  proportion  to  the  smooth 
area.  Experimentally,  the  smooth  area  can  be  converted  into  verrucose 
area  by  soaking  the  spores  in  water.  After  several  hours,  if  germina- 
tion does  not  take  place  in  the  meantime,  the  spore  absorbs  water  enough 
to  cause  it  to  increase  appreciably  in  size.  The  tubercles  of  the  verru- 
cose area  become  free  from  their  attachment  to  the  inner  wall  and  float 
around  in  the  water.  The  smooth  area,  under  the  expansion  pressure 
exerted  as  the  inner  wall  swells,  cracks  and  fissures  until  it  becomes 
irr^ularly  verrucose,  approaching  the  conditions  found  on  the  normal 
verrucose  area  of  the  mature  spore.  The  process  of  Assuring  can  be 
watched  quite  easily.  The  experiment  at  least  suggests  the  manner  in 
which  a  t)^e  of  spore  sculpture  so  oddly  irr^^lar  could  arise. 

The  spore  wall  on  the  smooth  area  has  been  heretofore  considered  to 
be  thicker  in  section  than  the  verrucose  area.  Examination  of  complete 
sections  of  the  spores  shows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  in  occasional  instances  that  it  holds  true.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  thickness  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall 
to  the  outer  tip  of  any  given  tubercle  and  the  thickness  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  wall  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  smooth  area.  When  dealing 
with  whole  spores,  refraction  phenomena  increase  the  difficulties  in 
measuring  the  true  thickness  of  a  curving  wall  of  the  type  presented  in 
the  smooth  area  of  the  aeciospore  of  Cronartium  ribicola  and  may  account 
in  part  for  the  misinterpretation  of  the  actual  condition. 

GERMINATION  OP  .^CIOSPORES 

Germination  of  the  aeciospores  may  take  place  rapidly  under  favorable 
conditions,  but  as  Maire  (32)  aptly  puts  it  ''la  germination  des  ecidio- 
spores  "^  *  *  est  parfois  irks  capricietise,*'  The  work  of  Spaulding  and 
his  assistants  has  shown  that  spores  which  would  not  germinate  at  all  in 
hanging-drop  cultures,  on  a  water  film,  or  on  moist  filter  paper,  either  at 
room  temperature  or  in  the  ice  box,  or  at  room  temperature  after  cooling 
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in  the  ice  box,  were  perfectly  capable  of  producing  infection  on  species  of 
Ribes.  These  results  confirm  those  of  Klebatm  (23),  who  found  that 
aedospores  which  would  not  germinate  in  water  did  germinate  very 
rapidly  on  leaves  of  Ribes  spp.  and  only  less  rapidly  but  still  abundantly 
on  a  gelatinous  decoction  of  leaves  of  Ribes  spp.  These  experiments  sug- 
gest the  probabiUty  that  some  direct  chemotactic  stimulus  is  exerted 
by  the  leaves  of  Ribes  spp.  on  the  aedospores.  Klebahn  has  pointed 
out  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  faculty  for  germina- 
tion, as  determined  by  artificial  cultures,  and  the  faculty  for  infection. 
Spaulding  and  his  assistants  have  further  determined  that  aedospores 
frequently  germinate — even  then  only  a  relativdy  low  percentage  of 
fresh  spores  do  so — ^more  readily  after  cooling  in  the  ice  box  than  at  room 
temperature,  and  that  sometimes  they  have  to  remain  in  the  ice  box  to 
secure  germination.  Too  much  water  is  often  as  inimical  to  germination 
as  too  little.  A  single  spore  may  produce  one  to  several  germ  tubes 
(PI.  59,  A),  which  attain  considerable  growth  in  artificial  cultures. 
Where  the  germ  tube  passes  through  the  heavy  exospore  it  is  constricted 
as  shown  in  Plate  59,  B.  The  tubes  branch  fredy.  The  protoplasm  is 
densest  at  the  advancing  tips  of  the  hyphae. 

INFECTION    OF    RIBES    SPP.    AND    MYCELIUM    IN    THE    LEAP 

Whether  the  germ  tubes  have  the  power  to  pierce  the  upper  epidermis 
of  the  leaf  of  Ribes  spp.  or  must  alwa}^  come  to  rest  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion on  the  lower  epidermis  in  order  to  cause  infection  is  not  definitely 
known.  All  the  evidence  gathered  from  the  examination  of  artificially 
inoculated  leaves  points  to  the  conclusion  that  infection  occurs  normally 
as  a  result  of  the  germination  of  the  aedospore  on  the  lower  stuface  of  the 
leaf  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  germ  tube  through  a  stoma.  No 
evidence  dther  of  any  break  in  the  upper  or  lower  epidermal  cells,  or  of 
the  remnants  of  any  hyphsL  passing  through  them,  has  been  discovered. 
Furthermore,  the  mycelium  is  always  abundant  in  the  air  chambers 
adjacent  to  the  stomata,  even  in  very  young  infections,  and  occasional 
remnants  of  spores  and  hyphae  near  and  in  the  stomata  point  to  the 
stomata  as  the  avenue  of  infection. 

The  first  indication  of  infection  in  the  leaf  of  spedes  of  Ribes  is  often 
indicated  by  the  paling  of  the  infected  areas.  Sections  of  such  areas 
show  that  the  mycelium  has  spread  in  the  intercdlular  spaces  and  air 
chambers  of  the  mesophyll.  Haustoria  (PI.  59,  D)  enter  all  types  of  the 
leaf  cells,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  xylem  dements  of  the  bundles, 
although  they  are  comparativdy  rare  in  the  epidermal  cells.  The  ceDs 
of  the  mycelium  and  the  haustoria  are  binucleate  (PI.  59,  C,  D).  Gener- 
ally there  is  a  much  smaller  relative  amount  of  mycelium  in  the  leaf 
tissue  than  among  the  same  number  of  host  cdls  of  the  pine.  The  loose 
structure  of  the  mesophyll  allows  plenty  of  room  for  the  h3rphx  to  grow 
without  severe  crowding  of  the  host  cells.  In  fact,  the  hypbse  are  aggre- 
gated only  at  the  time  of  production  of  uredinia  or  tdia. 
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UREDINIA 

The  development  of  the  uredinium  is  illustrated  in  Plate  51,  A,  B,  and 
55,  A-C,  which  fonn  a  series  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  the  sorus  to  its  maturity.  When  the  uredinium  starts  to  form,  the 
fungus  cells  may  be  found  aggregated  in  groups  in  some  large  air  space, 
generally  near  a  stoma.  Certain  of  the  cells  in  each  group  become 
oriented  with  their  long  axis  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  epidermis, 
against  which  they  are  closely  appressed  (PI.  55,  A).  These  cells  are 
functionally  equivalent  to  the  basal  cells  of  the  mature  sorus,  in  that 
from  them  arise  the  cells  which  go  to  make  up  the  peridium,  and  the  first 
urediniospores.  The  first  division  of  any  one  of  the  vertically  elongated 
cells  results  in  the  formation  of  a  cell  which  adheres  to  its  neighboring 
homologous  cells  to  make  the  peridium  (PI.  55,  B,  a).  In  the  second 
division  the  first  urediniospore  initial  cell,  or  its  equivalent,  is  cut  off. 
This  divides  immediately  to  form  the  first  iwediniospore  and  stalk  cell 
or  their  equivalents.  The  position  of  the  cells  referred  to,  as  they  appear 
in  a  young  uredinium,  are  illustrated  in  Plate  55,  B,  in  which  a  is  the 
peridial  cell,  b  the  young  urediniospore  or  its  homolog,  c  the  stalk  cell 
or  its  homolog,  and  d  the  basal  cell.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  suggests  that  the  sorus  is  made  up  of  a  compact  aggre- 
^tion  of  vertical  rows  of  cells.  This  arrangement  is  temporary  for  the 
middle  region  of  the  sorus,  but  permanent  for  the  circumference  of  the 
sorus.  Plate  55,  B,  which  represents  a  median  section  from  a  yoimg 
uredinium,  can  be  duplicated  by  taking  sections  through  the  edge  of  any 
mature  sorus.  This  fact  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  any  discussion 
of  the  structure  of  the  uredinium. 

The  first  urediniospores  mature  in  the  middle  of  the  sorus  (PI.  51, 
B,  6).  Their  formation  and  method  of  growth  corresponds  cloeely  with 
the  production  of  normal  stalked  urediniospores  in  other  rusts.  To  re- 
peat the  process  suggested  above:  The  basal  cell  tmdergoes  division 
(PI.  55 »  C,  c;  59,  E-I).  The  upper  cell  is  the  urediniospore  initial  (PI. 
59,  J,  L) ;  the  lower  cell  is  potentially  the  equivalent  of  the  original  basal 
cell.  The  urediniospore  initial  now  divides  (PI.  59,  K,  L,  M)  to  form  a 
larger  upper  cell,  the  urediniospore,  and  a  smaller  lower  cell,  the  stalk 
cell  (PI.  51,  B,  b,  c;  55,  C,  d).  While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  layer 
of  cells  constituting  the  peridium  gradually  separates  from  the  imderly- 
ing  urediniospores  along  the  line  between  the  cells  marked  *'a"  and 
**b"  in  Plate  55,  A.  The  figures  in  Plate  51,  A  and  B,  represent  steps  in 
the  process  leading  up  to  conditions  shown  in  Plate  55,  C.  As  the  uredinio- 
spores grow,  the  peridium  (PI.  51,  A,  a;  B,  a)  is  forced  up  into  a  dome. 
The  individual  peridial  cells  lose  the  regular  shape  and  outline  shown  in 
Plate  59,  B,  a,  and  become  irregularly  compressed  or  obliquely  flattened. 
The  growing  urediniospores  develop  pressure  against  the  epidermal  cells, 
which  flattens  them  out  and  finally  causes  them  to  be  torn  apart  (Cf. 
PI.  51,  A,  B,  with  PI.  55,  C).  The  break  in  the  epidermis  frequently 
**— 19 2 
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comes  at  a  stoma,  sometimes  extending  from  one  stoma  to  another;  but 
the  break  in  the  peridium,  when  it  finally  occurs,  is  confined  more  or  less 
definitely  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Usually  the  peridial  cells  around  the 
break  are  irregularly  thickened  (PI.  55,  C).  The  orange-yellow  uredinio- 
spores  work  their  way  out  through  the  opening,  sticking  more  or  less 
closely  to  each  other  to  form  a  spore  crown  on  the  top  of  the  peridium. 
The  basal  cells  continue  to  cut  off  urediniospore  initials  by  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  that  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  primary  initials,  which  has 
been  described  above.  The  secondary  urediniospore  initial  may  be 
formed  alongside  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  first-formed  urediniospore 
before  the  latter  has  reached  maturity  (PI.  55,  C,  c;  59,  N).  The  second- 
ary initial  then  divides  to  form  a  urediniospore  and  stalk  cell,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  primary  initials.  Meanwhile  the  dtalk  cell  of  the  primary 
urediniospore  elongates,  withers,  and  goes  to  pieces.  While  no  moie 
than  two  spores  have  been  found  in  connection  with  a  single  basal  cell, 
each  basal  cell  must  frequently  give  rise  to  several  spores,  to  judge  from 
the  number  produced  in  a  single  sorus.  The  size  of  the  mature  spore 
(PI.  59,  P)  is  10  to  20  by  19  to  45  ii. 

The  spore-bearing  hosal  cells  are  confined  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
sorus.  In  figure  C  of  Plate  55  it  will  be  noted  that  on  either  side  of  the 
group  of  spores  there  is  a  group  of  parenchjntna-like  cells  {g)  made  up  of 
units  which  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  vertical  rows.  The  cells  of  any 
individual  row  of  four  cells  may  be  homolpgized  with  the  cells  lettered 
a,  b,  c,  and  d  in  figure  B  of  Plate  55.  This  parenchjntna-like  tissue  forms 
an  endrding  bank  of  cells  which  completdy  surrounds  the  mature  uredi- 
nium.  In  this  tissue  the  row  arrangement  of  the  cells  shown  in  figure  B 
persists,  although  the  cells  themsdves  lose  thdr  contents  and  become 
practically  dead  by  the  time  the  basal  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  sorus 
are  activdy  forming  urediniospores. 

The  uredinium  seems  to  be  limited  more  definitdy  than  dther  the 
pycnium  or  sedum  in  its  ability  to  extend  in  a  centrifugal  direction.  Its 
extent  is  predetermined,  much  more  exactly  than  in  the  case  of  the  two 
other  son,  by  the  amount  of  massed  mycelium  from  which  it  arises. 
Both  pycnia  and  aeda  originate  in  tissue  which  is  comparativdy  full  of 
mycelium  before  they  start  to  devdop.  In  the  leaf  of  spedes  of  Ribes 
there  is  rardy  any  massing  of  the  hjrphae  to  form  the  packed  mycelium  so 
common  in  the  pine  host,  and  the  leaf  cdls  are  oidy  occasionally  dis- 
torted except  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  uredinia  and  telia. 

GERMINATION  OP  THB  URBDINIOSPORBS 

Urediniospores  exhibit  the  same  irregularity  in  germinating  in  arti- 
ficial cultures  as  do  the  sedospores.  Even  when  they  are  dusted  over  the 
surface  of  young,  fresh,  moistened  leaves  and  placed  in  a  damp  chamber 
they  may  or  may  not  germinate  in  large  numbers.  On  a  water  film  they 
absorb  water  and  swell  considerably.    The  cytoplasm  becomes  vacuo- 
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late.  The  germ  tube  passes  through  the  exospore  without  the  aid  of  a 
germ  pore,  assuming  at  first  the  shape  of  a  more  or  less  swollen  vesicle 
(PI.  59,  Q).  This  lengthens  rapidly  into  the  young  germ  tube  (PL  59, 
R),  into  which  pass  the  contents  of  the  spore.  The  endochrome  and 
protoplasm  are  densest  at  the  tips  of  the  tube  and  in  its  branches.  Duff 
(r^)  has  shown  that  change  of  temperature  stimulates  the  urediniospores 
to  germinate  and  that  Ught,  especially  ultra-violet  light,  may  completely 
inhibit  germination.  This  action  of  light  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  spores  to  cause  infection  at  long  distances 
from  their  source.  All  the  evidence  at  hand  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  germ  tube  causes  infection  by  passing  through  the  stomata  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leases.  However,  the  tube  may  extend  some  dis- 
tance over  the  leaf  surface  before  actually  entering  a  stoma,  in  such  cases 
passing  directly  over  stomata  in  its  f>ath.  Urediniospores  may  retain 
their  viabiUty  for  some  weeks.  The  uredinium  is  the  repeating  sorus  in 
the  life  cycle  of  Cronartium  ribicola  (fig.  i),  and  the  spores  in  succeeding 
generations  infect  leaves  of  Ribes  spp.  until  late  summer. 

TELIA 

Telial  columns  arise  either  from  old  uredinia  or  as  entirely  new  and 
separate  entities.    They  appear  later  than  the  uredinia  and  are  more 
common  in  late  summer.    In  the  fall  they  are  usually  the  predominant 
spore  generation  present.    In  the  greenhouse  they  are  produced  through- 
out the  year.    On  a  given  infected  area  the  columns  may  occupy  the  cen- 
tral part  where  the  uredinia  were  first  produced,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
peripheral  r^on  bearing  the  most  recently  formed  uredinia.    The 
development  of  the  telial  column  is  the  same  whether  it  is  from  an  old 
uredinium  or  in  a  new  sorus  and,  as  the  latter  is  probably  the   most 
common  occurrence,  it  will  be  described.    The  massing  of  the  hjrphae, 
formation  of  the  peridium,  and  the  parenchyma-like  cells  which  surround 
the  spore-bearing  part  of  the  sorus,  and  the  orientation  of  the  basal  cells 
proceed  exactly  as  in  the  uredioium.    It  is  impossible  to  tell  very  young 
uredinia  and  telia  apart.    The  binucleate  basal  cells  undergo  division 
(PI.  59,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W)  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  uredinium, 
but  the  cells  cut  off  do  not  divide  as  in  the  other  sori  described.      Instead 
they  lengthen  out  and  become  teUospores.    Each  basal  cell  cuts  off  a 
vertical  row  of  spores  (PI.  52,  A,  B),  the  central  cells  of  the  sorus  pro- 
ducing spores  slightly  ahead  of  the  cells  at  the  periphery,  as  in  the 
sdum  and  uredinium.    As  the  spore  columns  lengthen,  the  peridium 
is  pushed  up  into  a  dome  (PI.  52,  A),  which  later  ruptiures  (PI.  52,  B) 
and  goes  to  pieces.    The  spores  lengthen  and  soon  reach  full  size,  at 
about  which  time  they  become  provided  with  a  substantial  wall  slightly 
thickened  at  the  upper  end  (PI.  57,  A,  B,  C).    The  first  spores  cut  off — 
those  at  the  tip  of  the  column — are  more  or  less  polyhedral  (PI.  52,  B; 
57,  A);  the  other  spores  are  typically  broad  spindle-shaped  (PI.  52,  D; 
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57,  B).  They  ustially  touch,  but  do  not  crowd  one  another.  Adjacent 
to  the  points  where  one  spore  abuts  on  its  neighbors  there  may  be  con- 
siderable space.  Cross  sections  of  the  columns  (PL  52,  E)  show  that 
the  spores  are  only  very  slightly  angular  as  a  result  of  mutual  pressure. 
Although  they  vary  widely,  normal  mature  teliospores  average  approxi- 
mately 16  by  42  M»  with  a  wall  about  2  m  thick.  They  are  uninucleate, 
as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  nuclei  which  are  normally  present 
in  the  yotmg  teliospores.  The  mature  telial  column  is  an  aggregation  of 
a  number  of  vertical  rows  of  mature  teliospores  (PI.  52,  C).  The  length 
and  diameter  of  the  columns  vary  greatly;  they  may  attain  a  length  of 
2  mm.  and  an  average  width  of  approximately  100  m*  They  are  usually 
curved  or  semispiraled,  a  result  apparently  pf  unequal  development 
of  the  spores  of  some  of  the  rows.  They  vary  from  almost  spherical 
to  irregular  ovoid  or  elliptical  in  cross  sections.  Occasionally  abortive, 
nondeveloped  spores  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  of  the  column 
(PI.  52,  C,  D).    Other  abnormalities  will  be  discussed  briefly  later. 

GSRMINATION  OP  TELIOSPORES  AND  PRODUCTION  OP  SPORmiA 

All  of  the  spores  in  the  telial  column  may  germinate  tn  situ  (PL  56,  C). 
The  exospore  pushes  out  at  some  point  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  papilla, 
which  ruptures  and  allows  the  extrusion  of  a  stout  germ  tube — the 
young  basidium  or  promycelium  (PI.  57,  D).  This  reaches  its  full  size 
in  a  few  hours  and  then  becomes  divided  into  five  cells  (PL  57,  R) 
From  each  of  the  four  upper  cells  arises  a  stout  sterigma,  on  the  tip  of 
which  the sporidium  swells  to  its  full  size  (PL  57,  S-V).  When  abstricted, 
the  sporidium  is  almost  exactly  spherical,  measuring  approximately  8  to 
10  M  in  diameter.  At  one  point  on  the  thin  wall  is  a  tiny  papilla-like 
swelling,  which  marks  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  sterigma  (PL  57, 
AA,  EE,  GG). 

The  germ  tubes  from  the  spores  in  the  middle  of  the  column  work 
their  way  out  through  the  intersporal  spaces  and  then  develop  in  the 
manner  described  above.  If  the  teliospores  germinate  under  wat^ , 
the  germ  tube  lengthens  out  into  a  narrowly  spiraled  or  twisted  hypha; 
in  other  words,  promycelia  do  not  develop  unless  they  have  access  to  the 
air.  The  color  of  the  germinating  column,  a  very  pale  pink,  gives  a 
distinctly  characteristic  appearance  to  the  fungus  at  this  stage. 

GERMINAnON  OP  SPORIDIA 

The  sporidia  germinate  in  artificial  culture  by  sprouting  relatively  stout 
germ  tubes  (PL  57,  X,  Y,  Z,  BB)  which  probably  continue  growth  in  the 
normal  fashion  under  favorable  environment.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  short  germ  tube  swells  at  its  tip  on  reaching  a  length  of  several  mi- 
crons and  the  swelling  becomes  a  secondary  sporidium,  apparently  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  primary  one  (PL  57,  CC,  DD).  Sappin-Troufify  (51) 
has  figured  the  same  phenomenon  for  the  sporidia  of  CronarHum  ftacddum 
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Alb.  and  Schwein.  on  Peonia  officinalis.    It  is  apparently  a  common 

occurrence.    Just  how  the  sporidia  reach  the  pine  is  not  known,  but  it 

may  be  assumed  that  they  are  usually  air  borne.    Infection  of  the  pine 

host  follows  their  germination  under  favorable  circumstances  on  yotmg 

pine  shoots. 

CYTOLOGY 

PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATION 

Our  knowledge  of  the  cytology  of  the  genus  Cronartium  is  very  frag- 
mentary;  in  fact,  no  reference  has  been  found  to  the  nuclear  phenomena 
accompan3dng  the  formation  of  any  bark-inhabiting  sedum  of  this  group. 
Poirault  and  Radborski  (44)  figure  silhouettes  of  the  nuclear  division, 
as  they  interpreted  it  in  the  formation  of  the  sedospores  of  the  form  known 
to  them  as  Peridermium  pini  adcolum}  Sappin-Trouffy  (ji)  gives  a  fair 
diagram  of  this  adcolous  type  of  aedum  and  the  nudear  division  at  its 
base.  His  diagram  of  the  telial  column  of  Cronartium  flacddum  indicates 
the  phenomena  accompanying  the  production  of  teUospores,  though  the 
figures  are  too  minute  to  be  more  than  suggestions  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions. He  regards  the  processes  as  dosely  similar  to  the  nuclear  phe- 
nomena in  other  rusts,  in  which  he  is  quite  correct.  Aside  from  the  work 
of  these  authors,  nothing  beyond  inddental  mention  of  the  cytology  of 
the  genus  Cronartium  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  an  extended  resum^  of  the  work  of  pre- 
vious investigators  on  the  cytology  of  the  rusts,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent reviews  which  have  been  published  by  Blackman  (2),  Christman 
(4f  5»  ^)»  Fromme  (14, 15),  Maire  (32),  Guilliermond  (j6),  and  Ramsbot- 
tom  (46).  Moreau  (j6,  57,  39)  revives  the  older  view  that  there  are  but 
two  chromosomes  in  the  rust  nudeus,  which  hardly  seems  tenable,  and 
establishes  the  presence  of  centrosomes  in  the  resting  nudei  (36).  This 
subject  will  recdve  further  consideration  later.  Fromme's  (i^)  recent 
paper  on  the  morphology  and  c)rtology  of  the  aedum  dears  up  the  matter 
of  the  formation  of  the  deeper  seated  sori  and  establishes  the  similarity 
of  spore  formation  in  the  caeoma  and  sedum.  The  life  history  of  a  com- 
plete rust  is  divided  into  two  stages:  the  gametophyte,  with  uninucleate 
cells,  and  the  sporoph)rte,  with  binudeate  cdls.  The  gametophyte  be- 
gins with  the  reduction  division,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  promycelium 
and  continues  up  to  the  fusion  of  the  gamete  cdls  at  the  base  of  the  aedum, 
which  initiates  the  dikaryon.  The  sporophyte  begins  with  the  inception 
of  the  dikaryon  and  continues  up  to  the  reduction  division,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, in  the  promycelium.  The  assodation  of  the  nudd  in  the  basal 
cdls  of  the  aedum  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  true  fertilization, 
and  the  fusion  of  the  two  nudei  in  the  young  teliospore  as  the  completion 
of  the  process  necessary  for  a  mixing  of  the  chromatin  dements  previous 
to  reduction  (31) .  The  nudear  divisions  are  true  mitotic  divisions,  accom- 


1  Vuillemin  {62)  also  reports  some  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  sedospore  formation  in  Peridtrmium 
pini* 
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panied  by  centrosomes  or  their  equivalent,  true  spindles,  and  chromo- 
somes. The  character  of  the  latter  is  still  unsettled.  In  the  dikaryon 
both  nuclei  divide  simultaneously  in  conjugate  division. 

The  chief  differences  of  opinion  have  been  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  two  cells  which  fuse  to  form  the  basal  cells  and  in  r^^d  to  the  sterile 
cells.  Blackman  (2)  held  that  the  two  basal  cells  were  unequal,  either 
in  size  or  time  of  development,  and  that  one,  the  larger,  received  the 
nucleus  of  the  other,  the  smaller,  by  a  process  of  nuclear  migration 
through  a  comparatively  small  pore.  After  Christman's  paper  {4) 
announcing  the  fusion  of  two  equal  cells  by  the  complete  absorpdon  of 
their  appressed  walls,  Blackman  and  Fraser  (j)  investigated  a  number 
of  forms  and  stated  that  the  dikaryon  might  arise  (a)  through  the  process 
of  nuclear  migration  from  one  cell  to  another,  as  Blackman  first  re- 
ported, or  (b)  by  a  similar  nuclear  migration  from  one  v^etative  cdQ  to 
another  below  the  fertile  layer,  or  (c)  by  the  pnxxss  described  by  Christ- 
man.  Most  of  the  evidence  since  brought  to  view  has  supported  Christ- 
man's  theory.  Olive  (41)  has  pointed  out  that  the  manner  of  fusbn  is 
not  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  conjugating  cdls  are  not 
definitely  organized  as  male  and  female  organs;  for  the  essential  result 
of  the  fusion  is  the  establishment  of  a  dikaryon  by  the  association  of  two 
nuclei  and  their  accompanying  cytoplasm,  r^;ardless  of  their  individaal 
origin. 

The  sterile  cells  cut  off  from  the  fertile  cells  before  fusion  have  been 
r^;arded  as  homologous  to  the  trichogyne  of  the  Florideae  (2);  as 
buffer  cells  which  protect  the  developing  basal  cells  below  (75,  41);  or 
as  degenerate  female  gametes,  which  once  were  fertilized  by  the  now 
nonfunctional  pycniospores.  According  to  this  last  theory,  advanced 
by  Moreau  (40),  the  cells  as  a  group  constitute  a  preaedum  (^eecide)  and 
the  individuals  preaedospores  (preecidiospores).  Fromme  (13)  has  shown 
that  the  number  of  sterile  cells  varies  considerably  in  different  species 
and  suggests  that  they  are  formed  in  response  to  the  general  conditi(»is 
of  environment  under  which  the  partictdar  sorus  happens  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

In  the  following  presentation  of  the  cytological  details  in  Cronartkm 
ribicola  the  fusion  nucleus  in  the  mature  teliospore  will  be  taken  as  the 
starting  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  sti^e  in  the  nuclear  history  of  the 
gametophyte  generation.  The  nuclear  processes  accompanying  the 
production  of  the  different  spore  forms  can  then  be  described  in  logical 
cytological  sequence  and  at  the  same  time  in  chronological  order. 

NUCLEAR    PHENOMENA    IN    FORMATION    OF    PROMYCEUUM    AND   PRODUC- 
TION OF  SPORIDIA 

With  the  germination  of  the  teliospores  the  morphological  history  of 
the  gametophyte  may  be  said  to  begin.  Coincident  with  this  germina- 
tion,  changes  occur  in  the  fusion  nucleus.    As  the  piomycelimn  readies 
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its  full  size  the  fusion  nudeus,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  nuclei  in 
the  young  teliospore,  migrates  from  the  teliospore  into  the  promycelium 
and  starts  to  divide  (PI.  57,  E).  The  membrane  becomes  irregular  and 
disappears  (PI.  57,  P)  at  the  same  time  that  the  chromatin'granules  increase 
in  size.  These  granules  become  longer  and  more  deeply-staining  units, 
which  form  a  tangled  mass  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  fusion  nucleus 
when  it  moved  out  into  the  promycelium  (PI.  57,  G).  A  definite  spindle, 
with  centrosomes  at  the  poles,  then  develops.  At  the  middle  of  the 
spindle  the  chromatin  tangle  becomes  arranged  in  an  equivalent  of  the 
equatorial  plate  stage.  In  the  next  stages  the  chromatin  is  in  the  form 
of  separate  units  (PI.  57,  H,  I),  which  can  be  clearly  seen  under  favorable 
conditions  and  proper  differentiation.  Plate  57,  I,  shows  16  such  units 
which  apparently  are  equivalent  to  distinct  chromosomes.  They  sepa- 
rate into  two  groups,  and  the  elements  of  the  groups  migrate  along  the 
spindle  to  the  corresponding  poles  (PI.  57,  J,  K).  Radiations  from  the 
region  of  the  centrosomes  are  present,  but  not  easily  stained  during 
metaphase  (PI.  57,  I),  and  quite  long  and  prominent  throughout  ana- 
phase (Pi.  57,  K)  and  at  telophase  (PI.  57,  L,  M).  They  seem  to  be  due 
to  cytoplasmic  condensation  rather  than  of  the  nature  of  true  astral 
Tsys.  The  two  chromatin  groups  in  late  anaphase  are  condensed  into 
irregularly  lobed  masses  (PI.  57,  L,  M)  at  the  ends  of  a  more  or  less 
curved  strand  of  suspensbn  fibers,  recalling  Blackman's  figure  31, 
Plate  21,  (2).  The  suspension  fibers  disappear,  the  daughter  nudei 
reorganize  around  the  chromatin  groups  as  centers,  and  a  wall  divides 
the  young  promycelium  into  two  cells  (PI.  57,  N).  A  second  division 
follows  immediatdy  (PI.  57,  O,  P,  Q).  The  two  pairs  of  granddaughter 
nudei  thus  formed  are  then  separated  by  cross  walls  (PI.  57,  R),  and  the 
4-celled  promycelium  completed.  As  a  rule,  the  empty  basal  portion  of 
the  promycelium  is  also  cut  off  by  a  wall,  so  that  the  promycelium  really 
has  five  cells,  four  active  and  one,  the  stalk,  practically  dead.  Bach 
nudeus  is  rdativdy  small,  with  a  definite  nudeolus  and  a  minute  centro- 
some.    The  cont^ts  take  the  form  of  a  fine  granular  network. 

From  each  of  the  four  active  cells  of  the  promycelium  a  stout  sterigma 
is  protruded  (PI.  57,  S),  on  which  a  single  spherical  sporidium  is  formed 
(PI.  57 f  V).  The  nudeus  of  the  cdl  migrates  through  the  sterigma 
(Pi.  57,  U),  taking  on  an  irregular  shape  during  the  process,  and  tiien 
rounds  up  into  its  normal  form  (PI.  57,  AA).  The  division  of  this  nudeus 
to  form  a  binudeate  sporidium  (PI.  57,  GG)  is  quite  common,  and  the 
karyokinetic  figures  are  particularly  striking.  Early  and  late  anaphase 
stages  are  represented  in  figures  EE  and  FF,  Plate  57.  The  nudear 
behavior  in  the  formation  of  secondary  sporidia  was  not  followed.  In 
germinating  sporidia  the  nudeus  probably  migrates  into  the  germ  tube 
and  there  divides,  although  the  figures  of  this  process  were  indefinite 
and  unsatisfactory.  Figure  BB  of  Plate  57  illustrates  a  common  con- 
dition which  indicates  that  the  nudeus  is  preparing  to  divide,  at  the  same 
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time  moving  toward  the  genn  tube.  At  present  no  data  can  be  given  on 
the  yomig  mycelium  from  the  tminudeate  or  binudeate  sporidia,  and 
this  comparison  must  remain  impractical  until  the  process  of  sporidial 
germination  and  infection  of  the  pine  can  be  more  closely  followed. 

NUCLEAR    PHENOMENA    IN    VEGETATIVE    MYCELIUM    IN    PINUS    STROBUS 

The  uninucleate  mycelium  produced  in  the  bark  of  Pintis  strobus 
following  infection  by  the  sporidia  has  already  been  described.  The 
nuclei  are  completely  organized,  with  a  definite  nucleolus,  chromatin 
network,  and  membrane  (PI.  57,  HH,  II).  The  chromatin  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  definitely  centered  on  one  point  on  the  nuclear  membrane 
where  the  centrosome  is  located.  This  condition  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  chromatin  elements  of  the  nucleus  will  be  referred  to  as  polarization, 
and  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  its  appearance  in  other  stages 
in  the  cytological  cyde.  Few  cases  of  v^;etative  division  have  been 
observed  in  the  vegetative  cells,  but  the  stages  of  the  process  which  have 
been  seen  indicate  that  there  is  a  typical  rust  spindle  and  that  the  divi- 
sion is  comparable  to  the  vegetative  divisions  described  by  Olive  (41). 

NUCLEAR  PHENOMENA  IN   PYCNIUM 

The  nudd  in  the  pseudoparenchyma  layer  from  which  the  short 
branches  bearing  the  pycnial  sporophores  arise  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  the  v^etative  mycelium  in  shape,  size,  and  organization,  but  they  are 
colored  more  intensdy  with  hematoxylin  and  the  violet  of  Flemming's 
triple  stain.  The  nudeus  of  the  pycnial  sporophore  is  rdativdy  large 
for  the  size  <rf  the  sporophore  (PI.  58,  A).  In  its  resting  state  the  chroma- 
tin is  scattered  throughout  the  whole  nudeus  in  minute  granules,  which 
are  rather  difficult  to  stain  clearly.  Bach  nudeus  has  a  definite  centro- 
some indicated  by  the  local  condensation  of  the  chromatin  (PI.  58,  A,  a). 
The  pycniospore  (PI.  58,  A,  6),  which  swells  to  its  full  size  on  the  tip  of 
the  sporophore,  recdves  one  of  the  daughter  nudd  resulting  from  the 
division  of  the  sporophore  nudeus  (Pi.  58,  A,  d).  The  exact  details  of 
the  process  were  not  definitdy  followed,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  pycniospores  and  the  narrow  passage  from  sporophore  to  spore.  The 
mature  subpyriform  pycniospore  has  the  typical  structure  of  correspond- 
ing forms  in  other  genera  of  the  rusts.  A  rdativdy  large  nudeus  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  amount  of  c5^oplasra  (PI.  58,  A,'  b). 

NUCLEAR  PHENOMENA  IN  ^ECIUM 

In  the  layer  of  fertile  cdls  and  in  the  mycelium  bdow  this  layer  the 
nucld  are  somewhat  larger  (PI.  58,  H)  and  more  readily  stainable  than 
those  of  the  deeper  vegetative  mycdiura  (PI.  57,  HH).  All  the  nudd 
in  this  region  of  the  layer  and  bdow  it  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  polariza- 
tion, although  the  fact  may  not  be  evident  unless  the  profile  view  can  be 
seen.    The  same  condition  persists  in  all  other  nudd  in  or  near  the  van- 
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ous  son.  Above  the  fertile  layer  a  series  of  cells,  the  sterile  cells 
(PI.  58,  G),  £m:anged  in  more  or  less  definite  vertical  rows,  are  cut  ofif 
(Cf.  PI.  54,  B,  sc).  Fromme  (14)  finds  that  the  sterile  cells  in  Melamp- 
sora  lint  (DC.)  Tul.  arise  from  the  division  of  the  first  sterile  cells; 
Moreau  (40)  states  that  in  Phragmidium  subcortictum  they  are  formed  by 
the  division  of  the  cells  in  the  fertile  layers.  In  Cronartium  ribicola  they 
seem  to  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  fertile  layer  (PI.  58,  F),  but  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  sterile  cells  themselves  also  divide  occasionally. 
Kach  row  contains  from  6  to  12  cells,  whose  contents  d^enerate  as  the 
aedospores  mature.  The  pressure  of  the  peridium  and  the  lengthening 
sedospore  chains  flatten  the  whole  tissue  of  sterile  cells  against  the 
overlying  cortex  cells. 

CELL  FUSION  TO  FORM  BASAL  CELLS 

Fusion  normally  occurs  between  two  adjacent  cells  of  the  fertile  layer, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  at  the  same  level  (PI.  58,  I,  J).  The  walls 
between  the  fusing  cells  appear  to  dissolve,  leaving  one  laige  cell  where 
there  had  been  two.  The  basal  cell  thus  formed  is  the  initial  cell  of 
the  dikaryon.  The  nuclei  are  comparatively  large  (cf.  fig.  G  and  I^ 
PI.  58).  They  exhibit  the  polarization  phenomena  referred  to  above, 
but  their  content  is  less  easily  stainable  than  in  the  vegetative  nuclei 
below  the  fertile  layer  (cf.  fig.  H  and  I,  PI.  58),  for  at  times  the  space 
between  the  nucleolus  and  the  membrane  seems  almost  empty  (PI.  58, 
Y,  a).  When  the  nuclei  are  located  in  dense  cytoplasm  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  basal  cell,  the  lower  end  may  be  occupied  by  one  or  more 
large  vacuoles  (PI.  58,  Q).  When  fusion  of  more  than  two  cells  occurs, 
the  nuclei  usually  are  more  irregularly  placed  (PI.  58,  K,  L).  The  nuclei 
in  these  compound  basal  cells  and  in  the  multiple  fusion  cells  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  normal  binucleate  cell. 

THE  CONJUGATE  DIVISION  IN  THE  BASAL  CELLS 

The  division  of  one  of  the  nuclei  of  the  basal  cell  will  be  described,  it 
being  understood  that  the  companion  nucleus  undergoes  the  same 
changes  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  that  the  division  process  is  a  conjugate 
division  typical  of  the  rusts.  On  the  nuclear  membrane  is  a  body  which 
stains  deeply  with  hematoxylin — the  centrosome  (PI.  58, 1).  From  it  in 
most  cases  there  run  strands  of  chromatin  which  are  more  dense  than  the 
other  chromatin  elements  of  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  increases  in  size  and 
the  membrane  bulges,  except  at  the  points  where  the  chromatin  strands 
touch  it  (PI.  58,  Y,  a).  At  this  stage  the  membrane  becomes  very  thin 
and  then  disappears,  fading  first  on  the  side  away  from  the  centrosome 
(PL  58,  M,  a).  Meanwhile  the  chromatin  elements  group  around  or  at 
one  side  of  the  nucleolus.  Fine  suspensors  appear  to  connect  the  centro- 
some and  the  condensing  chromatin  mass.  In  the  left  nucleus  in  PI.  58, 
M,  a,  the  centrosome  appears  to  have  divided  into  two.    Coincident  with 
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the  disappearance  of  the  nuclear  membrane  the  nucleolus  is  cast  out 
(PI.  58,  N),  after  which  it  migrates  off  to  some  distance  from  the  chromatin 
mass.  A  true  spindle  is  then  formed  at  the  two  ends  of  which  are  located 
the  centrosomes  (PI.  58,  O,  P).  The  original  centrosome  was  not  seen  to 
divide,  but  the  conformation  of  the  spindle  in  some  early  stages  suggests 
the  division  of  the  centrosome  to  form  two,  which  move  apart  and 
become  oriented  as  the  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle.  The  chromatin 
now  appears  in  deeply  stained  sections  as  a  convoluted  dark  mass  at  the 
middle  of  the  spindle  (PI.  58,  O).  With  better  differentiation  this  mass 
resolves  itself  into  a  jtunble  of  more  or  less  rounded  units,  the  chromo- 
somes (PI.  58,  P).  This  stage  corresponds  to  the  equatorial  plate  stage 
of  the  metaphase.  The  chromosomes  are  now  seen  to  separate  and  move 
toward  the  poles  (PI.  58,  Q-S) ;  they  seem  to  flow  along  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spindle  rather  than  to  be  drawn  definitely  apart  by  attraction 
fibers.  Unless  very  carefully  differentiated,  the  chromatin  at  this  stage 
may  appear  to  be  a  single  knotted  thread  reaching  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  chromosomes,  however,  do  not  fuse  into  one  mass,  but,  as  can  be 
seen  in  favorable  preparations,  remain  as  separate  units  (PI.  58,  R).  As 
they  approach  the  poles  the  chromosomes  apparently  arrange  themselves 
into  two  groups  (PI.  58,  T)  for  each  pole.  The  division  of  the  centro- 
somes before  the  daughter  nuclei  are  reorganized  may  explain  the  locus 
of  the  two  groups,  as  suggested  by  Olive  (41).  At  this  late  stage  of 
anaphase  the  whole  figure  may  resemble  the  silhouette  dumbbell  figures 
by  earlier  investigators  of  the  subject.  The  two  groups  at  each  pole  now 
become  condensed  to  two  deeply  staining  masses  (PI.  58,  U).  Fibrous 
cormections  between  the  daughter  groups  may  still  remain  visible.  The 
cast-out  nucleolus  has  persisted  in  the  cytoplasm  up  to  this  time,  slowly 
becoming  less  dense  and  often  decreasing  in  size,  while  the  process 
described  above  has  been  taking  place,  but  as  the  last  spindle  fibers 
disappear  and  the  daughter  nuclei  begin  to  become  reorganized  it  fades 
away,  completely  absorbed  by  the  cytoplasm.  The  companion  nucleus 
of  the  dikaryon,  having  divided  simultaneously  with  the  one  described, 
has  by  this  time  given  rise  to  two  other  daughter  nuclei.  The  four  reor- 
ganizing nuclei  now  move  apart,  two  and  two,  the  sister  nuclei  separating 
and  moving  in  opposite  directions.  A  wall  now  forms  (PL  58,  V,  a), 
separating  the  upper  pair  from  the  lower,  forming  the  seciospore  initial 
and,  below  it,  a  new  basal  cell  (PI.  58,  M),  potentially  equivalent  to  the 
primary  basal  cell. 

STBPS  IK  FORMATION  OF  iSaOSPOES  CHAIN 

Division  of  the  dikaryon  in  the  seciospore  initial  follows  the  same 
process  as  that  in  the  basal  cell  (PI.  58,  W,  M,  6,  X).  The  wall  which 
forms  between  the  two  pairs  of  nuclei  divides  the  original  initial  cell  into 
two  parts,  an  upper  cell  which  is  the  aedospore  and  a  lower,  which  is  the 
intercalary  cell  (PI.  58,  Y,  d,  c).    Repeated  division  of  fihe  basal  cell  and 
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sedospore  initials  gives  rise  to  a  row  of  alternating  aedospores  and  intercalary 
cells  (PI.  58,  Y),  as  has  been  stated  in  the  description  of  aeciospore  forma- 
tion elsewhere  in  this  paper.  The  nuclei  of  the  aedospores  soon  become 
completdy  reorganized  (PI.  59,  AA)  and  typical  of  the  dikaryon  in  all  its 
stages,  but  the  nudd  of  the  intercalary  cdls  slowly  degenerate  and  dis- 
appear. A  centrosome,  the  center  for  the  polarization  phenomena  pre- 
viously mentioned,  can  be  differentiated  by  proper  staining  on  the  men- 
brane  of  each  nudeus. 

NUCLEAR   PHENOMENA   IN   UREDINIUM 

The  mycelium  in  leaves  of  spedes  of  Ribes  has  already  been  described. 
The  nudd  at  this  stage  of  the  dikaryon  are  only  slightly  less  in  diameter 
than  that  of  the  h3rph8e,  and  they  are  therefore  somewhat  separated — 
not  side  by  side  as  in  the  dements  of  the  aedospore  chain  (PI.  59,  C). 
They  do  approach  each  other  in  the  larger  cells  at  the  base  of  theuredinium 
and  undergo  conjugate  division  by  a  process  apparently  identical  (PI.  59, 
E-I)  to  that  described  for  the  basal  cell  and  aedspore  initial  of  the  aedum. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  division  in  the  urediniospore  initial  (PI.  59, 
J-M,  N,  6).  The  wall  formed  between  the  two  pairs  of  daughter  nudd 
divides  the  initial  into  an  upper,  larger  cell,  the  young  urediniospore,  and 
a  lower,  smaller  cell,  the  young  stalk  cell,  which  rapidly  dongates.  The 
nudd  in  the  spore  become  organized  similarly  to  those  of  the  aeciospore 
(PL  58,  AA),  while  the  stalk  nudd  slowly  degenerate  (PI.  59,  N).  The 
second  and  subsequent  conjugate  divisions  in  the  basal  cell  (PI.  59, 0)  are 
similar  to  the  primary  division,  but  the  nudd  often  are  not  so  definitdy 
placed  side  by  side,  an  irregularity  probably  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
cytoplasm  flowing  into  the  second  urediniospore  initial  to  pull  one  of  the 
nudd  along  with  it.  As  a  rule,  both  in  the  basal  cell  of  the  aedal  diain 
and  in  the  basal  cell  of  the  uredinium  at  the  time  of  the  primary  division, 
the  nudd,  though  they  may  commence  to  divide  when  located  at  different 
leveb  in  the  cell,  become  arranged  side  by  side  at  metaphase.  In  the 
second  division  of  the  urediniospore  basal  cell  this  orientation  may  not 
take  place,  so  that  at  tdephase  one  of  the  daughter  nudd  may  be  wdl 
up  in  the  new  urediniospore  initial  and  its  companion  just  passing  into  it; 
but  on  reorganization  after  the  initial  is  cut  off  from  the  basal  cell,  the 
two  nudd  take  a  position  side  by  side  in  the  typical  manner.  Thdr 
division  and  the  subsequent  cutting  off  of  the  stalk  cell  by  a  wall  give  rise 
to  a  second  urediniospore.  This  process  may  be  repeated  several  times, 
for  the  basal  cdl  seems  to  retain  its  powers  of  division  until  the  sorus 
dries  up. 

NUCLEAR  PHENOMENA   IN  TEUUM 

The  telia  are  borne  on  the  same  mycelium  that  gives  rise  to  uredinia. 
By  an  exactly  similar  process  of  conjugate  division  (PI.  59,  S-W)  a  ceH 
is  cut  off  from  the  basal  cell  of  one  of  the  telial  unit  columns:  but  this 
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cell  does  not  divide  again,  being  in  itself  the  young  teliospote  (PI.  59,  X). 
The  two  nuclei  appear  to  become  fully  reorganized  (PI.  59,  Y).  They 
then  fuse  immediately  to  produce  the  single  large  nucleus  of  the  mature 
teliospore,  during  which  process  the  nuclear  membranes  are  absorbed  at  the 
points  of  contact,  so  that  the  nuclear  contents  are  free  to  mix  (PI.  59,  Z). 
The  fusing  contents  round  up  and  become  surrounded  by  the  reorganizing 
membrane.  In  Plate  59,  Z,  the  two  centrosomes  and  the  two  nucleoli  are 
still  visible.  The  process  of  the  fusion  of  the  latter  was  not  observed. 
The  fusion  nucleus  increases  in  size  in  a  remarkable  manner  immediately 
after  the  union  of  the  two  contributing  nuclei;  and  the  enlargement  may 
continue  until  the  volume  of  the  fusion  nucleus  is  as  much  as  four  times 
the  combined  volumes  of  the  two  contributing  nuclei.  Its  diameter  at 
the  time  of  maximum  enlargement  nearly  equals  the  diameter  of  the 
teUospore.  The  chromatin  at  this  stage  stains  very  heavily  and  appears 
to  be  condensed  into  a  heavy  irr^^ular  spireme-like  structure,  in  which 
the  individual  strands  are  frequently  knotted  (PI.  59,  AA).  Holden  and 
Harper  (21),  in  discussing  the  fusion  nucleus  in  the  teliospore  of  CcUo- 
sporiutn  sonckirorvensis  Lev.  (C.  sdidaginis  (Schw.)  Thum.?),  present 
evidence  that  the  heavy  skein  breaks  up  into  long  pieces,  which  later  split 
longitudinally  into  finer  threadlike  units.  In  Cronartivm  ribicola  there 
certainly  occurs  a  marked  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  chromatin 
threads,  but  no  process  which  could  be  interpreted  as  actual  splitting  was 
clearly  seen.  As  the  chromatin  becomes  more  finely  drawn  it  contracts 
into  a  more  compact  tangle,  the  nucleus  shrinking  meanwhile  (Pi.  59,  BB)» 
and  finally  splits  into  granules  (PI.  59,  CC).  The  nucleus  at  this  stage  is 
nearly  spherical;  the  nucleolus  is  rather  small,  and  is  generally  located 
near  the  membrane.  The  centrosome  could  not  be  differentiated  in  the 
fusion  nucleus  with  any  stain.  So  far  as  could  be  determined  by  careful 
examination,  it  does  not  reappear  imtil  the  primary  division  in  the 
piomyceUum  and  in  the  resting  nuclei  of  the  promycelium. 

DISCUSSION   OF  CYTOU>GICAI<   PHENOMENA 

The  nuclear  phenomena  accompanying  cell  fusion  and  spore  produc- 
tion in  Cronariium  ribicola  clearly  confirm  the  views  generally  held  in 
regard  to  rust  cytology.  Fusion  of  the  gamete  cells  in  pairs  in  the  bark- 
inhabitating  aedum  parallels  closely  similar  phenomena  in  other  types  of 
aecia  and  analogous  sori,  while  multicellular  fusion  is  perhaps  much  more 
common  than  in  other  forms  investigated.  Fromme  (14)  has  caU^ 
attention  to  triple-cell  fusions  and  the  fact  that  cells  below  the  fertile 
layer  often  contribute  to  the  multinucleate  fusion  cells  of  Melampsora 
lini.  The  behavior  of  the  fusion  cells  in  C.  ribicola  shows  that  cells  below 
those  of  the  fertile  layer  are  potential  gametes.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  multiple  fusions  observed  are  regular  occurrences  in  aeda  of  all  si^es 
and  shapes,  whether  on  roots  or  steims.    Dittschlag  (ii)  apd  HofEin^ 
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(20)  both  figure  two  aeciospore  chains  rising  from  a  large  basal  cell  in 
Puccinia  falcaruB  and  EndophyUum  semperviid,  respectively,  and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  aeciospore  chains  often  arise  in  like  manner  in  C. 
ribicola.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  compare  the  multiple  fusion 
cells  to  the  central  placental  cells  reported  by  Richards  (49).  Inasmuch 
as  the  elements  of  the  seciospore  chains  are  generally  binucleate,  the 
number  of  polynucleate  spores  being  relatively  small,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  either  the  extra  nuclei  so  cotamon  ih  tlie  basal  cells  degen- 
erate or  the  complex  basal  cell  gives  off  more  than  one  binucleate  spore 
chain. 

The  constant  similarity  in  the  process  of  congugate  division  in  the 
basal  cells  of  the  aedum,  uredinium,  and  telium  suggests  a  definite  stabil- 
ity of  the  nuclei  of  the  dikaryon  throughout  its  existence.  The  presence  of 
the  centrosome  in  the  resting  and  dividing  nuclei  adds  confirmation  to 
the  reports  of  this  structure  in  rust  nuclei  as  given  by  other  writers. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite  statement  from  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  process,  it  seems  perfectly  evident  that  the  centrosomes  at 
each  pole  may  divide,  thus  forming  two  lod  for  the  chromatin  groups 
approaching  the  poles — cf.  Olive's  figures  5,  a,  and  10,  Plate  22  (41), 
The  theory  that  these  two  groups  of  chromatin  represent  two  simple 
chromosomes,  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  apparently  accepted 
by  Mme.  Moreau,  does  not  appear  tenable,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  these 
chromosomes  are  compound  and  that  they  break  up  into  their  com- 
ponents at  metaphase  and  reunite  at  telophase.  The  observations  of 
Holden  and  Harper  (21),  Blackman  (2),  Christman  (4),  and  Olive  (41) 
and  the  evidence  presented  in  this  paper  establish  the  presence  of 
more  than  two  chromosomes  or  chromosome  equivalents,  possibly  eight 
being  the  haploid  number.  Moreau 's  (jj)  figures  indicate  that  her 
preparations  were  apparently  not  sufficiently  differentiated  to  show  all 
the  details  in  the  chromatin  masses. 

The  polarization  of  the  nuclei,  so  evident  in  nearly  all  of  the  resting 
stages,  recalls  the  condition  illustrated  in  Olive's  figure  8,  Plate  22  (41). 
The  arrangement  of  the  chromatin  with  a  point  on  the  membrane  as  a 
locus  for  the  convergence  of  the  strands  is  not  due  to  fixation ;  for  it  is  a 
constant  phenomenon  in  nuclei  killed  and  fixed  under  different  condi- 
tions and  with  different  reagents.  The  centrosome  is  apparently  the 
center  of  attraction.  Harper  (iS)  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
similar  phenomena  in  the  Er)^ipheae.  He  has  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  nuclei  of  these  ascomycetes  exhibit  a  definite  regu- 
larity and  stability  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chromatin 
strands  and  the  polarization  throughout  the  cytological  chainges  which 
he  observed.  He  believes  the  chromosomes  retain  their  individuality 
to  a  marked  degree  in  all  the  nuclear  processes.  The  observations  on 
the  nuclear  structure  in  Cronariium  ribicola  herein  presented  suggests  that 
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perhaps  the  ooncfitions  in  the  rust  nucleus  approach  more  nearly  than  has 
been  supposed  the  conditions  in  the  Ascomycetes  and  other  fungi. 
The  process  of  nuclear  fusion  in  the  young  teliospore  is  comparable 
to  the  same  process  in  other  rusts.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  this  fusion  is  the  completion  of  the  process,  initiated  at  the  time 
of  cell  fusion  to  form  the  dikaryon,  whidh  takes  the  place  of  normal 
fertilization,  and  that  the  actual  fusing  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  mixing  of  the  chromatin  elements  and  the  subsequent  reduction 
division,  as  suggested  by  Maire  (51)  and  others.  Certainly  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  nucleus  after  fusion  suggest  a  complicated 
mingling  and  readjustment  of  the  chromatin  which  would  seem  to  justify 
such  a  view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  fusion  as  a  pseudo  fer- 
tilization {10).  There  appears  to  be  Uttle  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
first  division  in  the  promyceUum  is  heterot3rpical  (3^), for  it  is  unique  and 
decidedly  different  from  the  second  division  which  immediately  follows. 
Amaud  (i)  has  compared  the  mitotic  figures  in  Capnodium  meridioncUe 
with  those  in  Coleosporium  senecioms.  Wager's  figure  84,  Plate  19  (6j), 
of  the  telophase  in  the  dividing  fusion  nucleus  in  the  sporangium  of 
Polyphagus  euglenae  is  very  like  similar  stages  in  the  primary  division  in 
the  promycelium  of  Cronartium  rtbicola.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  nucld  in  P.  euglenae  and  their  subsequent  fusion  in  the 
sporangium  are  phenomena  comparable  to  the  nuclear  conditions  in  the 
rust  dikaryon  and  fusion  in  the  teliospore. 

ABNORMALITIES 

Before  coming  to  the  general  discussion  and  summary  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  briefly  certain  abnormalities  commonly  met  in  the  different 
t)rpes  of  sori.  £cia  sometimes  occur  with  reversed  polarity  in  part 
of  the  sorus,  where  the  spores  are  produced  on  aedal  chains  which  grow 
toward  the  center  of  the  tree,  usually  into  a  resin  duct.  This  change 
in  the  direction  of  growth  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  developing  chains  followed  the  line  of  least  resbtance,  in  this  case 
into  the  adjacent  resin  duct,  instead  of  against  the  overlying  host  cells. 
£cia  also  often  develop  on  the  roots,  under  several  inches  of  leaves  and 
loam.  Their  structure  appears  to  be  normal,  but  their  environment 
is  hardly  advantageous.  Double  pycnial  layers  (PI.  50,  C,  a,  a  j)  are 
not  uncommon.  In  a  short  note,  Posey,  Gravatt,  and  Colley  (45)  have 
reported  the  finding  of  uredinia  on  the  stems  of  Ribes  hirtellum  Michx. 
In  the  cortex  of  infected  stems  of  this  species  internal  uredinia  (PL 
51,  C)  with  normal  and  reversed  polarity  were  formed  in  abtmdance. 
Internal  telia,  produced  in  the  pith  and  cortex  of  the  petioles  of  Ribes 
sp.,*  have  been  described  in  a  previous  paper  (<?).    In  such  abnormal 

1  RUtes  roedi  was  the  naxoe  gxven  in  the  oHcinal  aitide,  but  the  species  dctenninalioa  ms  pvobably 
incorrect.    As  the  spedes  has  not  fruited,  accurate  detenninadon  has  been  impossible. 
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son,  typical  column  development  is  sometimes  completely  inhibited 
by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  host  tissue.  All  internal  sori  are  to 
be  regarded  as  teratological  phenomena  of  no  special  morphological 
significance.  Uredinia  and  teUa  on  the  petiole  are  common;  occasion- 
ally they  develop  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  infected  leaves. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

The  writer's  observations  on  the  mycelium  of  Cronariium  ribicola 
in  the  bark  of  Pinus  strobus  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Klebahn  (25) 
in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  hyphae  of  the  parasite  and  add  consider- 
able new  data  on  the  inter  relations  of  the  host  and  parasite  cells. 
Hartig's  paper  (19)  on  Peridermium  pini  and  Wolff's  artide  (64)  on  the 
same  fungus,  which  appeared  shortly  after  Hartig's  and  in  some  places 
is  almost  a  direct  copy  of  Hartig»  are  the  only  papers  which  have  come 
to  the  writer's  attention  which  describe  and  illustrate  the  morphology 
and  parasitic  relations  of  a  bark-inhabiting  rust  and  its  pine  host. 
Hartig  believes  that  the  swelling  of  the  baik  of  the  host  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cortex  and  phloem  cells  are  forced  apart  by  the  abundant 
intercellular  mycelium  of  the  parasite.    This  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  hjrpertrophy  produced  by  C.  ribicola  in  the  bark  of  P. 
strcbtis.    Observations  on  the  bark  of  P.  parviflora  Sieb.  and  Zucc. 
infected  with  the  same  fungus  show  that  the  swelling  is  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  in  P.  strobus.    The  same  statement  holds  true  for 
the  swelling  caused  by  C.  comptomae  Arth.  in  the  bark  of  P.  sylvestris 
L.>  and  P.  ponderosa  Laws.    Neither  C.  ribicola  nor  C.  comptomae  are 
gall-forming  rusts.    Their  mycelium  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
region  of  the  cortex  and  phloem  cells  of  their  pine  hosts,  although  the 
hyphse  do  enter  the  wood  along  the  rays,  as  Tubeuf  (jS)  has  reported 
for  Peridermium  pini,  and  occasionally  work  their  way  in  between 
tracheids.    These  h)rphae  have  been  traced  in  the  case  of  C.  ribicola 
to  a  depth  of  three  annual  rings,  counting  in  from  the  cambium.  « In 
all  probability  it  will  be  found  that  the  mycelium  may  be  found  in  the 
ray  cells  of  the  annual  ring  laid  down  at  about  the  time  infection  took 
place,  although  it  may  not  remain  active  after  the  ray  cells  die.    While 
•the  presence  of  the  h3rph£  in  a  given  annual  ring  may  not  mean  that 
the  pine  was  infected  during  the  year  this  annual  ring  was  laid  down, 
because  there  must  be  some  growth  along  the  ray  cells  toward  the  center 
of  the  tree,  it  will  establish  roughly  the  date  of  infection.    The  simi- 
larity which  evidently  exists  between  the  morphology  and  method  of 
parasitism  of  C.  ribicola  and  C.  comptoniae  suggests  that  a  close  agree- 
ment will  probably  be  found  among  all  non-gall-forming  caulicolous 

Peridermia. 
The  actual  injury  to  the  pine  host  cells  from  the  irritation  caused  by 

the  invading  mycelium  is  apparently  very  slight.    The  cells  pierced  by 
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haustoria  continue  to  remain  alive  and  apparently  active  in  spite  of 
haustoria.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  these  haustoria  become 
invested  with  a  sheath  which  may  render  them  very  ineffective  absorb- 
ing organs,  in  which  case  they  might  become  simple  mechanical  irritants 
in  the  cell  content,  no  more  detrimental  to  cell  activity  than  crystals. 
The  denting  of  the  host  nucleus  by  the  tips  of  the  haustoria  does  not 
seem  to  injure  the  nucleus  except  to  alter  its  shape.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  increased  cell  division  reported  by  Reynolds  {4jS)  for  many 
plants  as  a  direct  result  of  a  parasite's  action,  or  of  nuclear  migrations 
like  those  figured  by  Schdrhoflf  (52).  Storage  starch  is  usually  present 
in  excess,  but  this  phenomenon  has  been  shown  by  Hakted  {17)  to  be 
a  general  condition  in  and  around  areas  infected  with  fungus  parasites. 
This  starch  is  not  completely  used  up  by  the  fungus,  for  many  grains  re- 
main in  the  old  dead  cells  after  the  cells  are  completely  dried  out.  The 
cells  just  beneath  the  pycnial  layer  and  in  the  r^on  of  the  young  aedum 
(Pi.  52,  B)  contain  normal  grains  as  well  as  decomposition  products. 
Excess  starch  production  is  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  balance  in  the 
physiological  processes  in  the  host  cells,  and  the  fungus  may,  of  course, 
contribute  to  the  unbalancing;  but  other  environmental  factors  which 
are  little  understood  result  in  excess  starch  production  in  trees  which 
appear  to  be  perfectly  normal  in  other  respects. 

The  wood  laid  down  in  the  annual  rings  under  infected  baric  is  much 
less  than  in  healthy  trees,  but  the  tracheids  are  apparently  normal  in 
everything  except  number.  The  presence  of  the  hyphae  in  the  tradieids 
has  no  appreciable  influence  on  their  form;  neither  are  the  characters 
of  the  ray  cells  perceptibly  dianged. 

Cronartium  ribtcola  may  be  tiie  primary  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
young  tree.  However,  the  swelling  of  the  bark  is  not  in  itself  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  conduction  in  the  phloem.  The  actual  severe 
injury  occurs  when  the  aecia  form  and  burst  through  the  outer  bark; 
for  the  aedal  cracks  thus  formed  allow  the  inner  bark  cells  to  dry  out 
and  die.  This  results  in  the  breaking  of  resin  canals  and  the  consequent 
exudation  of  resin  in  large  quantities.  The  girdling  of  the  tree  is  due 
to  these  two  causes  working  together — ^namely,  the  cracking  and  drying 
of  the  bark,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  whole  cortex  and  phloem  in 
the  cracked  area  with  resin.  Complete  stoppage  of  the  conducting' 
elements  of  the  phloem  results.  Seedlings  and  young  trees  may  suc- 
cumb to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  aeda  appear; 
but  with  older  trees  death  is  sometimes  delayed  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  depends,  of  course,  on  how  complete  a  girdle  has  been  effected.  The 
part  played  by  secondary  fungi  acting  in  conjunction  with  C.  ribtcola 
to  make  a  girdle  complete  is  very  important.  It  will  be  recognized  at 
once  that  the  cracking  of  the  bark  at  the  time  the  aeda  are  formed  is  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  trees  not  only  by  exposing  the  inner  bark  cells 
to  the  air,  but  also  by  providing  an  avenue  of  entrance  for  secondary 
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parasitic  fungi,  or  sap]x>ph3rtic  fungi,  and  insects,  which  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  the  weakened  susceptible  tissue.  These  secondary 
fungi  may  also  gain  entrance  through  the  pycnial  spots.  Rathay  (47) 
has  shown  that  the  pycnia  of  many  rusts  are  visited  by  insects,  appar- 
ently attracted  by  the  sweet  drops.  Both  pycnia  and  aeda  in  C.  ribicola 
may  be  eaten  out  by  various  insects,  and  unquestionably  these  insects 
bear  on  their  bodies  or  legs  viable  spores  of  fungi  capable  of  growing 
in  the  bark  tissue.  In  many  instances  these  fungi  are  so  rapid  in  their 
g^wth  that  they  overrun  the  infected  area  and  completely  suppress  the 
rust,  so  that  it  never  forms  seda.  In  such  cases,  the  bark  shrinks  and 
the  infected  stem  is  actually  constricted,  and  the  girdle  thus  formed  is 
often  more  (Juickly  effective  than  in  the  cases  where  rust  works  alone. 

In  leaves  of  Ribes  spp.  the  mycelium  sometimes  causes  the  death  of 
isolated  infected  spots;  but  in  other  cases  the  h3rph£  penetrate  to  all 
parts  of  the  tissue  without  causing  death  of  the  ccdls,  and  without  pro- 
ducing hypertrophy.  The  large  spaces  among  the  mesophyll  cells  and 
the  fact  that  the  hyphse  rarely  form  solid  mycelial  masses  in  leaves  of 
Ribes  spp.  probably  help  to  explain  the  lack  of  h)rpertr<^hy  and  destruc- 
tive effect.  When  defoliation  occurs  during  the  course  of  severe  epi- 
demics of  the  rust,  there  is,  of  course,  a  consequent  poor  crop  of  berries. 
The  variation  in  the  effect  of  the  parasite  on  the  different  species  of 
Ribes  is  a  subject  which  must  have  separate  treatment  and  therefore 
can  not  be  considered  fully  at  this  time. 

It  will  probably  be  found  on  further  investigation  that  a  close  agree- 
ment exists  among  caulicoknis  Peridermia  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  pycnium.  The  external  appearance  of  the  pycnium,  or  of  the 
thin  layer  of  tissue  overlying  it,  will,  however,  be  found  to  vary  according 
to  the  outer  bark  texture  of  the  host.  In  the  case  of.  Pinus  parviflora 
the  exterior  appearance  of  the  pycnium  is  almost  identical  with  the 
pycnium  of  P.  strobus.  The  value  of  the  pycnial  spots  as  diagnostic 
characters  has  been  briefly  outlined  in  an  earlier  short  note  (9),  and  re- 
ferred to  above  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the 
pycnium  and  pycniospores.  Hartig  (19,  Taf.  4,  fig.  7,  b)  was  one  of  the 
first  observers  to  call  attention  to  the  pycnial  spots  on  the  bark  of  P. 
strobuSf  although  he  at  that  time  thought  the  fungus  on  this  pine  was 
identical  with  Peridenmum  pint,  Wolff  (64)  copied  the  same  figure  in 
his  paper  on  the  latter  fungus.  Kirchner  and  Boltshauser  (22)  in  Plate 
15  of  their  atlas  show  what  are  evidently  three  pycnial  spots,  but  they 
do  not  definitely  refer  to  them  in  their  description  of  the  figures.  The 
ability  to  recognize  the  pycnial  spots  of  Cronartium  ribicola  is  almost 
absolutely  essential  in  the  field  study  of  control  methods. 

The  description  of  the  formation  of  the  sedum  given  above  emphasizes 
the  remarkable  agreement  which  exists  in  the  fundamental  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  sdospores  in  the  rusts.  The  figures  of 
Hartig  (19),  Wolff  (64),  and  Sappin-Trouffy  (ji,  fig.  65)  on  the  sedum  of 
*»— 19 3 
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PeridemUum  pint  are  not  cotiq>lete  nor  detailed  enough  to  enable  <me 
to  compare  directly  the  structure  of  the  acicolous  and  caulicolous  aecia 
with  the  structure  of  the  aedum  of  Cronartium  ribicola.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  leaf  and  stem  types  are  quite  similar.  Study  of  the 
expcmsive  aeda  of  C.  ocddentale  Hedge.,  Bethd,  and  Hunt  may  reveal 
some  interesting  morphological  variations. 

The  details  given  for  the  formation  of  the  multilayered  peridiuo  are 
apparently  the  first  published  record  of  the  (Higin  of  this  structure. 
Emphasis  should  perhaps  also  be  placed  on  the  constant  and  normal 
occurrence  of  multinucleate  cells  at  the  base  of  the  aedum,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  discussed  elsewhere,  by  suggesting  that  in  deq>-seated 
aecia  of  caulicolous  Peridermia  the  aedospore  chains  may  be  found  to 
arise  more  often  from  these  placenta-like  ceUs  than  from  basal  cdls 
arising  as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  only  two  cells  in  the  fertile  layer. 
Although  recent  investigators — ^for  example,  Kurssanow  {27) — have  con- 
firmed the  results  of  Christman  {4)  and  other  writers  with  r^;anl  to  the 
origin  of  the  basal  cell  as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  adjacent  fertile 
cells,  it  yet  remains  a  question  whether  this  method  is  constant  or 
whether  certain  variations  in  the  formation  of  the  basal  cells  are  to  be 
expected  in  deep-seated  aeda. 

Ludwig  and  Rees  {28)  in  a  recent  artide  report  some  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  uredmium  of  Puccini(istrum  agrimomae  (Schw.)  Tranz. 
Their  figure  would  serve  very  well  for  a  figure  of  the  young  uredinium  of 
Cronartium  ribicola  (cf.  PI.  55,  B).  In  the  description  of  the  uredinium  of 
the  latter  it  has  been  shown  that  the  peridium  is  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  cells  which  are  cut  off  from  certain  cells  that  are  analagous  to 
the  basal  cells  of  the  sorus.  These  cells  also  cut  off  urediniospore  initials 
which  then  divide  into  urediniospores  and  stalk  cells.  In  the  young 
sorus  these  four  cells — ^that  is,  the  basal  cell,  the  stalk  cell,  the  uredinio- 
spore, and  the  peridial  cell — ^form  what  looks  like  a  chain  of  cells.  As  the 
spores  and  their  stalks  mature,  the  row  arrangement  is  lost  in  the  middle 
of  the  sorus,  but  persists  at  the  drcumference.  This  fact  places  the  con- 
dusion  of  Ludwig  and  Rees  that  the  urediniospores  of  P.  agrimonke  are 
borne  in  chains,  under  suspicion.  Personal  investigation  by  the  writer 
into  the  structure  of  the  uredinium  in  this  spedes  of  Pucdniastrum  shows 
that  the  method  of  formation  of  the  urediniospores  in  P,  agrimonies  and 
in  C.  ribicola  is  practically  identical,  and  that  therefore  the  spores  in  the 
uredtinium  of  the  former  are  not  borne  in  chains  but  on  stalks.  In  the 
case  of  P.  agrimomae  the  stalks  are  sometimes  quite  short  and  the  basal 
cells  from  which  they  arise  are  much  less  conspicuous  than  they  are  in  C. 
ribicola,  but  these  differences  are  not  important  as  far  as  the  method  of 
spore  formation  is  concerned.  The  endrding  bank  of  parendiyma-like 
cdls  surrotmding  the  uredinium  in  C  ribicola  is  not  found  in  P.  agri- 
momae. It  is  difiicult  to  interpret  Magnus's  (50)  figures  of  the  uredinia 
of  the  Pucdniastrum  group  as  to  the  exact  morphology  of  the  cdls  from 
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which  the  urediniospores  arise,  but  his  description  of  the  maimer  in  which 
the  urediniospores  in  Pucciniastrum  are  borne  is  correct.  Fischer's  (13) 
figure  of  the  uredinial  peridium  of  C  ascelpiadeum  (WiUd.)  Fr.  evidently 
represents  the  same  type  of  peridium  as  is  present  in  the  uredinium  of  C. 
ribicola.  The  peridial  cells  surrounding  the  break  in  the  top  of  the  peri- 
dium in  the  latter  ftmgus  are  thickened  irregularly,  but  they  do  not  often 
appear  as  conspicuous  as  the  large  cells  figured  by  Fischer  ( i  j)  in  the  case 
of  the  uredinial  peridium  in  species  of  Pucciniastrum  or  by  Ludwig  and 
Rees  (28)  for  P.  agrimoniae. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  telium  it  has  been  shown  that  it  originates  in  a 
way  whidi  makes  it  impossible  to  tell  the  yotmg  telium  from  the  young 
uredinium.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  most  natural  that  a  peridium 
should  be  found  over  the  telium,  as  in  the  cas^  of  the  yoimg  uredinium. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  parenchyma-like  bank  of  cells  which  encircle 
the  base  of  the  column.  Both  the  peridium  and  the  bank  of  encircling 
cells  come  into  being  before  the  sorus  becomes  differentiated  into  either 
uredinium  or  telium.  With  these  facts  clearly  in  view  it  may  be  reasona- 
bly safe  to  predict  that  a  telial  peridium,  a  structure  which  has  apparently 
not  been  reported  previously,  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  other  species 
of  the  genus  Cronartium.  The  manner  of  the  germination  of  the  telio- 
spores,  previously  discussed,  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology 
and  behavior  of  the  spores  in  the  telial  column,  at  the  same  time  confirm- 
ing the  observations  of  Tulasne  (61)  and  Sappin-Trouffy  (ji)  on  other 
species. 

This  paper  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  para- 
sitism, morphology,  and  cytology  of  the  rusts,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
Cronartium.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  presented  may  prove  valuable  in 
stimulating  further  research  on  the  interrelations  of  rust  parasites  and 
their  hosts,  whidi  will,  of  course,  involve  more  accurate  study  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  hosts  and  the  modifications  in  the  normal  structure  of  the 
host  tissues  under  the  action  of  the  parasites.  The  need  for  a  compara- 
tive paper  on  the  haustoria  of  the  rusts  scarcely  requires  emphasis. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  investigations  on  the  cytol- 
ogy of  other  deep  seated  caulicolous  aecia  with  those  herein  presented, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  process  of  the  formation  of  basal  cells, 
the  phenomena  of  polarization  of  the  nuclei,  and  the  centrosomes  and 
diromosomes. 

SUMMARY 

(i)  In  the  foregoing  paper  hitherto  unpublished  data  on  the  mor- 
phology and  cytology  of  Cronartium  ribicola  Fischer  and  the  inter- 
relations of  the  parasite  and  its  hosts,  Pinus  sirobus  and  Ribes  spp.,  are 
presented  and  fully  illustrated. 

(2)  The  mycelium  is  more  abundant  in  the  Pinus  sirobus  than  in 
species  of  Ribes.     In  the  former  the  hypae  force  the  cortex  and  phloem 
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cells  apart  and  thus  cause  the  swelling  of  the  infected  baik;  in  the  latter 
there  is  rarely  an  y  marked  aggr^ation  of  the  hyphs,  except  in  the  case 
of  petiolar  infection. 

(3)  Haustoria  may  penetrate  practically  every  cell  in  the  infected 
area  in  Pinus  sirobt^.  These  haustoria  are  characteristic  for  CronarUmm 
ribicola  and  their  presence  in  the  bark  cells  of  the  pine  definitely  deter- 
mines the  identity  of  the  parasite.  A  sheath  devebps  around  each 
haustorium  as  it  reaches  maturity  or  old  age.  This  sheath  is  apparently 
unlike  any  other  sheath  so  far  describied  in  connection  with  the  haustoria 
of  the  rusts. 

(4)  Haustoria  are  proportionatdy  much  less  frequent  in  RAes  spp. 
than  in  Pinus  strcbus  and  much  smaller  in  size.  They  are  not  envdoped 
in  sheaths  as  in  the  latter. 

(5)  The  morphobgy  of  the  different  sori  is  shown  to  be  similar  to 
the  morphology  in  other  full-cycle  rusts. 

(6)  The  structure  of  the  spreading  pycnial  layer  characteristic  of 
cahilicolous  Peridermia  is  considered  in  detail. 

(7)  The  development  of  the  deep-seated  scium  and  the  formation  of 
its  multilayered  peridium  is  described. 

(8)  The  formation  of  urediniospores  is  shown  to  follow  the  general 
plan  in  other  ured  inia  where  the  spores  are  borne  on  stalks.  The  devd- 
opment  of  the  uredinial  peridium  and  the  bank  of  parench3m]a-like  ceDs 
which  surround  the  uredinium  are  described  and  figured  for  the  first 
time. 

(9)  The  telial  column  is  shown  to  arise  either  from  a^  old  urediniam 
or  as  a  separate  entity  a^d  to  be  indistinguisha^ble  from  a  young  ure- 
dinium in  its  very  early  stages.  It  is  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a 
bank  of  parench3rma-like  cells  and  is  provided  with  a  peridium  siinilar 
to  the  peridiiun  of  the  uredinium.  All  of  the  spores  of  the  telial  cohimn 
may  germinate  in  situ.  The  production  of  sporidia  is  described  in 
detail. 

(10)  The  destructive  effect  on  the  pine  host  as  a  result  of  the  attack  of 
Cronartium  ribicola  varies.  In  young  trees  death  may  result  quickly. 
In  older  trees  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  primary  injury,  which  prepares  the 
way  for  the  drying  out  of  the  infected  bark  and  the  entrance  of  secondary 
fungi  and  insects  which  complete  the  destruction  initiated  by  12ie  para- 


(11)  The  effect  on  Ribes  varies  with  the  species  attacked.  It  may 
result  in  early  defoliation  and  a  consequent  poor  crop,  but  in  general 
it  is  not  serious  on  this  host. 

(12)  The  cytological  phenomena  presented  herein  establish  the 
similarity  of  the  nuclear  processes  in  the  gepus  Cronartium  and  other 
full-cycle  rusts. 

(13)  The  resting  nuclei  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  mature 
fusbn  nucleus  in  the  teliospore,  have  a  deeply  staining  spot  on  the 
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membrane  called  the  centrosome.  This  body  is  apparently  the  center 
for  the  more  or  less  definite  convergence  and  concentration  of  the  chroma- 
tin strands  referred  to  as  polarization. 

(14)  The  presence  of  large,  irregular,  multinucleate  cells  at  the  base 
of  the  ffidum  is  a  r^;ular  phenomenon  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
abnormal  condition.  Probably  more  than  one  sciospore  chain  may 
arise  from  such  cells. 

(15)  There  is  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  process  of  conjugate 
division  and  stability  in  the  nuclear  structure  throughout  the  dikaryon. 
In  the  dividing  nuclei  the  centrosomes  are  visible  as  deeply  staining  dots 
at  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  The  number  of  chromosomes  is  certainly 
more  than  two.    Possibly  eight  is  the  haploid  number. 
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PLATfi  48 
Cronartium  ribicola  on  Pinus  strobus: 

A. — ^This  figure  illustrates  the  etiolated  oondition  of  the  bark  in  the  case  of  a  oom- 
pamtively  young  nodal  infection.  The  node  lies  between  4-  and  5-7ear-old  wood. 
The  infection  originated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  to  that  shown  in  the  photo- 
gre^h.  Note  the  irregular  margin  of  the  etiolated  area.  The  mycelium,  stardqg  in 
opposite  directioas  fiom  the  infection  point,  has  now  completely  encircled  the  stem. 
The  junction  point  of  the  encircling  hyphse  is  akmg  the  line  ab.    Natural  size. 

B.— This  figure  illustrates  an  intemodal  infection,  somewhat  older  than  that  ^wn 
in  figure  A,  in  which  the  infection  apparently  originated  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  fas* 
dele  (a).  The  darker  patches  on  the  pronounced  canker  area  are  pycnial  spots. 
JBcia  are  formed  under  the  bark  all  over  the  canker  and  are  beginning  to  breakout 
toward  the  upper  end.  Note  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  young  canker.  Natmal 
size. 
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PLATE  49 
Cronariium  ribicola: 

A. — The  edge  of  a  pycnium  in  section.  Note  the  pontion  of  the  pycninm  with 
reference  to  the  overiying  peridenn  and  underlying  cells  ci  the  ottter  cortex.    X  350. 

B. — Part  of  the  same  section  showing  the  general  relation  of  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  the  sorus  and  their  relation  to  the  host  cells  beneath,  o.  Contributing 
hyphfle;  b,  pseudoparenchyma  layer;  c,  spofophores.    Compare  PI.  58,  A.    X  x>o5o. 

C. — ^Tangential  section  in  the  xylem,  showing  the  cut  end  of  a  ray  and  the  manner 
in  which  a  haustorium  (a)  may  rise  from  the  hyphs  in  the  ray  and  enter  the  lumen  of 
the  tracheid.     X  525. 
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PLATE  so 
CfonarUwn  ribicola: 

A. — A  figure  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  pycnium  (a),  the  heavy  black  line  at 
the  top,  and  young  mdrun,  to  the  host  tissue.  The  heavily  stained  cells  (6)  in  the 
legion  of  the  young  aciuni  are  the  fertile  cells.    Compare  Plate  54>  B.    X  135. 

B. — ^A  section  through  a  mature  ncium,  taken  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  bieak  in 
the  bark,  to  show  the  ncioepoce  chains  (a),  the  multilayered  peridium  (b),  and  the 
overiying  host  tissue.    X  75. 

C. — ^A  similar  section  showing  a  double  pycnial  layer  (a,  Ci),  and  the  location  of  tbe 
oork  cambium  (6)  which  cuts  out  the  old  pycnium.    X  40. 
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PLATE  51 
Cronartiwn  ribicola: 

A. — ^A  median  section  through  a  young  uiedinium  forming  in  the  space  beneath  a 
stoma,  a,  Peridial  cells;  b,  young  uredinioqx>res.  Thephotomiciograph  illustrates 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  uiedinium  midway  between  the  stages  diown  in 
Plate  51,  B,  and  55,  B.    X  650. 

B. — A  section  through  the  same  uredinitun  as  that  shown  in  Plate  55,  C,  taken  to 
one  side  of  the  break  in  the  peridium,  toward  the  edge  of  the  sorus.  a,  Peridial 
cells;  b,  a  young  urediniospore;  c,  A  stalk  cell.    X  525. 

C. — ^An  internal  uredinitun  from  the  cortex  of  Ribes  hirUUum.    X  3x5. 
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PLATE  S3 
Cronariium  ribicola: 

A. — A  sectioii  of  a  young  telial  column.  Note  the  overlying  peridial  cells  (a)  and 
the  row  arrangement  of  the  developing  telio6pores.  The  epidermal  cells  have  been 
torn  oflP.    X  355- 

B.— A  later  stage  in  the  development  of  the  telial  cbltunn.  Note  the  shape  of  the 
tip  cells  and  the  character  of  the  parenchyma-like  cells  (a)  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  young  column  (cf.  PI.  55,  C).  The  cells  near  the  base  of  the  coltunn  are  binu- 
cleate,  while  those  at  the  tip  are  uninucleate.     X  355. 

C. — A  longitudinal  section  of  a  mature  coltunn.     X  250. 

D. — ^Higher  power  view  of  the  same  section,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  indi* 
vidual  spores,  and  the  size  of  the  nuclei.     X  I1O50. 

£. — A  cross  section  of  a  small  mature  coltunn.    X  52$. 
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PLATE  53 

CronarUum  ribicola: 

A  drawing  to  show  the  intimate  relation  of  the  mycelium  of  the  parasite  to  the 
host  cells,  pp,  Phloem  parenchyma;  sc,  sieve  cells;  c,  cambium  cells;  /,  tracheids; 
fdp,  resin-duct  parenchyma.  The  number  of  haustoria  represented  as  entering  the 
cells  in  this  drawing  is  not  abnormally  large.  The  drawing  was  made  from  two  serial 
sections  from  the  same  area  by  means  oi  a  projection  apparatus  and  a  camera  lucida 
aQd  has  been  diagrammatized  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  bring  some  of  the  elements 
to  a  proper  level  for  drawing.  In  a  few  cases  nuclei,  which  were  not  present  in  the 
sections,  were  supplied  for  both  host  and  parasite  cells.  Note  the  different  shapes 
and  sizes  of  the  haustoria  and  the  general  character  of  the  hyphse  lying  between  the 
cells.     X  500. 
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PLATE  54 
Cronartium  ribicola: 

A. — A  drawing  of  an  infected  la-year-old  main  stem.  The  infection  enteied  the 
main  stem  along  the  small  branch,  the  stub  of  which  is  shown  at  the  right  of  the  figure. 
a,  The  advancing  edge  of  the  infection;  b,  the  pycnial  area.  The  black  dots  are  the 
pycnial  spots;  c,  the  eecial  area  on  which  the  bark  is  cracked  and  broken.  In  another 
season  the  secial  area  would  spread  over  the  pycnial  area  (b),  and  the  pycnial  area 
would  be  advanced  as  far  as  the  boundary  (a)  under  normal  conditions.  The  boundary 
(a)  would  be  proportionately  advanced  also.  The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing 
was  made  was  collected  in  August,  19x7.     X  H- 

B. — Drawing  oi  a  section  through  part  of  a  yotmg  aecium  showing  the  relation  of  the 
fertile  cells  with  their  denser  protoplasmic  contents  to  the  overlying  sterile  cells,  in 
which  the  cytoplasm  and  nuclei  have  begun  to  go  to  pieces.  The  manner  in  whidi 
the  adjacent  host  cells  are  forced  apart  by  the  fungus  cells  is  also  shown,  dc,  decom- 
position ptoducts  in  the  host  cells;  he,  host  cell  wall;  sc,  sterile  cells;  /c,  fertile  cells; 
h,  haustorium.    The  elliptical  bodies  in  the  host  cells  represent  starch  grains.     X  400. 
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PLATE  55 
Cronariium  ribicola: 

A. — ^A  drawing  of  a  median  section  through  a  very  young  uredinium.  Note  that 
the  fungus  celb  are  closely  compacted  against  the  tmderside  of  the  host  epidermal 
cells,  and  that  the  binudeate  cells  adjacent  to  the  epidermal  cells  are  oriented  with 
their  Icmg  axis  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  epidermis.  The  section  from  which 
the  drawing  was  made  was  cut  just  to  one  side  of  a  stoma.  See  text  for  further  expla- 
nation.   X  500. 

B. — ^A  drawing  of  a  median  section  through  a  young  uredinium,  somewhat  older 
than  that  illustrated  in  figure  A.  a,  Aperidialcell;  &,  ayoungurediniospore;  c,  acell 
which  is  homologous  to  the  stalk  cell  of  an  older  sorus;  d,  a  basal  cell.  See  text  for 
further  explanation.    X  500. 

C. — A  drawing  of  a  median  section  through  a  small  mature  uredinium.  a,  A  binu- 
deate basal  cell;  6,  a  tetianucleate  basal  cell  just  before  the  tu-ediniospore  initial  is 
cut  off;  c»  a  secondary  urediniospore  initial  which  has  just  been  cut  off  from  the  basal 
cell;  d,  the  urediniospore  initial  has  divided  into  a  urediniospore  and  a  stalk  cdl;  e, 
a  mature  urediniospore  which  is  still  connected  with  the  basal  cell  by  a  collapsed  stalk 
cell ;  /,  crushed  epidermal  cells  of  the  host;  g,  the  bank  of  parenchyma-like  cdls  which 
endide  the  sorus.  The  cells  of  this  group,  which  lie  next  to  the  epidermis,  are  homo- 
logous to  the  thickened  peridial  cells  which  overlie  the  greater  part  of  the  uredinium. 
Note  the  comparatively  small  opening  in  the  periditun .  The  drawing  has  been  slightly 
diagrammatized  for  the  sake  of  completeness  by  combining  some  of  the  features  from 
two  sections.  Compare  Plate  51,  B.  X  500. 
SSOQe**— 1 
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PLATE  s6 
Cranartium  rihieola: 

A.— A  drawing  of  the  Ml  relatknis  near  the  edge  of  an  cdum  to  illtistiate  die  forma- 
tion of  the  mtiltilayered  sedal  peridium.  a,  A  young  aeciospore;  i,  an  intercalary  cell; 
&,  the  basal  cell  of  the  chain;  ^,  the  potential  edosporesidiich  are  being  modified  into 
peridial  cells.  Note  the  wall  markings  and  the  long  degenerating  intercalary  cells. 
X400. 

B.— A  drawing  of  a  section  through  a  mature  peridium,  taken  from  the  same  series 
as  the  photomiciograph  in  Plate  50,  B.    X  400. 

C. — ^A  drawing  of  a  short  mature  telial  column  in  which  the  teliospofes  (a)  have  ger- 
minated, producing  promycelia  and  spcxidisL  (6).  See  Plate  57  for  details  of  the  pfo- 
cess.    X170.    Drawn  by  Miss  Minnie  W.  Taylor. 
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PLATE  57 

CfomuHnm  ribieoki: 

■• 
A.— A  mature  telioipore  from  the  tip  of  a  ooltmm.    X  Ssa 

B.— A  mature  telioipore  from  the  side  of  a  column.    X  85a 

C— A  mature  telioqxxe  bom  the  side  of  a  oolnmn.    X  S50. 

D. — ^^ve  genninating  telio^Kvesftom  a  loagitudinal  section  of  a  oolumir.  The 
nucleus  in  the  ptomyoelium  from  the  upper  telioqMre  bin  the  telophase  of  the  primaiy 
division.    X  85a 

B.— A  germinating  teliospore.  The  nucleus  is  about  to  pass  throu|^  the  genn  pore 
into  the  ptomycelium.    X  850. 

P. — ^Barly  prophase  of  the  primary  division  in  the  promycelium.     X  x>7oo. 

O. — ^Late  prophase  of  the  primary  division  in  the  promycelium.  The  chromatin  is 
in  the  form  of  complex  tangle.    X  i  >  700. 

H. — Bariy  anaplmse  of  the  primary  division  in  the  promycelium.  Eleven  chromo- 
somes are  visible.    X  xjoo. 

I. — ^Later  anaphase  than  that  shown  in  figure  H.  Sixteen  chromosomes  viable. 
X  1,700. 

J,  K. — Two  anaphase  stages  of  the  primary  division.  The  chromosomes  are  well 
advanced  toward  the  poles.     X  1,700. 

Ir. — ^Late  anaphase  of  the  primary  division.  The  chromosomes  are  oondensing  into 
deeply  staining  clumps,  but  the  individuals  are  still  discernible  in  some  cases. 
X  1,700. 

M. — End  of  the  anaphase  of  the  primary  division.  The  fibres  connecting  the  two 
chromatin  groups  are  drawn  to  a  thin  fading  strand.  Note  the  radiations  in  the  cyto- 
plams  in  this  and  the  preceding  figure.    X  1,700. 

N. — ^The  3-celled  promycelitun.     X850. 

O. — Metaphase  of  the  second  divisbn.     X  1,700. 

P. — ^Telophase  of  the  second  division.  Peculiar  cytoplasmic  radiations  run  from 
the  reocganizing  nuclei.     X  1,700. 

Q. — ^The  reorganizing  nuclei  after  the  second  division.     X  1,700. 

R. — ^The  completed  promycelium.  Each  nucleus  shows  a  small  nudeoltts  and  a 
definite  centrosome.    X  850. 

S. — Surface  view  of  a  germinating  promycelium.     X  850. 

T. — ^The  tip  cell  of  a  germinating  promyceliimi.  The  nucleus  exhibits  definite 
polarization.     X  1,700. 

U. — ^A  little  later  stage  than  the  last.  The  nucleus  is  passing  into  the  sterigma  on 
its  way  to  the  qxxidiimi.     X  850. 

v.— Suiface  view  of  a  tip  cell  of  a  promyceliimi  bearing  a  sterigma  and  a  nearly 
mature  qxxiditun.    X  850. 

W. — ^A  mature  qxxiditun.  The  pi^illa  marks  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
sterigma.    X   850. 

X,  Y,  Z. — Steps  in  the  germination  of  the  sporidia.    X  850. 

AA. — Sectional  view  of  a  mature  sporidlvan.  The  nucleus  shows  polarization. 
X  1,700. 

BB. — Sectional  view  of  a  germinating  spondium.  The  nucleus  appears  to  be 
moving  toward  the  germ  tube  and  preparing  to  divide.     X  1,700. 

CC,  DD.— Two  stages  m  the  formation  of  secondary  sporidia.    X  850. 

BE. — Midanaphase  of  the  division  of  the  qxxiditun  nucleus.     X  1,700. 

FF. — ^Late  anaphase  of  the  same.     X  1,700. 

GG. — Sectional  view  of  a  binudeate  qxxidiimi.     X  1,700. 

HH. — ^Two  cells  from  the  vegetative  mycelium  in  the  pine.     X  1,700. 

II. — ^A  definitely  polarized  nucleus  from  the  vegetative  mycelium  in  the  pine, 
located  just  beneath  the  fertile  layer  of  the  young  edum.     X  1,700. 
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PLATE  58 
Cfonariiium  rihicoUi: 

A. — ^The  elements  of  the  pycnium.  The  cells  at  the  base  are  almost  empty.  Above 
them  are  the  abort  branching  tnmks  which  bear  the  ^xxophoces.  a,  A  spotophore; 
h,  pycniospores  in  sectional  view;  c,  the  cytoplasm  is  constricted  jnst  beneath  the 
spore;  d,  the  nucleus  is  dividing.     X  1,70a 

B. — ^An  active  thin- walled  haustorium  from  a  pine  host  cell.     X  1,700. 

C,  D,  £.— Old  haustoria.  C  and  D  have  basal  cuplike  sheaths  and  tip  dieaths. 
E  is  completely  inclosed  in  a  thick  sheath.     X  850. 

F. — ^Telophase  of  division  of  one  of  the  celb  of  the  fertile  layer  to  form  a  sterile 
cell.     X  1,700. 

G.— A  newly  formed  sterile  cell.     X  1,700. 

H. — A  large  polarized  nucleus  from  the  fertile  layer.     X  x*7oa 

I. — ^An  ecial  basal  cell  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  two  adjacent  cells  of  the  fertile 
layer.  Compare  the  size  of  the  nuclei  with  that  of  the  nucleus  diown  in  PI.  57,  II. 
X    1,700. 

J. — A  diagram  of  a  basal  cell  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  two  cells  from  different 
levels.     X  850. 

K. — A  diagram  of  a  trinculeate  irregular  basal  cell  from  the  tip  of  which  a  tri. 
nucleate  edospore  initial  has  been  cut  off.     X  850. 

L. — ^A  diagram  of  part  of  an  irregular  compound  fusion  cell.     X  850. 

M. — A  basal  cell  with  the  nuclei  in  early  prophase.  The  centrosome  in  the  left 
nucleus  has  apparently  divided.  6.  An  seciospore  initial  cell  with  the  nuclei  in 
midanaphase.        X  i»7oo. 

N. — Part  of  a  basal  cell.    The  nuclei  in  prophase.     X  x>7oo. 

O. — A  later  stage  than  the  preceding.  The  spindle  and  centrosomes  are  just  visible 
in  the  upper  nucleus.     X  x»7oo 

P. — Metaphase  of  the  division  in  the  basal  cell.  A  centrosome  is  evident  at  eadi 
of  the  poles  of  the  spindles.  The  chromatin  is  condensed  into  chromosomes.  The 
nucleoli  have  moved  off  and  begun  to  fade.     X  1,700. 

Q. — Early  anaphase,  a  little  later  than  the  stage  in  figure  P.     X  850. 

R. — Midanaphase  of  the  division.  The  chromosomes  are  moving  toward  the  poles 
along  the  outside  of  the  spindle.    X  1,700. 

S. — ^A  later  stage  of  anaphase  than  in  figure  R.     X  1700. 

T. — Final  anaphase.  Tbe  chromatin  is  condensing  in  two  groups  at  eadi  pole.  X 
1,700. 

U. — Telophase.    The  two  groups  for  each  pole  are  still  distinct.     X  1,700. 

V. — ^Telophase.  The  two  groups  at  eadi  pole  have  condensed  to  single  masses. 
The  wall  which  will  separate  the  sciospore  initial  from  the  basal  is  beginning  to 
form  at  a.     X  1,700. 

W. — Prophase  of  the  division  in  the  aciospore  initial.    X  1,700. 

X. — ^Final  telophase  of  the  same.     X  1,700. 

Y. — ^An  «cioqx)re  chain  in  section  view.  a»  The  basal  cell;  h,  an  gciospore  initial, 
e,  an  intercalary  cell ;  <f ,  a  young  aeciospore.  The  nuclei  in  the  upper  intercalary  cells 
are  degenerating.     X  850. 

Z.— A  large  mature  edospore  in  surface  view.     X  850. 

AA. — ^A  nucleus  from  a  mature  Kciospore.     X  1,700. 
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PLATE  59 
Cronariium  rihicola: 

A. — Geiminating  8ecioq)ores.     X  435. 

B. — Sectional  view  of  the  edospore  wall  showing  the  maimer  in  which  the  genn 
tube  is  constricted.     X  S50. 

C. — ^A  biniideate  cell  horn  the  mycelium  in  a  leaf  of  Rihes  sp.  The  nuclei  afe 
polarized  as  in  the  uninucleate  mycelium.     X  xjoo. 

D. — ^A  binucleate  haustoritun  from  a  host  cell  of  Rihes  sp.     X  i»7oo. 

E. — ^A  uredinial  basal  cell.    The  nuclei  are  in  prophase.     X  i>7oo. 

F. — ^Metaphase  of  the  primary  division  in  the  basal  cell.  The  chromosomes  are 
visible  as  distinct  units.     X  i»7oo. 

G. — Early  anaphase  of  the  same  division.     X  1.700. 

H. — ^A  U^er  stage  of  the  anaphase.     X  x>7oo. 

I. — Final  anaphase.  The  two  groups  at  each  .pole  are  not  clearly  distinct  in  this 
figure.     X  i,7«>- 

J. — A  binucleate  urediniospore  initial.    The  nuclei  are  polarized.     X  1*700. 

K. — Metaphase  or  early  anaphase  of  the  division  in  the  initial.     X  ijoo. 

L. — Late  anaphase  in  the  initial.  The  chromatin  is  condensing  in  two  groups  at 
each  pole.    The  second  nucleus  in  the  basal  cell  has  been  cut  away.     X  ijoo. 

M. — Late  anaphase  group  from  the  initial,  for  comparison  with  figure  L.     X  xjoo. 

N. — ^A  basal  cell  bearing  a  stalk  cell  surmounted  by  a  nearly  mature  tu-ediniospore 
{a)y  and  a  secondary  urediniospore  initial  (6).  The  nuclei  in  the  latter  are  in  pro* 
phase.     X  850. 

O.  Metaphase  of  the  secondary  division  in  the  basal  cell,  preparatory  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  secondary  urediniospore  initial.     X  1,700. 

P.  A  mature  urediniospore.     X  850. 

Q.  A  germinating  urediniospore  in  sectional  view.     X  850. 

R. — A  germinating  tu^iniospore.     X  425. 

S. — ^A  telial  basal  cell.    Both  nuclei  show  centrosomes  and  polarization  phenomena. 

X  i,7«>- 

T. — ^Metaphase  of  the  division  in  the  telial  basal  cell.     X  1,700.  . 

U. — Late  anaphase  of  the  same.     X  1,700. 

V. — Final  anaphase  of  the  same.     X  1,700. 

W. — ^Telophase  of  the  same.     X  1,700. 

X. — A  diagram  of  a  telial  imit  column.  Two  young  binucleate  teliospores  sur- 
mount the  basal  cell.     X  850. 

Y. — ^The  two  nuclei  of  the  young  teliospore  just  previous  to  fusion.  Note  the  cen- 
tiosomes.     X  1,700. 

Z.  The  two  nuclei  in  the  process  of  fusion.  Two  nucleoli  and  two  centn>somes  are 
still  visible.     X  1,700. 

AA. — ^The  large  fusion  nucleus.    The  chromatin  is  in  heavy  strands.     X  1,700. 

BB. — ^The  fusion  nucleus,  slightly  decreased  in  size.  The  chromatin  strands  are 
finer  than  in  the  preceding  stage.     X  1,700. 

QC. — ^The  mature  fusion  nucleus.  The  chromatin  is  in  the  form  of  granules.  X 
1,700. 
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FURTHER  DATA  ON  THE  SUSCEPTIBH^ITY  OF  RUTA- 
CEOUS  PLANTS  TO  CITRUS-CANKER* 

By  H.  Athsrton  Lbs 

Assistant  Pathologist,  Fruit-Disease  IwuestigaUons,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  present  paper  results  are  given  of  field  observations  and  inocu. 
lations  with  Pseudomonas  citri  upon  plants  belonging  to  genera  more 
or  less  related  to  Citrus.  These  results  show  a  wide  range  of  hosts  for 
Gtru&KXUiker,  and  the  possibility  'of  lesions  upon  plants  other  than 
Citrus  spp.  serving  as  sources  of  new  infection  becomes  emphasized  in 
Citrus-canker  eradication  work. 

In  the  present  investigation  the  findings  of  Jehle'  as  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  Chalcas  (Mtirraya)  exotica  Millsp.,  were  corroborated  and  23 
other  species  representing  20  genera  of  the  Rutaceae  were  studied. 

It  seems  inadvisable  to  present  the  inoculation  data  here,  since  over 
2,000  innoculations  were  made.  Table  I  presents  the  data  in  a  very  much 
condensed  form,  and  the  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the  positive  results. 
To  anyone  interested  the  complete  inoculation  data  are  available  at 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  inoculations  and 
the  controls  were  dried  as  herbarium  specimens  and  will  also  be  available 
for  examination. 

In  making  the  inoculations,  an  infusion  of  the  organism  was  painted 
upon  the  leaf  blade,  midrib,  petiole,  or  stem,  as  the  case  might  be,  with 
a  small  camel's-hair  brush,  and  then  the  tissue  was  punctured  through 
the  coating  of  infusion  with  a  needle.  The  inoculated  twig  was  main- 
tained in  a  moist  condition  by  wrapping  it  in  paraffin  paper,  including 

1  The  investisations  here  outfined  haye  been  carried  on  larcely  at  the  Lamao  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Division  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Fhitippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Burton, 
former  Cliief ,  and  to  Mr.  S.  Apoetol,  present  Chief  of  this  Division,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Galang,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  I^amao  station.  The  Citrus  collection  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Los  Banos  was  also 
placed  at  the  use  of  the  writer  through  thecourtesy  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Baker.  Dean  of  the  College. 

Manyof  the  plants  studied,  belonging  to  genera  closely  related  to  Citrus  are  growing  in  the  experimental 
plots  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  Physiologist  in  Charge  of  Crop  Physiology  and  Breeding  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  (or  use  in  the  breeding  of  canker-resistant 
Citrus  fruits  and  canker^esistant  stocks.  Permission  to  use  this  material  has  greatly  (adUtated  the  work. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Swing^  for  many  helpful  suggestions.  Many  plants  related  to  Citrus  grow  wild 
in  the  Fhilii>pine  Islands.  Prof.  E.  D.  Merrill.  Botanist  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  made  helpful  suggestions 
as  to  sudi  plants  and  identified  many  of  them.  His  help  has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  and  is  herdby 
gratehilly  admowledged. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  this  work  without  the  extensive  laboratory 
ffariKtifs  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  so  freely  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  J .  Cox,  Director. 

*  JBHUI,  R.  A.  suscsPHBiuTT  ow  NON-CITRU8  Pi,ANT8  TO  BACT8UUM  ciTiu.  In  Phytopathology,  V. 
7,110.  5»P-339-M4.3fie-    »9i7. 
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with  the  twig  also  a  small  piece  of  moistened  cotton.  Control  needle 
pmictures  with  tap  water  were  made  for  each  host  plant,  and  the  moist 
condition  was  also  maintained  with  paraffin  paper  and  moist  cotton. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  positive  results  ob^rved  here  occurred  only 
at  needle  punctures. 

TablS  I. — Summary  of  resulit  of  inocuUUions  on  plants  of  Ruiaceae 


No. 


Genus  and  species. 


Inoculfttion 
No.  lor  rrf- 


RCMllt 


SUBVAMILT  CmtATAB. 

(Not  of  tribe  atreae.) 
Clamctna  Umsmm 


Choices  txcticQ .  I 


Tkdb  Citmus. 
SUBTKIBS  PeroniiMie. 


FtronitUa  ludda 

SusntiBE  Aeglinae. 

A^fU  mofmtlos 


Ckattospermum  gluthtosa . . 


BiBlsamocHrus  ^tbonensis. 

SUBTR»E  lravan«inae. 

HesPeretkusa  crtmdtUa  . . . 


Tripkasia  tri folia 

Paramtgnya    Umgiptduncu- 
lata. 


Sever  mia  hua folia . 


SUBTRIBB  CmUNAB. 

COroPsis  sckweinfurihH. . 
Atalantia  dtrioides 


Alalantia  disticka. 


Eremocitrus  glauca . 
Fortttnella  kmdsU. . . 


Fortunella  jaPonica. 


Microdtrus  australit 

MicrocHrus  ausiralasica. 


X046-XOS0. 
876-Mo... 


4X-S0 

1361-1370. . 

81X-616. ... 

61-70;  831. 

1341-1350. . 
1291-13x0. . 


1071-1808. . 
771-790. . . . 


1381-1390. 


137Z-X380. 
133X-X33S. 


936-950. 


X416-1420. , 
1271-1280. , 


486-S05... 
1326-1330. 


Wetkly  poikive. 


PuaitiTC. 

....do... 

Negative. 

Positive. . 

Negative. 
PMitive.. 


Negative. 
Positive.. 


Negative. 


Positive., 
...do... 


Weakly  positive. 


...do... 
Podtivu., 


Weakly  positive. 


Positive.. 
....do... 


Negative  for  leaves,  but  positive  as 


slow  in  maturing.  ^^ 

Negative  for  Icavca  but  positive  en 
petioles  and  stems.  Snsoepth 
bili^  only  evidenced  by  tt^tfat 
swdnng  not  evidenced  in  controls. 


Leaves  as  well  as  stems  slievr  poii- 

tive  results.    B  faction  takes  place 

slowly. 
Results    obtained    only  for   stem. 

Positive    results    obtained    very 

readily. 
Tnortilafion  attempts  made  rnest* 
aunec' 


edly  on  all  parts  of  i^ants; 

ative;  believed  to  be  immune. 
Results  obtained  very  readily  ia  5 

days.    Ma^  naturally  oocnrnag 

infections  (n.  60). 
This  gifries  IS  believed  to  beimnmae. 

Results  obtained  qinckly  and  rcaifily 
for  b<^  leaves  and  stems  (PL 
61.  A). 

Stems  and  leaves  negative. 

Tissue  jrdlow,  with  oily  appcarsnoe 
arosmd  punctures,  not  nused;  no 
sudi  ooloratioa  around  control; 
true  both  for  leaves  and  steins  (PL 
61.  B). 

Believed  to  be  immune;  inomlstfrf 
rneatcdly  under  same  cdtaditioas 
which  gave  positive  results  on  other 


Readily  positive  both  leaves  and 


t 


Positive  for  leaves,  causing  a  mtenr 

dark  discoloration  of  tissue  Imt  no 

excrescence.    Weakly  positive  on 

stem  (PL  6a.  A). 
Stem  inocuUtions  sfightly  swoOcn. 

not  the  case  with  controls.    Lcsi 

inoculations    slightly    discolored. 

not  the  case  with  controls.   Very 

resistant  at  least 
Stem  inoculations  slowly  positive. 
Quiddy  positive  on  both  leaves  sad 

stem  (PL  62,  B). 
lAai  blade    inoculations    definitely 

negative;   inoculatioas  in  midrib 

weakly  positive  and  inocnlarions 

in  stems  slowly  but  dearly  positive. 

Believed  to  be  higlily  resistant. 
Quickly   positive;   cankers  definite 

but  mudi  smaller  than  on  CHnu 

spp. 
Stan    inoculations    diow    cankefs; 

VBLwAk  smaller  than  on  Citnu  qip., 

however. 
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Tablb  I. — Smmmary  of  results  of  inoculations  on  plants  of  Rutauae — Contiiiued 


No. 

Gentas  and  species. 

InocnktioQ 

No.  (or  ref- 

Cfcnoe. 

Resuk. 

Remarks. 

M> 

RCTTAGSAB    OTHSlt  TraN 

ToddalM  msiaiiea 

1401-14x0. . . . 

631-^90 

2113-4x97 — 

39X— 300 

JjMvn  show  no  fXTi'cscifm'fs  hut  a 

91 

Negative 

Positive 

yeUowins  of  tissue  not  found  in 
control  punctures.  Stem  inocultr 
tions  are  swollen  and  the  tissue  is 
blackened. 

Leaves,  petioles,  and  stems  negative. 

Both  kavea  and  stem  produce  light 

vmilar  to  thoae  on  CtCTM  spp.  (PL 
6j).    There  is  also  evidence  that 

fiwn^»nf  W^WtMHIff  took  phCTu 

I^ves  clearly  negative  but  stem 
tissues  show   excrescences   of   a 
brown  oolor  similar  to  those  pro- 

htfgc. 
I^eavea  dearly  negative;  stem  tisme 
shows  excrescences  of  brown  oolor 

rurspp. 

aa 

Etodia  ridUym 

23 

Evodia  latifolia 

do 

34 

MHkoPt  triphlia 

1536-1540. . . . 

do 

Field  observations  corroborating  these  inoculation  data  have  been 
made  in  many  cases.  Thus,  in  South  China  Severima  huxifolia  occurs 
naturally,  exposed  in  a  number  of  instances  to  infection  from  Citrus- 
canker  in  near-by  orchards.  In  no  instances  were  lesions  in  any  way 
resembling  those  of  Citrus-canker  found.  Aegle  marmelos  and  Triphasia 
trifolia  are  cultivated  at  Lamao  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  surrounded  by 
nursery  rows  of  Citrus  trees  heavily  infected  with  canker.  In  no  case 
have  lesions  similar  to  those  of  canker  been  found  on  these  hosts. 

Chalcas  exotica  is  a  commonly-grown  ornamental  in  Manila;  nothing 
at  all  resembling  Citrus-canker  has  ever  been  found  occurring  naturally 
upon  it,  although  sources  of  infection  are  in  some  cases  closely  present. 

Xanihoxylum  rheisa  and  Aialantia  disticha  occur  naturally  at  Lamao  in 
places  where  infection  with  Citrus-canker  would  be  easily  possible.  No 
lesions  similar  to  canker  have  been  found  on  these  plants, 

Fortunella  jaJ>omca  occurs  in  orchards  at  I^amao  and  also  at  Los 
Banos,  Philippine  Islands.  No  naturally-occurring  cankers  have  ever 
been  seen  on  this  host.  Wolf  *  reports  Citrus-canker  on  kumquats,  but 
does  not  mention  what  species  were  under  observation.  Swingle '  also 
reports  canker  on  kumquats  in  Japan. 

Fortunella  japonica,  although  susceptible  to  Citrus-canker  under  the 
most  optimum  conditions,  should  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  highly 
resistant,  closely  approaching  immunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fortunella  hindsii  occurring  naturally  in  South 
China  has  been  observed  frequently  with  heavy  canker  infection.     Plants 

>  Woi^.  Frederick  A.    Citru»<ankbr.    In  Jour.  Agr.  Researdi,  v.  6,  no.  a.  p.  70.    19x6. 
*  U.  S.  Dbpartmbnt  of  AoKicui.'nTKJS.    emus  cankbr  in  FBXUPriMVs.    In  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Deivt 
Circ.p  v.  X,  no.  x,  p.  8.    X9Z5. 
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of  this  species  were  found  by  Prof.  G.  W.  GroflF  and  the  writer  near  the 
summits  of  mountains  in  Kwangtung  Province  at  an  altitude  of  about 
1,500  feet.  These  mountains  are  heavily  eroded  and  peculiar  in  having 
their  sides  barren  and  almost  entirely  free  from  growth.  Plants  of  F. 
hindsii  at  the  tops  of  these  mountains  were  therefore  very  much  isolated 
from  commercial  Citrus  plantings  and  other  sources  of  canker  infection; 
nevertheless,  in  almost  all  cases  the  species  was  heavily  infected  with 
Citrus-canker.  The  writer  later  found  plants  of  the  same  species  upon 
Victoria  Peak,  Hongkong,  a  mountain  of  very  similar  t)rpe.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  further  facts  may  show  that  this  plant  is  an  original  wild 
host  from  which  Citrus-canker  has  spread  to  cultivated  species. 

Chaetospermum  gLutinosa  occurs  both  naturally  and  cultivated  at 
Lamao,  and  naturally  occurring  cankers  are  abundant  upon  such  plants. 
The  susceptibility  of  C.  gluUnosa  to  canker  is  easily  greater  than  that  of 
the  sweet  orange  (Citrus  sinensis)  in  the  Philippines. 

Gycosmis  pentapkyUa  occurs  naturally  in  Kwangtung  Province,  China, 
in  places  where  infection  from  Citrus-canker  would  be  easily  possible. 
No  naturally  occurring  cankers  were  observed. 

Of  the  positive  results  obtained  in  the  foregoing  tabulated  species, 
Pseudomonas  ciiri  has  been  rdsolated  from  Claucena  lansium,  Feronia 
limoniaf  Peromelia  ludda,  Chaetospermum  glutinosa,  Hespereikusa  crenu- 
lata,  Paramignya  longipedunculala,  Citropsis  schweinfurihii,  AialanHa  ciU 
rioideSf  Fortunella  hindsii,  MicrocUrus  ausiralasica,  M.  ausiralis,  Toddalia 
asiaiica,  and  Evodia  ridleyei.  Such  isolations  have  been  reinoculated  on 
foliage  of  Citrus  grandis,  and  have  given  positive  results  in  each  case. 
In  those  positive  results  not  listed  as  having  the  organism  reisolated  the 
material  was  collected  and  dried  in  the  field,  where  laboratory  facilities 
were  not  available. 

The  statements  made  above  as  to  immunity,  since  they  are  based  on 
lack  of  infection  after  inoculation  with  a  dense  infusion  of  the  causal 
organism  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  infection,  are  probably 
more  substantial  than  claims  made  for  absence  of  infection  imder  nattu'al 
conditions. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  inoculations  is  the  susceptibility 
of  such  very  distant  relatives  as  Evodia  ridleyei,  E.  latifolia,  and  Meli- 
cope  triphylla.  In  these  cases  the  cankers  are  by  no  means  weakly  pro- 
duced, but  form  quickly,  with  a  decided  swelling  of  the  tissue,  which  later 
erupts  as  on  species  of  Citrus.  On  E,  ridleyei  the  results  were  evident  in 
two  weeks.  Pseudomonas  citri,  therefore,  is  not  closely  limited  to  CHrus 
spp.,  but  has  a  very  wide  range  of  host  plants  within  the  family  Rutaceae. 

Severinia  buxifolia,  Aegle  marmelos,  and  Balsamocitrus  gabonensis 
produce  no  reaction  whatever  when  inoculated  with  Pseudomonas  citri. 
It  is  believed  that  these  species  may  be  safely  called  immune  to  Citrus- 
canker;  this  is  especially  noteworthy,  since  they  are  all  dose  relatives  rf 
the  genus  Citrus. 
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The  evidence  is  that  Xanthoxylum  rhetsa  and  Triphasia  trifolta  are 
immtme,  while  Chalcas  (Murraya)  exotica,  AtalanOa  disticha,  and  Fort- 
unella  (Citrus)  japonica  show  positive  results  only  under  the  most  fav- 
orable circumstances  for  infection. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  immune  and  highly  resistant  species 
possess  thick,  coriaceous  brittle  leaves — ^for  example,  Severima  buxifolia, 
A  talantia  disOcha,  Foriunella  japonica,  and  Chalcas  exotica.  This  suggests 
the  possibility  that  resistance  to  Gtrus-canker  may  be  influenced  in  some 
measure  by  histological  or  morphological  differences. 

SUBiMARY 

(i)  Inoculation  tests  with  Pseudominas  ciiri  upon  24  species  repre- 
senting 20  genera  of  the  family  Rutaceae  show  that  19  of  the  species  are 
susceptible  in  greater  or  less  degree.  It  thus  appears  that  Citrus-canker 
is  not  closely  limited  to  the  genus  Citrus,  but  has  a  wide  range  of  hosts 
among  the  Rutaceae. 

(2)  Severima  buxifolia,  Aegle  marmelos,  and  Balsamocitrus  gabonensis, 
all  close  relatives  of  Citrus,  may  safely  be  caUed  immune  to  Citrus-canker. 
Xanthoxylum  rhetsa  and  Triphasia  trifolia  seem  to  be  immune. 

(3)  Chalcas  (Murraya)  exotica,  Atalantia  disticha,  and  Fortunella 
(Citrus)  japonica,  also  closely  related  to  the  genus  Citrus,  are  strongly 
resistant  to  Qtrusicanker. 

(4)  Claucena  lansium,  Feronia  limonia,  Feroniella  lucida,  Chaetos- 
permum  glutinosa,  Hesperethtisa  crenulata,  Paramignya  longipedunculata, 
Ciiropsis  schwetnfurthii,  Atlantia  citrioides,  Eremocitrus  glauca,  Fortunella 
hindsii,  Microcitrus  ausiralis,  M,  australasica,  Toddalia  asiatica,  Evodia 
ridleyei,  E,  laiifolia,  and  Melicope  triphylla,  of  different  relationships  to 
the  genus  Citrus,  all  produce  positive  results  when  inoculated  with 
Pseudomonas  dtri,  at  needle  punctures.  Of  these  Claucena  lansium  and 
Feronia  limonia  develop  infection  very  slowly,  the  others  fairly  quickly. 

(5)  Chaetospermum  glutinosa  shows  naturally  occurring  infections  of 
Citrus-canker  and  in  the  Philippines  its  susceptibility  is  easily  greater 
than  that  of  the  sweet  orange  (Citrus  sinensis).  Fortunella  hindsii  oc- 
curs naturally  in  South  China,  very  much  isolated  from  sources  of  Citrus- 
canker  infection.  The  abundance  of  cankers  found  on  such  trees  gives 
rise  to  the  theory  that  this  species  may  have  been  an  original  wild  host 
from  which  Citrus-canker  spread  to  cultivated  species. 
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Naturally  occurring  Citrus-canker  lesions  on  leaves  of  Ckatiaspennum  gUUinostu 
Natural  size. 
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PLATE  61 

A. — Hespenthusa  crenulaia,  showing  diaooloratioiis  resulting  from  inocttlattons  with 
Pseudatnonas  citri.    Natural  size. 

B. — Paramignya  longiptduncuUUa,  showing  diacolorations  around  punctures  made 
with  P.  citri  on  leaves.  Such  discolorations  did  not  develop  at  punctures  made  with 
river  water.    Natural  size. 
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PLATE  6a 

A. — AfakmHa  cUnoidts,  diowmg  positive  results  foUowing  inoculatkni  widi  Psmt- 
domonascUri.   Natural  size. 

B.—FortmngUa  hindsii,  showing  results  of  inoculation  witb  rain  water  on  leaves. 
Natural  size. 

C. — FariuiuUa  Mndsii,  showing  results  o£  inoculation  with  P.  cUri  on  leaves.  Natu- 
ral size. 
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PLATE  63 

Evodia  ridUyei: 

A.— Stem  inoculated  with  tap  water. 

B,  C.-'Two  twigs  inoculated  with  P^fiMioifMma^  o/rt.  Natural  size. 
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in  normal  and  blighted  spinach 37X-37S 

uaed  in  determining  watcr«)luble  nitro- 
gen in  spinach 398-404 

sulphate— 

effect  on  plowsole 507 

in  solution  used  in  experiments  with 

greensand 486-49^ 

Mandcrm  gourd.    Sec  Cmcmmtis  dip»actut. 


in  plant  tissues,  relation  to  oxidase  activity      373 
oxid~ 

in  soil,  effect  of  drying s*^^*^ 

red,  in  normal  aod  bHgfatcd  spinach. . .  37x-37S 

Manganousoodd  in  maldi,  plowsole,  and  sub- 
soil   5'5-S"6 

Mamgiftra  imdica^  host  of  rot-produdng  organ- 
ism virulent  to  Ipomaaa  batatas 347 

Mango.    See  Mamffifsra  irndka. 

Manure,  effect  on  irrigated  crops 493~S03 

Mtfrl,  applied  to  farm  crops 483-49* 

Maturity  of  seeds,  effect  on—  ^ 

catalaae  activity 148-149 

ooddase  activity X63-X64 

Meadow  fescue.    See  Fsflnca  sfoliof . 

Meadow  Plant  Bug.  Miris  dohbratus.  The 
(paper) x^s-aoo 

Msdkapo  saiha,  silage  compared  with  that 
iram  MsUMus  9pt> xi3-x3a 

Mediterranean  frtdt  fly.    See  CeratiUs  eapi- 
tata. 

M*lamPsorar~ 

/mt,  multinucleate  fudon  ctUs 646 

PmHor^ma,  not  cause  of  dampingKiff  in 
conifers 5So 

MeUmospora  sp.,  fungus  isolated  from  ipo- 
moea  batatas 364 

Mtlieopt  iripkyUa,  susceptibifity  to  Pstmdo- 
moHOS  dtri 663H565 

Mtlilotus  spp.,  silage  comi)ared  with  that 
from  Msdicaoo  satha xx3-x3a 

Melon  fly.    See  Bactrocera  cucwbiias. 

Melon— 
pomcgianate.    See  Cuemmis  mdo  var.  dur 

wtttNI. 

snake.    See  Cucumis  mdo. 


Mercuric—  Pswe 

dilorid— 
effect  on— 

Bacterium  lackrymans 305 

ooddase  activity  of  seeds X68-X69 

usedindeterminingnitrogeninspinach.  399-404 
nitrate,  effect  on  ooddase  activity  of  seeds. .      X69 
Mercurous  nitrate,  effect  00  oxidase  activity 

of  seeds. 169 

Merrill,  T.  C,  and  Hartley.  Carl  (paper): 

Seedling  Diseases  of  Conifers 5ax-5s8 

Metabolism,  nitrogen,  in  normal  and  blighted 

spinadi 385-404 

Metarcresol,  used  to  determine  oxidase  ac- 
tivity in  normal  and  blighted  spixutcfa. . .  377-380 
Methane  fermentation  in   alfalfa  hay  and 

starch 274-375 

Microdtrus-' 
austraiasica,  susceptibility  to  Psmdomomis 

cUri 66»-«65 

australis,    susceptibifity   to    Pseudowumas 

dtri 66a-^5 

Microbial  flora  of  alfalfa  silage S74-S9a 

Mtnmsops  sUngi,  used  In  obtaining  oviposi- 

tion  records  for  O^r  ih«i»<{u 443 

Miris-" 
abbreviates.    See  Miris  ddabratus. 
belastgeri.    See  Miris  dolabrahu. 
dolabraius— 

control  measures 197-198 

description X9i-x94 

dimorphism X83-X84 

distribution X75-i8r 

economic  importance x8x-x83 

food  plants x83-x83 

life  history Z84-X94 

natural  enemies i94-z97 

synonymy 183 

lateralis.    Ste  Miris  dolabratms, 
picOcePs.    See  Miris  dolahratms. 
Moisture- 
effect  on— 

after-ripening  of  seeds xj8 

soil  acidity 3a«-3a9 

toodty  of  alkafi 306-309 

in  healthy  and  blighted  spinach 387-390 

in  sweet-dover  and  alfalfa  silage xx4 

Molasses,  effect  on  alfalfa  silage 574-590 

Momordica — 
balsamtna,  free  from  attacks  of  Bacterium 

lackrynums 206 

ckarantia,  free  from  attacks  of  Bacterium 

lackrymans ao6 

elaterium,  free  from  attacks  of  Bacterium 

lackrymamt 306 

MonHockaetes  infuscons,  causal  organism  of 

wcaxt'm  I  pomoea  batatas 35a 

Monoamino  add  nitrogen  in  healthy  and 

bligfated  spbach 399-404 

Monosacdiarids  in  hardened  and  nonhard- 

ened  cabbage « 95-96 

Moss  roses,  resistant  to  brown  canker 593-600 

Moth— 
brown-tail.    See  EuprocOs  ckrysorrkoea, 
gypsy.    See  Portketria  disPar, 
rusty  vapor.    See  Nolotopkus  anO^uus. 
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rmetmosus,  ttmga»  iaoUted  from  tpawtota 

batoias 354-355 

ip.,  not  OMte  d  Hamping-off  in  caaittn. . . .      549 

Multiple-Pipette-Holdcr  for  the  Dbtributioa 
of  Scmm  for  the '  Complanent-Pization 
Tett,  A  (paper) 615-6x8 

Munaya  MxoHca,    Syn.  Ckaieas  exotica, 

Muskmekm.    See  Cucmmis  mdo. 

Nedria  ipomtMot,  fungiii  iioUtcd  from 
lPomo$a  batatas 363*364 

Neocosmospora  va*mf*cktm,  fongus  itohited 
tnm  Ipomoea  batatas 364 

Nto/abraaa  malicorUds,  f  ungm  nted  in  inocu- 
lation cxperimcnU  with /AoMotaiololAr...      36a 

Net  Energy  Valnct  of  Alfalfa  Hay  and  of 
Stardi  (paper) *69-s86 

NewBom,  L.  B.,  and  Glover,  George  H. 
(paper):  Further  Studies  on  BriAet  Db- 

•Me 409-4'4 

Nitrate- 
caldom,  in  solution  used  in  experiments 

with  greensand 486->49a 

mercnric,  effect  on  ooddase activity  of  seeds.  169 
msTCUfous,  effect  on  oxidase  activity  of 

X69 

method,  used  in  determining  soil  acid- 
ity   3a»-3*9 

used  in  eKpefimmta  with  grfmsand...  489->49a 
silver,  used  in  determining  nitrogen  in 

■ptaach 399*404 

sodiinn,  effect  on  plowsole 507 

Nitric  add.    See  Add.  nitric. 

Nitrifying  organisms  in  soil,  effect  of  carbon 

disnlphid  and  toluol 601-614 

Nitrogen- 
add  amid,  hi  healthy  ^nd  blighted  spin- 
ach   398-404 

,  in  alfalfa  silage 581-590 

hi  healthy  and  blighted  spin- 

•di 398-404 

basic,  in  healthy  and  blighted  q>inach...  399-404 
digestibility  In  alfalfa  hay  and  starch....  a7x,a8« 
htmiin.  In  healthy  and  blighted  spinach.  399-404 

in  dry  matter  of  feeding  stuffs 970 

in  hardened  and  nonhardcned  cabbage.  97,105-108 

In  silaga  extract ia5-t3A 

metabofism  In  normal  and  blighted  spin- 

•di 385-404 

monoamino  add,  in  healthy  and  blighted 

spinach 399-404 

peptid,  in  normal  and  blighted  spinach.  400-404 
re^ual  soluble,  in  normal  and  blighted 

si^nach 4oo'-404 

Nitrogen-fixing  organisms  in  soil,  effect  of 

carbon  disulphid  and  toluol 601-614 

Nitrogen-free  extract,  digestibility  in  alfalfa 

hay  and  stardi 970,  tjit  282 

Nitrohydrodiloric  add.    See  Add.  nitrohy- 

drocfaloric. 
Nonpffotein  content  of  dry  matter  of  feeding 

stuffs 370 

Nonprotein  nitrogen  in  normal  and  blighted 

Spfaiadi 393-397 

Nonproteins  in  normal  and  blighted  Spinach  385-404 
Norway  qxtioe.    See  Pfcsa  sxcdsa. 


Pa«e 
Notoiopkus  omtifmrns,  used  in  experiments 

with  Limmtrmm  valHtmm 458 

Nuts,kaaanL   See  Ttrmmaiia  eaiappa. 

Oats.    See  i4  VMM  Minis. 

Observations  and  Eapciiuieuts  on  Intestinal 

Tfichinse  (paper) 467-482 

Observations  cm   an    Oatfasesk   of    Pavns 

(paper) 4x5-4x8 

Olive  earth,  overlying  greensand 484 

Olive,  Russian  wild.    See£rasB#wrsp. 
OfMOfMlfawMaotefM.  infesting  timothy..  x78,k8x 
Oomycetes  causing  damplng-off  of  conifers. . .      530 
Opiinae.  three  spedes  natnml  enemies  of 

Mediterranean  fruit  fly 4x9-466 

OPms— 

/Uldmi— 

enemy  of  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 419-466  * 

melon<fly  parasite 456 

life  history 440-^s 

natural   enemy  of  Mediterranean  fruit 

fly 419-466 

Ordumi  grass.    See  Dadylis  ghnurata. 
Orchids,  cattleya,  fumigation  with  hydro- 

cyanicadd  gas 963-968 

Organic  matter- 
digestibility  in  alfalfa  hay  and  starch. .. .  97i*a69 

effect  on  tosity  of  alkali 303-305 

Orthoptera,  found  on  imported  orchids 963 

Osbora.  Herbert  (paper):  The  Meadow  Plant 

Bug,  Miris  dolabmttts X75-900 

Oxid- 
alttminium,  in'^ 

mulch,  plowsole,  and  sidMoil soA-si6 

normal  and  blighted  spinarh 371-375 

soil,  effect  of  drying 335-3*8 

csldimi.  in~ 

greensand 485 

mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil 5x5-5x6 

normal  and  blighted  spinach 371-375 

soil,  effect  of  drying 3>5-3*S 

cuprous,  in  intumescences  on  frosen  leaves.       88 
ferrii,hi— 

mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil 508-516 

soil,  effect  of  drying 3*5-3*8 

magnesium,  in- 
normal  and  blighted  spinach 371-375 

soil,  effect  of  drying 3*5-3*8 

manganese,  in  soil,  effect  of  drying 3*5-3*8 

manganons,  in  muldi,  plowsole,  and  sub- 
soil   5x5-5x6 

potassium,  in— 

greensand 485 

normal  and  bli^ted  spinach 37X-37S 

red  manganese,  in  normal  and  blighted 

spinach 37x-37$ 

siUdc,  in  soil,  effect  of  dry&g 3*5-3*8 

sodium,  in  normal  and  blighted  spinach.  37X-37S 
Oxidase,  in-r 

frozen  cabbage  leaves 88 

nonliving  structures  of  seeds 167-168 

normal  and  blighted  spinadi 377-380 

plant  tissues,  relation  to  manganese  content     373 

seeds X37-174 

Oxygen- 
effect  on  after-dpening  of  seeds X38 

Ubemted  from  seeds  by  catalase  activity.  149-161 
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fly 461-463 

Panicularia  Paucifiora,    aoarce  ol  Puccini* 

gramimis  avemu  tnuuferred  to  tmconccmal 

hosts 343 

PoHtatm  capillart,  ibod  i>Iant  of  Miris  doUt- 

hrahu 182 
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catakfle  activity  ol  seeds x6a,i66 

oxidase  activity  in  notmal  and  blichted 

spinadi 377-380 

Poramignya  Itmgip^imcmUUt  sosceptibiHty 

to  Pseudomomas  citri 663-«65 

Parasites    of    Mediterranean    fruit    fly    in 

Hawaii 419-466 

Parasitism,  Morphology,  and  Cytology  of 

Cronartimn  ribicola  (paper) 619-660 

Peadi.    See  Amygdalus  ptrsica, 
Pemberton.  C.  B..and'WiI]ard,  H.  P.  (paper): 

Contribution  to  the  Biology  of  Pndt-Fly 

Parasites  in  Hawaii 4x9-466 

PenidUiuw^-^ 

sp..  fungus  isolated  Iron  Jpotmota  bat»- 
to* 355-356,364 

sp.,  not  cause  of  damping-off  in  conifers 549 

Pentoadd,  phosphorus,  ht^ 

grecnsand 485 

mulch,  plowsole,  and  subsoil 508-5x6 

noimal  and  blighted  spinach 37X-37S 

PtoHUi,  t^dmsiis,  host  of  Cronofiium  flao- 

€$dum 638-639 

Pcptid  nitrogen   In  notmal  and   blighted 

spinacii 400-404 

Ptridirmium — 

cerebrum,  parasite  of  Pmus  vtrginiaiui 6as 

parasite  on  Pitms  syheskis 695 

acicoliiai,  nuclear  division  ol  «ck>spores . .      639 
Peroodd  of  hydrogen,  used  in  dstennining 

catalase  oontcnt  of  seeds X4»-Z44 

Ptrooddase  in  fxosen  cabbage  leaves 88-89 

PesUUoxww^ 

fvmefeot  isolatfd  from  damped-off  conifers  547-558 

Aaff»gn,isolatedffomdamped<]ff  oonifen.  547-558 

sp.,  isolated  from  ipomoea  batatas 364 

PkeidoU  megac^phala,  natural  enemy  of  Med- 

iffernmean  fruit  fly 4x9-466 

Phcnolplithalein,  used  in— 

deteraiining  catalase  content  of  seeds 139 

titration  of  silage  extract 1x6-1x7 

PUeumPratense— 

food  plant  of  Aiiris  doUbrabus 176, 183-183 

source  of  Pucdnia  grammis  pUeipralauis 
transferred  to  semioongenial  hosts 944 

imoongenial    host    of    Puccmia    grammis 

ovMMS 943 

Phloro^bdn,   used   to  detennine   osidase 

reaction  in  normal  and  bHg^tedspinadi..  377-380 
Pkoma— 

batatas,  reported  causal  organism  of  dryrot 
of  Ipomoea  batatas 349 

6<fa«,  not  cause  of  damping-off  in  conifers.  540-558 
Phorantka  occidenOs,  parasite  of  Miris  dohr- 

bratus 176 
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potasnum,  in  solution  used  in  experiments 
with  greensand 486-493 

sodium,  effect  on  plowsole 507 

Phosphates  in— 

greensand 483-493 

olive  earth 484 

Phosphomotybdic  acid.    See  Add.  phospho> 

molybdic. 
Pho^horus— 

in     hardened     and     nonhardened     cab- 
bage   97,  X05-X08 

pentoxidin — 

greensand 485 

muldi,  plowsole.  and  subsoil 506-5x6 

noimal  and  blighted  spinadi 37X-375 

Phosphotungstate,  barium,  used  in  deter- 
mining nitrogen  in  Q>iiiadx 399-404 

Phosphotungstic  acid.    See  Add,  phospho- 

tungstic 
Physiological  Studies  of  Normal  and  BUghted 

Sphiadi  (paper) 369-408 

PkytoPktkorm  sp.,  causal  organism  of  damfrfng- 

off  in  conifers 530 

Picsa^ 

engelmaMni,  host  of  damping-off  parasites.  523-558 

cxcebo,  host  of  dampfairoff  parasites 53X-558 

Pierndsel,  P.  J.,  et  al.  (paper):  Plastidty  of 

Biologic  Porms  of  Pucdnia  graminis 331-349 

Pig,  guinea,  weight  of  heart 4x1 

Pfaie- 

Anstrian.    Pinus  ausiriaea. 

Cocsican.    See  Pinus  nigra  poiretiama, 

jade    See  Pinus  banksiana. 

loblolly.    Se^  Pinus  iaeda, 

pitdi.    See  Pinus  tigida. 

red.    Set  Pinustsinosa, 

Scotdi.    Stt  Phtus  syhHslris, 

scrub.    Sec  Pinus  ^giniana, 

shortlcaf.    Sitt  Pinus  ackmaia, 

white.    Set  Pinius  strebus, 

yellow.    Sec  Pimus  ponderosa. 
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M&mofa,  germination  in  mineral  soil 596 

>lcx«/tf ,  host  of  CrofMf<tMM  rticcola 690 
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torgua 55X 
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Paniflofa 

host  of  CrcnarUum  ribicola 630 

nature  of  infection  by  Cronarfium  ribi- 
cola    640.65X 

ponderosa — 

host  of  damjnng-off  parasites 523-558 

nature  of  injury  from  Cnmartium  comp- 

tonias. 649 

resinosa,  host  <rf  dnmping-off  parasites. . . .  531-558 

rigida,  germination  in  mineral  soil 596 

scoPulorum.    Syn.  Pinus  Ponderosa. 
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host  {A  Cronartium  ribicola 619-660 

host  of  damping-a£F  parasites 530-558 

syhettris,  hofct  of— 

dampxng-a£F  parasites 53X-558 

Peridermium  pini 635 
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Pittman,  D.  W.,  end  Harris,  P.  S.  (paper): 
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Alkali aST-SXy 
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four-lined.    See  PotcUocaPnu  Imtatms. 

meadow.    See  Miris  dolabrattu. 

tarnished.    See  Ly^u  prvUtuis. 

Plants,  hardening  against  frost tr-xix 
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caused  by  fneifaig 90-99 

effect  on  hydrogen^QAConccstratioa  of  sap.       99 
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gnoninis  (paper) sar-t49 
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food  plant  of  il/ffuAiMralMr 'x8s 

PotcHoeaPsus  Ummttu,  pest  of  corrants x8t 

Polypeptids  in  normal  and  blighted  spin- 

•cb sSs-404 

Polypkcfus  §u^lma§,  similarity  to  Cfonartmm 

ribkoU 648 

Polysaccharids  in  hardened  and  nonhardcacd 

cabbage 93-96 

Pomegranate  melon.  Sec  Cucumis  malo   var. 

diudaim. 
PopiUia  japomica,  Imrrm,  effect  of  hydrocy- 

anioacidgss  on 134-136 

Popuhu^ 

Ma,  attadwd  by  MtUmPtorm  pmUorqma . .      $sx 

mmPtora  PmHortua 551 

tnmmta,  attached  by  MtkmPsora  pinitct' 

f»» 5S« 

Portk€iHa  ditpor,  used  in  expechBents  with 
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t»»iisnnd 483-493 
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distilled  water 64-66 
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in  grecnsaad 483-492 
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send 488-499 
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aonnal  and  blighted  spinach 371-375 

gieensand 485 
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with  gfccnsaad 4S6-49S 
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PotsMJiiiH  slum  sohitioo,  used  In  determining 
protein  nitrogen  in  ^linach 39r-39a 

Potassium-ttitfate  method,  used  in  deter- 
mining soil  acidity 3*»-3a9 
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sweet.    See />oMMs  6a<ster. 

Potcntiometric  determinatioo  of  changes  in 
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during  freezing 99-zoc 

xTotetn~~ 
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in  dry  matter  of  feeding  stuffs sto 
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dinium 659 
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Pyrocatediin,usedastestferonrldasffinffeaen 
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ity of  seeds x69y  t66 

Red  clover.    See  Trifoimm  praiamst. 

Red  manganese  oxid  in  normal  and  blighted 
spfauKh 371-375 

Red  pine.   Qtit  Pimu  fuimo$m. 

Reducing  augars  fat- 
hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbage 95-96 

healthy  and  blighted  spinach 38r-3a4 

R§d»ivioiusf$nu,  natural  enemy  of  Mint  ielo' 
braimt t94«i»6 
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ReUtioo  d  Inorganic  Soil  Colloids  to  Ptpfw- 
■61c  in  Citnis  Graves  in  Southern  Cali- 
fomia 505-519 

Hfiiiliial  soluble  nitrogen  in  nonnal  and 
blighted  si>inacfa 400-404 

Resftiration  of  seeds,  rdatkm  of  catalase  and 
oidase  content  to i37~x74 

Reynolds,  Francois  H.  (paper):  A  Multiple* 
Pipette  Holder  for  the  Distribntkm  of  Scram 
for  the  CamplcmentpPixatioii  Test 615-6x8 

Rktosporan^ittm    ^pkamidtnmaimr^    causal 
organism  of  danpfng-off  in  conifers S3OtS40 

Rhizoctonia,  causal  organisms  of  dampint-off 
in  conifers 5*9*558 


erocomm,  not  grown  on  artlfidal  media. . .      530 
medicaofmis»   Syn.,  RkiaocUmia  erocomm, 

Rkaopus  nifrieofu,  causal  organism  of  sweet- 
potato  storage-rots 338-368 

Ribti  9pp.,  hictitMtiCrouarUumriHeota 619-660 

Ringrot  of  lpomo$a  baialat— 

dissemination 344 

inoculation  experiments 34S-344 

symptoms 340-343 

120M  8pp.,  resistant  to  brawn  canker 593-600 

Coniotkyriumfuekdut  differenoe  from  Diapot' 
iktumbrina 593-594 

RoseUinia  sp.,  not  caose  of  damping-off  in 
conifers $s6 

Roses.    See  Rosa  spp. 

Rugosas,  resistant  to  brawn  canker 593--600 

Russian  wild  olive.    See  Elatofmu  sp. 

Rust,  timothy,  transferred  by  bridging  hosts .      aaa 

Rusty  vaporer  moth.    Set  NoioloPkHsantiguus. 

Rutaceons  plants,  sosoeptibitity  to  citnis 
canker 66z-666 

Rye- 
effect  on  alfalfa  silage 574-590 

See  S€caU  ctrtaU, 

Salt  content  of  soils,  determination  by 
freezing-point  method 331-336 

Salvia,  production  of  injected  areas  due  to 
freezing 86 

Sanford,  H.  L.,  and  Sasscer,  B.  R.  (paper): 
Bffect  of  Hydrocyanic-Add  Gas  under 
Vacuum  Conditions  on  Subterranean 
I#anr« x33-«36 

Sasscer,  £.  R.,  and  Diets.  H.  P.  (paper): 
Fumigation  of  Cattlcya  Ordiids  with  Hy- 
drocyanic-Acid Gas 963-*68 

Sasscer.  £.  R.,  and  Sanford,  H.  L.  (paper): 
Bffect  of  Hydrocyanio>Add  Gas  under 
Vacuum  Conditions  on  Subterranean 
Larv« X33-X36 

Schwartz,  Benjamin  (paper):  Observations 
and  Bxperiments  on  Intestinal  Trichinc.  467-481 

ScUrotmm—' 
halaiicola,  causal  organism  of  charcoal-rot 

bi  Ipomota  bataku 351 

rolftii,  fungus  isolated  from  Ipamom  baMat.      364 

Scofidd.  C.  S.  (paper):  Bffect  of  Farm 
Manure  in  Stimulating  the  Yidds  of  Irri- 
gated Farm  Crops 493-503 

Scotch  pine.    See  Pi$nu  syhuMs. 

Scrub  pine.    See  Pnmi  Mrginiama. 

Scurf,  fungous  disease  of /AoiNoca  froteDo^. . .  359-353 


Page 
SecaU  ctrmU,  used  in  bridging-host  experi- 
ments   926-349 

Seed,  dormant,  decay  due  to  damping-off 595 

Seedling  Diseases  of  Conifers  (paper) 591-558 

Seedfangs,  ooniwr.  injury  fium 

damping-off 531-558 

drouth 554-555 

mechanical  means 551-554 

whitespot 551 

Seeds 

catalase  and  oxidase  content  of i37-*i74 

effect  of— 

after-ripening  on  catalase  activity 159-156 

after-ripening  on  oxidase  activity 165-166 

age  on  catakse  activity 150-154 

age  on  oxidase  activity 164-165 

bromelin  on  coddase  activity 169 

drying  on  catalase  activity 149-150 

germinatiaa  on  coddase  activity Z66-X67 

heat  on  catalase  activity 154-156 

maturity  cm  catalase  activity 248-149 

maturity  on  oxidase  activity 163-164 

mercuric  dilorid  on  coddase  activity. ..  168-169 

mercuric  nitrate  on  coddase  activity 169 

mercurous  nitrate  on  oxidase  activity....      169 
retention  in  germinator  on  catalase  activ- 
ity   X56-Z59 

vitality  on  catalase  activity 150-154 

oxidase  activity  of  nonliving  structures..  267-168 
Serum,    distributed    by    multiple-pipette 

holder 6x5-618 

SsMftma  ImsifoUa,   immunity   to   Psmido- 

monat  cUri 669-^5 

Shortkaf  pine.    See  Pmus  tdnmata. 
Silage- 
attalfa- 

addity 574, 582 

bacteria  in 572-59* 

bacteriological  analysis 586-587 

chemical  analysis 586-587 

effect  of  carbohydrates 584-590 

loss  in  weight 1x4 

moisture  content 2x4 

sweet-dover  compared  with  alfalfa 2x3-139 

SiUcaift- 

greensand 483-492 

muldi,  plowsole,  axid  subsoil 508-516 

Silicio«acidcontentof  soil,  effect  of  drying.  395-398 
SiUcondioxkiin— 

mukh,  plowsole,  and  subsoil 508-5x6 

normal  axid  blighted  Q>inadi 371-375 

saver— 
chlorid,  used  in  detennining  nitrogen  in 

spizuidi 400-404 

nitrate,  used  in  determining  nitrogen  in 

•pi2»ch 399-404 

Snake  melon.    See  Cummis  nulo. 
Sodium- 
carbonate— 

effect  on  plowsole 507 

used  in  alkali  experiment 989-3x9 

dilorid— 

effect  on  plowsole 507 

used  in  alkali  experiment 989-3x9 

used    in   experiments   with   intestixxal 
trichinae 468-489 
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Sodium— Continued.  Pace 

cyanid — 

effect  oo  cattieya  orchids S67-968 

used  to  fenerstc  hydrocyanio«cid  gas ...      134 
hydrand-" 

in  aUalia  sikce 5^6-590 

used  to  determine— 

catalase  content  o(  seeds 139 

water-soluble  nitrofen  in  ^rfnach. . . .  398^404 

nitrate,  effect  on  plowsok 507 

oadd  in  nonnal  and  bli^^ted  q>inadi 37i'J7S 

phosphate,  effect  on  plowsole 507 

sulphate,  used  in  alkali  experiment 989^19 

SattxfjItialpcmotabalaUi— 

dissemination 34s 

inoculation  experimenu 34*tS44 

symptoms 340''M* 

Soil  Addity  as  Affected  by  Moisture  Condi- 
tions of  the  Soil  (paper) 39i'3a9 

Soil- 
adobe,  inorianic  colloids 5>6 

coUoids,  relation  to  plowsole so5~Si9 

effect  of  carbon  disulphid  and  toluol  on 

nitrosenrfizinx  orianisms 601-6x4 

Hacerstown  silty  loam,  fertiliser  poUsh 

residuei in S9^' 

overwintering  of  Badtrmm  lachrpmamt  in.  313 
particles,  effect  of  size  on  toocity  of  alkali.  a9osox 
salt  content  of,  dctennination  by  frcesinc- 

point  method 331-336 

water  content  of,  effect  on  fnmigatinn  with 

hydrocyanic-add  gas i33**36 

SoU  Factors  Affecting  the  Toxidty  of  AUcaU 

(paper) SS7-319 

SoUmum  tubtrosumr' 

effect  of  farm  manure  on 494-5^ 

leaf  roll SS»-S7o 

Scrgkum  kaUpttuis— 

diameter  of  cells  In  seeds 145 

catalase  and  oxidase  content  of  seeds 137-174 

hybridised  with  Tunis  grass,  catalase  ac- 
tivity of  seeds M6-147 

Species,  new S9S-^oo 

SpkMTotuma  fimbhatttm^  causal  orgnnism  of 

bla^Tot  of /^MMOsa  telalu 344 

SPmacia  oUractm — 

denitrification  due  to  bUgfat 4o>-4a4 

effect  of  bUgfat  on~ 

ashoontcnt 37x^75 

carbohydrate  production s8x'r384 

nitrogen  metabolism 38S-404 

oxidase  reaction 377-3^ 

Spinach-btigfat,  physiok)gical  studies 369^406 

Sporobolus  cryptandnu,  source  of  Puccmia 

grammii  in  bridging-host  experiment 228 

Sporotrickmm  tp.,  fungus  isolated  from  Ipo- 

moea  batatas 564 

Spruce 
Kngehnsnn.    See  Picta  engelmanni. 
Norway.    See  Picea  9xcdsa, 
Squash— 
Hubbard.    See  CucwhUa  maxima. 
Ji^MUiese  crookneck.    Sec  Cutrntbita  mos- 

ckaia. 
summer.    See  Cucwbita  pepo  var.  amdtmta. 
Squirting  cucumber.    See  Momordicm  dot*' 
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Stakman,  B.  C,  Picmcisei.  P.  J.,  and  Lcvtne. 
M.  N.  (paper):  Plasticity  of  Biokgic  Forms 
of  Pucdnia  graminis aaz-249 

Stanch- 
digestibility aTXfSSs 

influence  on  digestibility  of  hay 97s 

in  hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbage. .  95-96, 

105-X08 

in  healthy  and  blighted  spinach 381-384 

methane  fermentation a74-*7S 

net  energy  value 969-386 

Storage,  effect  on  oxidase  activity  of  seeds.  i6s-i66 

Storace-rots  of />o«MMa  6«lala4 337-36S 

Straw,  effect  on  alfalfa  silage 574-S90 

Studies  in  Inheritance  of  Certain  Characters 
of  Crosses  between  Dairy  and  Beef  Breeds 
of  Cattle  (paper) 1-57 

Stutzer's  nitrogen  in  silage x>9^i3s 

Sucrose  in- 
hardened  and  nonhardened  cabbage 93-96 

heahhy  and  blighted  Qjinacfa 381-384 

Sudan  grass.  See  Aniropogon  haUptntis  m»- 
dantnsis. 

Sugar  beets.    See  Btia  vulgaris. 

Sugar,  cane,  effect  on  alfalfa  silage 584-990 

Sugars  in  healthy  and  blighted  spinach 381-384 

Sulphate- 

caldum,  effect  on  plowsole so7 

copper,  effect  on  BacUrium  lackrymans 305 

magnesium- 
effect  on  plowsole 507 

in  solution  used  in  experiments  with 

greensand.., 486-«9s 

sodium,  used  in  alkali  experiment 389-319 

Sulphid.  copper,  used  in  determinlnf  nitrogen 
in  ^<ihiarh 400-404 

Sulphur  trioodd  in— 

greensand 485 

normal  and  blighted  yinarh 371-375 

Sulphuric  acid.   See  Add,  sulphttric 

Stmflower.    See  HdiasUkus  mnnwms, 

Swanson,  C.  O.,  and  Tague,  B.  I#.  (piper): 
Chemistry  of  SweetpClover  Silage  in  Cosn- 
parisonwithAltelfaaUi^e ix3-tse 

Sweet  dovcr.   See  Jl/sft/olnr  spp. 

Sweet-dovcr  tilage  compated  with  aUalfa 
silage 113-13S 

SweetrPoCato  Storage-Rots  (paper) 337-368 

Tkgue,  B.  L..  «nd  Swanson,  C.  O.  (paper): 
Chemistry  of  Sweet-Clover  Sikige  In  Com- 
parison with  Alfalfa  Silage xi3-i3« 

Tarnished  plant  bug.    See  Lygus  pral*nsis. 

Taxus— 
canadtmsis,  host  of  damping-off  parasites. .  531-SS8 
c«f^itfala,hostofdamping-off  parasites..  531-598 

Temperature^" 
effect  on— 

Bacttrmm  lackrymmtt •04-sos 

catalase  activity  of  seeds 154-156 

relation  to  hardening  of  plants  against  frost 
injury 9S-»4 

Ttrmimalia  calaPPa,  host  of  poparia  parasi- 
tised by  Diaciasma  iryom 4*9 

Tetramethylpan^henylenediamin,  used  as  a 
test  for  oxidase  in  froscn  cabbage  leaves. . .        88 
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TflrasUctms  giffardiamus— 

Ule  history 448-454 

Bftttuml  enemy  of  Meditenaneui  fruit  fly.  4X9*4^ 
Tkev€i$antrnfolia-~ 

host  of  pttparia  parasitized  by  Diaekatma 
fuUawajn 448 

host  of  Urv«  parasitized  by  Tdrastickus 

fijfordiamus 45* 

Thymolphthakin,  uaed  in  titratloii  of  sikge 

extract tx9-«»7 

Tilia  omtricama,  catalase  and  oxidase  content 

of  seeds Z38 

Timothy — 

rust,  transferred  by  bridging  hosts 9m 

See  PhUum  pratmst. 

Titration  of  sihgc  extract Z16-130 

Toddalia  asialica,  susceptibility  to  Psmdo- 

monas  citri 66j-^5 

Tohiol — 

effect  on  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  in  soil  601-6x4 

used  in  determining  carbohydrates  in  nor- 

mal  and  blighted  spinach sSi 

Tomato.    See  LyeoPtrriam  €seuUntHm. 

Toxity  of  alkali,  effect  of  soil  factors sSr-sis 

Trickhutta  spksUs,  growth  and  molting. . .  467-48S 

kdmkigi,  isolated  from— 

damped-off  conifers 54^58 

Ipomo0a  batalai 360-361 

lignonum — 

isolated  from  damped-off  conifers 539-558 

used  in  inoculatioo  experiments  with 

Ipomota  batatas 361 

Trickosantku  cohtbrina,  free  from  attacks  of 

Bacttrmm  lackrymans ao6 

TrichosPormm  sp'.  fungus  isolated  from  JPo- 

utota  batatas , 364 

Triehotktemm  roseum,  not  cause  of  damping- 

off  in  conifers 540-558 

TrifoUum— 
incamatum — 

catalase  content  of  seeds 244 

diameter  of  cells  in  seeds 145 

pratense,  used  in  experiments  with  green- 
sand 485-493 

Trioxid,  sulphur,  in — 

greensand 485 

normal  and  blighted  siunach 371-375 

Tripkasia  tri folia,  immunity  to  Pstudomo- 

nas  cUri 662-665 

Triticum— 
aestivum — 

catalase  activity  of  parts  of  seed 246 

used  in  bridging-host  experiments 326-349 

used  in  experimenu  with  greensand...  485-49* 

yield  <tfi  alkali  land 30a 

vtUoarSt  reported  infected  with  timothy  rust 

through  bridging  host aaa 
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True.  Rodney  H.,  Black,  Otis  P.,  KeUy. 

James  W.,  Bunzell,  H.  H.,  Hawkins,  hoa  A.. 

Jodidi,  Samuel  L.,  and  KeUogg.  Bdward 

H.  (paper):  Physiological  Sttadies  of  Normal 

and  Blighted  Spinach 369-408 

True.  Rodney  H.,  and  Geise.  Fred  W.  (paper): 

Experiments  on  the  Value  of  Greensand  as 

a  Source  of  Potassium  for  Plant  Culture. .  483-49' 
Tunis  grass  and  sorghum  hybrid,  catalase 

activity  of  seeds 146-147 

Turban  squash.    Cucmrbita  ptPo  var.  comdtnsa. 
Tyrosin— 

used  todetermineoxidaseactivity  in  normal 
and  blighted  spinadi 377-380 

test  for  oxidase  In  frocen  cabbage  leaves 88 

Tyrosine,  oxidase  of  Johnson  grass  not  active 

toward 16s 

Urituuy  excretion,  analysis  in  alfalfa  hay  and 

starch^eeding   experiment S73>>8|3 

Vacuum  process  of  fnmigatinn  with  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas 133-136 

Vaseline,  nsed  in  treatment  of  favns 417-4x8 

V^mdUmm  cimmaMsms,  fungus  isolated  from 

ipomoaa  batatas 364 

Vitality  of  seeds,  rcUtion  of  catalase  and 

oxidase  content  to 137-174 

Water  in  soil,  effect  on  fumigation  with  hydro- 

cyanio«cid  gas 133-136 

Water  extract  of  sikge— 

acidity zz6-ia5 

method  of  making 1 14-1 15 

nitrogen  In 225-139 

Watcrmeton.   See  CttnOlMf  sMf^or u. 

Wax  on  plant  leaves,  effect  upon  freezing 

pofait  of  plant 86 

Webworm,  (mSL    See  HyPhatttria  amta. 
Wehner,  J.  L..  ct  at  (paper):  SweetpPoUto 

Storage-Rots 337-368 

West  Indian  gherkin.    See  Cucwmis  onguria. 
Wheat.    Stt  Triticum  aasthum. 
Wheat  wircworm.    See  Agriotas  moHcus. 
White  grub.    See  LackttosUma  sp. 
White  pine.    Stt  Pimus  ttrobtu. 
Whitespot,  resemblance  to  damping-off  in 

conifer  seedlings 551 

Wikl  cucumber.    Stt  Eckutocystis  lobata. 
Willard.  H.  P.,  and  Pembertcn,  C.  B.  (paper): 

Contribution  to  the  Biok>gy  of  Pruit-Ply 

Parasites  in  Hawaii 4x9-466 

Wireworm,  wheat.    See  Agriotes  manms. 
Witch  grass.    Set  Potucum  capiUare, 
Xaittkoxylum  rhetsa.  Immunity  to  Pseudo- 

momat  citri 663-663 

Yeasts  in  alfalfa  silage 574-599 

Yellow  pine.    Stt  Pimus  Pondsrosa. 

Yew.    See  Taxtu  cuspidata, 

Zygorkynchus  sp.,  fungus  isolated  from  Ipo- 

moea  batatas 364 

Zymase,  cause  of  alcohol  in  silage 590 
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